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BREFAGE 


Tue Editor, following his own inclination, would omit any Preface to 
this Selection of Letters from Sir John Soane’s Private Correspondence, 
feeling quite at ease in leaving the reader to form his own conception 
of the complex character of a remarkable personality, from the evidence 
alone of these letters, which were addressed to John Soane over a span 
of nearly three-quarters of a century. There is however a preliminary 
explanation necessary for all readers, one which concerns the nature of 
the material dealt with. An architect’s correspondence can be classified 
as, first, Every-day letters dealing with the execution of his works,( 
whether addressed to his clients, or to those engaged in the actual 
execution of his building ; and secondly, Private letters relating to his 
life, and to his general interest in artistic and other pursuits. These 
two classes cannot always be exactly defined, or separated, and will often 
overlap. Letters of the first class are of course of great interest in 
relation to Sir John Soane’s various undertakings, and may be essential 
to a true appreciation of their history ; they have however little relation 
to our present purpose, and are excluded. The letters given here will \ 
be found to have been almost entirely selected from the second class, | 
those which relate to his personal life and individual character. The 
reader must not be deterred therefore by the thought that this book is a 
work of a technical character, to be deservedly classed as one which he 
cannot be expected to understand. Architecture as an art having been 
the absorbing interest of Soane’s life, that subject cannot of course fail 
to enter into some of the letters addressed to him ; but the general idea 
of the Editor, steadily kept in view, has been to illustrate Soane’s person- 
ality, and to build up as far as possible a complete portrait of him, as a 
man of exceptional character, and an artist of real distinction and 
originality. 

Soane desired the story of his career to be at once a lesson and an 
inspiration, that those who succeeded him should learn by his failures 
and be encouraged by his successes. 

The student of social conditions will find here much that is of interest, 
these letters of a hundred years ago often reading as though written in 
our own time. The beginnings of various reforms may be traced, and 
the gradual emergence of fresh types in professional and social life. 
Only a century ago, in a violent pamphlet, arising out of the rebuild- 
ing of London Bridge, an engineer derides Nash (one of the Official 
trio, Nash, Soane and Smirke) for having classed engineers as ‘“‘an ex- 
crescence from the architectural profession.”’ The older forms of artistic 
theory, its critical philosophy, and the current type of patronage of the 
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day, will be amusingly in evidence, while the ways of the amateur will 
be seen to have changed little in the century that has passed. 

In further explanation of the character of the Correspondence it 
should be stated that the “‘ Portrait of Sir John Soane ” is to be deduced 
from his friends’ letters. They are life-long friends in many cases: 
“ Fifty-seven years,” one of them recalls. Soane’s own letters are very 
few in number, and it would appear that his letter books are not extant. 
Most probably he destroyed them before his death. “Sunday 13 
March, 1831. At home all day, very wet and dreary, alone. Sorting 
and destroying papers.” ‘‘ Put thy house in order, for thou shalt surely 
die”? (Soane Note Book). This characteristic entry probably records 
their fate. 

Those letters of his which are given should be understood as being 
mainly drafts and rough copies: “‘ Copy of my letter to ees" 
few only are actual originals. The nature of the reply to his corre- 
spondent cannot therefore be always known, but this will not be found 
to lessen materially the interest of the correspondence. 

The whole series of letters appears to the Editor to be unique, not 
only for the insight afforded into the personal history and aspect of a 
gifted man of great personal charm, intelligence, high character and iron 
will, but also for the light thrown upon the period, 1775-1837, one which, 
it must be admitted, was crowded with great events in the history of this 
country, as well as of the world at large. Many characters famous in 
the history of the Regency will pass across the scene, and the reader 
who has patience will in the end lay down the book with the sense 
that he has lived for a time in a world many of whose features have 
been to some extent reproduced in our own time of stress and war. 

In addition to the thanks expressed in the text to descendants of the 
friends of Sir John Soane for help in my researches, I am also greatly 
indebted to Mr. George Northover, for so many years Editor of the 
R.I.B.A. publications, for kindly reading the proofs. 


ARTHUR 'T. BOLTON, 


Curator. 
Sir JoHN Soane’s Museum, 


April 26, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sir JOHN Soang, R.A., was a man of a highly complex character. Many 
were the mistaken estimates formed, in his own time, by those with 
whom by circumstances he had been brought into close contact. Even 
now, at a distance of a century, it is perhaps impossible to present all 
the facets of his character under conditions of equal illumination. His 
resemblance is great to those early types which form the ever-living 
interest of the oldest literature. Who can answer to the full the child’s 
questioning, repeated in every generation, ‘‘ Why did Saul throw his 
spear at David?”’ The writer of the Book has his answer ready: ‘‘ An 
evil spirit from the Lord troubled Saul.” We all know the latest type 
of explanation—Nerves, the Sub-conscious Self, and the rest. The child 
reflects that Saul is included in the grand lament of the injured party, 
and recalled as coupled with Jonathan in being “ lovely and pleasant in 
life, and undivided in death,” and rests in the mystery of that heartfelt 
epitaph. In Soane’s case this temperamental defect was early manifest 
to his friends. Stuart, in 1780, warns him that Rowland Burdon “is 
much inclined to continue your friend, but complains of Your fancies,” 
and adds that he himself regards it “‘ as constitutional, and therefore not 
to be helped.” + While Burdon himself reminds Soane, ‘‘ Your Con- 
stitution is too eager for stormy weather.” It was an exciting experience 
to be a friend of John Soane, particularly, I believe, after the disastrous 
crisis of his wife’s death (November, 1815). It is more than probable 
that he was for a time well-nigh unhinged, and the whole racking 
experience of that crisis certainly left profound traces on his character. 
Having what may be defined as “the nerves of a cat,” an expression 
which will be clear to the animal lover, Soane was liable to sudden actions, 
equivalent to panics, which were unaccountable to those unfamiliar with 
his temperament. 

Prepossessed with the idea of secret enemies striking at him in the 
dark, he regarded those anonymous and other attacks, to which all men 
of high position are liable, as serious manifestations of unavowed hostility, 
and he had an almost insane desire to retaliate. 

If for good reason having repulsed some wretched begging-letter 
writer, desirous of trading upon his notorious generosity, the enraged 
worm should have turned to strike at Soane by some vile scrawl, you 
might, though an old friend, supposing you had at the time some passing 
difference with Soane, receive this miserable document from him with the 
comment that the handwriting was remarkably like your own. Those who 
had sense, judgment, and real appreciation of Soane allowed for such 

1See pp. 38, 45 and 179. 
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fancies, and replied with good-humoured remonstrance or appropriate 
chaff. Such was one only of the ways in which a man so nervy as Soane 
was a prey to the rascalities of those who would abuse his bounty. 

To all proposals to buy off opposition, of the nature of blackmail, Soane 
opposed an inflexible determination. In all matters in which profes- 
sional honour was concerned he was adamant, and, living in a corrupt 
age, fear mingled with the respect with which he was regarded. A dis- 
tinguishing mark of Soane’s character was that of possessing to the full 
the characteristic Hebrew passion for righteousness. His language, when 
deeply moved, is Biblical without artifice. Wexed and grieved at his 
sons’ neglect of work, he sets down ‘To John and George Soane : 
he that will not work neither shall he eat.” ‘‘ Tremble, George Soane,”’ 
is his valedictory address to his second son, when setting out the wrong- 
doing that he had resolved never to overlook. ‘This steel core in Soane’s 
character was apt to be a surprise to those who presumed on a geniality 
and generosity that by instinct he would always have displayed. By 
nature mercurial, he loved Youth, Intelligence, and Gaiety. He was 
handsome and attractive, with the sparkling eyes so often associated 
with genius. 

Soane was an idealist hardened but never entirely disillusioned 
by contact with the difficulties and disappointments to which all those 
who pursue a high aim regardless of consequences are subjected. The 
indifference of the average man to high endeavour moves him at times 
to an unwisdom of judgment. ‘‘ Idlers and Imbeciles”’ is a type of such 
summary verdicts. 

Soane’s enthusiasm, his reckless pursuit of the more perfect, and his 
disregard of the common aims of men, were entirely misunderstood, 
and even ascribed to very ordinary and vulgar motives. .. . In forming 
any just estimate of Soane’s character and career, the circumstances of 
the age in which he lived cannot be ignored. Though his birth year, 
1753, occurs in the interval between the troubles of 1745 and the opening 
of the Seven Years War in 1756, Soane must be regarded as an artist 
destined to work under the star of War and Privation. He encounters 
in his career the disastrous epoch of the American Revolt (1773-82), 
and the still greater distresses of the Revolutionary Wars (1792-1815). 
It is worth while recalling that the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
In 1794, 1798, 1801, and 1817. Cash payments were suspended in 
February, 1797, and great commercial troubles occurred in 1810, with 
a regular panic in 1825~6. By the time that prosperity was fairly return- 
ing, and the Reform of 1832 was settling the future, Soane had reached 
an age when retirement was imperative (1833). Already ten years before 
that time his eyesight, which began to trouble him in 1815, had become 
a serious trouble (1823-4) and he underwent an operation for cataract. 
These conditions must be contrasted with the prospects before him when 
he came to London in 1768. He had entered the leading circle of the 
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architects of the day at a time when unlimited prosperity appeared to 
have dawned. North’s Ministry of 1770 was expected to endure, and 
the King seemed to have established his personal rule on a firm basis 
after some ten years of experiment and trouble (1760-70). 

The most magnificent period of the Georges had set in, and Robert 
Adam, in 1774-5, was at the mid-point of his remarkable career. In 
1776, Soane’s Gold Medal Year, Sir Wm. Chambers began Somerset 
House, which, opened for the Academy in 1780, was, as Walpole says, 
“a building that might well have marked the successful, rather than the 
disastrous ending of a Great War.” 

When Soane left for Italy, March 18, 1778, the final issue of the war 
was still undecided, and the death of Chatham took place while he was 
in Rome. 

Soane’s premature return in 1780,a recall by the injudicious Earl of 
Bristol, coincided with the Gordon Riots; and the young architect’s 
success in establishing himself at this troubled epoch (1780-2) is all 
the more remarkable. 

Except in the case of the Bank of England (1794-1823) none of Soane’s 
works could be executed with the Roman-like grandeur that inspired his 
early dreams and essays. Much that he achieved is, as it were, seen 
through the reversed end of the telescope. Scale, which is an essential 
element in architecture, was too often lacking for the real grandeur of 
his designs to be generally appreciated, though in themselves they may 
have had the perfection of a model. 

Architecture, studied without reference to history, loses its importance 
as a true reflection of social conditions. What Soane accomplished 
must be estimated in the light of his adaptation of means to ends. Except 
in the matter of the Bank he had not the opportunities to which both 
John Nash and Sir Robert Smirke failed to respond. If he is held to 
have been deficient in the flexibility of James Wyatt, he certainly never 
descended to the same level. If the fullest comprehension of his art 
must perhaps be reserved for the architect, it has been proved that 
appreciation of what Soane achieved is not confined to the expert alone. 
The discriminating public feels his work to be harmonious in itself, 
as well as distinctive, original without loss of refinement, and the artist 
may be very well satisfied to leave it at that. 

Of the character of the opposition and abuse that Soane encountered 
enough will be seen in the text. 

It is well perhaps to be reminded of a state of things from which it 
is to be hoped we have for ever emerged. Public comment ingenuously 
described as “‘ fair and candid criticism,” was stuff of a type which no 
respectable journal would now dream of inserting. The Georgian age 
was one of disgraceful quarrels—even family life was torn by a senseless 
exaggeration of the different point of view of youth and age. ‘The public 
had ever before them the spectacle of Prince against King, a divided 
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Court, and public men descending to the lowest depths of abuse and 
intrigue. That the heart of the nation was sound is proved by the suc- 
cessful emergence of the country from such troubles as those of the 
1780 riots, the Irish Rebellion of 1798, and the long and dangerous 
effervescence caused by Revolutionary and Napoleonic intrigues. 

Fortunately for Soane, he had, for an artist, exceptional practical and 
financial ability. His early training had taught him the value of money, 
and the right use to be made of it. When he makes a balance sheet of 
his expenditure at Ealing he does not deceive himself, but enters as “‘ fads 
& fancies ”’ an excess of expenditure he knew that he could not justify 
on business grounds. In his dealings with those who borrowed money 
from him Soane could be unrelenting, especially if he thought payment 
could be made by proper exertion. Poor Haydon, who borrowed from 
everyone, writes to Soane that some imperative obligation had prevented 
his making good his promise to repay, and Soane dryly replies that ‘* he 
is not aware of any obligation to be paid more imperative than his own.” 
Generosity, in fact, with Soane was not a weakness to be preyed upon 
by the indolent wastrel. Some letters will show the kindness with which 
Soane extended help, where he felt it was really needed. His nature 
expanded in response to any tribute, or honour, extended to him. Like 
Zaccheus, he spontaneously offers of his goods to the poor and needy. 
On the occasion of the presentation of the Gold Medal, March 24, 1835, 
his thought is for distressed architects and their families, and he estab- 
lishes a fund for their benefit, in the form of an anniversary gift. 

A great mistake was made in withholding so long the knighthood, con- 
ferred only in 1831. ‘The opportunity presented by the special honour 
done him by the Emperor of Russia in 1814 was missed. It would have 
been easy for Soane to have imitated Chambers, whose title was really 
due to the King of Sweden. A second occasion was that of the opening 
of the new Royal Entrance to the House of Lords, 1823-4, when the 
selfish disregard of George IV was still more marked. In fact, it was 
only from his successor, William IV, that the overdue distinction was 
finally obtained. 

The effect of this honour on a nature like that of Soane was distinctly 
beneficial. It gave him a sense of security, brought out more strongly 
his natural self-respect and dignity, and repressed his tendency to uncon- 
trolled action and caustic writing. His correspondence loses, of course, 
in personal interest ; George Bailey acts as his secretary, and the style 
becomes impersonal. The old Adam however was not entirely dead, 
nor the volcanic fire extinct, for, as Boswell remarked of his hero, the 
tiger was not to be pared down into a cat. 

Soane, as Mrs. Hofland observes, had a marked social gift. Given a 
child to be amused, a colleague to be entertained, a large reception to 

1 It is said that Lawrence’s knighthood was due to the Emperor Alexander’s 
insistence with the Regent. ‘To Soane he gave a diamond ring. 
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be held, or a body of students to be raised to a pitch of enthusiasm, 
Soane was at once in his element. With visitors from abroad he was 
particularly successful, and could converse with ease both in Italian and 
French. Editions in French of the Description of the House, and of 
Pitzhanger, were welcomed abroad, and there is ample evidence that his 
merits as an architect were appreciated. Foreign honours were conferred 
upon him, and even arrived after his decease. 

At Pitzhanger, in particular, Soane seems to have entertained on a con- 
siderable scale, and in his old age records with regret the termination 
of those “ Intellectual feasts and Gothic banquets.” In 1825 a reception, 
on three successive evenings, held in honour of the acquisition of the 
famous Sarcophagus, was attended by all the notabilities of the time. 
A Journalist records an impression of the sight of “‘ four lovely girls, 
grouped in laughing conversation around this unique relic of a dead and 
remote past,” as witnessed from the upper surrounding balcony of the 
characteristic dome of the Museum. Gleams of sunshine, like the rays 
from his coloured lantern-lights, chequered the gloom that seemed to 
have settled on the house * after the death of its mistress in the closing 
months of the year of Victory. 

Soane had in his composition, as might have been expected, a highly 
mystical strain. It is revealed in various ways, in his own dispositions 
in the House and Museum, as well as in the choice and character of the 
objects and books. He was a keen Freemason, and gave importance to 
the position of “‘ Grand Superintendent of the Works.” 

In the little parlour of the Soane Museum his placing of a Flying Victory 
in front of the picture of his wife’s, and his own intended, tomb, is clearly 
symbolic, apart from its mysterious illumination, as though gilded, at 
eventide. 

Certainly Soane’s desire that the House should be kept unaltered 
was due to a subtilty of arrangement which was characteristic of the man. 
It was all the outcome of twenty-five years’ occupation, and of an endless 
series of alterations and improvements which had hardly ceased at his 
death. There is something impressive in his removal of his own bed- 
room to the top floor in his last years. ‘The Model Room, originally in 
the attic, was moved down (1834-5), and the aged veteran, not very wisely, 
went upstairs, no doubt with. the idea that the change would be better 
for the working of the House after his own decease. In a way, this may 
be regarded as the accelerating cause of his death, which was brought 
on by a chill, caught on the staircase, which he was descending in the 
cold of a wintry night (January 20, 1837). 

As an artist, Soane was hampered by the coincident revival of Roman- 
ticism. Had he been equal to so profound a task he would have wished 
to incorporate its essence in the tradition of Classicism. ‘The accom- 
panying garb of medizvalism was foreign to his natural and acquired 

1“ Teft Chelsea and Returned to Purgatory ”’ (Soane Note Book), 
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characteristics. His admiration of English Gothic was limited to its 
latest manifestations, and to that appreciation which, as a coherent scheme 
of building, it has extorted from all born constructors. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that Soane’s tenure of the post of ‘“ At- 
tached Architect’ coincided with a National Governmental church- 
building movement. There is no sign on his part of any real appreciation 
of the Anglican point of view. The three churches he actually built add 
nothing to his reputation. Under freer and happier circumstances he 
might have achieved something original in construction and monumental 
in effect, but it is doubtful if it would have been acceptable to the great 
body of English worshippers. Soane, again, resembles Disraeli in his 
weak hold on Christianity. ‘“‘ The Supreme Disposer of Events” is 
one of his characteristic phrases, and his mentality recalls the Old rather 
than the New Testament, excepting always his profound charity in respect 
of his wealth. In that form which suffers long and is kind, thinks no 
evil, and is smitten rather than smites, Soane’s greatest admirer must 
feel he was at times very deficient. Undoubtedly there were depths 
in his character which his great qualities threw into relief, but the publi- 
cation of this correspondence should go far to dissipate the clouds created 
by ill-natured enmity and prejudice. 

The idea that Soane was actuated solely by vanity in founding his 
House and Museum, will be found to be in the highest degree super- 
ficial. Every man being subject to vanity, Soane may be excused for 
some lapses in that respect, but that it was the mainspring of his actions 
can be entirely denied. 

He certainly had that sense of his work and achievement which is a 
source of inspiration and energy to all genuine artists, and above all he 
desired that due honour should be given to his chosen art. Soane did 
not, it is true, rise to the heights of Wren’s philosophic calm, though even 
the latter, gentle as he was, was more than once driven by the stupidity of 
others to the borders of an exasperation which was much more marked 
in the case of Inigo Jones. Soane has suffered somewhat at the hands 
of his friends in this matter ; the zeal and devotion of a few outran their 
discretion. Exaggerated claims put forward in this way are far from 
beneficial (as Turner thought of Ruskin’s writings about himself) to an 
artist’s position, which cannot be determined by personal affection. 

Most often the good British Public, ever susceptible to the Parable 
of the Prodigal, is outraged by Soane’s apparent failure in regard to his 
sons. ‘The idea that he was on bad terms with both sons is a mistake, 
as this correspondence will show. ‘The impression that the proscription 
of the second son was solely due to resentment at an attack, admittedly 
outrageous, on his own character and works, in certain newspaper articles 
is also a misconception. The true key appears to reside in the father’s 
recollection of the mother’s instinctive feeling when she first saw these 
unsigned articles, that “‘ it is George’s doing and I shall never be able 
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to hold up my head again.”’ Clearly in an affair of this nature outside 
opinion can be at best but a groping in the dark. The parents, in the 
light of a knowledge of all the circumstances, and with acute instincts, 
had the terrible responsibility of judgment. 

John Papworth, senior, father of Wyatt Papworth, the fourth Curator, 
ventured, as an old friend, to hint to Soane that copies of these fatal 
articles, framed in black borders, should be removed from his daily sight 
in his dressing-room, so that, it being long ago, he might forget and 
forgive. ‘“‘ Mr. Papworth,” the veteran replied, ‘‘ I hang those there, 
precisely in order that I may not forget.” The nature of the loss to Soane 
of the partner of his love match, and of his inseparable companion for 
thirty years, was of that depth and permanence which it falls perhaps 
to few to estimate rightly. A friend writes to apologize, or palliate, a 
daring essay of ancient friendship. It was Soane’s habit to leave empty 
his wife’s place at table. Hoping and desiring, for his friend’s sake, to 
break through this pathetic custom, this old friend had himself occupied 
the vacant chair. Apparently no visible notice had been taken by Soane, 
but the friend evidently felt constrained to attempt a written explanation 
of his action. 

It appears to the present Curator that the veiled head of “* Night,” 
in Howard’s painting on the ceiling of the Dining Room, though only 
executed as late as 1834, is a portrait of Mrs. Soane. The surrounding 
crépe veil is a feature which is in accordance with the sentiment of the 
eighteenth century.1 As the original side-board was on the west side, 
opposite the fireplace on the east wall, the position is one which may be 
regarded as immediately above Mrs. Soane’s probable customary seat 
at the table. 

It has been already suggested that Soane’s mentality was greatly 
affected by the dramatic suddenness of Mrs. Soane’s death, and the 
distressing circumstances immediately associated with that sad event. 
For nearly a year he seems to have lapsed into a brooding melancholy, 
which seriously alarmed his devoted friends. Humanly speaking, Soane 
seems to have been rescued, and gradually restored to some renewed 
appreciation of life, and to a revived interest in his art, through the 
merciful intervention of a small group of ladies, who may perhaps be 
thought to have rather fallen over each other in their keen desire to 
take a leading part in his recovery. The letters of Mrs. Hofland (wife 
of a landscape painter, and known herself as the writer of books for 
young people) afford a considerable insight into Soane’s character, for 
which we cannot be too thankful. Her zeal, however, at times outran 
her discretion, and her claim “‘ to have seen further into your heart than 
any,’ can only be accepted with some very important reservations. 
She certainly under-estimated Soane’s devotion to his wife’s memory, 
as well as his unquenchable love of his art. 

1 As at Heaton Hall, James Wyatt, R.A., Architect, 1770 and later. 
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Two younger, and very attractive personalities, may be thought to have 
more effectually repeated the part played by Shakespeare’s daughter, in 
reconciling the wounded and disillusioned artist to humanity. To the 
fair ‘‘ Ellen,” who seems identical with Nora Brickenden, and, most 
of all perhaps, to ‘‘the Lady from Appleby,’ must be awarded the 
honours in this intervention of mercy and pity. Fair readers who desire 
to visualize these angels should consult their ancestral portraits by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. The resemblance in both may well have 
been to that famous portrait of Mrs. Wolfe, who herself was dear to the 
stricken heart of the great artist of the Regency. 

The discriminating will read these letters, signed ‘‘ Ellen,” with recol- 
lection of the characteristic literary pose of the age, when “‘ Your favourite 
Rousseau,” Goethe, of the Sorrows of Werther (1794), and Byron, of 
the Early Poems, were yet ‘“‘ the very mould and fashion of the time.” * 

That Soane was endowed with an attractive, and magnetic, personality, 
had been early recognized by Anna Miller, the sometime “‘ Queen of 
Bath,” as her letters (1780) clearly show. ‘The judicious Sarah Harding 
may also be mentioned as a lady who had a real perception of Soane’s 
genius, and the courage of the true critic. 

Soane’s discrimination was proved by the selection of. Mrs. Conduit 
as the manageress of his household, though some temporary heartburn- 
ings were caused, chiefly through the maladroitness of Mrs. Hofland. 
The arrangement, thus wisely initiated by Soane, proved so successful 
that it was continued by the provisions of his private Act of Parliament 
(1833) relative to an Inspectress for the House and Museum. George 
Bailey and Mrs. Conduit, appointed respectively Curator and Inspectress 
by Soane’s will, continued harmoniously under the Act the manage- 
ment of the House and Museum up to their deaths in 1860, nearly 
twenty-four years after the death of the Founder. 

Soane’s characteristic generosity led him to associate Mrs. Conduit 
and her husband with himself in a trip to Paris in 1819, an event that 
seems to have marked the passing of the worst phase of his dejection. 
His interest in art apparently received a fresh stimulus, and some 
of his most characteristic work was done in the succeeding ten years. 
The greater occasions had sunk out of sight in the conflagration of the 
great Revolution. 

The friendships that Soane inspired are sufficiently evinced by these 
letters. Not only his own contemporaries remain as lifelong corre- 
spondents, but his pupils, assistants, and other students of more than a 
generation later, write to him with a certainty of his fellow-feeling in their 
interests and studies which is truly remarkable. If John Soane’s character 
had been of the description idly assumed, no such letters would ever 
have been thought of, much less addressed to him. 

All would indeed have been well if George Basevi had been Soane’s 

1J.J.R. (1712-1778). J.W.G. (1749-1832). Lord Byron (1788-1824). 
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own son. His letters bear almost the dates of those of John Soane, 
Junr., and both are writing from the Rome and Italy of Soane’s happy 
early manhood, that time which he was used to refer to as having “ passed 
like a dream.”” Their contrasting tenor must have increased his sense 
of personal disappointment. Soane had the Napoleonic desire to found 
adynasty. He clearly envied the Wyatt, Hardwick, Smirke, and Cockerell 
families, and the architectural incompetence of his offspring was ever 
present to his mind. “Oh, Sons! where are you?” he notes on an 
occasion of stress in his affairs. 

Soane is not taken in by feminine manceuvres in respect to his grand- 
son. Shrewdly he essays the capacity of Frederick by sending him 
to work at Foxhall’s ; and his old pupil, with high courage and loyalty, 
writes him an admirable letter that does honour to the ex-pupil and 
his master alike. (See p. 431.) 

Endowed with extraordinary capacity for work, Soane had undoubtedly 
a tendency to pluralism, and his regrets in his own Memoirs at 
losing some appointments are somewhat repellent. It should be remem- 
bered however that Wyatt and Nash were far worse offenders. ‘The 
former was an extraordinary monopolist, and Soane in particular suffered 
from his intrusions. ‘Through Wyatt he lost the hope of rebuilding the 
old Houses of Parliament in 1800, while Nash, trespassing beyond the 
limits so carefully laid down in 1815, deprived him of the New (Buck- 
ingham) Palace in 1821-5. 

A word remains to be said on Soane’s great services to Architectural 
Education and Research. He could interest an audience of 600 in 
architecture, as well as direct the studies of his immediate pupils. Soane’s 
Lectures, remarkable at the time of their delivery, were aided by the 
impressive dignity of the Professor, his flashing eyes, and the deep 
enthusiasm of his nature. His great prestige was an essential element 
in the effect produced on his audience. It is characteristic of Soane 
that, though appointed Professor early in 1806, he was only ready to 
deliver his first Lecture in 1809. 

Accepting his task with diffidence, he entered into a profound study 
of his subject, as though he were himself a beginner. In a way it was a 
wasted effort, as there is no finality, such as he seems to have dreamt 
of, in Lectures of this description. ‘The value of the personal equation, 
that succeeds in the Lecture, is in itself an element of decay. ‘The point 
of view changes, and Soane’s mentality was not pre-eminently analytic. 
In fact, his theoretical basis is not marked by width and depth of vision. 

If however the Lectures cannot be regarded as a successful literary 
effort,1 worthy of Soane’s achievements as an architect, they are sufli- 
cient to demonstrate the absurdity of the libel which asserted that he 

1 As there is plenty of evidence of the great interest aroused by the Lectures at 
the time, and the eagerness of students to hear them, the effect on the current 
architectural opinion must have been considerable. ‘They are now appearing in 
the Architectural Association Journal, June, et seq., 1927. 
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was incapable of appreciating his own collection of books. Only the 
pertness of a half-baked undergraduate could have described Soane as 
uneducated. In all essentials of that much-abused term, Education, 
Soane had grasped the tap root. He had not associated in vain with 
the witty and learned Bishop of Derry, and with the leaders of intel- 
ligence in Italy, France, and England. The letters will show his constant 
effort to widen his knowledge of languages and books. Never idle, and 
probably never guilty of wasting an hour of his busy lifetime, the zeal 
for knowledge and improvement so constantly displayed by Soane make 
it safe to assert that no architect owner of a great private library could 
have been better acquainted with its contents. Soane was of course 
helped by John Britton, and many others, who brought books to his 
notice, but the aid was mutual, and we shall see that Britton continually 
resorted to Soane for assistance in his literary undertakings, and was 
fully alive to the value and importance of his friend’s ever-growing 
Library and Art Collection. 

As Soane retired by degrees, he gave more and more time to reading 
and literary composition, and was in the way to emancipate himself 
from the tyranny of quotations and extracts. There is a marked advance 
in his literary work, and the wise encouragement of a far-sighted young 
lady, as it may be assumed she was, Miss Sarah Harding, induced him 
to proceed with his most characteristic production. ‘This is the Des- 
cription of the House in his final Edition of 1835-6. In the interspersed 
notes signed B. H., contributed by Mrs. Barbara Hofland, we get a glimpse 
of the way in which Soane described his house and collection to a sym- 
pathetic visitor, and also an idea of what it meant to him as a whole. 

Soane’s language and imagery are unusual to English ears, having 
something of the quality of Benjamin Disraeli’s. One can recall the 
stupor, mingled with admiration and contempt, excited by some of the 
speeches of that genius. In the same way, when Soane exhibited a com- 
position of his designs in the Academy, with the label, ‘“ Visions of 
early fancy in the gay morning of youth, and dreams in the evening of 
life,” the laugh was Homeric. ‘Two precious letters, however, in this 
collection, written by Isaac D’Israeli, show that he at any rate appre- 
ciated both the character and form of Soane’s enthusiasm. The incident 
recalls Isaac’s education of Benjamin in the theory of “ Poietes,”’ a recog- 
nition of the creativeness of the poet, as a supreme quality of mankind. 
Isaac sees in Soane’s house evidence of this creative quality, and probably 
no more truly appreciative letter was ever received by its architect. 
The “ Poetry of Architecture ’’ was Soane’s ideal; he could not explain 
to his own generation, except in a clouded way, the goal of his art, and 
few seem able to appreciate how far he travelled along this unique road. 
Fortunately he found in Joseph Gandy a draughtsman who could embody 
much of his vision, and many will accept in the drawings effects which 
they fail to realize in Soane’s actual building work. 
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Achievement in architecture is essentially limited by the iron circum- 
stances of its time; the fame of the greatest architects, however, is not 
entirely based upon fragmentary achievements in building, but is in 
part due to the perception of those who judge by the promise of the 
projected designs, whether achieved in part or not. 

The spontaneous phrasing of Soane’s mind is revealed by occasional 
remarks, often preserved by chance, as in those evident quotations for 
which we have to thank Mrs. Hofland. 

All this is evidence of a character in Soane’s conversation which does 
not appear in his studiously dry records. Circumstances, and the business 
surroundings of a life in great part devoted to work in the heart of the 
city, might mask the essential characteristic of the artist, but much of 
this acquired reserve was really foreign to Soane’s nature. 

Soane’s tenacious hold on life was perhaps too tardily relaxed. Age 
and infirmity failed to daunt his increasing labours in art. He could 
not bring himself to loosen his intimate association with the Royal 
Academy, and to relinquish to a new generation that Professorship 
in Architecture which he had been the first to endow with actuality. 
At the Bank, his peculiar pride and joy, a suggestion of retirement, 
apparently made in the early part of 1833, throws him into a turmoil 
of spirits. ‘There is an agitated first draft, in his own hand, of a letter 
which seems to lead up to that in which he announced his retirement, 
on the forty-fifth anniversary of his appointment (October 16, 1833). 
He had allowed some months to elapse, in which he had brought his 
mind to the inevitable, and he takes his leave in a manner worthy of 
the occasion. 

The sunset of Soane’s life, though chequered by the aftermath of 
great storms, was marked by an increasing dignity and calm of dis- 
position and manners. His charity was unceasing, and his generosity 
limited only by his sense of the claims of his grandchildren, and of the 
foundation which he had established, and meant to secure beyond all 
doubt. He seems to have entertained a certain dread of some action, 
designed to defeat his intentions, by some legal chicane that should 
strive to call in question his state of mind. In point of fact, Soane’s 
intellect may be regarded as practically unimpaired to the last, and there 
appears to have been remarkably little falling off in his capacity to 
continue his pursuits. 

Too much has been made of some minor eccentricities, like the affair 
of the sealed cupboards to be opened at stated intervals. Soane had 
reached an age (84) which made any extensive reorganization of his 
books and papers beyond his failing powers. Engaged as he had been 
in many controversies, and harassed by a guerilla warfare of anony- 
mous attacks, he had, it may be imagined, no clear perception of the 
relative value of his papers, which he was now incapable of sorting. 
His old pupil and faithful friend the first Curator, his amanuensis in 
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most of his later correspondence, grieved at the continuance of attacks 
on his old master, desired to bring the matter to a clear issue by the 
publication of a printed paper, which Soane had himself circulated solely 
amongst a few of his oldest friends. Sir Charles Barry, himself in early 
days acquainted with Soane, writes in reply, ‘‘I am firmly of opinion 
that the time has not come for the publication,’ and there the matter 
may very well be left. Soane’s memory stands in need of nothing but a 
just perception of immense difficulties surmounted, in a struggle in which 
the victor is not unscarred, but never submerged. 

The complexity of Soane’s character is recorded in the variety of the 
portraits that exist. Only the great Lawrence characterization, and the 
early record of young Soane painted in his Roman days, really seem to 
give the essence of the man. An old friend writes that “‘ he could not 
shake hands with the man ”’ portrayed in one of the latest of these pictures 
(the destroyed picture by Maclise), whereas he could “‘ with his friend ”’ 
as he had been painted by Lawrence. 

In the latter case truth had overcome prejudice, as the painter had 
previously been associated with Soane’s opponents. In fact, in a letter 
from the artist to his party-leader, Farington, R.A., Soane is marked 
down as “‘ venomous.” Lawrence, however, when President of the 
Academy, came to know Soane better, and, in this last work, he has for 
all time recorded a real revelation of the man. 

If this publication of a selection of Soane’s private correspondence 
succeeds at all in illustrating the many-sided character of the boy from 
Whitchurch, who rose to such eminence by native gifts, exercised in 
hard, honest work, in combination with strict integrity, it will have amply 
fulfilled its purpose. 

In a measure it has been true of Soane that “‘ The ill men do lives 
after them, the good is oft interred with their bones.” In these letters, 
his friends and disciples may be said to come again to life, and renew 
their allegiance. 

ARTHUR T. Botton, F.S.A., 
Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
13. LINCOLN’s INN Fietps, W.C.2, 
January 20, 1927, 
goth Anniversary of Sir John Soane’s death. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE ON THE PLAN OF 
THE WORK 


THE Plan of this Work is given in pages xxii-xxiv, serving as a key 
to the classification of the Correspondence. The five Parts are sub- 
divided into fifty-two Episodes. This allows of a natural grouping of 
letters, far more interesting to the reader than any strictly dated series 
could be. It saves a perpetual cross reference. 

In dealing with such a mass of material as the Soane Correspondence 
selection must of course be everything. The letters here given have 
been repeatedly sifted from two points of view—first, that of reference 
to the main subject ; secondly, their value and interest in themselves. 
The system of arrangement evolved after repeated trials seems to 
correspond with the facts of life, which consists not in a day-to-day 
continuity of interest, but rather of a series of Episodes, linked by the 
uneventful passage of time. Continuity is maintained here by an Outline 
of Events placed at the head of each of the five Parts. All that the reader 
needs in addition is to bear in mind that he is, as it were, looking over 
Soane’s shoulder in the quiet half-hour of a strenuous day. His acti- 
vities were those of no ordinary man. The account of his Works as an 
Architect, published separately by the Museum, will give an idea of that 
side of his life ; but the range of his interests went far beyond the limits 
of his profession. He found time to be a Magistrate, to hold numerous 
Trusteeships and Directorships, and even to take a keen interest in 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres. Freemasonry, Hospitals, 
and numerous Charities all made claims upon his time and attention. 
It is in despite of all this that he finds time for the Correspondence 
of his friends, and they are the delineators of “‘ the Portrait of Sir John 
Soane,”’ 
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“Oh, it was a bright day, it flew on wings of down.’—J.S. 1814 (see 
p- 195). 


Part I 
EPISODES 1-5 
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Part I 
OUTLINE OF EVENTS (1753-1801) 


1753 

Sir JouN Soang, R.A., was born 10th September, 1753, at Whitchurch, 
near Reading, Berks. John Soan, as the name was then written, was the 
son of a bricklayer, or small builder, in this village near Reading, which 
was then a market town of no great importance. Probably he was edu- 
cated at a local Grammar School. There are sundry school books in 
the Library with his name; the earliest is marked ‘‘ Whitechapel 1767,” 
but several seem to have been bought after he reached London. 


1768 

John Soane entered the office of George Dance, R.A., second son of 
George Dance, the City Surveyor, who designed the Mansion House. 
Young George and his elder brother Nathaniel had been together in 
Rome, studying architecture and painting respectively. George com- 
peted at Parma and obtained the Gold Medal for a design for an Art 
Gallery.t There is a vague story current that Soane’s sister was a maid 
in Dance’s house, and that John came there as little better than an errand 
boy. ‘The truth however appears to be that James Peacock of the Guild- 
hall, life-long assistant to Dance, and friend of Soane as we shall see, 
noticed the bright and intelligent boy, who was very possibly engaged 
on some building work of his father’s, and so introduced him into Dance’s 
office,” or this may have taken place through the Tyrrells, Soane’s father 
being a tenant for a house of the value of {10 ros. in 1761. 

In 1768 Robert Adam and his three brothers had just started the 
Adelphi. They had almost finished Lansdowne House for the Earl of 
Shelburne, and in 1770 they laid out Mansfield Street, while some ten 
years later Portland Place was well in hand. Dance was at work on 
the designs of Newgate (1770) and Soane was possibly engaged on it, 
as we shall see that after the Gordon Riots (1780) he was referred to by 
Peacock, acting of course for Dance. A house was being built at Ealing 
for the Gurnells, which Soane later on (1800) bought and reconstructed 
for himself. Soane says this- was his first work. 


1k 

John Soane exhibits his first drawing at the Fourth Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy—‘ Front of Nobleman’s Town House ”’—a design 
doubtless owing something to Adam’s Shelburne House, which Soane 
would have facilities for seeing. In this same year he obtained the 

1 Drawings preserved by Soane in the “‘ Dance ”’ Cabinet. 

2 Reynolds’ Memoirs. See also letter November 28, 1808, E.5, p.59, and E.7, 
p. 98. 
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Silver Medal of the R.A. for a measured drawing of the fa¢ade of the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall by Inigo Jones. Late in life (1829-31) 
he was destined to repair this building, and all his life he cultivated 
the memory of the master, and studied his works. 

In this year he appears to have been transferred to Henry Holland’s 
office, as he wished to acquire more practical and constructional expe- 
rience. His new master, besides being an able architect, was son of a 
well-known builder of the same name who had been employed by the 
Adams and other leading architects. As we shall see, this connection 
with the Hollands was an eventful one in his career. 

Holland was engaged on Claremont for Lord Clive (1725—November 22, 
1774) at this period, and young Soane seems to have, in particular, de- 
signed the entrance hall, an oblong interior enclosing an ellipse of columns 
carrying a flat dome of that form. His salary at this time appears to 
have been {60a year. It is uncertain how long he remained in Holland’s 
office, but possibly up to March, 1778.1 


1774 
Soane competes unsuccessfully for the Gold Medal of the R.A. The 
drawings seem to have been sent in a day late and therefore could not 
be considered. 


1776 

Soane wins the Gold Medal with his design for “ A 'Triumphal Bridge.” 
While engaged on these drawings he was to have joined two friends 
in a boating party on the river, a birthday occasion for one of them, 
but, absorbed in his work and fearing his design would not be finished, 
he excused himself, and a boating accident having occurred, by which 
one of them was drowned, Soane, who could not swim, considered that 
he had been saved from a watery grave by his devotion to his work 
(see page 13). 

The December night on which Soane received the Gold Medal was 
that of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Seventh Discourse, which dealt with “ The 
Standard of Taste.’ ‘The great President accompanied the presenta- 
tion of the Gold Medal with such approbation of Soane’s design and 
such praises and hopes for his future success as seemed to his fellow 
students better worth having than the Medal itself. 
py Sir Wm Chambers also highly approved of the young student’s 

design, and introduced him to the King, who chose him as Travel- 
ling Student for three years at £60 a year with {£60 for travel 
out and back, and on March 18, 1778, John Soane set out on his 


1778 

1 It appears that Soane at one time placed himself with Nelson’s to learn sur- 
veyor’s work, prices, etc. Charles Pitt, surveyor in the Adelphi, was a fellow 
student with Soane at Nelson’s. 


* Anonymous account, probably due to James Northcote, R.A. (died 1831). 
Written very late in life. 
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travels. ‘The following entries in Note Books show how Soane honoured 
this day of days: “ (1809) March 18, this day I was on my way to Dover 
with Mr. Robert Brettingham.” ‘‘ (1831) Friday 18th March 1778 at 
5 in the morning set out for Italy |.” 

This is the point at which the letters may properly be said to start, 
though there is also one letter of 1775, John Soane to Henry Wood, carver, 
which is of considerable personal interest. The letter, dated August 5, 
1774, written by Sir W™ Chambers to his pupil Edward Stevens, is 
highly important as a statement of the author’s theory and plan of archi- 
tectural education. It was greatly valued by Soane himself, to whom 
Chambers also gave a copy for his use on this later Gold Medal tour. 


1782-88. 6 Years’ Gap in the Correspondence (page 47). 


The gap which now ensues in the correspondence available, though 
very regrettable, will be readily understood by those conversant with 
the conditions of professional life. In this period Soane was establishing 
his practice, marrying and settling down. Speaking of this period in 
his Memoirs he says that, starting in practice in 1780, on his return 
from Italy, in five years he was paying his expenses, and that in addition 
his marriage enabled him to go forward “ bride en main.” 

In 1784 he married Elizabeth Smith, niece of Geo. Wyatt (died 1790), 
a wealthy builder in Albion Place, just across Blackfriars Bridge. This 
row of houses, known as Albion Place, continued in Soane’s hands, and 
seem to have been always well let. Apparently he had at one time 
some occupation there for office purposes, as some letters refer to office 
work done at Albion Place. Cow Cross was another locality in which 
Geo. Wyatt had property. Some of Wyatt’s relatives seem to have been 
unsatisfactory people, who attempted to annoy the Soanes by appeals 
for assistance, occasionally accompanied by threats if not complied with. 
Besides some books containing George Wyatt’s autograph, there are two 
elaborately engraved steel keys with his name on them. Nothing else 
appears to exist relating to the courtship and marriage, but one of Mrs. 
Hofland’s letters records an interesting reminiscence, recalling the bright 
days of the handsome and vivacious lovers. Soane’s success in forming 
a connection and in getting his early commissions executed will be seen 
by an agreement, dated March 26, 1788, for the publication of his early 
work, which had been hitherto mainly in the country. 


1 Miss Smith. 1784, January 10: At the play with Miss Smith, etc. 
Expenses 10/6. 29th, at Mr. Cooke’s with Miss Smith, etc. April 4, Sunday, 
Dined with Mr. Wyatt. Miss Smith supped in Margaret Street. May 21, 
“‘Supped with Eliza in Albion Place,” etc. 

The marriage took place as below, but no mention of it is made in the Note 
Books. 

1784, August 21, John Soane of the Parish of St. Marylebone married to 
Elizabeth Smith of this parish by special licence at Christ Church, Surrey, by 
Wm. Walker, in the presence of George Wyatt and Eliz'® Levick. 
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1788 
October 16. Soane was appointed Architect to the Bank of England, 
as a result of a contest with thirteen competitors. Wm, Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, was his chief and most influential supporter. He held this 
position for 45 years, retiring on the same date in 1833. The rebuilding 
of the Bank in successive stages resulted in a unity most remarkable 
under the circumstances, and constituted his masterpiece. 


1791 
He was appointed Clerk of the Works to St. James’s Palace, the 
Houses of Parliament and other Public Buildings in Westminster. 


1792-4 
He built No. 12 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which was his office and house 
until 1813, when he built No. 13 and changed houses. (S.N.B.) “ 1793 
April 16: Lincoln’s Inn, hanging up casts.” ‘“ Aug. 22: LIF. fitting 
up Library.” “26 L.I.F. with Mr. Geo. Smith and Mrs. Soane.” 
“1794 Jan. 18 left Scotland Yard, slept at L.I.F. 18 time.” 


1794-6 

This important period of Soane’s life opened with the fairest pros- 
pects. ‘The rebuilding of the Bank had begun, and a promising scheme 
was on foot for such additions and alterations to the House of Lords 
as would have amounted to new Houses of Parliament, and possibly 
anticipated the present Palace of Westminster had the work ever been 
begun, as Soane’s building would have been fireproof. 

Pitt had begun the Revolutionary Wars in 1793, in reply to the invasion 
of Holland by the French, and few could have anticipated at the outset 
that it would be twenty-two years before a stable peace would be effected. 
Architecture suffered severely, and when it was over the 18th century 
school had passed away and a new era had begun. 


1796 

On the 8th March Sir William Chambers, R.A., the Surveyor General, 
died, and James Wyatt, R.A., stepped into his place. Soane had left 
the Board of Works, but this did not prevent Wyatt claiming under his 
patent the work at the Houses of Parliament, which had become urgent 
on the Act of Union being passed in 1800. 

Soane’s opportunity had now passed, and it was not until 1823, after 
the death of Wyatt, that he had another chance of associating his name 
with that great national building. 


1794-1800 
In writing his Memoirs in 1833 the veteran’s memory recalled the six 
years, 1794~1800, while he was engaged on a great house for Wm. Praed, 
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the Banker, at Tyringham, in Bucks, as the happiest of his long career. 
His wife was happy with two young boys, John (born 1785) and George 
(1789), and no shadow of family dissensions had appeared on the horizon. 


1795 
Soane was elected Associate of the Royal Academy (R.A. 1802). 


1796 

The completion of the first portion of the rebuilding of the Bank at 
the eastern corner of Threadneedle Street, with a frontage to Bartholomew 
Lane and a return front to Lothbury, was marked by an outburst of abu- 
sive criticism on the part of the older school, who remained faithful 
to the traditions embodied in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Soane’s work 
was felt to be an innovation. It was in fact a pioneer building, and may 
be said to have paved the way for the future Greek revival in the first 
quarter of the 19th century. As will be seen, Soane could not suffer 
in silence, and his fortunes in his attempted counter attack will be followed 
with interest. 


1800 


January 30. “ Poor old Lady ” (Mrs. Soane Senior, his mother) 
“ died at Chertsey at 10 p.m. in her 87th year ” (S.N.B.). 


1801 


July. Soane was now in a position to purchase as a country retreat 
Pitzhanger Manor at Ealing Green. ‘This estate of twenty-eight acres 
was sold together with the house, which had been built in 1770 by George 
Dance, R.A., while young Soane was in his office. Soane therefore was 
already well acquainted with the place, and he decided to preserve one 
wing of the existing house, containing two rooms by his old master, which 
he considered as of ‘‘ an exquisite taste.” 

During the following ten years he entertained largely his Academy 
and other friends at this characteristic villa, which still exists, though 
altered, as the Ealing Public Library. 


Part I 


EPISODE I 


The Foundation of the Royal Academy (1768) and Architec- 
tural Tuition under Sir Wm. Chambers, R.A. (1774) 


In view of Sir John Soane’s long association with the Royal Academy, 
founded in the year in which he came to London, the following letter, 
obtained 1 and preserved by him, is given here. It throws considerable 
light on the start of the new “ Institution,” and on factors which deter- 
mined its early career. The “ Mr. Gilpin ” to whom the letter is addressed 
would be John Sawrey Gilpin (1733-1807), animal painter, brother 
of the Rev. Wm. Gilpin (1724-1804) who wrote so much on “ Picturesque 
Beauty.” J.S.G. was a pupil of Samuel Scott, the marine painter. He 
was elected A.R.A. 1795, at the age of 62, and R.A. in 1797. 

Those who are interested in the art history of the time can appreciate 
the quality of the list of the elect. Some notable names are missing, 
as, in architecture, Robert Adam and James Stuart. 


W™ TYLER, THOMAS SANDBY, PAUL SANDBY, To MR GILPIN 
IN SHEET STREET WINDSOR BERKS 
LONDON, Dec. 13, 1768. 
Dear Sir, 

I received your letter on the g*" instant, and the contents of it gave 
me much concern as I greatly fear you have been misinformed of the 
nature of the new Institution. 

The King has appointed a Royal Academy, of which there are 40 
Academicians and no more. I have enclosed you a list of their names 
and flatter myself You will wish to be included in their number. The 
number must be immediately filled up, after which there will be no 
vacancy, but (? believe me) it is on this account that my brother and 
self are so (? very) sollicitous to engage You in an Academy, whose 
government, elections, and all other matters are wholly (? in) the King’s 
breast. ‘This circumstance must entirely silence all envious cabals, all 
designing manceuvres, and all intriguing sollicitations; it will reflect 
the highest honor of the members, and redound to the King’s per- 
petual praise, as the founder of so great, so national, an Institution. 
We are by no means in want of people, but I would sincerely wish every 
painter of eminence would enter voluntarily into an Exhibition of so 
much honor and so impartially conducted. 


1 Apparently in 1817, as in pencil is 1817, a characteristic note. 
1768 
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Your doubts relative to the Society of Artists! are I think chimerical, 
as that Society would not be destroyed by our desertion, but must I 
think be only second best in the public esteem. Our fund will be appro- 
priated to Charity and we shall admitt every performance of real merit 
to be exhibited, but carefully avoid a multiplicity of bad ones. The 
Exhibitors will have a right to be elected Academicians upon any vacancy, 
but the number 4o by the King’s command can never be extended, and 
we shall by this regulation avoid the disagreeable circumstance of that 
numberless body ever divided in opinion, easily alarmed and easily 
worked into tumult by the insinuations of artful men. 

Thus have I, in the confidence of friendship, disclosed my utmost 
knowledge of this affair, which goes not out in search of members, for 
many are daily offering, but I think our long acquaintance and esteem 
require this explanation, the answer to which I hope will terminate to 
our mutual satisfaction. 

We are, Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient Servants, 
W™ Tyzer. T. Sanpsy. P. Sanpsy. 

P.S.—Mr. Eyres desires his respects and coincides in this opinion. 


List OF THE ACADEMICIANS (dates and notes added by Editor). 


. Angelica, Kaufman (1741-1807). Swiss. m. 1781 A. Zucchi. 

. Baker, .J. (1736-1771). Flower painter. 

. Barret, G. (1732-1784). Irish. Landscape painter. 

. Bartolozzi, F. (1727-1802). Italian engraver. 

. Calton, C. (1728-1798). Coast painter and landscapes. 

a Garlint, A. ( -1790). Italian sculptor. 

Chambers, Sir W™ (1726-1796). Architect. ‘Treasurer of R.A. 

. Cipriani, G. B. (1727-1785). Italian designer and painter. 

. Cotes, F. (1725-1770). Portrait painter. 

. Chamberlin, M.( ~—-1787). Portraits. 

. Dance, Nathaniel (1734-1811). Painter. Afterwards Sir N. D. 
Holland, Bart. 

. Gainsborough, 'T. (1727-1788). 

. Gwyn, J.( = -1786). Architect. 

. Hayman, F. (1708-1776)... Librarian 1770. Portrait painter. 

. Hone, N. (1718-1784). Irish. Portraits. 

. Meyer, J. (1735-1789). German. Miniature Painter. 

. Moser, G. M. (1704-1783). ist Keeper. Swiss birth. 

. Moser, Miss M., daughter of above ( -1819). Flower painter. 

. Newton, F. M. (1720-1794). 1st Secretary of R.A. to 1788. Portrait 

painter. 
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11761. Held an exhibition in Spring Gardens. Granted a charter 1765, a 
secession (1768) formed the R.A. as above, rest continued as a Free Society of 
Artists until 1778. 
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20. Penny, E. (1714-1791). Pupil of Hudson. Professor of Painting 
to 1783. 

21. Richards, J.1.( | -1810). Scene painter. znd Sec. R.A. to Dec. 
1810. 

22. Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-1792). 1st President (1768-1791). 

23. Sandby, P. (1725-1809). Water-colourist. 

24. Sandby, T. (1721-1798). 1st Professor of Architecture. 

25. Serres, D. (1722-1793). Gascon. Sea painter. 

26. Toms, P.(  -1776). Engraver. 

27. Tyler, W. ( -1801). Architect and Sculptor. 

28. Wale, S. ( -1786). 1st Professor of Perspective. Book illustrator. 

29. West, B. (1738-1820). 2nd President (1792-1820). 

30. Wilson, R. (1714-1782). Landscape painter. 

31. Wilton, J. (1722-1803). Sculptor. Keeper (17go-1803). 

32. Yeo, R.( -1779). Engraver to the Mint. 

33. Zuccarelli, F. (1702-1789). Italian Painter. Landscapes. 

P.S.—Zoffany (34) and Mortimer (35) have promised and your friend 
Marlow now wavers in his resolution as the King has signed it ' and the 
list must be filled up in 3 days. 

There will be four Professors, of Painting, Architecture, Anatomy, 
and Perspective. Mr. Penny, Mr. Sandby, Dr. Hunter (1718-1783), 
Mr. Kirby. 

34. Zoffany, J. (1735-1810). Born in Germany. Portraits. 
35. Mortimer, J. H. (1741-1778). Historical painter. 
Milner. 
Dance, G. (1740-1825). Architect. Soane’s Master. 
Hoare, W. (1706-1792). Portraits. 

Associates to the number of 20 being decided upon, 11 were elected 
in August 1770. 6 Associate engravers having been elected in February 
of that year. 


SIR W™ CHAMBERS To M. EDWARD STEVENS, ARCHITECT, 
AU CAFFE ANGLOIS, PLACE D’ESPAGNE, ROME 


(BERNERS STREET) LONDON, August 5th, 1774. 


| Note.—A copy of this letter was given by Sir Wm. Chambers to Soane 
as a guide to his studies on his tour after winning the Gold Medal.] 


Dear Sir, 


Your letter of the 20% of April came when I was in France and I 
have since my return found no time to answer it till now. 


”» 


1““The Instrument ” was signed by George III. 108 Dec. 1767. Thirty-six . 
were named as original members (add Milner, G. Dance, Wm. Hoare to above 
list and leave out Mortimer). 1st Public Assembly 2 Jany 1769 in Pall Mall, 
when Reynolds as President delivered his first Discourse. 
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Our students at Rome are right to make a better use of their time 
now than they formerly used to do, for unless they study hard and 
acquire superior talents, they will do little here ; this country swarming 
so with artists of all kinds, that unless a man does much better than his 
neighbours, he will have but an indifferent chance of making his way. 

It gives me great pleasure to hear of Your perfect recovery; you will 
now be able to prosecute your studies properly, not by sending people 
to study for you, as some of our famous architects here did, but by 
drawing, measuring, and observing everything upon the spot yourself. 
Always see with Your own eyes, and though it is right to hear the judg- 
ment of others, yet never determine but by your own, not rashly, but 
after repeated observations, for our perceptions are not always just. 
It is vulgarly said that taste has no rules, but this, like most vulgar opinions, 
is erroneous ; it has many ; some pointed out by books, but more that 
are not mentioned, which You must find out, if You would work with 
certainty at all times. It is only by repeated and careful observations 
that you can arrive at this knowledge, common fame indeed will lead 
you to the works that have stood the test and been the admiration of 
many ages, but your own penetration must discover their true beauties, 
and the secrets by which they were produced. 

Do not, as some have done, begin Your studies where they ought to 
be left off, and instead of forming your self upon those noble remains, 
whence the great masters of the 154 and 16" Centuries collected their 
knowledge, trifle away Your time, in collecting little poor ornaments 
and extravagant forms, from the remains of barbarous times.” Our taste 
here has already been sufficiently poisoned by this unlucky mistake. 
Work in the same quarry with M. Angelo, Vignola, Peruzzi and Palladio,? 
use their materials, search for more, and endeavour to unite the grand 
manner of the two first, with the elegance, simplicity, and purity of the 
last. 

Observe well the works of the celebrated Bernini,! at once an able 
architect, painter and sculptor ; see how well they are conducted, how 
artfully he took advantage of circumstances, and sometimes made even 
the defects of his situations contribute to the perfection of his work ; 
his compositions are not in the severe sublime style of Antiquity, but 
they are always ingenious, graceful, and full of effect. Pietro da Cor- 
tona® was in the same road with Bernini, but by no means his equal, 
excepting in painted decorations for ceilings and other interiour works, 
though even there Bernini was a very great master, as you will perceive 
by the vault of the Jesu, composed and executed under his direction. 


1 Probably a cut at R. & J. Adam. 2 Ditto. 
3M. Angelo (1474-1563). Vignola (1507-1573). Peruzzi (1481-1536). Palladio 
(1518-1580). 
4 Bernini (1598-1680). 
5 P, da Cortona (1596-1669), S. Maria della Pace, Rome. 
Il 
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You will see nothing of Palladio’s at Rome, nor elsewhere, excepting 
in the Venetian State, and particularly the Vicentine, where his works 
and those of Scamozzi,! which are numerous, require Your particular 
attention. Study them carefully, and correct that luxuriant, bold, and 
perhaps licentious Style, which you will have acquired at Rome, Florence, 
Genoa and Bologna, by their simple, chaste, but rather tame manner; 
form if you can a style of Your own in which endeavour to avoid the faults 
and blend the perfections of all. 

Naples has never been famed for (? architects) they are now I apprehend 
worse than ever. You will see some execrable performances there, and 

; there about, of Vanvitelli,2 Fuga, and some blockheads of less note, 
avoid them all, as you must Boromini with all the later Architects of 
ee Rome, excepting Salvi, who had indeed no general principles to guide 
him, yet sometimes fortunately hit upon the right, as appears by parts 

of his fountain of Trevi, and parts of his Dominican church at Viterbo. 

You will find great advantage in the decorative part by sketching, or 
drawing accurately, many of the fragments which lie scattered in all the 

= villas about Rome, and in the environs of Naples. Draw in the Academy 
the human figure with the same view, correctly if you can, but at least 
with spirit and taste. Converse much with artists of all Countrys, par- 
ticularly foreigners, that you may get rid of national prejudices. Seek 

a for those who have most reputation, young or old, amongst which forget 
not Piranesi,? who you may see in my name; he is full of matter, extra- 
vagant tis true, often absurd, but from his overflowings you may gather 
much information. Study painting and sculpture thoroughly, you 
cannot be a master in Your own art without great judgment in these, 
which are so intimately connected with it. Study them with regard to 
.the knowledge of masters, as an ornamental and profitable science, but 
for your own use study them in a higher light. I have neither time nor 
paper to write any more at this time, but if You think my advice can 

be of any use call for it freely on all occasions, and believe me to be 

Most sincerely, d? St, 
Your Obedt humble servt, 
W™ CHAMBERS. 


My wife and daughters join with me in Complim's to M®s Stevens. 
Your little girl spent the day with us on Sunday last, and improves very 
much in all respects. Compliments from us to Abbé Grant, he will 
make you known to the English. 


1 Scamozzi, Vincenzio (1552-1616). 

* Vanvitelli (1700-1773), Caserta Palace. Fuga (1699-1782), Consulta and 
S.M. Maggiore, Rome. Boromini (1599-1677), Propaganda Fide. Salvi (1699- 
1751). ‘Trevi (1735-48), 5. M. di Gradi, Viterbo. The Jesu, Rome, is by Vignola, 
completed after his death. 

3 Piranesi, G. B. (1721-Lp88). 
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Endorsed on the back.—‘‘ Received and forwarded this 26th August 
by Mr. Stevens’ most obedient Servant, Thos. Jenkins.” 


Note.—Edward Stevens, A.R.A., died in Rome in 1775, and it is not 
known how the original letter came ultimately into Soane’s possession. 
It was one which he treasured very much, and he refers to it in his writings. 
Stevens was a pupil of Chambers in 1762-6 and had been elected A.R.A. 
in 1770. He exhibited a Design for a Royal Exchange at Dublin compe- 
tition (1769), one of the first three, and some designs for houses. 

The Abbé Grant was a well-known figure in Rome; he is referred to 
in James Adam’s Diary of his Tour in Italy, 1760-3. 

Thos. fenkins. ‘The English banker and dealer in antiques in connection 
with Gavin Hamilton and others. 

The letter is extremely characteristic both in matter and style. It is 
like an abridgment of the Civil Architecture. "The 1759, ’68 and ’g1 (the 
last Edition “‘ presented by the Author 1792 ”’) editions are all in the Soane. 
A glance at the bust of the old Roman by Westmacott, now in the Museum, 
is also explanatory. In later reprints of the Civil Architecture the real 
attitude of Chambers towards Grecian Architecture is obscured, or explained 
away. 


EPISODE 2 
Soane’s First Appearance as an Author 


Note To Prospectus. March, 1777. 


BEFORE setting out on his grand tour, as Travelling Student of the Academy, 
Soane had made an arrangement to publish his first work on Architecture. 
The book probably appeared while he was absent in Italy, and was 
apparently regarded by him in later life as in the nature of a youthful 
indiscretion. It illustrates his love of work, and also his desire to figure 
as an author, which never left him. By dint of much hard work and 
endless experiments, Soane did eventually in the last years of his life 
contrive in a measure to express his ideas in writing. 


Soan, Fohn, Designs in Architecture. Fol. London, 1778. 

Two copies in the Soane Library. The plate mark is ‘‘ Published July 1, 
1778.” (Six Shillings sewed). A second issue (?) may have appeared, as 
another copy, with two plates to a page, has on the title page, “ J. Soane, 
Member of the Academies of Parma and Florence.” 

Plate 36, ‘‘ Designs for a Mausoleum to the Memory of James King 
Esq. drowned June 19,1776,” evidently gives the name of Soane’s fellow 
student (see page 4). The design is the same as the Earl of Chatham 
design of 1776 in the Model Room of the Soane. 


The young author’s ideas for the work were set out in the following 
communication to the publishers :— 
a3 
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No. 7 HAMILTON STREET, PrccapiLLy, LoNpoN, March, 1777. 
PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING A WORK IN ARCHITECTURE 


To consist of designs for Public and Private Buildings with their 
internal decorations, to be comprized on 80 folio Copper plates, engraved 
by the most eminent Masters and printed on Royal paper with such 
letter press as may be necessary to elucidate the several designs ; the 
utmost care and exertion have been employed in the several compositions 
for this Work, the whole being intended to form a set of designs to 
please the different tastes in Architecture and to render the work generally 
useful and immediately calculated for execution. It is proposed to fill 
the plates nearly as follows :— 


Plans, Elevations and Sections of Bridges for Public and 
Private Uses on é : : . 6 Plates 
Mausoleums . ‘ ? : : 0 
British Senate House. : : og 
Churches : : : . 2 <6 
Town Mansions 
Villas cane 
Temple and other Garden Awitine 
Icehouse and Hothouse f 
Designs for Chimneypieces and Monum's . 
Ceilings, etc. : 
Friezes, Pannels and other decor 
Altars, "Types, crete: 
Tables and other furniture 


1 
N 
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NNO DWN OF 


J. Soane? presents his compliments to M? Taylor * and sends the 
enclosed according to M? 'Taylor’s desire. Will call on him on Thursday 
Even® next. 


EPISODE 3 


Early Days of Travel and Study Abroad 


THE Correspondence opens with two early Soane letters, dated “ Sep- 


tember 3, 1775,” and “‘ August 1, 1778,” addressed to Mr. Henry Wood, 
and later on, endorsed by Shoe as follows :— 


! Possibly Tripods. 

2 'The final e has been added, being in a darker ink. 

®'The Josiah Taylor (1761-1834) of 59, High Holborn, who had a house at 
Stockwell, as mentioned by J. Britton in his Autobiography (1850), would be a son. 
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“ Two letters to M" Henry Wood. 


“Rect from Mr? Rossi? on Sunday 1st Ap! 1824. 

“They were given to him many years ago by Mt Smirke,? to put 
Mr R. on his guard against believing anything I should say ! 2 

The first letter is interesting and valuable because of the rarity of 
early letters by Soane. At this time (1775) he appears to be still assisting 
Henry Holland, junior, while at the same time we know that he was 
competing strenuously for the students’ prizes of the Royal Academy. 
He mentions in his book (1830) that his salary at this time was {60 a 
year. The second letter written August, 1778, three years later, finds 
him at Rome and evidently elated at reaching his goal at last. 


JOHN SOANE To H. WOOD 


LONDON, Sep! 3, 1775. 
Dear Woon, 

Upon second consideration I would wish you would not charge the 
two guineas I had of you to M' H.? I have sent you one, and hope you 
will not think me intrusive by detain® the other about a fortnight. I then 
greatly wish to discharge all pecuniary obligations between us, and 
sincerely hope it will be in my power, for it would greatly add to my 
happiness, as much as it now hurts, to have it in my power to be of service 
to my friend, rather than the case now is, believe me, tho in great 


haste, 
Your sincere friend and hble serv, 
i sic 


1 Rossi (R.A.), John Charles Felix (1762-1839). Born at Nottingham, where 
his father, a native of Siena, was a doctor. Young Rossi was apprenticed to a 
sculptor and proceeded to London in 1781, where he became a student of the 
Royal Academy. He gained the Gold Medal in 1784, and in 1785 went to Rome 
for three years. He was elected Associate 1798, and R.A. in 1802. He executed 
various monuments in St. Paul’s, etc., but eventually fell into pecuniary diff- 
culties, and was helped by Sir John Soane. There are two casts of his work 
in the Soane, one of a bust of George Dance, R.A., and the other of a group, 
“The Intervention of Providence.” (See page 479, Episode 41, 1834.) 

2 Smirke (R.A.), Robert (1751-1845). Born 1752 at Wigton, near Carlisle. 
He entered the R.A. Schools in 1772, the year in which Soane obtained the Silver 
Medal. He was elected A.R.A. in 1791, R.A. in 1793, and chosen as Keeper in 
1804, but this appointment was not confirmed by the King, on account of his 
radical views. The origin of the antipathy between him and Soane is uncertain. 
Probably it began over the expulsion of his son, Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. (1780- 
1867), who had been placed as a pupil in Soane’s office in 1796, but only remained 
there a year, Soane having no opinion of his aptitude. The determined father 
seems to have coached young Robert himself and thereafter to have made the 
pushing of his son’s fortunes the special aim of his life. 

“March 1, 1796, Mr. Smirke brought his son”’ (S.N.B.). There is an early 
drawing of his in the Pupils’ book. 

3 Mr. H. would be Henry Holland, in whose office Soane was at the time. 
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JOHN SOAN, ESQ., TO MR. WOOD, CARVER, LONDON, 
to be left at M* Baker, Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. 
ROME: Augst 1st 1778. 


SIR, 

I flatter myself you are so much my wellwisher as to receive pleasure 
in being informed of my safe arrival at this place (on the 2"4 of May).* I 
need not tell you my attention is entirely taken up in the seeing and 
examining the numerous and inestimable remains of Antiquity, as you 
are no stranger to the zeal and attachment I have for them and with 
what impatience I have waited for the scenes I now enjoy, which has 
prevented my writing before. From the omission I am convinced you 
will not form an opinion of the friendship, which I have so long pro- 
fess’d, being decreased, believe me I ever was and still am most anxious 
to be of service to you ; these are but words, but when I come to England 
I hope to have it in my power to shew you how much they are akin to 
the heart; I wished to have had a serious hour with you before I left 
London, but it is now too late, if I can be of any service to you the 
trial will find me most willing. I must beg of you to give my Com- 
plim's to Mt Rothwell,? I should be very glad to hear from him ; though 
ignorant of deserving his censure, I believe he entertains but an indif- 
ferent opinion of me; time, I am convinced, will shew him his opinion 
is ill founded. I expect to hear from you very soon and a very long 
letter, how you go on at Knightsbridge and elsewhere, any news, ever so 
trifling, is acceptable ; remember you are writing to a man who sincerely 
wishes you well. 


J. Soan. 
Direct Al Sigt® Soan, Caffe Inglese, Roma. 


Note ON SOANE’s Two Years’ StuDy IN ROME AND ITALy, 1778-1780 


As a Gold Medallist (1776) and prospective Travelling Student, young 
Soane had been presented to his Majesty George III., whose personal 
interest in “ His Academy ”’ was well known, by Sir William Chambers, 
R.A. (1726-96), the Treasurer of that body, and the ex-tutor in architecture 
to the King while Prince of Wales. 

Soane had set out on March 24, 1778, at 4 a.m. for Dover, with young 
Brettingham as his companion, for the journey to Rome. The young archi- 
tect, during this stay in Rome and Italy, was patronised by Thomas Pitt, 
Lord Camelford, and by the Bishop of Derry, afterwards 4th Earl of Bristol ; 
but he made, as we shall see, many lifelong friends as well. 

Unfortunately Soane’s stay in Italy was cut short by a year, as he returned 


1 Soane’s Passport, signed “ Louis, Versailles, 29/2 March, 1778,” going to Italy, 
has been preserved and shows that his journey only occupied about one month, 
as he arrived at Rome May 2, and for those days this must have been pretty well 
straight through. 

2 A relative of Holland? Query if Rowles. See letter December, 1808, 
page 136. 
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to England in June, 1780, in consequence of the great inducements of 
immediate and important employment held out to him by his episcopal 
patron. The Bishop, however, as it soon appeared, had too much of the 
amateur architect in his composition to make a satisfactory employer or patron. 
Although it was not in Soane’s nature to forgive the serious disappoint- 
ment that ensued, he must have derived considerable benefit from his 
close association at this time with the learned and witty Bishop. A design 
made by Soane in Rome (1778-9) for the Bishop of Derry is given in his 
Public and Private Buildings (1828 and 1832). In the text the author says 
it was made “ in imitation of one of the rooms at Claremont,! in Surrey, 
executed from a design made by me during the time I was employed by the 
late Mr. Henry Holland.” 

Soane further tells us in an unpublished memoir that “ other drawings 
were made for the improvement of his Lordship’s private residence at 
Downhill (Ireland), and I likewise made drawings of the little temple at 
Tivoli that a facsimile might be erected on the domains of that learned 
prelate.” These latter are the drawings exhibited in the Soane Museum, 
in connection with the models and casts of that temple, and of Soane’s 
masterpiece, the N.W. corner of the Bank of England, which was based 
upon his studies at Tivoli. 

During an excursion to Naples with his Lordship, the party stopped to 
see the remains of the Villa of Lucullus, near Terracina (Dec. 25, 1778). 
This incident gave rise to Soane’s design for a classical dog kennel, which 
he made at Naples, where it was shown to a large party of Italian mon- 
signori. Soane records, “ This day afforded a rich mental repast. The 
Bishop mingled with his usual wit and pleasantry many lively sallies on the 
follies and extravagances of the illustrious Romans.” 

“Tn 1779 the Bishop of Derry left Italy, and soon after by the death of 
his brother succeeded to the title of Earl of Bristol. On this occasion I 
received a letter from his Lordship, requesting my immediate attendance, 
stating that he had selected me for his architect, to erect a mansion for the 
family at Ickworth. . . . After repeated hesitations I left Italy and returned 
to London in June... . In the course of this journey, part of the bottom 
of my trunk, which was placed within the bar at the back of the carriage, 
came out, whereby I lost, with other valuable papers and property, two of 
my honorary medals, and all my correspondence with the Lord Bishop 
of Derry.” 

Soane proceeded to Ickworth and Ireland, but after staying six weeks 
with his Lordship ‘‘ without any prospect of professional employment, 


I asked permission to return to England.” . . . Experience had now taught 
me how much I had overrated the magnificent promises and splendid 
delusions of the Lord Bishop of Derry. ... I was keenly wounded, 


depressed in spirits, and my best energies paralysed.” 


1 For Lord Clive (1725-1774), House rebuilt on the former estate of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Begun 1770(?). In progress up to Clive’s death, November, 1774. 
The date 1780 in New Vit. Brit. (1800) probably refers to some resumption, or 
completion, of the work. 

2 Entry, S. Note Book, at Downhill: ‘ Arrived late in the evening Saturday 
27 July, 1780. Left Saturday, 2nd Sept., at half-past-two.”’ He crossed to the 
North of England and visited Burdon at Castle Eden, October 6, 1780. 
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The following Travel Note by Soane himself, probably drawn up for 
one of his friends about to visit Naples, is highly interesting in the absence 
of any direct account of his tour :— 


TraveL Note BY SIR JOHN SOANE 


(No date, water mark of paper is 
foreign, and it may be about 1780.) 


At Veletri. The birthplace of Augustus, see the gardens of the Prince 

Angelotti and much sculpture. 

The Spanish entrenchments are still visible. 

Pass part of the Pontine Marshes, which are about twenty-five 
miles in length. 

On the old Appian Way, the old monuments are interesting. 

Terracina. 'The remains of the corinthian temple, etc. Remains of the 
palace of the Emperor Theodosius. 

Three miles beyond Sermoneta, a little on the right hand, is the 
Ponte della Cecilia. 

Gaeta. In the Cathedral is a fine vase of Grecian sculpture, representing 
the birth of Bacchus, etc. ‘The rock which split at the Crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ. 

Old Capua. Agree with your voiturier to take you to old Capua, it is 
only two miles out of the way. ‘The remains of the Amphitheatre, 
built of Italian Marble, are very considerable, as are also many other 
remains in the neighbourhood. 

Naples. I was with Messrs. Bosanquet, Patteson, etc. at the Albergo 
Reale, San Lucia, the situation is most desirable, we had each a 
room in the upper story and paid for it 4 carlines per day, and 7 
carlines for dinner, 2 for breakfast, etc. 

Capo di Monte. Sepulchral Chapel of San Severino. 

Fiammingo’s celebrated basso relievo in the church of the Santi 
Apostoli. ‘The Castle. ‘Theatre of San Carlo. ‘Tomb of Sannozano. 
Church of San Clair. 

King’s Palace (observe the Queen’s apartments). 

Grotto at Sir W™ Hamilton’s. ‘The Castle. 

Grotto di. ‘This is simply a road cut through the rock to Pozzuolo. 

Pausillipo. Over it, Tomb of Virgil. Lago d’Agnano. Grotto del Cane, 
Stuffe, Pisciarelli, Sulfaterra, etc. 

Pozzuolo, Amphitheatre. ‘The Mole, by some called Caligula’s bridge. 
Temple of Jupiter Serapis. Hot and cold baths of Nero. Grotto 
of the Cumean Sybil. Lago d’Averno. Temple of Apollo. 

Coast of Baia. 'Temples of Venus, Mercury, Diana, etc. Piscina Mira- 
bile. Mare Morto. Styx. Cento Camerelli. 

Cuma. Arco Felice. Several ancient Temples, etc. 

See the Islands of Nisida, Ischia and Caprea. 

Herculaneum. 

Portict. Paintings, Statues, etc., in the Museum. You must have an 
order from the Prime Minister. Sir W™ Hamilton will procure it. 
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Pompeit. 

Paestum. Leave Naples early in the morning, see Pompeii about sixteen 
miles from Naples, dine there, go out to Salerno about ten miles 
further, sleep there ; very early the next morning, having procured a 
guide, set out for Paestum and return the same evening to Salerno, 
and see Pompeii once more. 

Beneventi. Arch of Trajan built by Apollodorus, of wonderful execution. 
There is also an amphitheatre too much in ruins to be interesting. 
Go on horseback, is about thirty-five miles. Pass the Caudine Forks. 

Caserta. ‘The King’s Palace. 

The Acqueduct, about four miles from Caserta, is a great modern 
work, and merits a peep, they are both the works of Vanvitelli. Miser- 
able in points of composition, as indeed are all the works in architecture 
of Naples. 


R. F. B. TO JOHN SOAN 


ROME, Tuesday, Dec. 22, 1778. 
Dear SOAN, 

I am very sorry to be obliged to break my word to you: but, upon 
seeing Mr. Hamilton this morning and consulting with him about going 
to Naples, it was not in my power to persuade him that it was at all an 
eligible scheme. He would not come into it, and insinuated that, if I 
did so, he would have nothing to do with it; he even went so far as 
to say it would be imprudent. I signified to him the advantages, and 
promise I had made. ‘The former he did not think would be great, as 
there is so little to do for an architect there. ‘The latter he was sure 
you would forgive, as you would find it rather inconvenient, consider- 
ing the manner in which you go, and that you will of course be much 
with the Bishop, and other gentlemen. So my Dear Friend (for such 
still I will call You), you must not take it amiss. My will and inclina- 
tion are with You most heartily, but as my friends disapprove, and the 
world would call me rash and foolish, I am sure there is no reason 
to apologize to you, who I think, at least hope, have yet more regard 
for me than to wish me to be guilty of temerity. So, though I can’t 
have the pleasure of being with You, I hope to hear from You very often. 

I called at Lord Harvey’s house this morning, and find her Ladyship 
setts off on thursday, shall therefore send by some of the servants every- 
thing I think You can possibly wish to have with You in a little box, 
as the trunk would be too troublesome. I don’t send you the keys 
because should they be lost it might be expensive to repair it. 

I called on Mr. Jenkins and got the enclosed Bill of Credit, he 
received me very brutishly, and said You should have mentioned how 
You wanted. The letter is one I found at his house. I shall send all 
Your letters very faithfully. As You desired, I have measured the great 
granite basons in the Medici Gardens, these are the sketches. 

If you will give me leave to copy that Room You designed for Lord 
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H. I shall be obliged to you. I should like too to have copies of the 
others of the same Room. I hope I have forgot nothing, if I have, 
let me know, and I can send You any thing. I shall be glad to hear 
from you soon. Sure I need not say, that You can’t mention to Lord 
H. that some sudden reasons occasioned my change of sentiment. 

I have wrote You a very long letter, therefore hope Youll follow the 
example, and let me hear from you soon, till when and for ever may 
prosperity and happiness be inseparably Your constant companions. 
Vale. 

Yours most heartily, (signed by a monogram R.F.B. ?) 


NoTE ON THE PROBABLE WRITER OF THE LETTER OF DECEMBER 22, 1778 } 


It seems most probable that the writer of this letter, which has only a 
monogram signature, was Robert Furze Brettingham, supposed nephew 
of Mathew Brettingham, born about 1750. It is known that he was in 
Italy, from which he returned in 1781 (?). He had a house, 9 Berkeley 
Square, with a room which he added at the rear. In 1783 he exhibited 
drawings of antique fragments from the Vatican Museum, Rome, and two 
designs for a Sepulchral Chapel. In 1794 he had part in the design of 
Reading Gaol, to which reference is made later. He is supposed to have 
made some designs for work at Lansdowne House, and his uncle’s name is met 
with in relation to some undoubted designs of Robert Adam, i.e. Lincoln’s 
Inn (1776), Cumberland House, and also proposed buildings at Cambridge. 
R. F. B. seems to have had a post at the Board of Works from which he 
retired in 1805. 

It is certain that he was with Soane at Rome, because in the Memoirs 
Soane quotes a criticism of the Senate House design (1778), as exhibited 
at the R.A. 1779, written by Mathew in a letter to his nephew while in 
Rome. It would seem therefore that the idea that Mathew died before 
1753 2 must be a mistake. There is a tone of affectionate discipleship 
about this letter which is very pleasant, although it would appear that 
the writer was the elder of the two. 

See letter November 17, 1781: “‘ Brettingham just recovered serious 
illness?’ (p. 42). 

See letter March 18, 1782: “ B. just ventured from Naples” (p. 44). 

I have also found an entry in Soane’s Note Book, 1809: ‘‘ March 18, this 
day while I was on my way to Dover with Mr. Robert Brettingham.” 


While an entry of 1830 gives “ Friday 18” March at 5 in the morning 
set out for Italy!” 


ExpLaANaTory Notes To LETTER OF DECEMBER 22, 1778 


“ Hamilton.’—This may be meant either for Gavin Hamilton, or Sir 
Wm. Hamilton. ‘The former is mentioned as having authority amongst 
the artists at Rome. Born 1730(?) of Scottish descent he became resident 


1 Soane left Rome December 22 and came to Naples on the 29th. He was 
away about 4 months. 


* He died 1769 according to a tablet in the church at Norwich, but it seems 
as if the date should be 1779. 
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in Rome, where he died in 1797. On the other hand, Sir W™ Hamilton is 
mentioned elsewhere as a patron of Soane at this period and he had a 
special position at Naples. 

“The Bishop.’—Frederick Augustus, 4" Earl of Bristol (1779-1803), 
and Bishop of Londonderry. Born August 1, 1730; married rot Aug. 
1752 Elizabeth d. of Sir Jermyn Davers, Bart., and sister and heir of Sir 
Charles Davers, Bart. She died Oct. 19, 1800. There were two sons 
and three daughters of this marriage. His lordship died 8» July, 1803. 


The eldest son had died 1796, and the second, Fred. W™, rst Marquess . 


(1826) and fifth Earl, born Oct. 2, 1769, succeeded. He married Elizabeth 
2™ dau. of Clotworthy, 1st Lord Templedown. He was F.R.S. and F.S.A., 
and from the designs of M. Asprucci of Rome (1764-1804) carried on 
Ickworth, near Bury St. Edmunds, with the aid of Frederick Sandys of 
Bury St. Edmunds as resident architect (1792-1803). When he died it 
was left unfinished for twenty years. Later on, wings were added and the 
house was first inhabited in 1830. 

In Arthur Young’s Tours are some comments on the Bishop of Derry’s 
fad of building circular houses. He heavily embarrassed himself both 
on his estate Downhill, near Coleraine in Ireland, and at Ickworth in 
Suffolk.t Apparently the reference to the ‘“‘ Room for Lord H.” is the well- 
known Soane design for the “ Summer Dining Room” for the Bishop of 
Derry, whose family name was Hervey. 

The Bishop with his wife was at Trieste April and May, 1777, at Pyr- 
mont drinking the waters in July, and at Valdagno in September. Visited 
Augsburg in September, also Munich, Innsbruck, and Verona and Vicenza. 
He was in Rome January, 1778, had a house at Albano in May, and resided 
in Rome July-December. Soane arrived at Rome May 2. In a letter 
from the Bishop to Mrs. Foster, Rome, December, 1778,” he says: ‘‘ We 
are just making a jaunt to Naples. Our company of English multiplies 
very much and some pleasant people among them, especially Mr. ‘Thomas 
Pitt, nephew of my hero, he resembles him so much both in person and 
understanding he is quite a treat to me, and having been intimate with 
him in his last years, becomes twentyfold more interesting. I am _ pur- 
chasing treasures for the Downhill, which I flatter myself will be a 'Tus- 
culanum.” ‘This is the “‘ Jaunt”’? in which Soane was now joining. 

Writing from Naples, February 22, 1779, to Sir John Strange, the Bishop 
mentions the ‘“‘ would-be naturalist and half-natural, poor Bowdler,”’ who 
was also known to Soane (pages 30 and 307). 

The Bishop was at Florence in April, and in England in November. In 
December he succeeded to the title of Earl of Bristol and the family estates 
at Ickworth. 


1 Downhill. See Neale’s Seats, 4to, London, 1823, VI. ‘here is a Mauso- 
leum on the estate to his brother George William (died 1775). Near Belfast he 
also erected Ballyscullion, the Irish Fonthill. It was pulled down and the portico 
used in 1811-12 for St. George’s Church, Belfast (Arch. Dict.). 

Ickworth. See Jas. Spiller’s amusing description, Sept. 1, 1821, Episode 24, 
page 319. 

2 From F. B.’s letter to Soane, December ,22 the tour seems only to have begun 
at about that date. 
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This appears to be all the information obtainable of the time spent by 
the Bishop and Soane together in Italy, for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Sydney, who is engaged on the Bishop’s Life and Correspondence.+ 

As Soane dates a plan of the theatre at Syracuse, June, 1779, they probably 
parted at Naples. The time limit of their acquaintance in Italy seems to 
be May, 1778, to May, 1779. 


LEDTER SB Y* 1.05. 


Pasted in ‘‘ Original Sketches, Miscellaneous Architectural Subjects, 
chiefly by $. Soane, 1770-1798.” 


Ths. Vi MILAN, Aug*’ 1779. 
Dear Sir, 

I did myself the honor of writing to you from Rome enclosing a sketch 
of your house in London,? which I hope you have received, and that 
it found you in a much stronger state of body than you had when I left 
Naples. 

I am flattered by the friendship you have honoured me with, of not 
being too intrusive by informing you of my conduct: Mr. Burdon, for 
whose friendship I can never be sufficiently grateful, having brought 
me with him to Parma, I informed myself of the subject for the Premium 
in Architecture, to be given by the Royal Academy of this place * in 
1780 (May), for which I wish to become a candidate, if it meet with your 
approbation. I have therefore taken the liberty of enclosing you two 
designs for ‘‘ Un Castello d’acqua, decorato d’una pubblica fontana. Si 
domando il piano, |’Elevatione, e lo Spaccato d’un Serbatojo d’acqua, 
che in grandissima copia si supporranno in esso racolte per commodo, 
ed ornamento d’una Metropoli. La Facciata adunque di questo edifizio 
sara posta nel fondo d’una larga piazza, ed onerassi con tutta la magnifi- 
cenza di una pubblica fontana, che si vedra divisa in piu polle scaturise 
da Statue, da Rupi, o da animali, come vorra la fantasia dell’ Architetto, 
che rappresentando qualche Favola, o qualche Istoria pit distinguersi 
nell’inventione. Si vuole eziandid un allogio unito al Serbatojo per 


gli Idraulici, e Custodi dell’ Edificio.” 


1'The Bishop, writing to Hamilton from Rome July 2, mentions Jenkins as his 
banker. Passeri is painting a picture for him. Proposes to form a company to 
unroll the MS. from Herculaneum. Sir Wm. Hamilton he calls his old school- 
fellow. Influenza at Albano in September, all family down with it. 

In January, 1778, commissioned full length of his brother from Vanoost. In 
close friendship with Cardinal Bernis, French Ambassador at Rome (who signs 
Soane’s passport). Sequestration of his effects by the French at Rome 1798. 

2 Thos. Pitt (Lord Camelford, 1784) had a house in Hereford Street and a 
villa at Petersham. 

3 After Soane’s return June, 1780, he was elected member of the Parma Aca- 
demy (Diploma dated March 13, 1781), of which his master G. Dance, R.A. 
was also a member. Soane had presented a replica of his Triumphal Bridge 
design. 
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I must beg leave to request Your assistance to point out the most 
exceptional parts, and to inform me if I have conceived it in any degree 
agreeable to the proposition. If you should think my request unfair, 
I wish you to know that I then cease to desire Your ideas on the sub- 
ject, tho most sensible of the want of your assistance. I must confess 
the subject is entirely new to me and that I am very doubtful of the 
propriety of my ideas respecting it. 

I hope to have the honor of seeing you again before you leave Italy, 
but lest I should not, permit me to express my desire of hearing from 
you at Florence, if it is convenient, by the latter end of September. 
I am afraid it is hurrying you, but I cannot think of doing anything 
further until I know whether it will meet with your favourable opinion. 
Mr. Burdon desires his compliments . . . and give me leave to trouble 
you with best respects to Lord Tylney and Mr. Pennington, and accept 
of my hearty wishes for the perfect re-establishment of your health. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respects, Your much obliged 
hble servant, 

J. Soan. 

I must trouble you to enclose me this letter, as the sketches ! contained 
in it are the first Ideas, of which time will not allow me to take copies. 
I have only to wish to have the honor of hearing from you at Florence, 
a la Posta Restante, which will determine my future plan, and to express 
my hopes of not breaking in too much on your repose. 


Notes To LETTER, August, 1779 


Though there is no indication to whom this letter was addressed, and 
the envelope has not been preserved, it is clear that it was to Thomas Pitt. 
Soane mentions him, while referring to his ‘“‘ Senate House Design,” as 
having been a consultant and adviser while those drawings were in pro- 
gress in Rome. ‘The sketches for this Castello d’acqua are something 
between the Design for “a mausoleum for the Earl of Chatham 1776,” 
and the more recent ‘“‘ Canine Residence.” 

Thos. Pitt, 1st Lord Camelford ( d. 1793). Wenton the Grand Tour 
in 1760. 1st Lord Admiralty 1763. M. 1771 Anne d. and coh. of P. 
Wilkinson of Burnham, Norfolk. In 1778 to Italy for health, where he 
met Soane. He owed his peerage (1784) to the Younger Pitt, his rst cousin. 

He was a man of high honour, character and charm, and at one time 
(1760-64) a great friend of Horace Walpole, whose neighbour he was. 
Under the influence of George Grenville he became on bad terms with 
his cousin Pitt. His son, the second Lord (1775-1804), was a wild char- 
acter and was killed in a duel. 

The family seat was Boconnoc, Cornwall, and there was also a villa at 
Petersham, and a town house in Hereford Street. Soane was employed 
on repairs, etc. at all these places, and there are a great many long letters 


1 Two folded sheets of letter paper with sketches drawn on both sides in brown 
ink with explanatory notes. 
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from Camelford (abroad for his health at Spa, Italy and Switzerland), 1785— 
89, referring to these works. One or two passing allusions that are interest- 
ing are given here as follows :— 

From Avignon on October 20, 1786, Camelford writes to Soane: “I am 
this moment returned from passing the morning at St Remi. I am not 
certain whether you have been there or not. If you have never seen these 
remains you have much to regret, I assure you. The Sepulchral Monu- 
ment is, I think, of all the morsels I ever beheld, the most elegant, and, 
when the ruined arch near it was perfect, I believe it was little inferior in 
its style. I think however I recollect that the Good Bishop! made a 
point of your visiting this, his favourite monument, and that I have heard 
you talk of it. If you have the measures, profiles and ornaments exact, I 
am persuaded they would answer to be published in a small book, and 
would sell; if not, I wish you would persuade some young architect to 
pass a few days there in his way to Rome, and to make a set of perfect 
drawings of them, in the manner of Stuart’s Athens. 

“Tf I were rich, as I am poor, I protest I would find a place to build it 
at Boconnoc, tel quel, and I do not conceive the expense would be enor- 
mous, I mean in comparison with many things of less value that are built 
every day. 

““T have been enquiring about the flat roofs in this country, and find they 
are first covered with strong boards, upon rafters, and extend from the 
centre of one to the centre of the next but two, that is they cover four 
rafters, at the distance of about two feet. Upon the edge of the roof, 
which projects about two feet beyond the wall, there is a small ledge 
of wood to support the first course of tiles, which are hollow and laid 
alternate concave and convex, the apertures well closed with mortar. 
The rest of the courses are laid without mortar, nails, or any fastening 
whatever, with a lap of one-third over each course, and in this manner 
remain sixteen or eighteen years without repair. ‘The rise here is 3 upon 
8, and, if I understood them right, at Lyons it was between 2/5 and 
2/6 (tho they have sometimes two months of snow), which comes to the 
same thing. 

“We are going to see the glories of Nismes the day after to-morrow, 
which will alone recompense me for all the bad inns, bad beds, and bad 
dinners, from the day I left Oxford Street. At Montpellier I shall expect 
to hear from you, as we propose to set up our winter quarters there, unless 
the cold Bize should drive us away from it.” 

Writing from Colmar, June 20, 1788, he says: 

“In passing by Zurich I made acquaintance, very much to my satis- 
faction, with the famous physiognomist Lavater,2 and have promised to 
get him a plaster of the mask of Lord Chatham that I sent Wilton ? to take 
of him after his death, which of all things he is desirous of having. As 
Wilton is your near neighbour I shall be much obliged to you if you would 
in my name obtain this of him, which I think he cannot well refuse me, 


1 A sarcastic allusion to the Bishop of Derry, whose ill-treatment of Soane was 
evidently known to him. 

2 J. C. L. (1741-1801), Books on Physiognomy in 1772 and 1781-7. 

3 Joseph Wilton, R.A., Sculptor. 
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nor do I know any reason why he should, having already made all the use 
he can of the original, of which I only ask a copy. When you have obtained 
it, you will add one of the Wedgewood Casts of your humble servant, and 
find out the surest and readiest means of conveying the same into Switzer- 
land, if not to Zurich, at least to some place from whence Lavater may 
Beeily get it forwarded to him, apprising him of it Py letter. You will, 
I know, excuse this trouble. 

“‘ If there is no procuring a copy of the masque a plaster must be taken 
from the Bust.—Yours, etc., 

CAMELFORD.”’ 


“Mr. Soane, architect, Welbeck Street, (Via Ostende) London.” 


In a letter of February 6, 1789, written from Carnolés near Monaco, 
he says : 

“T certainly received none of Your letters, Soane, and will own I was 
not a little surprised at it. J had heard from others of your disappointment 
at Greenwich,! and of your success at the Bank 2 from those who had con- 
tributed to it, and I could not help wondering at your silence. I am sorry 
you lost Greenwich, but at your time of life the Bank is such a step gained 
that it ought to reconcile you to your disappointment. Poor Revely 3 
would be glad to find himself in your situation.” 


C. LABAUME ro M. JEAN SOAN, au CAFFE ANGLOIS, ROME 
Mitan, Sept. (? Oct. 3rd), 1779. 
SIR, 

I have the honour to warn you, that in pursuance to the order of M? 
Patteson 4 of Norwich, I delivered up to Mt AnthY Salieri, Musick- 
Master of the Emperor, who sets off to night in company of the Courier, 
6 Vols of Tristram Shandy, in a bundle directed to you at the English 
Coftee-House, Roma. 

You'll be pleased to send for it, and give me advice of the receipt of 
the said books. 

I lay hold with pleasure of this opportunity to offer you my service, 
and assure you of the unfeigned esteem with which I remain, 

Sir, Your most humbl¢ Serv*, 
Craupius LABAUME. 


Note.—It seems probable that this was Soane’s first introduction to »~ 


Sterne, who with Rousseau and Le Sage became his favourite authors. 


XN 


o 


1 Soane had hoped to succeed James Stuart (died 1788) as architect at Green- ~~ 


wich Hospital. Newton was appointed. 

2 Appointed architect to the Bank October 16, 1788, through Wm. Pitt, the 
Prime Minister. It is curious that this, at the time, seemed of less importance 
than Greenwich. 

3 See page 60. Wm. Revely, architect. 

4 See letter April 6, 1780, page 29. 
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AGNES STUART To MONSIEUR SOAN, CAFFE ANGLOIS, 4 ROME 


ALLANBANK (By Berwick), 
April 2, (1780). 
Sir, 
My son desired that a draught of Allanbank house might be sent You. 
I wish You may comprehend it, as it is a very rough one. Sir John 
and I had proposed an addition before my son wrote us, he likewise 
added that which will no doubt receive much improvement by Your 
corrections and improvements. I expect my family home in June, when 
You will be so good as write my son to Allanbank-by-Berwick. 
I am, Sir, Your humble Servant, 
AGNES STUART. 


Note—Sir John Stuart, of Allanbank-by-Berwick, the third Baronet 
(1714-1796), had married in 1750 Margaret Agnes, whose portrait was 
painted by Reynolds in 1755. Three of his daughters and one son of this 
marriage will be mentioned here. Lilias married Alexander Trotter, a 
son of Sandy Trotter, an understudy to Dundas, first Viscount Melville 
(1742-1811), the friend of William Pitt. 

Margaret became the wife of Sir John Coxe Hippisley, and Elizabeth 
married an Italian, Cavaliere Antonio Cicciaporci. John Stuart, who 
became the fourth baronet (1754-1817), married, 16 September 1778, 
Frances, daughter of James Coutts, M.P., Banker in London and Edin- 
burgh, and his son James Stuart, the fifth baronet (1779-1844), was born 
in Rome in 1779. ‘The two sisters, who were with John! in Rome, were 
Margaret and Elizabeth, and it is probably the latter’s engagement to 
Cicciaporci that is mentioned in a subsequent letter. 

Sir Fohn Hippisley’s sister married Thos. Horner, of Mells Park, Frome, 
Somerset, and when the latter became involved in difficulties with James 
Spiller over the finishing stage of the carcase of the additions to that house, 
Soane’s old friend induced him to advise Horner in the further prosecution 
of the work. ‘This with various stoppages was in hand from 1810 to 1824, 
and some 150 letters from Horner to Soane relating to it are in existence, 
chiefly of the nature of weekly reports of the progress of the work in hand. 
Mells Park does not appear in the official list of Soane’s Works, probably 
because it was the completion of alteration works begun by Spiller, and 
was besides never entirely finished. ‘The extant drawings in the Soane 
are for the same reason by no means complete. The work at Mells was 
however perfectly characteristic, and recognizable in all that Soane did. 
The house was burnt in 1917. 

In June, 1780, A. Gibbs of Exeter, in writing to Soane,? refers to some- 
thing affecting the Stuarts, hoping to hear ‘‘ that they are reconciled to 
what has happened, or that anything has contributed to alleviate their 
distress on this melancholy occasion.” R. Burdon, of Castle Eden, also 
writes to Soane that Margaret Stuart has been very ridiculous, ‘‘ of the 

1 He was at home at Allanbank September, 1780, when he writes to Soane 
at Downhill. 

2 See pages 34 and 45. 
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two sisters I thought her the more sensible, but I am glad you were so well 
with the family as to go almost every day ”’ (April 4, 1780). 

These are possibly references to the Italian marriage of her sister. 

Sir John Coxe Hippisley married the widow of Henry Hippisley of Stone 
Easton, brother of Richard Hippisley Coxe of Stone Easton, M.P. for 
Somerset 1768 (d.s.p.). Henry, who had children, died 1795; his wife 
was Elizabeth Anne, daughter of Thos. Horner, Esq., of Mells Park. 

The son John Stuart appears to have been a mutual friend of the 
Bishop of Derry, Rowland Burdon, and others, with whom Soane had rela- 
tions at this time. 

(Dr. Bowdler is mentioned, also R. Holland, R. Burdon and Sir J. C. 
Hippisley.) 

After Soane’s unfortunate experiences at Downhill in Ireland with the , 
Bishop, he appears to have gone to stay with Burdon at Castle Eden, and 
also to have visited the Stuarts at Allanbank. Besides alterations at the 
house, for which preparations were made at the quarries, a village was 
contemplated, with a circle, or elliptic, centre, in which was to be a Gothic | 
tower, to be built as the first portion of a church. The period 1780-2 
was however one of disastrous warfare and financial distress. 

Soane, with all the eagerness of a young architect just starting, was des- 
perately anxious for employment, and bitterly disappointed at this second 
threatened deferment of his hopes. Stuart wanted a house for occasional 
residence, about two months in the year, in London, and asked Soane to 
find and alter one for him, and (Number 42?) Wimpole Street seems to 
have been finally selected. In August, 1781,! some money was raised by 
a bill transaction which brought Soane, on his client’s behalf, into an 
unpleasant relationship with the lower strata of finance. ‘The amount 
was not a large one, and his client finally rallies Soane on his temperament 
and shaky nerves. Friends like Burdon, ‘Tyrrell, and others assisted the 
young architect in defying some blackmailing tactics on the part of the 
shady moneylender, who hailed from Lamb’s Conduit Street, Holborn. 
The incident is only interesting as a probable reason why Soane, in founding 
his “‘ Distressed Architects’ Fund ” in 1835, expressly forbids relief to 
any applicant who has taken part in bill discounting transactions. ‘The 
correspondence ends in 1782,” when the work in Wimpole Street was 
finished. Foxhall’s name appears as builder. ‘The client expresses his 
grateful obligation to his architect. 


R. BurpoN AL PpNE CoLi™, AL ILLMo® Sig®® G1ovaN SOAN, Cav. INGLESE 
(Posta RESTANTE) GENOA, PER OSTEND 


April 4, 1780. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, where direct to me. 


My Dear Soan, 
Either you are a very extraordinary fellow, or the Post has done you 


1$.N.B., “June 27, 1781, To call on Mr. Stuart to-morrow evening at 
8 o’clock.” ‘‘ August 29, Went with Mr. Stuart to Mr. King, positively to have 
the money at 3 o’clock this day.” 

2 Apparently the house was let off the following year, as S.N.B. records : 

“ Sept. 12, 1783, Mr. Stuart settled with Lord Maitland to have his house 


ready furnished 8 months from November for £250.” 
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great injustice by never bringing any accot of you till yesterday. “Iwas 
then I rec’d a Uittle letter, dated Rome March 11, which, after bringing 
me the surprizing news about Margt Stuart, asks me if I have rec’d 
an Academy ticket, of which I can give no accot any more than of your 
motions, which I see you are to direct towards Genoa, where this ought 
to meet you. What has become of your plan upon Verona?! I sup- 
pose the Bishop-Peer is the mover upon this occasion, and I am glad 
of it with all my soul. You mean, if I am not mistaken, to be the gay 
gent: at Genoa. Go on and prosper! 

You mention Jones’s picture and leave me in the dark with resp’t 
to every thing else. Indeed when I heard nothing from you, I wrote 
to Mr Byres in hopes of having my commissions executed thro’ that 
channel. In the interim do let me know the state in which you left them. 

You imagined that Mr. Strange ? had a drawing of the Madonna della 
Scudella. Be so kind as to ask him, after it, if you see him at Paris ; 
in a former letter I gave you a commission to execute at Lyons. If you 
go there apply to Bonnivert, the taylor, for ermine to line a suit with. 
You will choose it as white as possible and pay something from g to 12 
louis d’or for it, but avoid anything which may have a yellow hue. I 
despair of having any commission executed by you, but at all adventures 
let me hear from you immediately, lest I place your silence to an im- 
proper acco’t, for letters used not to miscarry so frequently when I was 
in Italy. 

I have spent this winter in the North, so that the ticket being lost has 
done little harm. I go up to town however next week, to prepare for a 
still longer stay in the north, as M's Yorke’s prophecy is likely to come true. 

I never knew anything half so ridiculous as Margt Stuart has been, 
of the two sisters I thought her the more sensible, but— I am glad you 
were so well with the family as to go almost every day, that looks as if 
you were upon terms with all the English this winter at Rome.—I want 
to know somewhat of their proceedings—Whether well rec’d, dining 
with Embassadors, sup* with Princes etc. 


adieu, 
R. Burpon. 
(Endorsed ‘‘ Received May 14. 1780. Answered the same day.’’) 


Note.—Rowland Burdon, Esq., of Castle Eden, Durham, only son of 
R. B., who died 1786. He became M.P. for Sunderland, and the great 


1'The unfinished state of several of Soane’s measured drawings at Verona 
shows that he must have intended to return there, probably in the summer of 
1780. Soane was at Genoa May 14-19, 1780. ‘‘ Left with many regrets and 
hopes of return,”’ He had left Rome with Holgate and Pepper on April 19, 1780. 

* The Engraver, Sir Robert Strange, R.A., a native of Orkney, knighted in 
1787, and elected R.A. He married Miss Lumisden, sister of Andrew L., who for 
25 years was Secretary to the Pretender’s household in Rome. He was in Italy, 
1761, where he met James Adam. A volume of his Engravings is in the Soane, 
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event of his life was the carrying through of his project for a great bridge 
over the Wear. There is a title, ‘“‘ Bridge over the Wear at Sunderland. 
Early Cast iron. 236 span. 100 above the river. TT. Wilson engineer. 
Robert Clark del. Invented by R.B.,” on a Plate, published in 1796, 
preserved in the Soane Museum. This plate gives a view of the bridge, 
centering and details. (2 copies of each plate.) 

Warner’s Tour, 1802 (page 300), gives an account of the Bridge. 
“Tom Paine inventor, Mr. Burdon improved his ideas, but Mr. Wilson 
put the finishing hand to the invention.’’ Cost £30,000. Foundation 
stone laid 24 April, 1793; opened gt" August, 1796. ‘‘ Wilson designing 
and supplying others.” 

The Coalbrookdale Bridge, which was built 1779 (Plate dated 1782), 
was much smaller. The following is an amusing reference to this affair :— 


“East Cowes Castle. 19" September, 1811. 

“Last night I had a long history from Mr. Nash of the erection of 
Sunderland Bridge, which, according to him, was first projected by him- 
self and the design stolen from him by Mr. Burdon.”—(The Glendervie 
Journals, p. 149. Edited by Walter Sichel, 1810.) 

The writer of the above entry, Silvester Douglas, created Lord Glenbervie 
in the Irish Peerage (1743-1823), had married in 1789 one of Lord North’s 
daughters. He was staying at “‘ this hospitable, beautiful and magnificent 
Mansion and pleasure Grounds.” He came in contact with Nash through 
holding the post of Surveyor of Woods and Forests (1803). He was a 
barrister (K.C. 1793) before he took up politics as a follower of Pitt and 
Canning. 

We shall hear further about this affair of the Bridge in subsequent 
letters, including the other side of Nash’s impudent story (pages 147, 108, 
202350): 

Rowland Burdon married (1) 27 June, 1780, Margaret, daughter of 
Charles Brandling of Gosforth, M.P. for Newcastle. He had one daughter, 
Elizabeth. (2) 20 Feb. 1794, Cotsford, daughter and sole heiress of 
General R. Mathews, killed in India by 'Tippoo Sahib. Sons, 4, and 3 
daughters. R. B. died 17 Sept. 1838, in his 82nd year. 


MR. J. PATTESON To AL SIG?¢ SOAN, ESQ., CAVALIERE INGLESE, 
POSTA RESTANTE, GENOVA 
NORWICH, 6 April, 1780. 
Dear SOAN, 

As poste restante is a very uncertain piece of business I shall only 
thank you for your last letter of 11 March, and advise you of one wrote 
on the same day with a note of St Robt Herries for £25. I hope you 
rec it in time, the delay was not my fault, and it grieved me more than 
a little. Pray let Moore ! do me the picture and recommend its execu- 
tion al sommo. 


1 Perhaps ¥. Marchant Moore, by whom there is a picture “The Mountain 
Lory ” in the Soane; or ¥. Moore, born Edinburgh 1740, died Rome 1795. 
A landscape painter after Claude. Much employed by the nobility and gentry. 
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I shall not enlarge, as we are soon to meet, only let’s rejoice at the 
Doctor’s 1 recovery, that he may welcome you with all your other friends 
to Norwich. I am sorry Marchant ? has been ill, it will retard the head 
for my brother. I have wrote a deal today and am almost tired, therefore 
excuse any more than the unfeigned offer of service, where and when- 
ever it is in my power, and don’t fail letting me hear from you; now 
you are on the wing it will be difficult for me to catch you: at least as 
soon as you arrive in England don’t neglect letting me know it. 

Ever Yours, 
J. PaTTEson.? 

You are out in supposing me near matrimony. 


~ 


E. B. BATT to MONS. JOHN SOAN A..GENES 


FRIDAY 22nd (probably of April) 1780, 
and written from Venice. 

Dear SOAN, 

I am almost afraid that this will arrive too late for you at Genoa, but 
I have been as expeditious as possible, for since I have quitted Bologna 
I have kept your letter ready for the first occasion but could not meet 
with one till my arrival at Venice ; We have been in dayly expectations 
of a line from You, as I think You and my good friend Metcalfe pro- 
mised us, when we parted at the Ponté Mollé: I suppose you saw M?® 
Stuart’s family off from Rome before you ; Am in hopes of seeing my 
good friend S——t at Venice; at the Assention. We find that place 
assez agréable but most da dly dear. We are obliged to pay 40 
Sequins for our apartments for the month, which is the cheapest, but 
many have had the impertinence to ask only 80. We have been in doubt 
for some days whether we should stay for it, as I am almost afraid with 
the many inconveniences that it will hardly answer our expectations. 
I hope you will find this letter of use, if you should pass by Tours, and 
I am sure the Abbé will also do all in his power to make your stay there 
as agreeable as possible." 


1'The Doctor was no doubt Bowdler, previously mentioned at Naples. 

2 Probably Nathaniel Marchant, R.A. (1739-1816), whose portrait is in the 
Soane, as well as casts froma selection of the dies for which he was famous. He 
was born in Sussex and was trained under Burch. He went to Rome 1773, and 
was there until 1789. He was elected A.R.A. 1791, and R.A. 1809. As a sculptor 
he was famous for intaglios, medals and cameos, and he was Assistant Engraver 
to the Mint (see p. 42). 

8J. Patteson. See Letter June 14, 1814 (E. 19, p. 203). 

4Soane’s Papal passport to return via France is dated April 6,1780. 'To leave 
Florence, his English passport signed by Sir Horace Mann, going via Germany 
and available for 4 months, is dated April 28, 1780. 
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Collyer + and Burn join with me in Comp‘s to Yourself and travellers, 
and am, dt Soan, Your affectionate friend, 

Ee Bee BATT: 
6 weeks after Easter. 

P.S.—I am almost afraid that you will not be able to read this scrawl, 
as I was obliged to write another letter, having had an accident with 
the first in sealing it. 

Burn desires his comp's for the second time and says he has wrote 
to Mt Aubert concerning the prints you were to deliver to him. 


S. & GIOV B'¢ BAVIER to AL SIGt GIO GIACO AMAN, SCIASCUSA 


Srcre, COIRA. 27 May, 1780. 


La presente vi rimessa dagli Signiori Soan & Cie. Inglesi, che 
prossequiranno il luor’ Viaggio pt Londra. S’ardiamo dunque di rae- 
comandari’ alla gentillandra pr pregandovi d’assergli di benign’ assis- 
tenza, affin che possano prossequire col magior’ comodo, ed economia 
possib! il luor’ camino. V/assicuriamo che riconosceremo le finezza che 
gli compartirete come fatt’ a noi med™, & C gualuaque congiontura 
da riserviro, saremo con equal premum occupat’ ad ubbedirvi. Intanto 
abbiamo l’onnore di riverlovi distam! & bo 

SmMoneE & Gio Bd Bavirr. 


JOHN SOAN To ? 1780. 

(Copy of a letter sent to some person in authority by J. S. on his return 
journey, having lost his luggage.) The letter is given with all its 
imperfections of spelling, grammar, and construction. In later years 
Soane became very proficient in French.) 

(Dalmalle.) 

MONSIEUR, 

Je suis bien fache de vous donne cette peine, mais ayant ete la mauvaise 
fortune a perdre beaucoup des chose hier au soir, jeprisl a liberté a vous 
sollociter pour faire toute les recherches possible pour savoir ceux qui 
Vont trouve, je saurai bien content a payer aucun depense que vous croirez 
necessaire, les choses des plus grande consequence sont les suivant— 

Une Medaille d’or avec mon nome sur le bord.* 

Une autre Medaille d’Argent* avec le nome sur le bord, e lune et 
Vautre ont la tete du Roi D’Angleterre sur une coté, e un autre Device 
sur l’autre coté. 

Quelque instruments pour un Architecte d’Argent dans un boite avec 
le nome. 

1 Perhaps Charles Collyer, Esq., of Gunthorne, Norfolk. He died about 1829. 


Soane had a cottage in the village, no doubt for voting purposes. 
2 Query, E. R. Pratt of Ryston Hall, Norfolk, descendant of Pratt of Coleshill, 


the pupil of Inigo Jones. 
3 The R.A. Gold Medal 1776 and Silver Medal 1772. (See E. 41, p. 481.) 
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Quelque instrum'® pour un Architecte du Cuivre dans un boite. 
Beaucoup des lettres Angloises. 

Plusieurs livres d’Etude en Architecture, generalment avec les lignes 
seulement, et autres livres pour ecrire et autres livres Francois e Angloise, 
e Italien imprime. 

J’ai perdu beaucoup des habits, Chemises etc—— e quelques bijoux 
pour les femmes, mais j’espere seulmente pour re-avoir les Medailles, 
instruments, si l’etois purement les diverses papiers je saurois tres 
heureuse, parceque ils sont a moi des plus grand consequences possible, 
je suis, Mon’, sure que vous excuserez cette incommode et avec votre 
aide je me flatte d’etre soulage de la grande malheur que presentement 
me trouble— C’est une grande honte pour un etrange a vous donner 
cette incommode, mais quand je vous dis l’absolu necessite d’avoir les 
papiers, lesquelle me toucheront par toute ma vie, je crois ed espere 
d’avoir vos bonnes concills et assistance, si vous sauriez aussi heureux 
pour moi quant a retrouver les choses, je vous prix de m’ecrire a votre 
premiere loisir les plaisants nouvels et je vous s’envoyerai aucun depense 
que vous demande, par quelqu’un a lequelle je vous prierai pour donner 
les fruits des vos benignes recherches. 

Jai Vonore d’etre avec tout respect, 
Votre tres humble, tres obeissant Ser. 
J. SOAN. 
[Address] A Mont Jean Soan, 
chez Mons? Holland. 


Note.—This catastrophe weighed much on Soane’s mind. Besides his 
precious Academy Medals, the loss of the Bishop of Derry’s letters, par- 
ticularly those in which he invited him to return at once and promised 
him work in Ireland and Ickworth, was never forgotten. 

It is curious that Barry when in Italy, 1818, also lost some of his best 
drawings, and to this day luggage requires much attention on the part of 
the traveller. 

See February 6, 1795 (E. 4, p. 55). 

Ultimately (see E. 41, p. 481) Soane obtained by request from 
the Royal Academy a duplicate of the Silver Medal awarded to him in 
1772—to which they added an inscription. 

In July, 1781, Soane notes in a pocket book: 

Mr. Collyer. 

Mrs. Patteson. 
“Write to \ Mr. Burdon. 

[ar Ravenet at Parma. 

Il Signor Conte di Torre di Rezzonico at Parma.” 
Possibly either of the last two may be his correspondent. 


With regard to the impression produced by Soane’s two years in 
Italy as a travelling student the following, written 15 years later, is of 
interest :— 
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ce H. TATHAM AT ROME to HENRY HOLLAND 


June 7th, 1795. 

“ With regard to the true estimation of connections to be made at Rome, 
at the present day, I find by experience they are very precarious and 
uncertain. ‘Travellers of fortune (very limited in their numbers) may 
for the most part be considered continually on the wing, and a man 
possessing a steady mind cannot conform himself to run after objects 

_ from whose general external appearances little success may be deduced. 
Mr Soane’s good fortune was singularly brilliant and auspicious, much 
depending on his own instinctive industry and merit, but so much more 
upon the prosperity of the times, that few in the present confused state 
of affairs can hope to see the like.” 


Tatham, whom we shall meet with again (pages 136, 491, 496), was one 
of Henry Holland’s assistants and had been sent to Rome to study and 
— collect antique details for his master, with reference to Carlton House and 
other works in hand. 


EPISODE 4 


The return home, June 1780 
Start in practice and progress, 1780-1800 


A. GIBBS to M' J. SOAN, AT MR. HOLLAND’S, HERTFORD 
STREET, MAYFAIR 


EXETER 5!” Fune 1780. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 

It was not I assure you by way of being even with you that I have 
not written sooner, as you will see yourself when you have heard the 
account of my adventures since we parted. I saw when at Genoa that 
my Brother wanted me to go home thro’ Germany, but as that wou’d 
have kept me much longer abroad, I determined not to do it, and by 
making all possible speed got to Ostend the day before Easter Sunday, 
as I had always intended. What shou’d I find there but a letter from 
England, by which I saw it was absolutely necessary for me to go to 
Hambro’ on account of some business, a pretty piece of news to receive 
at the eve of my going to take shipping for England! I never was more 
disappointed nor performed a more disagreeable journey than from Ostend 
to Hambro’, which, im grazia of the bad roads and worse horses, you 
can’t perform traveling night and day in less than eight or nine days. 
After staying at Hambro’ above a month I took shipping for London, 
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but got ashore at the first English land we saw, which was near Yarmouth, 
and at last, five days ago only, am I got home, where I received your 
letT 18th March from Rome, but till then knew no more what was become 
of you than you may be able to guess what has happened to me till you 
read this letter. Our correspondence has been interrupted on both sides 
by unforeseen accidents, which are not likely to happen again, at least on 
my side, for I have nothing more than trifling excursions in view for a 
long while. You talk’d of coming into the west and promis’d to pass 
thro’ Exeter, which if you do not do, and come and take a bed with me 
and let us pass a few days together, I shall be very much out of humour 
with you. I need not say how unhappy I was made by the shocking 
piece of news you made me acquainted with. I shall expect to hear 
from you about the Stuarts! in ans™ to this. To hear that they are 
reconciled to what has happened, or that any thing has contributed to 
alleviate their distress on this melancholy occasion, wou’d give me great 
pleasure, for I take a very sincere part in what concerns them. 

I just now receive yours from Genoa with heavy complaints of my 
silence, which I hope will be fully accounted for by what I have already 
said about it. I can very truly assure you that I was much vex’d at 
being so long without any news of you, which I don’t mean by way of 
retaliation, but only as a proof that my not writing you never cou’d pro- 
ceed from the least alteration of my sentiments towards you, which have 
been and ever will be as warm as I ever profess’d them or felt them. I 
see you have been so good as to get the prints for me, pray send them to 
my brother’s, New Court, Middle ‘Temple and he will pay you for them. 
If it shou’d lay in your way to call upon him he will be very glad to see 
you on giving him this letter. Thank you for having charged some 
person with the medal commission. You reproach me for not having 
given you a letter for my cousin at Genoa, I might say because I knew 
you meant to plunge head and ears into the Noblesse, but the true reason 
is, I did not think of it. 

I saw M® Bosanquet * at Geneva. If you have heard of him let me 
know. 

Believe me with the truest affection, 
Your very sincere friend and humble servant, 
ANT: GrBBs.3 
Do you go to Ireland ? 
Endorsed “ Answered July 30, 1780 from Downhill.” 


1See page 26. 

2 Probably Samuel B. (1744-1806), of Forest House, Essex, of whom there is 
a framed engraving by C. Turner after Romney (published by Colnaghi, Dec. 
1806) in the Soane. In 1767 he had married his cousin Eleanor, daughter of 
H. L. Hunter. Mr, Bosanquet was Governor of the Bank 1792. 

8 Anthony (?) Gibbs. Possibly brother of Vicary Gibbs, whom we shall meet 
with later in the matter of the lawsuit Soane v. Norris, 1799 (E. 5, p. 75). 
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LADY MILLER To J. SOAN, ESQ', AT Mt HOLLAND’S, 
HERTFORD STREET, LONDON 


BRISTOL HOT WELLS, June 25, 1780. 

Br, 

I receiv’d a letter from you yesterday dated from Basle in Switzerland. 
I wrote you a tiresome and very silly letter in answer to your last from 
Rome and address’d it to you, a la Poste restante at Geneva, according 
to your own desire. I suppose it was taken in that unfortunate packet 
that was lost. Accept my best acknowledg’ments for all your kind 
attentions to me, and in particular for the sketch of the Temple of 
Clitumnus, which I am quite impatient to possess, if you will take the 
trouble to send it made carefully up in a parcel by the Bath Diligence 
or Machine, directed for me, to be left at M™ Tylee’s, Organist, Bennet 
Street, Bath—it will reach me very safely—but be sure not to pay the 
carriage and let the parcel be book’d, which is taking a double security. 
I have been at this dismal place for these five days past, for a cough 
which has hung upon me these three weeks. I am much mortified 
that it will not be in your power to pay a visit at Batheaston Villa before 
you go for Ireland. I sincerely wish you your health, a prosperous (s7c) 
and that the most happy success may crown all your desires and wishes. 
Should you visit Bath next autumn or winter dont forget that I am at 
home every thursday morning at one o’Clock. 

I am S! with the greatest esteem, 
Your much obliged humble servant, 
ANNA MILLER. 


If you have time before you go to Ireland pray read Young’s “ ‘Tour 
thro’ that Kingdom.” 4 

St John desires his comp*s and good wishes. When you are so oblig- 
ing as to write, direct to me as usual as my stay here will I hope be very 


short. 1324879 | 


There is no apparent clue to the commencement of Soane’s acquaintance | 
with a famous Mrs. Leo Hunter of the eighteenth century. 

Anna Miller was the daughter of Edward Riggs, who left a large fortune. 
Horace Walpole has a good deal to say about her; ‘‘ Madam Riggs, an 
old rough humourist, who passed fora wit; her daughter, who passed for 
nothing, married to a Captain Miller, full of good humoured officiousness.”’ 
Walpole had been taken in October 1766 to see Batheaston, a “ small 
new built house with bow window ”’ opposite the cascade upon the Avon ; 
‘* tis a very diminutive principality with large pretensions.” ‘The expense 
had forced the Millers, so he says, to retire abroad, and, “ Alas, Mrs. 
Miller returned a beauty and a genius, a Sapho, a tenth Muse, as romantic 


Notes To LETTER, June 25th, 1780 


1 Arthur Young’s “ Tour thro’ England,” 4 vols., 8vo, London, is the only one 
in the Soane. 
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as Mademoiselle Scuderi, and as sophistical as Mrs. Vesey, etc.” ‘The 
Captain became Sir John Miller, first baronet, in 1778, and died in 1798. 
The salon flourished from 1778 to 1781, when Lady Miller died. Walpole ? 
says ‘‘ they hold a Parnassus Fair every Thursday” and describes “A 
Roman vase dressed with pink ribbons and myrtles” in which the 
poetical effusions were dropped. A selection was published entitled Poet- 
ical Amusements in a Villa near Bath (Bath, Oct. 1775), “‘ A selection 
of Compositions read at Bath Easton,”’ a work which figures in the Soane 
Library. Walpole dismisses it as “‘ Mrs. Miller’s bouquet of artificial 
flowers,” but he mentions the Duchess of Northumberland, George Pitt, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord Carlisle as contributors to the Roman Vase, 
if not to the book. 

In January, 1780, Walpole refers to printing at his own press at Straw- 
berry Hill a copy of verses by Charles Miller, brother of Sir John, “‘ written 
three months ago on seeing Lady Horatia at Nuneham.”’ An entry, 
“« Lady Miller’s Letters,’ 2 occurs in S.N.B. July, 1782. This book of 
letters from France and Italy is in the Soane—two copies, one set wanting 
Vol. I. Vol. II is extensively noted in ink, possibly by Soane himself. 
Soane was at Bath, Feb. 1783. 

Needless to say it was a very interesting circle for the young architect, 
and the lady’s anxiety to enlist him as a contributor illustrates the attractive 
side of Soane’s character, and the prestige he had already acquired by his 
exertions and talents. 


LADY MILLER to — SOAN, ESQ., AT ICKWORTH PARK, 
SUFFOLK 


(Endorsed “ Received at the Earl of Bristol’s in Ireland, July 30, 1780.’’) 


BATHEASTON VILLA, BATH, July 12, 1780. 

The obligations I am under to you, 5", can never be forgotten by me, 
but, of all the compliments I have ever had made me, that of inserting 
views in my letters * is the greatest. ‘The thought was so replete with 
sentiment and the most delicate attention, that my regret at the loss of 
so valuable an acquisition affected me so much, in the weak state of 
health I am in, that I was near fainting away, but a shower of tears 
relieved me in some measure. Accept my best thanks for the sketch 
of the Temple and your ingenious criticism on the Architecture; if 
ever I put it in execution I shall adhere strictly to your advice. There 
were no musical cadences enclosed. Oh should you ever recover that 
which is now lost, how happy I shall be ! 

Tho’ it is a great disapoint™™t to me that I cannot flatter myself 
with the pleasure of seeing you before your return from Ireland, yet 


1H. W. Letters, Toynbee Edition, Vol. 7, p. 55; Vol. 9, pp. 127 and 134; 
Vol) lly p.rrs. 

* Miller, Lady, Letters from Italy, describing the manners, customs, antiquities, 
painting, etc., of that country in the years 1770-1771, to a friend residing in 
France, 2 vols., 8vo., London, 1777. 

* Evidently Soane had the 2 vols. with him in Italy, and the missing Vol. 1 had 
evidently been extra illustrated by him and was amongst the lost luggage. 
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I must confess I cannot help envying the felicity of your situation, you 
daily enjoy the conversation, you possess the approbation and above 
all the friendship of perhaps the most learned, the most ingenious and 
the brightest ornament of the age we live in. Long have I admir’d his 
virtues and listened with the greatest avidity to the just praises which 
every one of every party liberally heap upon him. Long, very long, 
may he live to enjoy the fruits of his good deeds, and may a grateful 
people, whom he has the goodness to protect and reside amongst, shew 
their gratitude by endeavouring to imitate the example he sets them. 
Indeed I believe that the Bishop of Derry has been and will be of more 
use to the Kingdom than any Prince they ever were protected by before. 

I am extremely sensible to your kind wishes for the re-establishment 
of my health, if it does not soon mend I must try the sea air. You will 
highly oblige me by writing whenever you have a moment’s leisure. 

St John unites with me in sincere wishes for your health and a pros- 
perous voyage, 

and I remain with the greatest esteem, 
your highly obliged humble servant, 
ANNA MILLER. 


LADY MILLER to JOHN SOAN, ESQ., AT ICKWORTH PARK 
BATHEASTON VILLA, BATH. July 21, 1780. 


(Rec4 at Downhill Aug. 9, 1780.") 
Sr, 

I have the very great pleasure to inform you that I have received eight 
cahiers of most delightful musick, with that elegant temple enclosed. 
The reason I did not get them before this day was that they remained 
at Mr? Tylee’s the organist’s till I call’d there. I can never sufficiently 
thank you for all your kindnesses to me, and the infinite trouble you must 
have had in procuring me the music. I beg you will let me know how 
much 1] am in your debt for it (—for you know that was a commission) 
and how I shall remit you the money. 

I hope these few lines will reach you before you quit Ickworth Park. 
I wrote you a long letter about a fortnight ago, but I have not had the 
happiness of hearing from you since. St John unites with me in comp's 
and best wishes. I beg my respectfull comps to the Bishop of Derry. 

I am your ever obliged, A. MILLER. 

The reason a part of this sheet of paper is torn off is that I, having 
wrote several letters today, this to you lay open. I mistook it for another, 
to which I intended to add something I had forgot, and wrote it on yours 
instead of the other. Had not I perceived my error in time, you would 
have thought me distracted to be sure. 

1 Soane arrived at Downhill, Ireland, late on Saturday, July 27, 1780, and left 
Saturday, September 2, via Belfast. He arrived at Glasgow September 6. 
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JOHN STUART, ESQ., tro JOHN SOAN, ESQ. 


Dear SIR ALLANBANK, 5"” September (1780 ?). 


Since my coming home ! I have been so much occupied with political 
business that I have never called an hour my own; that matter being 
settled to my mind, I now begin to think of my private business. 

I send you inclosed an exact plan of the now principal floor, though 
it is low I imagine that by cutting off a step or two from the present 
entrance, taking it off the ground floor, might make them more in pro- 
portion. I have a multiplicity of plans I want from You and, though I 
wish much to see you here, I cannot fit a time as I dont know how soon 
some people may be here, whom I know you would not like, but I desire 
to know when you may be over (from Ireland ?) and tell me what You can 
make of the plan, and how you could bring into the front of it a greenhouse. 
I want a plan of a greenhouse too, and of gates with porter’s lodge, neat, 
genteel, and plain ; in case I begin in spring, I will give orders this winter 
for the stones etc, and if it should not happen that I see you here this 
season, I will see you in winter, but while here I wish to have Your observa- 
tions. Do you know of any person who has taste in laying out grounds, 
and who would come down for a few days upon any moderate terms ? 

The great Brown,” you know, is not come-at-able. To this last I wish 
an immediate answer, and, if you are acquainted with such a one as you 
will recommend to me, inclose me a letter to him, but at all events do not 
neglect immediately to write to me at Allanbank-by-Berwick-on-Tweed. 

I saw Mr. Burdon, he is inclined much to continue your friend but 
complains of Your Fancies,> and I told him my mind on that score, 


\ 1 See Letter April 2, 1780 (page 26). He was expected home from Italy in June. 
2“ The Great Brown,” Lancelot (Capability) Brown, the notorious landscape 
gardener. Soane must have known him very well, as there was some kind of 
partnership with the Hollands, and Henry H., Soane’s friend, succeeded to the 
architectural side of Brown’s practice. 

3 Soane’s “‘ Fancies.”’ This important allusion has been already referred to in 
the Introduction, p. ix; see also pp. 45 and 179. 

Apparently Soane did not reply at once, as Stuart writes to him at R. Burdon, 
Castle Eden by Durham, letter not dated or headed (September 1780 ?): 

“You are indeed the strangest of all mortals, and You will think so Yourself 
when you know that I am waiting with impatience for an answer to a letter of four 
pages I sent to Lord Bristol’s some days ago. If you are still at Mr. Burdon’s I 
insist on Your returning, if you have not business of consequence to oblige you to 
go south, in that case write me the soonest you could return here because more 
than a fortnight I can’t promise to be in this country myself. I beg my compli- 
ments to Mr. Burdon. Will write to him soon. 

Yours, more than you deserve, 

Allanbank, Sunday. JoHN Stuart.” 


Soane appears to have gone, and some preparatory work in quarrying, etc., was 
started for alterations and additions at Allanbank to be begun in the spring. 
Stuart then changed his mind and turned his attentions to finding a house in 
London to spend the winter seasons in. (See page 27.) 
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that I had reason for the same complaint, but imagine it to be consti- 
tutional, therefore not to be helped. I daresay he wrote you. 
I beg our best respects to My Lord Bristol, 
and I always am Yours sincerely, 
JoHN StTuarT. 


Note.—It looks as if this was addressed to Soane while at Downhill, 
July 27—September 2. 

Soane was at Glasgow on September 6 and Castle Eden October 6, 
and returned to London December 1. While at Castle Eden he made a 
note for a porch (?) and a sketch plan of the house. 

“ Burdon,” of course, is Rowland Burdon, M.P. for Sunderland, who 
remained Soane’s life-long, sympathetic and judicious friend, as we shall 
see from his yearly letters. 


WADY MILLER to J. SOAN, ESO., AT Mt HOLLAND’S, 
HERTFORD STREET 


BATHEASTON VILLA, BATH. Oct. 17, 1780. 
ar 
I returned but last night from an excursion to Weymouth, where I 
have been this month past ; which will plead my excuse for not having 
reply’d before to your last favor of August the 23%, and Oct? the 5th; 
the former I receiv’d when confined to my bed by the epidemical sick- 
ness, and the latter I found here at my return yesterday. I shall be most 
happy to see you, boots or no boots, next month. I wou’d rather you 
wou’d call upon a thursday at one o’Clock (but then you must be Sans 
Bottes), if another day delight thee more, you may come in with the said 
boots on, but, least I should not be at home, send me a little note by 
any vagabond you can find in the street to let me know you are come to 
Bath, and where you are lodged. I sincerely thank you for giving me 
hopes of receiving still more favors and attentions from you. 
With sincerest wishes for your health and safe arrival, 
I remain, S', your much obliged humble Servt, 
ANNA MILLER. 
St John unites with me in best wishes and kind compliments. 


Note.——There was a great etiquette attaching to boots in the eighteenth 
century. When Dr. Alexander Carlisle } waited with Robert Adam and a 
few other friends on the Earl Bute, they retired greatly put out because 
he was “ in boots,’? which was regarded as a signal that he was going out 
riding, and that the interview was intended to be formal and brief. Robert 
Adam was filled with indignation at the distance and pride of this reception, 
“by the youngest earl but one in all Scotland,” of an artist “‘ who had 
been presented to all the princes of Italy and France.” 


1 Autobiography, Dr. Alex. Carlisle, London, 1910, p. 375. 
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E. BRISTOL to MR. SOAN, No. 10 CAVENDISH STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE 


ICKWORTH PARK, Dec. 24, 1780. 


a, 

I shou’d not have delay’d so long to acknowledge your letter,’ but 
that I thought it useless to do so, till Lord Bristol’s arrival. He came 
on y® 224 and I took y® first opportunity to communicate it to him ; 
but am sorry to inform you, that I cou’d obtain nothing for you: and 
his only answer was, that you had dismissed yourself from his service 
and protection,” all I can say on y® occasion is, that I heartily wish it 
had been otherwise. 

I am, St, Y? Humble Servt, 
E. BrisToi. 
I beg y# will prest my com: to M™ and M's Pitt. 


LADY MILLER to J. SOAN, ESQ‘, No. 10 CAVENDISH STRT 


BATHEASTON VILLA, BATH, (Saturday, 17" February ?) 1781. 

I assure you, Dear S', nothing but an incessant course of ill health 
could have prevented my answering your most obliging Letter of the 
1g of Dechr, I am but just returned from the Bristol Hot Wells, where 
I went to cure myself of a cough, but caught a rheumatic pain in my 
face, which prevented my looking into a book, or putting a pen upon 
paper, in short for 3 weeks the pain never ceased. I am now thank 
God rather better but cannot embroider or do any fine work. I believe 
I have not been in publick this winter more than four or five times, 
there has been more company this last season than I ever remember ; 
and so many of our acquaintance that the house has been most thursdays 
literaly full, that is to say those days that I could receive them, for I was 
obliged on account of my health to put off 3 Vase days, which deranged 
my poetical affairs very much. ‘This town is now as empty as it was 
full, so I hope you wont come till the spring. April and the beginning 
of May, Bath and its environs are in great beauty, and the amusements 
of the place to the full as good as in winter. I long for the pleasure 
of seeing one to whom I am so exceedingly obliged, as I am to you. I 
wish it may ever be in my power to make you any return for your many 
civilities and attentions, but I fear that will never be possible. I flatter 
myself you will pass some agreeable hours here, at least it shall be my 
endeavour to render them so. 

St John unites with me in kind comp's, 

and I remain St with great esteem your obliged humble servt, 
ANNA MILLER. 


1 Soane’s Note Book, “1780, Dec. 1, write to Lady Bristol, Mr. Burdon, Senior 
and Junior ; 9th Dec. to Mrs. Taylor, and Mr. Stuart ditto.” 

® (See pages 17 and 21.) Soane was vainly attempting to get some payment for 
all he had done. The Bishop simply ignored his account. Later on he treated _ 
Flaxman and other artists in the same way. ; 
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P.S.—If you have poetical talents yourself, or if you have a friend 
that has, I shall be happy to hear from you on the Subject for the 8th 
-of March, viz CONTENT. The poem must reach me a day or two 
before. You may depend upon it that justice will be done it. 
I must send this without a frank, for there is not a single member of 
the House of Commons, or Lords, in this neighbourhood. 


JAS. WATERS to JOHN SOAN, ESQ., AT Mt HOLLAND’S, 
HERTFORD STREET — 
FROM ROME? Nov. 17, 1781. 
Dr Sir, 

I was favoured with yours of July 18t, which I would have answered 
sooner, could I have fixed and determined any thing about your effects 
before, but first let me edge in a word about your letter now before me. 

I must positively deny yt Hadfield ? several times came, or even offered 
to pay me your debt. On y® contrary he gave me in the coffee house 
several reasons why he should not pay. I had y® letter he wrote you and 
showed it him before his departure, he may if he pleases comment on 
it, I shall take no such trouble: I have told you the fact, that you may 
see I did not condemn you so hastily as you are pleased to hint at— 
Your box and trunks will be at Leghorn before this reaches you. Gia- 
como Del Prato has brought you in a severe bill, but the length of time 
and other circumstances increased y® expenses, I have had his accts. 
examined, but nothing will be taken of. You will here find a copy of 
them. As it is not convenient for me to advance so much money, I 
beg you will give me an order for payment by the return of the post. 
If you have not already paid my little acct to Mt Keene, I shall be oblige 
to you to remitt all together. It’s not clear to me Giacomo will allow 
the things to be embarked without payment. I can to be sure be caution 
for it, but you must send me proper directions for the boxes, before they 
can be shipped, so lose no time. I shall take care thay shall be put on 
a neutral bottom. The key of y® trunk is in the box with the geses,? 
for which reasons both box and trunk were packed with straw and canvass 
to prevent their being open and your things broken or stolen. I have 
already told you the geses were packed by the man that made them, so 
dont blame me for the enormity of bulk. As I had no access to your 
things once consigned to Giac: del Prato, as you ordered, it was impos- 
sible I could put the things Byres got for you from England: viz four 
doz: of pencils and a miniature ;* you will please therefore to give orders 
about these also. No news here of any kind, and things in general much 


1 Mrs. Hayley being at Bath wrote to her husband, the poet, for a poem and 
so obtained the prize. 

2 Brother of Maria Cosway. See note to letter over page. 

3 Probably casts. 

4 See p. 44, sister’s portrait ? 
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in statu quo as you left them. Moore has worked for the Pope and 
done himself honour. Merchant has also grinded his Holyness in 
cameo. Berthingham is just recovered of a serious illness. Two new 
artists, Grignon and Hogan, arrived a few days ago. Your friend Eleonora 
is married and gone with her husband to Germany, where she seems happy 
and content. Mrs. Purley brought forth a dead child last week, which 
afflicted much both father and mother and husband and wife. I hope 
you thrive in your profession, there and in every thing else you have my 
best wishes-—I shall be glad to hear at all times of your welfare, and when 
I can be of any service to you freely command 
Your Affect, Hble Servt, 
Jas. WATERS. 


P.S. Be sure you send what directions are to be put on your boxes 
by the return of the post. I shall send you the bill of Laden as soon 
as shipped, you will only have the freight from Leghorn to London 
to pay when you have liquidated the following acct. Addio. 


Copy oF Gia: Det Prato Accts. ror M? Soan 


Inn ballagio con tela cerata, paglia, caneo, corda 
a doppio, per una cassa e cassone fattura etc. Scudi 5 — 60 Baiochi 


Porto a Ripa, poi all imbarco I=20 
Alli Guardiani pT loro emolumento di visita I-05 
Sigillo, Attargaz™® ministra del passo, bolletta So 
Maggazzinoggio di due Anni 3-50 
Franco porto a Livorno . : ; : : 3-00 
Provige® 3 post. di Lettere = ; : : 2-50 


Scudi 17 — 65 


Expenses at Leghorn p*? Mt Waters : : 4-62 
Acct delivered by D° to Mt Soan . : ; 9-61 
31-88 


Notes To Letrer, November 17, 1781 


Hadfield, George, Gold Medallist 1784, appears to have had a relative, 
W.. H., an artist of Clarges Street, 1784, who might be the person. G. H. 
was ae Palestrina in 1794 (Arch. Dict.). (Brother of Maria Cosway ? 
S.N.B.: “ Sept. 19, 1792, Mrs. Cosway at 6 o’clock.”) Mrs. Cosway’s 
father, Charles Hadfield, kept the most famous inn at Florence. (See 
E. 41, p. 466.) 

Byres—? a dealer in old masters. 

Moore. See ante, April 6, 1780, p. 29. 
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Merchant. See ante, April 6, 1780, pp. 30 and 203. 

“ Berthingham”’ is probably Brettingham (see March 18, 1732). 

Grignon, Charles G., won the Gold Medal for Painting at the same time 
as Soane that for Architecture (1776). ‘‘ The Judgment of Hercules ” 
was his subject. C. G. Junior was Travelling Student 1781, according 
to Hodgson and Eaton (R.A. and its Members, 8vo, London, 1905). 

“ Your friend Eleonora.’ Northcote, Reynolds’ pupil, arrived in Rome 
May 23, 1777. He brought a letter to Mr. Jacob Moore, an eminent 
Scotch landscape painter living in Rome, where he died 1793. While in 
Rome Northcote meets Miss Hadfield (afterwards Maria Cosway), who came 
to Rome in 1778 at the age of 18 (E 26, p. 335). Also Prince Hoare (see below). 
Northcote and Hoare were acquainted with the three daughters of the 
servant of an Italian family, who was resident in the Bolognette Palace. 
Their names were Angela, Leonora and Nanina. The second one is des- 
cribed as very musical. Prince Hoare appears to have been an old friend 
of Soane’s, and it is possible that Leonora was the ‘‘ Eleonora ”’ mentioned 
in the letter. Northcote was acquainted with Soane in his Roman days. 

Prince Hoare (1755-1834), son of Wm. H., R.A. (1707-1792), a painter 
at Bath, was studying painting in Rome. He afterwards wrote farces, 
adaptations of French and Spanish plays, which Storace and Kelly set to 
music. He became a companion of Godwin and Holcroft, and was also 
intimate with Sir Vicary Gibbs (pp. 34, 75 : 1799). He was Foreign Secre- 
tary to the R.A. In April, 1779, Northcote goes to Naples with Maria 
Hadfield, T. Banks, P. Hoare, Henry Tresham, and Alex. Day. He leaves 
Rome June, 1779, and returns with P. Hoare. At Florence he meets Ann 
Storace, then 16 (see E. 10, p. 128). He proceeds via Germany, on account of 
the war with France, down the Rhine. across to Antwerp, Ostend and Mar- 
gate, arriving March 17, 1780. ‘The coincidence with Soane is thus quite 
close. 


JAS. WATERS to M* SOAN, AT M*? HOLLAND’S, HERTFORD 
STREET 
ROME, March 18, 1782. 
Dr Sir, 

I should much sooner have acknowledged Your letter of Dec 15t 
1781, together with your bill from Herries,! had I not waited for the 
bill of lading etc. from Leghorn, which I here enclose for your direc- 
tions about Your effects. I told you in my last that I thought Giacomo 
del Prato’s charges exorbitant and in consequence imagined you would 
curtail his bill, but you have not ; I think I am obliged to do it. I have 
not yet paid him, my intentions are to debate 3 or 4 crowns at least and 
that by your orders. I shall account for what money remains in my 
hands by your commissions from Marchant’s wheel. Your effects are 
on board a neutral vessel and I hope will arrive safe. Remember not 


1 S.N.B., January 4, 1782: ‘“‘ Sent Abbé Waters, Herries draft, No. 608, for 22 
fr. 27 Baiocchi, in English £5 11s. od.” 
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to scold me for the size of the box for the geses, I had no hand in it, 
but your workman thought it necessary they should be thus packed to 
reach you entire. I am sorry to find that these two boxes are likely to 
be so expensive to you, but I warned you of these charges. An English 
artist just arrived here paid 50 Roman crowns for a single trunk. Some 
charges were paid at Leghorn by the Captain for house room, shipping 
etc., since my acct. to you, as you will see by the enclosed bill of lading. 
I shall be happy to hear all is safe arrived to your hands, in good order 
and to your satisfaction. I shall send your Sister’s? portrait by DT 
Hill, who goes next month to England. Be pleased to observe that it 
come to me after your boxes were nailed and packed. What am I to 
do with y™ pencils and your book of drawings? ‘To send them to you, 
would be sending coals to Newcastle. I have made free with a few of 
them. No news here new to you. The Pope is at Vienna and we are 
now become a body without a head. All as usual amongst the artists. 
Brettingham is just ventured from Naples. We abound with English, 
- 1 but none have been such benefactors to Rome as the grand Duke and 


’<» Duchess of Prussia, who have spent a vast deal of money in pictures 
¢ “and antiquities. With all good wishes of health and prosperity I remain, 
= 9 ae Who cag Dr Sir, Your affect hble servt, 
Cy he b. ‘ae Bed AcCgtIwye Jas. WATERS. 
© le V (" Porrstyate Fil, 'Toe f. L ne Law 

Mt GEO: DANCE To JOHN SOAN, ESQ., 53 MARGARET STREET, 

CAVENDISH SQUARE? 
SALISBURY STREET, April 16, 1782. 
Dear SOAN, 


I am uneasy that I cannot get at you, nor hear any thing about your 
health. I have not been able to call upon you, but I have nevertheless 
been anxious to know something about your situation. I beg therefore 


1 See pedigree. Martha, b. 1748, or Susannah, b. 1751. 

2 In Soane’s Note Book is an entry, 1781: 

“ Agreed for the rst floor (i.e. ground floor) and front room, one pair, no. 53 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, for one year certain £40 including linen, 
servant’s attendance, etc. from midsummer 1781.” 

] It would appear that his old master Dance was giving him some employment, as 

| on June 2, 1781, he had dinner with Pepys at the Globe (Tavern) ‘‘ in the Newgate 

business,”’ and on June 15 tea at the same place with Peacock, Dance’s assistant, and 

he notes ‘“‘ began the Newgate business Thursday, May 30, 1781.’? The famous 

Prison, begun 1770, had been seriously damaged in the Gordon Riots June 2-9, 
1780, and was considerably altered by Dance at this time (1781). 

Soane, 16th June, 1781, pays John Brown £2 12s. 6d. for paper ‘‘ received of 
Mr. Dance.” Probably a considerable quantity of drawing paper: ‘‘ Sept. 1781 
owe Dance 5/-.” 

July 6, 1781, “ Lunatic Hospital” (St. Luke’s, Old Street). 

July 25, 1781, “ Lunatic Hospital, items of work and quantities of material for 
same. 

\ This looks very much as if young Soane was engaged on this famous building 
as well as on Newgate Prison. 
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when you receive this, you will give me a line by the Post that I may 
be satisfied how it fares with you—above all things, “‘ dans ce malheureux 


monde,” remember the motto to your design for the Women,! and .~ 


forget the whole of the decision about those things (w°* I hear will 
never be built), as soon as you can. This cruel weather makes me fear 
you have had a sad time of it—if you shou’d have occasion for anything 
wh it is in my power to offer you, remember me and use me, as if you 
considered me in the light of your sincere and faithful friend, 

Gro: DaNCce. 


JOHN STUART, ESQ., to JOHN SOAN, ESQ. 


ALLANBANK, August 13th, 1782. 
Dear Soan, 

I only received your last letter yesterday, having been from home, and 
shall not say anything of my own affairs on this occasion. What you 
write me of Your own are so extraordinary, that I cannot think of it 
without smiling. 

It is merely somebody, who knows you well and means to teaze you. 
If however it should prove more serious, if I can be of any use, you 
have only to refer to me as to your character; so far as anything from 
me can prove satisfactory to any gentleman, I am ready to do you every 
justice. 

With respect to “‘ a gentleman and two sisters at Rome,” I remember 
of none that came under that description except myself, and our trans- 
actions of different kinds since that time, together with my intention 
of employing you in the line of your profession, can best testify the false- 
hood of such an event ever happening between us. 

But I cannot yet convince myself of the existence of so absurd an idea, 
badly supported as it must be, having weight with anybody. 

Let me hear from you again and, 

Believe me always, Your sincere friend etc. etc. 
JOHN STuarr. 


Note.—This is a good instance of ‘‘ Your Fancies’”’ (see page 38). ‘The 
crisis of the last year had shown to Stuart Soane’s strength and nervous- 
ness combined in a way which had drawn the two much closer together 
than ever before. Stuart, while puzzled, is kind and sympathetic in his 
reassurances. Probably the story about Margaret Stuart’s Italian marriage 
was indistinctly known and Soane’s name had been brought into it (see 
pps 20,27). 

1 The Penitentiary Designs, a competition into which Soane had plunged after 
his disappointment over the Bishop of Derry. In his list of Designs it is given as 
“Designs in Competition for two Penitentiary Houses, the one to contain 600 
males, the other for 300 females, 1781.” The motto was “‘ Mihi Turpe Relinqui 
est,” which Soane seems to have ever after recalled as a war cry. It is quoted in 
R.A. Catalogue 1826 (No. 869) in connection with his scheme for the completion 
of the Board of Trade and Downing Street. 
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JOHN CASTLE, ESQ., Tro MR. JOHN SOAN, NO. 53 MARGARET 
STREET 


EGREMONT CASTLE BY BERWICK, August 20th (1782 ?). 
Dear Soan, 

Since my last I have had none from you, and sincerely hope all your 
uneasiness is at end on that score. 

I write this chiefly to enquire if you ever got a letter from me about 
coals and did anything about it, and to desire that the Library may be 
set about immediately, likewise the stair, which you (say ?) is shamefully 
dirty ; any colour You like except the present one; the Library + must 
no doubt be white. We shall in the meantime be considering about 
the rest. You need not now enquire about Mr. Yeames,” as I have 
got a Mr White from that country, who is carrying on some great works 
in the beautifying way, to look at Allanbank. The plan of the village * 
is well with a little alteration I wish to make, but that part of it will not 
be begun for some time ; in place of semicircular I would make it ellip- 
tical, and in place of the space in the middle green for a Church, I would 
have the centre of the ellipse to be a high gothic arch with a turret etc. 
for a clock and bells, and at the same time constructed in such a manner 
that a church be added when wanted behind it, so as to make the entrance 
in through the arch. But this we can settle another time. Let me hear 
from you soon. We are now at our own house upon the sea. _ I shall 
probably be carried off by a privateer. 

Yours, 
JoHN CastTLe.! 


MR. GEO: DANCE to JOHN SOAN, ESQ., AT No. 53 MARGARET 
STREET 


(No date, but probably 1782.) 
Dear SOAN, 


The trial came on at nine this morning and finished before I cou’d 


1S.N.B. “ July 27, 1782. See Chipendale on Mr. Stuart’s business.” 


** Aug. 5 = Chipendale to send for Mr. Stuart’s books.” 
SINE PAS 5s Mr. Stuart paint the library dead white and the 
staircase.” (The house 42, Wimpole Street.) 
Stuart always says Haig, who was C.’s partner. ‘‘'The new oval tables were to 


be used. Mirrors and girandoles, borders to old drawing-room paper. 

* Mentioned as “an éléve of the great Brown.” 

* Letter July 9, 1782: “ We are beginning to grant fews to build a village on 
the top of the bank you remember, where the rivers meet. Wish I could get a 
good plan, neat and plain. ‘There is a public building necessary, which I would 
make appear like a castle with battlements. There must be a large square or 
green for the fairs, etc., etc. A neat spire for a church, high but not expensive.” 

4 A fancy name for John Stuart. 
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get out one word, for Lord Mansfield, having set aside all pretentions 
on the part of the plaintiff to recover anything on account of the Chapel, 
(w' it seems does not come within the meaning of the Act, because it 
is an unlicensed place of worship) the defendant’s counsel did not dis- 
pute the rest, so the jury were directed to bring a verdict for £1400, 
and I took my (hat ?) in my hand and walked off after sitting up till past 
three last night morn and writing with one eye shut . . 

I shall not easily forget how you staid wt? me last night! .. . and 
how you wrote. . 

I have wrote that and the rest of your attentions and strong marks of 
real friendship in a cell of my brain, where it will remain till worms 
destroy the citadel ... 

I cou’d not refrain writing to let you know about the trial, and so 
I am led on to talk nonsense by cart loads. ... I am free, hurra! 

If I forget your kindness, I shall not die 
Gro: Dancer. 


[Gap in Correspondence, 1782-88. See Preliminary Note (page 5.)| 


MemoranpuM, March 26, 1788 tes 


Memorandum this day March 26 1788 between Isaac and Josiah 
Taylor on one part and Mr John Soan on the other. 

John Soan agrees to supply I. and J. Taylor with any number of 
drawings under fifty, free of all expense, to consist of Plans, Elevations 
and Sections of Houses, Lodges, Bridges etc. being buildings chiefly 
executed from the said John Soan’s designs, which the said I. and J. 
Taylor hereby agree to engrave on copper, each 144 * 9g}, and to pub- 
lish at their own expense and cost, with as much expedition as the nature 
of the work will admit, and also to print at their own cost 10 or 12 pages 
of letterpress, to be produced to them in MS, free of all expense. The 
said John Soan agrees to take one hundred copies of the said work in 
boards at the usual trade price, and to pay for the same on delivery, 
which is to be as soon as the work is completed, and further the said 
I. and J. Taylor agree at the same time to deliver in boards 6 copies 
of the work to the said John Soan free of all and every expense, and that 
the price of the work to the public shall not exceed two guineas, or there- 
about. 

(Signed). JostaH TayLor, for father and self. 
JOHN Soan. 


The dedication of the work was as follows: “ To the King, Enabled 


1 Wm. Murray (1705-1792). The great Earl of Mansfield retired 1788. He 
had been created Earl 1782. 
S.N.B. has “ Aug. 29, 1782. Friday evening tea with Mr. Dance.” 
‘Aug. 30, 1782. No. 11 in one King’s Bench.” 
The above may possibly refer to this affair. 
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by Your Majesty’s Munificence to finish my studies in Italy and flattered 
with Your Permission for this Dedication, I am induced to hope that 
the small tribute of a grateful Heart will not be unfavourably received 
and that Your Protection will be extended to a Work which owes its 
Origin to your Patronage. To Your Majesty’s Liberality the Arts are 
greatly indebted, encouraged by You they have succeeded, and that they 
may long enjoy Your Countenance and Support is the unfeigned wish 
of Your Majesty’s most dutiful, Most faithful Subject. 
‘* JOHN SOANE. 
WELBECK STREET, September, 1788.” 


See note on first book of 1777 (page 13). This second book contains 
his early house work, like Shottisham, Letton Hall, and Blackfriars Bridge 
at Norwich. 


JOHN SOANE To JOS: SMITH, ESQ'* 
ALBION PLACE, Oct” 27, 1790. 
Dear Sir, 

I am favored with your obliging letter this evening, which I am at a 
loss to answer. 

I know not which gives me most pleasure, the friendship you have 
shewn me, or the appointment; have the goodness to accept my most 
sincere thanks for the many instances of your kindness, and be assured 
nothing could give me more satisfaction than an opportunity of being 
useful to you, and the power of convincing you of what I now feel. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your much obliged and most faithful Serv*, 
jo 


To -TrHE Rt HON: W. PITT, sree ercl, Bee 


Oct. 327 GO: 
SIR, 

I am at this moment informed of my appointmt to succeed M? Woolfe, 
allow me to return you my most sincere thanks and to assure you, Sir, 
that I shall always endeavor to deserve the honor you have done me 
in sanctioning my wishes with your approbation. 

I dare not trespass longer on your time than to add that your kindness 
will be ever most gratefully remember’d and that I have the honor to 
be, 

Sir, Your much obliged and most obedt Servt, 


(ee 


(Endorsed, “ copies of letters to the Rt. Hon»le W™ Pitt and Mr. Smith.”’) 


These two letters probably refer to Soane’s appointment as “ Clerk 
of Works to St James Palace, the two Houses of Parliament, and other 
Public Buildings in Westminster,” dated in his list as 1791. 
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John Woolfe, Junr. (son of J. W. of co. Kildare, Ireland), who between 
1715-75 was Clerk of Works at the Tower of London, and was residing 
in Scotland Yard (1765) when he was helping J. Gandon with Vit. Brit. 
(continuation, 2 vols. 1767 and 1771), exhibited 1781 at R.A. a temple 
of Victory, and succeeded John Harris as Clerk of Works at Whitehall 
F770 (2). 

MR. GEO. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
March 11, 1791. 
My DEAR SOANE, 

It will undoubtedly be a great comfort and satisfaction to me to see 
you, and I sincerely thank you for the intention, but I beg you will not 
think of it if it is the least inconvenience. I thank God that I am very 
well again, only I dare not move and am bound up like an Egyptian 
mummy. 

Once again don’t think of coming so far unless you like to take an 
airing. 

I am ever most truly with affectionate regard, Yours faithfully, 

Gro: DANCce. 


SIR W™ CHAMBERS To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, March 12th, 1791. 
Dear Sir, 

I am greatly obliged to you for the communication of the enclosed 
letter. M? Dance had himself acquainted me with his accident, which I 
was heartily sorry and much surprised to hear of, as he knew nothing 
of it, when I saw him the day after it happened. I hope it will not be 
of much consequence, but would by no means wish him to risque going 
out on my account; he might, and will I am sure be of great service to 
me, without making any such unseasonable effort ; if the gentlemen, 
when the report is drawn up, would communicate its contents to him, 
and obtain his approbation and signature. He has been constantly 
attendant on the survey,! is perfect master of the subject, and could I 
apprehend with great propriety set his hand to any report, that may be 
agreed upon by a majority of the Committee. 

I am very truely, My dear Sir, Your faithful and obedt humble Servant, 

W™ CHAMBERS. 


Note.—In the subscription list of Soane’s Book (1788) appears “ Sir 
W™ Chambers, Whitton Place, Middlesex.” 

This seems to be the only existing letter from Chambers to Soane. 
Through Chambers Soane had been introduced to George III in 1777 
following on his winning of the Gold Medal, and he was then chosen as 
Travelling Student of the R.A. 


1 Probably relating to some alleged defects in the works and final accounts of 
Somerset House. 
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There is a Note Book entry: ‘‘ June 28, 1793. Dined at Greenwich 
with Sir Wm. Chambers. £1. 3. 0.” 

On Sir Wm. Chambers’ resignation as Treasurer of the R.A. in 1795, 
G. Dance and Wm. Tyler were appointed to make a report upon the 
accounts. 

Soane notes in his pocket book: ‘“‘ Tuesday, March 8, 1796. Sir 
Wm. Chambers died this morning at 9 o’clock.”’ From later letters 
(R. Holland to J. Soane, p. 193) it may be surmised that Soane was desirous 
of being his successor. He called on J. Smith and Rose on the Wed- 
nesday, possibly with this idea in view. James Wyatt was appointed. 


JOHN SOANE, ALBION PLACE, MARCH 21, 1791, TO MR. ROBERT 
WOODGATE 


(at Bentley Priory ?) 
Respecting the letter you wrote me concerning your future situation 
with me, I have only the proposals to make, which are as follows. 


£ 80 per annum ist Year. £120 per annum 4th Year. 
£80, » and ,, £150», » Sth ,, 
L100 Mennamat, te ea iC wes £200 j,. 3, | Otlaee 


I do not mean You to engage for six years, nor any number of years, 
but each be at liberty to change, on giving three months notice. 
I am, Yours etc., 
JOHN SOANE. 


ROBERT WOODGATE AT BENTLEY PRIORY, APRIL 7, 1791, To 
JOHN SOANE, ALBION PLACE 
(Envelope endorsed “ Gone to York Buildings.”’) 
SIR, 

Your proposals of the 23™ March are generous and I have not a wish 
to make but one small alteration, which I flatter myself You will agree 
with. It is instead of the rapid advance of the fifth and sixth Years, 
the money to be laid on more regularly, for instance to begin with £80 
for the first year, and to advance £20 per annum progressively, which 
amounts to much the same thing in six years. If this small alteration 
meets with Your approbation, I am entirely at Your service to go where 
Your business shall call me, far or near. 

And am, Sir, with respect, Your obedient Servant, 
ROBERT Woopcate. 


ROBERT WOODGATE to JOHN SOANE, GREAT SCOTLAND 
YARD, WHITEHALL 


AT BENTLEY PRIORY, June 19, 1791. 
SIR, 
Respecting that business at Baron’s Court, which you mentioned when 
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You was last here, I have since fully considered, and made up my mind 
to go, according to your last proposals. 
and am, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
Rost Woopcate. 


ROBERT WOODGATE to MR. SOANE, JUNE 25, 1791 


(Inside leaf) 

At the rate of one hundred pounds per annum for the time I am em- 
ployed in Ireland under Mr. Soane’s directions, to be paid reasonable 
travelling expenses to and from Ireland, the said hundred pounds to 
be in full for board and lodging and every other charge, except travelling 
expenses. This memorandum supposes every other proposal to be en- 
tirely done away and when the business is in such a state as Mr Soane 
shall order me to England then will be the time for any new arrangement 
totally independent of the present, or of any antecedent proposal on my 
part, or on the part of Mr Soane. 

And further all travelling expenses in Ireland, where undertaken by 
Mr Soane’s orders, if I am engaged in any other business but that of 
the Marquess of Abercorn, in that case I do not expect any travelling 
charges whatever. 


Note.—Soane was engaged upon an extensive reconstruction of Strabane 
in Ireland for the Marquess. ‘Iwo elevations of the proposed works hang 
in his dressing room at the Soane. ‘The house had been built (or perhaps 
was not completed at that time) by G. Stewart of Harley Street, who may 
have just died. Soane’s survey plans show Stewart’s scheme. 

Strabane was again reconstructed in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and little or nothing of Soane’s work exists. 


JOHN SOANE to Mt ROBt WOODGATE, BARONSCOURT 
(Copy.) 


SIR, 
I am enclined to think by a conversation a few days ago with Mr 


Henderson, that you must have written a letter, that has not reached 
me, respecting your continuance in Ireland ; I really wish you well and 
am clearly of opinion that your ideas are much more likely to be realised 
(which I really hope they will be) in England than in Ireland. I think 
in Ireland the situation must be more precarious and that you will act 
more as a Builder and Contractor. 

I wish you to follow and to do whatever contributes to your advance- 
ment, both as to credit and profit, and have only to add that, if you 
determine to return to England, you will receive all encouragement 
from me that you can expect. Weigh well before you determine, and 
having once made up your mind, act steadily and be assured success will 
attend you 


(12) LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, April 5th, 1794. 
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If after what I have said you see your way clearly in Ireland, for God’s 
sake determine to continue ; at all times you may freely command me, 
if I can be of use, being with great truth, 

Your sincere wellwisher, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Robert Woodgate did remain in Ireland, and practised there as an 
architect. Five years later he writes a grateful letter to Soane (illustrated 
by plans of a house he was carrying out) as follows :— 


ROBERT WOODGATE To JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
53 EXCHANGE STREET, DUBLIN, November 18th, 1799. 
Sir, 

My origin I owe entirely to You ; and the comforts of life which I 
now enjoy. Pardon me then, Sir, if I take the liberty to inclose You a 
sketch of the first house I ever built as a small tribute due to Your former 
kindness to me. ‘The cube of the house is 74 < 60 X 36 feet high, it 
is well situated and commands three beautiful prospects of wood and 
water, it is the property of Lord Belaymy (?) a sporting gentleman, 
and will cost about £8000. The basement is arched and the kitchen 
is without the house, the best stairs is singular, and by the plan You will 
see the connection with the bed rooms above. ‘The dressing rooms 
(bbbb) are not so high by 2 feet as the bedrooms, which give 2 very 
good rooms in attics. The attics receive their light from the platform 
of the skylight, the roof is patent slates and rises only 1/5 of the span, 
the slates project over the blocking course 2 inches, and form a drip 
over the gutter (? which) lays upon a broad projecting cornice, and, by 
introducing the pediments, the gutters are all of one length of lead— 
that is, no solder, or laps, are necessary. ‘The rainwater pipes are of one 
length 4 inches diameter and lay in a recess of 4} inches. ‘They rather 
add beauty to the building than deface it, looking like a bead. The 
bed room windows are a double square, 4 squares high in bedrooms 
and only three in the dressing rooms. ‘The section will explain the 
building more clear, and I am sorry the tribute is not of greater conse- 
quence to You, but I hope fortune will soon throw something in the 
way, whereby I may show my attachment and fidelity. 

I am happy to find that the Directors of the Bank of Ireland} have 
applied to You to furnish plans for their new building, intended to be 
built between the College, House of Lords, and Carlisle Bridge. In 
making out Your general design perhaps the elevations of these buildings, 
the directions of the streets, and the points the spot of ground is best 
seen from, may be of use to you; if so, be so good as to favor me with 
Your commands, and I will send them to You, or if You require the level 


1J.S. design, 1799. On the passing of Pitt’s “‘ Act of Union ”’ the old Houses 
of Parliament on College Green were adapted for the Bank of Ireland. 
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of the different buildings, street, bridge etc. I will send them likewise, 
and shall be happy to have it in my power to be of the least use to you. 

I am doing very well, have form’d a good and extensive connection, 
and have plenty of business. I am engaged to build next Summer a 
Banking house for Mess'§ Finlay & Co. in Dublin; to begin a new 
house £8000 value for Mr Stewart Tyrone, and £4000 on addition to 
the house of the Honble Thos Knox. 

I am making a stair for the Jail at Limerick, and have been spoke to 
by the Provost of the College, to execute the remaining part of Sir William 
Chambers’ plan (a Tower and Spire) that finishes the centre of the side 
of a Square. 

Although You furnish the drawings for the new Bank, perhaps you 
will not Yourself execute them, but give that part to another; if so 
(and You have not already engaged it) I should be obliged to You for it, 
and I will execute it to the best of my skill and judgment for You. 

I remain Sir, Your obliged and humble Servant, 
Rost Woopcate. 


N.B.—Perhaps You are applied to for the plans only, in that case a 
letter to the Governor in my behalf from You would ensure me the 
execution of it, as I am known to most of the Directors. Were that once 
done I would then freely lay myself open to You, and furnish You with 
everything You can wish for from this, and give up the idea of making 
plans myself. 


Note.—The house, drawn on a quarto sheet, is shown by a neatly drawn 
plan of the ground floor, part plan of 1st floor to show the staircase, a section 
and two elevations. It is all in Soane’s manner, and the plan is evidently 
derived from Tyringham. 

The Architectural Dictionary says: ‘‘ Woodgate of Dublin designed 
1810 the County Infirmary at Londonderry, cost £7,700. Erected by E. 
Edgar.” 

This correspondence is typical and gives an illustration of the relation- 
ships that Soane could establish and maintain with those who worked under 
him. 


ROBERT FELLOWES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12, L. I. FIELDS 


SHOTTISHAM (near NORWICH), January 14, 1794. 
Dear Sir, 

Above is the febrifuge Decoction (Prescription enclosed), which I 
will thank you to give to D™ Scott with my compts and wishes that his 
numerous patients may find as much benefit from it as I have done. 

On measuring the spaces on each side of my gt. stair case, I find the 
largest will contain a map of abt. ro f. sq’, y® other side one of g or 
tof by 7 f. If you have any, perfectly useless to you, I shall be obliged 
to you for them, but pray don’t send me any on any other terms. 
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I will keep this letter open till tomorrow least I should hear further 
from you respecting the bills, if not, I shall follow yt last Directions and 
I am, Dear S', much Y's, 

Ros FELLOWES. 


As I conclude you are got to Lincoln’s Inn Fields I shall endeavour 
to get this franked to you there. I wish you to live many years to enjoy 
y™ new house, and I wish you may have sold your Stock, as the funds 
have dropt so considerably since we were together. If they drop a little 
more I shall again take a trip to Lond®. 

The above I wrote on tuesday even’ meaning to have sent it yester- 
day, as I had heard nothing from you. Just now, 12.0 o’cl, I have had 
on passing thro’ the King’s Head y™ packet given me. It was properly 
directed but not left yesterday, as it sh? have been, at the turnpike, 
and not return’d by the coach, as supposing I was at (? Norwich) and 
should be at dinner. What therefore I propose we do is to get all the 
(orders to yourself and y™ workmen) and to get 3 gent" named to meet 
you on the morning of y™ next Sessions to finally audit the acc'S and 
settle with you and hear y™ rept abt the workmen. I hope and trust 
you will approve this plan. As to my own concerns, I know not what 
to say to you, y™ candour and generosity has silenced me. I hope soon 
to see you, if not, you shall soon hear from me. 


Note.—Soane designed a house for Robert Fellowes (1743-1829) at 
Shottisham ! near Norwich in 1785—8, and the friendship remained constant. 
His “‘ last letter’’ is so endorsed by Soane in 1827. 

The son, John F., writes to announce his death in 1829. (See Episode 
34, page 391.) 

It would appear that Soane had a cottage (? near by) which gave him a 
vote, and R. F. advises him to “ sell this trifle,” as after his death there will 
be no one to look after it. 

In 1804-7 Soane made alterations to Ramsey Abbey, Hunts., for W. H. 
Fellowes, but there is no apparent connection (see Burke’s Landed Gentry). 
The allusion to Lincoln’s Inn is to No. 12 L.I.F., Soane’s first house in 
the Fields, which was built by him 1792-4. 
| The building of Blackfriars Bridge at Norwich was an important event 
Nof Soane’s earliest days of practice as an architect. 


o— 


GEORGE DANCE, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12, L. I. FIELDS 


g O'Clock Sunday Night (? 1794). 
My DEAR SOANE, 


I am this minute return’d from Lord Lansdown’s,? and am vex’d to 


1 S.N.B., Sept. 26, 1784, Sunday: “Mr. Fellowes, Shottisham. Went from 
Norwich in a postchaise (6 miles), surveyed situation, took instructions for new 
house and returned to Norwich in evening. Expenses 8/7.’ Nov. 3, ‘“‘ About 
Mr. Fellowes’ plan.’ 


* William Fitzmaurice (1737-1805), Earl of Shelburne, Marquess of Lans- 
downe (created Oct. 1784). 
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death that a great deal of company, some of the travellers from China 
of Lord Macartney’s party,t and every thing to put out of my head 
what I ought to have remembered the first thing, and w*? I went with 
an intention to make the principal object of my visit, contributed to make 
me neglect to fix upon tomorrow morning to introduce you ; but, as I have 
before mention’d your wish, and as he desired me to tell you he will be 
happy to see you and your drawings,? if you will take your chance and come 
to me in the morning, it is very unlikely he shou’d be out before eleven, 
therefore breakfast with me, and we will go together. Alas! my mind 
is a mere sieve, a cullender, but my heart is still entire, and will ever 
warmly cherish the idea of your kindness and friendship. 
With affectionate and grateful regard, I am ever most truly yours, 
Geo: DaNce. 


Pray send word by the bearer, if you will come, what time I may 
expect you. 


E. FOXHALL To J. SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


CAVENDISH STREET, February 6th, 1795. 
Dr‘ Si, 

Some years ago you much wished to purchase a gold medal for the 
one you lost ; if you now wish it, I can purchase one for you for 15 
guineas, the present owner will have his name taken out before he parts 
with it. 

A short time since you and I had a conversation about the shyness 
that has for some time past prevailed between M's Soane and M's F 
and which I believe you was convinced with me originated without 
any real cause : if youand M's S thinks so with Us and by way of putting 
all shyness at an end We should be happy in M's S and your company 
to Dinner next Tuesday at 4 O’Clock to meet a few friends. 

I am, D? Sir, yours ever truly, 
E. FOXHALL. 

The favor of an answer is desired. 


Note.—The medal was lost on Soane’s return journey from Italy in 1780, 
as we have already seen (p. 32). ‘This early friendship with the Foxhalls 
proved very lasting, and the son (Edward) was one of Soane’s devoted pupils 
(1812-1821). Soane left his pupil a legacy of £100. (See E. 37, p. 431.) 

Foxhall Senior was a very early acquaintance ; in 1781, June 19, Soane 
notes ‘‘ Messrs. Drummers, a mantelpiece, £8. 6. 0. Paid Mr. Foxhall 
£2.3.0”’—probably for fixing it in some client’s house. Also for furniture 
for his own house in Margaret Street, and for early clients like John Stuart 
and Patteson. 


1 George, Earl of Macartney, author of An Authentic Account of an Embassy, 
etc., 2 Vols. quarto, London, 1797. The Embassy arrived in Pekin September 
14, 1793; left on October 7, and arrived in England September 6, 1794. 

2 Most probably the 1794 scheme for the House of Lords. 
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ASIN IES, O 
““ Monday, July 6, 1795. Mr. Foxhall. Medal . aS Say Wek 
Peace and War!. 8 4. 6. 


£23. 19. 6. 


ae Tuesday, Jan. 19. 1796. Dined at Foxhalls.” 
“ Sunday, July 2. 1797. Dined at Foxhalls on Brook Green.” 


MR. TAYLOR to J. SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
KING’S THEATRE, April 5th, 1795. 

“Mr Taylor presents his compliments to M? Soane, and entreats his 
acceptance, as a friend, of the inclosed tickets for the Opera Concert, 
which Mr Taylor flatters himself M™ Soane, as a man of science, will 
find worthy of his attention. It is an establishment of M? Taylor’s 
creating, and he is extremely anxious about the credit of it. If Mt 
Soane is not a married man, he will excuse Mt Taylor; if He is, M's 
Soane, he hopes, will excuse and at the same time accept of the enclosed, 
which if she does not constantly use, she will disoblige Him.” 

Enclosed : ‘“‘ Present of 2 Tickets for the Opera Concert.” 


' Note.—J. S. in his Note Book, February 22, 1796, records going to the 
Opera Concert. ‘This proved a very lasting friendship, as we shall see. 

John Taylor (1757-1832), author of Monsieur Tonson, etc. A friend of 
Peter Pindar, John Britton and others. Mentioned by J.B. as “‘a great 
punster.” 


Mt DANCE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., SCOTLAND YARD [about 1796] 
DeEaR SOANE, 
What I mentioned to you yesterday concerning incombustible floors 
\ I think is well worth attention. What think you of having a joint con- 
cern with me in the scheme? I mean that we shou’d join heads and 
purses in making experiments upon this subject. A proper place shou’d 
be procured large enough to admit of at least a 20 ft. span. Then to 
have the iron Trusses actually completely made and the materials what- 
ever we may determine upon laid on. It is worth considering whether 
such a scheme brought to perfection wou’d admit of a Patent!!!!!11! 


Byer ree) Jeu 


—at all events something usefull might be the consequence. Let me 
know your sentiments. Adieu. 


I am always a sure card in the evening. 
Ever Yours truly and sincerely, 
Gro: Dance. 
Thursday morning, going to spend all the day with a Committee !!!!!! 


OUieLte. losis. “kh 


1 January 15, ‘‘ Met Mr. Hodges. ‘Peace and War,’ Colours and prints only 
about £130.” The picture does not appear to be in the Soane, 
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From Water Colour by Van Assen, about 1800. 
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Note.—Possibly this enthusiasm on Dance’s part was received with 
mingled feelings by Soane, who had left Dance’s office for that of Henry 
Holland because he considered that his first master was lacking on the con- 
structive side of architecture. 

In 1792-3 R. Holland lent two houses, Nos. 5 and 10 Hans Place, for 
experiments, to a Committee of Associated Architects, testing inventions 
by Lord Stanhope, Hartley and Wood; H. Holland being Reporter. 
(Report published, 8vo, London, 1793, not in the Soane.) 

Dance remained fascinated by the subject, as will be seen by his letters 
of July 30 and August 2, 1802 (E.7, p. 94), alluding to the same matter. 

Soane and Dance, with one or two other friends, did speculate together 
in taking shares in an East Indiaman called ‘“‘ The Earl Camden.” 


G. SCOTT to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


COUNTING HOUSE, II BELLE SAVAGE COURT, 
LUDGATE HILL, April 19, 1798. 
SIR, 

If Your system of business (in the measuring and valuing depart- 
ment of it) is completely to Your satisfaction, further attention to this 
Letter is useless, and I shall be obliged to You to destroy it, but, if 
it is not so complete as you wish it, I beg of You to allow me your 
atiention. .....77 

I wish to undertake the measuring and valuing of the whole of the 
Works that come under Your direction, but to be paid by the several 
workmen you employ, and Your influence with them to be used in such 
a manner that they should be induced to employ no other person (a 
Clerk or Pupil or Apprentice excepted). Your interest, I believe, would 
consist in being clear of the expence of measuring etc, and preventing 
the question ever again being discussed of what is, or is not, in a Surveyor’s 
Department to perform. Their interest (i.e. the Workmen’s) would 
consist in being saved an enormous expence squandered in Taverns etc., 
my plan being to prevent all such expence; and their further interest, 
and a very important one, a speedy termination of the accounts. My 
interest would be, the being under obligation to one man of eminence 
in the Profession instead of to several persons out of it, and the being 
enabled to do as much at a time as I thought proper, and to be cleared 
of the necessity of wasting such a quantity of time, money and consti- 
tution, as is now constantly the case, and which an agreement per centage 
would effectually preclude, added to the confinement of being bound 
to the hours and the habits of other persons being done away, by having 
to meet no such persons. This system is now begun to be executed in 
a certain degree, but not to the extent to which it might be carried. 

I have and still am smarting so severely under the effects of the old 
mode, in keeping back accounts of sums due to me from the Govern- 
ment, while the measurers have been living upon them in due form at 
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Taverns etc, and I so clearly see how it may easily be altered and every 
person interested much benefitted by such alteration that I am anxious 
myself to set the example, and I have particular reasons why I first 
address myself to You to enable me so to do, 
I am, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
G. Scott. 


Note.—This letter is extremely interesting and valuable, for the light 
thrown upon the development of the profession of Quantity Surveying, 
in its earliest origins. Soane was not the best man to have addressed, as 
he was exceptional in his interest and knowledge in respect of the prices 
and cost of building work. Probably no other architect of position at the 
time was so well equipped to deal personally with such matters. The 
gradual separation of this aspect of building operations into a separate 
profession has been inevitable, and beneficial, on the whole, to architects, 
builders and the public. 

S.N.B. June 5, 1801, “See Mr. Scott abt Wet Docks.” 


GEO. DANCE, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


UPPER GOWER STREET, Tuesday, 25 Sept., 1798. 
DEAR SOANE, 

I should be very ungrateful if I did not feel that I owe you the greatest 
obligation for the delicacy of your conduct by suppressing Your just 
indignation, which I hope at least may be the means of preventing public 
notice of his detestable conduct. 

You may guess at my situation, when I think I have reason to believe, 
and perhaps I ought to hope, that he is really deranged, without being 
so decidedly mad as to admit of confinement. After an afflicting con- 
versation I am obliged to believe what must, as long as I am permitted 
to live in this world, continue to render me unhappy. I intreat you 
to continue your generous conduct by not making his share more public, 
than I fear it must already be ; I think it impossible that he can repeat 
his offences of this sort again, after what has now passed between us, 
but I am sorry to say that the very nature of his offence takes away all 
confidence, and all security of reliance, in future. This is indeed a 
bitter pill for me at 58, but I will endeavour to swallow it with as much 
resolution as I can. Wishing you may never experience this sort of 
misery. 

I remain, Yours, truly obliged, 
Gro. DANCE. 


Possibly referring to his brother W™ Dance, see July 29, 1805 (E. 7, p. 
95), or to his son the actor, who seems to have troubled Soane. ‘The letter 
is interesting as showing the close relations between pupil and master, 
and for its light on the fine character of the architect of Newgate Prison. 
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JACK RAN To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


LIBERTY HALL, March 24, 1799. 
Sir, 

Understanding that you are taking a long journey, which I sincerely 
hope agrees with you, 

I cannot help expressing a wish that you may not have been inter- 
rupted by any soup megre Frenchmen in your way, as I heartily hate 
them. You talk of riding on horseback, which I hope you are not dis- 
appointed in, and if you meet with one to your mind pray bring it home, 
as I have a female friend that wishes very much for one, so we shall be 
happy to see you come galloping on your nag to town. Only remember, 
if you do so, do not make it too late in the evening, least you meet with 
any of those rogues in your way, who may deprive us of the pleasure of 
ever seeing you again. 

Adieu, God bless you till we meet again, 
for my name is Jack Ran. Find me out if you can. 


P.S.—When I wrote a line and a half my pen was worn out and I 
could not find another good one. 


Note.—Probably from James Peacock. ‘The letter begins in very clear 
official writing for two lines and then becomes rough and easy. 

James Peacock (1739-1814). Forty-five years in the Office of Works at 
Guildhall as assistant “‘ hod-bearer’”’ to G. Dance, R.A. Resided at No. 17 
Finsbury Square, laid out by G. D. and himself (1777-91). Designed 
first Stock Exchange in Capel Court (1801-2). Restored St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook (1803-4). ‘* Description of three simple instruments for draw- 
ing in Perspective,” 1785. ‘‘ A New Method of Filtration by, Ascent,” 
4to, London, 1793. “ Oikidia,’ 8vo, London, 1785. ‘‘ Subordinates in 
Architecture,” 4to, London, 1814. MS. folio in Soane, ‘‘ Terms of Con- 
tract, Board of Ordinance.’ Buried in St. Luke’s Church, Old Street. 

S.N.B.—‘ Mr. and Mrs. P. visitors at Ealing, 7 Aug. 1805 with W™ 
Dance.” 


EPISODE 5 


The Bank, “‘ Modern Goth” Libels, and Affair with 
Richard Jupp 


1796. ‘The completion of the first portion of the rebuilding of the 
Bank, with a short frontage to Bartholomew Lane, and a return main 
front to Lothbury, was marked by an outburst of criticism on the part 
of the older school who remained faithful to the traditions embodied in 
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St.-Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Soane’s work was felt to be an innovation. 
It was in fact a pioneer building, and may be said to have paved the 
way for the Greek revival in the first quarter of the 19th century. 


W.R. to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON 
(? 1796) 


Pray, M* Surveyor to the Bank, is there not a great impropriety, I had 
almost said absurdity, in having a plain (very little better than a Tuscan) 
entablature to fine fluted corinthian columns? I believe every man of 
good taste will say, Yes. The bases of your columns do you no credit, 
the upper torus is considerably too large, and too near the under one to 
look well. Plain Jonic columns, with proper attic bases, and a dentil 
cornice, would have had a much better effect. The Corinthian Order 
at St. Paul’s (which consists of a well proportioned base, fluted Shaft 
and a carv’d entablature) is far preferable to Yours, altho’ there are 
neither dentils, nor modillions, in the cornice. I will do you the justice 
to say that the capitals of your columns are capital. I wish I could say 
as much of the bases and entablature. However with all its faults, it’s 
a noble piece of Architecture, and of course does you some credit. 

I do assure You upon my honour that I have not the least wish to 
injure, but rather to add to your reputation. 


W. R. 


Note.—It is possible that the writer was Willey Reveley ( —1799); 
architect, by whom there is a folio volume of “‘ tracings and drawings of 
architectural ornaments ”’ in the Soane, as well as a sale catalogue of draw- 
ings, with Soane’s lots priced, of 1801. He was pupil of Sir Wm. Chambers, 
1781-2. Travelled abroad 1784-9. Edited 3rd Vol. Stuart and Revett, 
1794. A house by him (1798) appears in New Vit. Brit. 

‘he letter is interesting as a type of the criticism of the period, with its 
minutiz of observance of classic detail, and tradition. ‘The base criticized 
is an effective section ; the increased size of the upper torus is obtained by 
the omission of the usual fillet beneath it. 

Reveley’s name occurs in Soane Note Book, November 1, 1797, ‘‘ Write 
to Reveley.”” Reveley has already been mentioned in Thos. Pitt’s letter 


to Soane, re the Bank appointment. Possibly he was one of the fifteen 
competitors. (See page 25.) 


1796-1799 


The last letter, recording the appearance on the scene of public criticism 
of the first portion of Soane’s master-work, serves to introduce an important, 
if regrettable, episode in his life, which it would be absurd to pass over. 
This vexatious affair, which extended over three years (1796-9) and 
occasioned much mischief to the character and reputation uf Soane, was 
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begun by the foolish attempt of Richard Jupp,! a surveyor rather than an 
architect, to eliminate Soane as a competitor for the design for the rebuilding 
of the-East India House in Leadenhall Street. The Directors, very natur- 
ally for so important a building with a fine frontage, wished to secure the 
best architectural talent available, and to provide their Surveyor with a 
distinguished colleague. Some of the older men, followers of the Gibbs’ 
tradition, and ex-pupils of Sir Robert Taylor ( —1788), were already 
affronted and disturbed in their minds by Soane’s daring innovations at 
the Bank, and his rising success. 

James Elmes in his Lectures on Architecture, 1821, has a passage very 
illuminating on this point; he says: 

“The elder Dance 2 was a man of some taste. He was not a regularly 
educated architect, but the best and nearly the only one of his day. Batty 
Langley, it is true, had a school or academy, but his disciples were all 
carpenters, a few of them calling themselves Surveyors and Builders, and 
practising carpentry and box-making, were alive in my remembrance. 
Hating the ‘new fangled Doric’ (as they termed it) without a base, as 
much as they did a shirt without ruffles, or a wig without two good portly 
curls over each ear, and half a yard of tail behind; scorning its simple 
flutes without fillets, which they compared to ribbed stockings ; and sincere 
in their admiration of the swelling shaft, the rusticated and twisted columns 
of Batty Langley, the Schools at Oxford and the Royal Exchange were 
their schools ; they lamented the shocking innovations of Wyatt and Soane, 
the more decal importations of Stuart, and were nearly going into a fever 
when the portico of Covent Garden theatre was opened. 

“ Although the taste of Batty Langley has been doen censured, he 
yet formed a class of clever workmen in a humble line of the art.” 

These men in fact formed a rank and file, in direct descent from archi- 
tects like Ripley, whom Robert Adam had in his early days (1763) denounced 
as “‘a race of reptile artisans, who have crawled about and infested this 
country for many years.” 

These two aspects, personal and party, became intermingled and cannot 
be separated, while a third element was brought in by the resentment of 
a second-rate builder, Norris, whom Soane considered he had detected 
in a cheat. ‘The high standard maintained all his life by Soane, and his 
“* Jealous ” (in the Old Testament sense of the word) sense of right dealing, 
made him feared in many quarters. In matters of this kind his out-spoken- 
ness had something of the “ terribilita’ of Michael Angelo. ‘There were 
therefore all the elements of an explosion, to which a couple of silly skits, 
that Soane should have ignored and laughed at, acted as the match. 


1 Soane Note Book 1781, June 28: “ Surveyed M*. Adam’s premises in the 
Borough with Mr. Jupp—” 

Richard Jupp (d. April 17, 1799). Exhibited some designs at Society of Artists 
1762 and 3, and in 1778 at R.A. “A Villa at Painshill,” and in 1798 “‘ Facade 
of E. I. Coy.” He had a brother Wm. (died 1788) who designed hall and stair- 
case for Carpenters’ Company, and a nephew, also Wm., the architect of Skinners’ 
Hall, Dowgate Hill (1808), who died 1839. 

2 George Dance Senior (1700-1768) was a shipwright carpenter. His chief 
work was the Mansion House (1739). He held the position of City Architect. 
G. Dance, R.A., his son, who succeeded him in the post, was Soane’s master. 
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| Tue Mopern GoTH 
(Printed May, 1796.) 


Glory to thee Great Artist Soul of taste, 

For mending Pigsties when a plank’s misplaced,* 
Whose towering Genius plans from deep research, 
Houses and Temples fit for Master B 2 

To Grace his Shop on that Important day 
When large Twelve Cakes are rang’d in bright array, 
Each Pastry Pillar shews thy Vast design, 

Hail then to thee and all Great Works of thine. 
Come let me place thee in the foremost rank 
With him whose dulness discomposed the Bank,? 
With him whose dulness darkened every Plan 
Thy style shall finish what his Style began. 
Thrice happy Wren, he did not live to see 

The Dome that’s built and beautified by thee, 
O had he lived to see thy blessed work, 

To see pilasters scor’d like loins of pork, 

To see the Order in confusion move, 

Scroles fixed below and Pedestals above, 

To see defiance hurled at Rome and Greece, 
Old Wren had never left the World in Peace. 
Look where I will above around is shewn 

A fine disordered Order of thine own, 

Where lines and circles Curiously unite 

A base compounded Compound Composite, 

A thing from which it must with truth be said 
Each labouring Mason turns abashed his head, 
Which Sxwxt reprobates, which Dxxxe derides, 
While tasteful Wxxxt holds his aching sides.* 
Here crawl ye spiders, here exempt from cares 
Spin Your fine webs above the Bulls and Bears, 
Secure from harm enjoy the Chisel’d niche, 

No Maids molest ye for no brooms can reach, 
In silence build from models of Your own 

And never imitate the Works of Sxxne. 


Note.—When this was written the only portion of the Bank by Soane was 
the north-eastern half of the front towards Lothbury, with a short return 


1 An allusion to Soane’s fine country practice, a matter of envy rather than 
derision. 

2 A pastry cook, Birch, in Cornhill; his house was only recently (1926) re- 
moved. Shop front now in Victoria and Albert Museum. 

8 Sir Robert 'Taylor’s wings added to Sampson’s original Bank. 

4 Athenian Stuart (1713-1788) was already dead, so that it would seem that G. 
Stewart of Harley Street, architect of Attingham, Salop, etc., was intended, only 
it is probable that he was also deceased. ‘The other two are of course James 
Wyatt, R.A., and George Dance, R.A. A full account of the building of the Bank 
in its successive stages will be found in ‘“‘ The Works of Sir John Soane, R.A.” 
Soane Museum Publication, No. 8. 
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front towards Bartholomew Lane. The blank windows are a later insertion, 
when the fagade in question was doubled in length by the extension of 
1800 to Princes Street. 

““ Scroles fixed below and Pedestals above ”’ evidently refers to the panels 
below the entablature and skyline attempted above, while the base is the 
one alluded to in the former letter from W. Reveley. 

The “ Dome,”’ of course, is the famous Rotunda of the Bank, then used 
as the Stock Exchange. 

*“‘ Pilasters scored like loins of pork ” is a dig at the new Soane system 
of incised lines as a surface decoration, emphasis being obtained otherwise 
than by projection. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF  \/ 
Str WILLIAM CHAMBERS 
(Printed Fuly, 1796.) 
Near this Place are deposited 
The Remains of Sir William Chambers, 
Knight of the Polar Star, 
Surveyor-General of the Board of Works, 
Treasurer of the Royal Academy, 
And Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies : 
The ‘Title which he bore 
Was conferred upon him 
By Adolphus Frederick, King of Sweden ; + 
The Offices which he held 
Were the Gifts 
Of the Sovereign of Great Britain. 
He was born in the Year M,DCC,XXII. 
And died on the eighth Day of March, M,DCC,XCVI, aged LXXIV. 
As a man 
Sir William Chambers was universally beloved and esteemed : 
As an Architect, 
He merits a conspicuous place 
Amongst the most excellent. 
His stile of Building, 
Formed on the Remains of Roman Magnificence, 
And the Works of the ablest Masters 
Who have flourished in Italy, 
Was masculine and bold, 
Enriched with all the Embellishments 
Which Genius, in a long succession of Ages, 
Has bestowed on Utility ; 
And equally free 
From the ungraceful Forms 


1 Chambers (1726-1796) was really a Scotsman by family, but happened to be 
born in Sweden. He went as a Supercargo to the East Indies and China before 
he studied architecture in Italy. He sent his early book on Kew to the King of 
Sweden, who gave him the Order of the Polar Star which George III allowed 
him to accept. 
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And clumsy proportions, 

Of Grecian Structures, 

Erected before Architecture attained maturity, 
And the flimsy frippery, 

By which her bloated features were covered, 
In the decline of the Roman Empire. 
Corruptions, 

Derived from these imperfect and impure Sources, 
Sanctioned by Fashion,? 

Or a blind partiality for Antiquity, 

He saw with regret 

Were, in different ways, 

Debasing the Majestic Character of the Arts ; 
And, to prevent their baneful effect,” 
Composed those admirable Writings 

Which have spread his reputation 

Through every part of the habitable Earth. 
Yet he lived to behold, 

In one of our Public Buildings,? 

The destruction of a Work * 

Which had extorted the praise of Strangers, 
Least inclined to do justice 

To the exertions of English Art, 

And a Fabric erected on its Ruins, 

In a barbarous stile, 

Of which, though pretending to originality, 
The peculiarities are borrowed 

From the examples of the dark Ages, 

When Sculpture, 

No longer able to give the form and grace of Nature 
To the objects of her imitation, 

Traced their shadows upon the stone, 

And sunk the surface 

With skill inferior in the carving of Egyptian Hieroglyphicks. 
Blush, Reader, 

That such disgrace should befal thy Country 
At the close of the Eighteenth Century, 

And during the Reign of 

GEORGE THE ‘THIRD, 

Whose knowledge of Architecture, 

Derived from the lessons ® and the labours 


1 Allusions to the work of Robert Adam and James Stuart. 


* See 1791 Edition of Chambers’ Civil Architecture for repeated attacks on 
Grecian Architecture. 


3'The Bank (original footnote). 
4 Sir Robert Taylor’s addition to the Bank as built by Sampson. 
° Chambers had been Tutor in Architecture to the King while Prince of Wales, 


and was responsible for the chinoiseries and other vagaries in Kew Gardens as 
originally laid out. 
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df Sir William Chambers, 

Nould have distinguished him among Princes, 
f it had not been eclipsed 

3y the splendor of those Regal Virtues 

Nhich make him the delight 

If a brave, a faithful, and an affectionate People. 
3ut restrain thy indignation 

\gainst this abortive Production ; 

Nhere the finger of Scorn is directed 

Che voice of Taste is elevated, 

\nd so long as it is permitted to exist, 

t will stand a memento to Innovators 

[HAT CHANGE IS NOT ALWAYS IMPROVEMENT, 
[HAT SINGULARITY IS NoT BEAUTY, 

[HAT AN UNPRINCIPLED PASSION FOR NOVELTY Is 
Not GENIUS ; 

Nhile Somerset-Place,} 

\nd other Structures erected by this great Master, 
\nd His Treatise 

In the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture,? 
Shall, in Example and Precept, 

reserve to the latest Posterity, 

[hat manly stile of Building 

Nhich rendered the City of Rome 

The Glory of the Earth. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to G. DANCE, ESQ. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, June 17th, 1796. 
sIR,— 

If I had the dimensions of the present house ? and the extent of the 
‘round, I should be tempted to amuse myself ; can you tell me how to 
ret them without going to Leadenhall street. 

I am, dear Sir, Most truly yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 


3}. DANCE, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Not dated, (June ? 1796 ?) 
(UPPER GOWER STREET ?) Friday Morning. 
EAR SOANE,— 

I know of but one rule that comprehends all moral duties, do as you 
you’d be done unto. Under the influence of this principle I cannot do 
vhat you desire, I feel that J ought not ; in every thing that I can serve 
rt oblige you, w°® does not interfere with the rule of right, I shall always 
rom real regard and friendship be eager to stand forward. In this case 


1 Somerset House, 1776-80. 2 1759, 1768, 1791. Three Editions. 
3 India House, Leadenhall Street. 
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I wish from my soul you wou’d not add to the mortification of the indi- 
vidual. You do not want such means to forward your reputation and 
I am sure it will be consider’d as invidious, if you force yourself into this 
business. I am sure you will not conceive that any motives, that relate 
in the smallest degree to myself, actuate me in offering you this advice. 
At any rate let me not have any thing to do with it. 
I am truly sincerely and affectionately Yours, 
Gero: DANCE 


Soane’s reply was as follows : L.I. FIELDS. 
My pear Sir,— 

You mistake me entirely, God forbid that I should wound the peace 
of any man, I certainly meant literally what I said, “ to amuse myself.” 
I request you not to think otherwise, for unless I hear of the subject, 
which by the way has not been attended to by me, from some of the 
directors I shall not go further. 

I am, Dear Sir, Most truly and sincerely Yrs, 
J. SOANE. 


Note.—Soane did make some designs for the East India House, 1796 
(see p. 74), but they do not appear to have been made public in any way 
at the time. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to G. DANCE, ESQ. 
(Endorsed on back, ‘ Mr. Dance.’’) 


L.I. FIELDS, Thursday Evening, July 14, 1796. 
Dear Sir, 

Mr Jupp called on me at the Bank, agreeable to his appointment. He 
admits that I had not interfered, or sought the business respecting the 
India House in (? any) way whatever, which is strictly true. He likewise 
admits that I was named by the chairman and others, and that he has 
done every thing in his power, as far as words and tears (?) would go, to 
prevent me from being applied to with the other architects; that it 
would kill him if I was, for he was afraid of me, and of me only, as a 
young gent, lately come into the city, and who, he was sure, would make 
a design much superior to either the gents he had named to make draw- 
ings, my taste, my work, the public approbation (vide a scurrilous paper 


1 Jupp’s letter, July 12, 1796, from King’s Road, Bedford Row: “I returned 
to town late last night, when I was favoured with your kind letter, for which 
accept my sincere thanks. I will give myself the honour of attending you at the 
Bank tomorrow a little before 12 o0’clock, for I am extremely desirous of the 
gee opportunity of assuring you how very sincerely I am and at all times have 

een, 
“ Dear Sir, Your much obliged and faithful humble sert, 


“ Rp. Jupp. 
“John Soane Esq.” 
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delivered in quantities by the Architects’ Club 1 to the members, one 
of which Mr Jupp has been so good as to send me). Thank God I am 
neither old enough, nor ignorant enough, to do more than smile at the 
imbecility of such attempts to destroy my character. I must leave Mr 
Jupp to reconcile his conduct to his conscience in the best way he can, 
and have only to add that a more base and insidious attempt was never 
before made to injure the reputation of a man whom he professes to 
respect, and who never injured him. 

From Mr Jupp’s account of his own conduct, and of what he states 
others to have said on the subject, I believe there is little friendship, 
candour, or honor left. 

Adieu, My dear Sir, and Believe me always etc. etc. 


ikeose 


Note To LETTER oF July 14, 1796 


The Architects’ Club was started at the Thatched House Tavern on 
he 20th Oct. 1791, when Wyatt, Dance, Holland, and S. P. Cockerell were 
oresent. [he Club was to dine on the first Thursday in every month at 
; p.m., S. P. C. being appointed Treasurer. James Gandon was elected 
Dec. 17 (see the correspondence in Life of f. G. by 'T. Mulvaney) (1846). 
[he subscription was five guineas. ‘The original members, additional 
o those present on Oct. 20, 1791, as above, were to be Wm. Chambers 
1726-95), Robert Adam (1728-92), R. Mylne (1734-1811), R. Jupp ( - 
(799), James Lewis (1751-1820), R. Norris ( —1792), J. Soane (1753- 
(837), J. Yenn (1748?-1821), T. Hardwick (1752-1829), R. Brettingham 
?1750-retired 1805) and J. Paine (1716?-1789). with, as honorary members, 
J. Carr (1742-1823), N. Revett (1721?-1804), 'T. Sandby (1721-1798) and 
|. Gandon (1742-1823). 

No one was to be a member, or honorary member, unless R.A., A.R.A. 
yr Gold Medallist, or members of the Academies of Rome, Parma, Bologna, 
‘lorence, or Paris. Hon. members were to be only those whose established 
esidence was not in London. In the ballot for members one negative 
vas to exclude, and two-thirds of the members were required to be present 
t an election. 

Soane’s Note Book records : 

“1792, March 29. Mr. Yenn. Mr. Holland. To define the pro- 
ession and qualifications of an architect, at the Freemasons’ Tavern.” 
‘1793, April 4, Thursday. Dined with the Architects’ Club.” Soane 
lines with the Club again Sept. 5, and on the roth “‘ met the architects 
t Freemasons’ ‘Tavern by appointment—Brettingham, Holland, J. 
\dam, Wyatt, Cockerell, White, Grover.” 

R. Mylne (see pages 135-36 and 524). 


1 Read at their meeting, Globe Tavern, May 31, 1796. Soane heard of them 
rom Jupp, July 13, 1796. 

Soane says that James Wyatt gave a dinner to Artists and Literary characters 
t the Globe Tavern, Fleet Street, which he had built, and that a copy of the 
Modern Goth ” was laid by each plate, and actually read by Wyatt to the 
ompany present, 
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James Lewis (1751-1820), born Brecon(?), South Wales. Published 
original Designs, 2 vols. folio, 1779-80 and ’97. Surveyor Bethlehem 
Hospital 1793, rebuilt same 1812-15. 1792, Architect and Surveyor to 
Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, in succession to R. Norris. 1806-13, 
associated with Dance in College of Surgeons. 

R. Norris (died 7th Jan. 1792). Surveyor Christ’s Hosp., Sun Fire 
Office, Clothworkers’ and Charterhouse Estates. 

¥. Yenn (died 1821, age 74-7 ?). 1771-6, pupil to Sir Wm. Chambers. 
1771, Gold Medal R.A., design Villa. A.R.A. 1774. R.A. 1791. 1796- 
1820, Treasurer R.A. 1788, Surveyor Greenwich Hospital. Henry Hake- 
well was his pupil, Portrait in Soane. (E.11, p. 137.) 

T. Hardwick (1752-1829). Pupil of Sir Wm. Chambers. Silver Medal 
R.A. 1768. Rome 1776-9. Rebuilt St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, after fire 
1795. Parish Church, Marylebone, 1813-17. Surveyor St. Bart. Hosp. 
1808. 1810, Clerk of Works Hampton Court. Memoir of Chambers 
1825. ‘Turner in his office. J. Fulston, S. Angell and Philip H., his son, 
pupils. 

R. Brettingham (see previous note), page 20. 

4. Paine (1716 ?-1789). Son of the well-known J.P.; was in Rome in 
1774. (See drawings V. & A.M. Library.) Was left very well off by his 
father, and it seems doubtful if he executed any work. 

4. Carr (1723-1807). Well-known architect at York. Office 13 Lendal. 
Built Harewood in conjunction with Robert Adam. Much work in country 
and North of England. 

N. Revett (1721 °-1804). ‘To Rome 1742, to study painting with J. Stuart. 
1750-4 to Athens (S. and R. Antiquities, 1 vol., 1762) ; also contributed to 
Antiq. of Ionia, 1769. Church, Ayot St. Laurence, Herts, 1778-9. 

T. Sandby (1721-1798), R.A. Born Nottingham. With Paul S. in 
Highlands 1745. 1754, Virginia Water. Freemasons’ Hall 1775-6 (burnt 
1883). Professor of Architecture R.A. FoR Pea 

JF. Gandon (1742-1823). Born at Blois in France. Pupil of Sir Wm. 
Chambers. With Woolfe continued Vit. Brit., 2 vols. (1767-71). Student 
R.A. 1768, 1st Gold Medal. 1780-91, Customs House, Dublin. 178s, 
Houses of Parliament, Dublin. Four Courts 1786-1802. 
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GEO. DANCE, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


15th July, 1796, 
Dear SOANE, 

It seems to me by Your letter that Your conference with Jupp did not 
end to the satisfaction of either, but, as You do not explain Yourself on 
that head, I can only conclude from the general tenor of what You say 
that it terminated to the displeasure of both. All I can say, if it was so, 
is, that I am sorry for it. 

You say that from his account of his own conduct, and what he states 
others to have said on the subject, You believe there is little friendship, 
candor, or honor, left. All this leaves me in the dark, but creates a 
suspicion in my mind, which I do not like to entertain for one moment. 
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If I am any-how implicated in what he states Others to have said, I must 
insist upon meeting him face to face, that I may repel at once such a 
calumny. I wish You would call here, if You can make it convenient, 
for I am confined, and I shall not be easy till I have seen You.! 
I am always Truly, and sincerely, Your Friend, 
Geo. DaNce. 


G. DANCE, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


UPPER GOWER STREET, Tuesday, September 20th, 1796. 
DEAR SOANE, 

If you do nothing but what you will reflect upon hereafter Yourself 
without wishing it undone, there can need no justification of your con- 
duct to any one, especially to me, who profess a sincere regard for you. 
I am strongly impressed w'" the idea that you are wrong to pursue this 
thing w'® so much heat ; and as your real friend I am bound to tell you 
my sentiments. If you persist I think I foresee more mischief as to the 
opinion of the world than you are aware of—I am sure no good can arise 
from it—and I cannot help being persuaded you are too warm to view 
the subject wt! that sort of impartiality necessary to a cool and wise 
determination— 

“Oh Gentle Son, upon the heat and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle cool 
patience.” ? ‘There is nothing in what has pass’d to touch your character ; 
rather the reverse, his fear of you is a high compliment, and it is perfectly 
natural that a man in his situation shou’d take every step in his power to 
defend himself from what he fear’d—Now how in the name of common 
sense can this transaction affect your character unless it tends to increase 
its consequence—I am aware that you suspect he has been urged and 
prompted from advice of those who are not friendly to you, but, if that 
be true, I am clearly of opinion you should hold your head high enough 
to overlook, not stoop to examine w' microscopic nicety—There is 
nothing to be gained but a contest unworthy of you, replete w* all that 
is disagreeable. I am alone, shall not stir from home, and wish you 


S.N.B. :— 
July 15. Friday. Called on Mr. Dance in the evening. 
July 19. At the Bank. Mr. Dance called. At the India House saw the 
chairman. 
Called on Mr. Inglis. 
July 20. The India House. Saw Mr. Jacob Bosanquet. 

1 Jupp’s rst letter to Soane July 10, 1796, begins, “‘ I have received a letter from 
Mr. Dance this evening which makes me very desirous to see you.” ‘lo which 
Soane replied offering to make an appointment for the purpose. 

2 The speech of Hamlet’s mother to her son. 

S.N.B. “ Tuesday, 20th, supped with Mr. Dance. N.B.—Poynder called on 
Jupp’s business at the Bank.” 

S.N.B. .§ April 4. Called on Mr. Holland in Sloane Street. April 6, Called 
on Mr. Holland at the Duke of Bedford’s.” 
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wou’d eat with me at 5 O’Clock, if you are still a miserable bachelor— 
it will be charity to 
Your true and sincere Friend, 
Geo: DANCE. 


JOHN SOANE to RICHARD JUPP 


Endorsed on back, Oct. 3™4 96. 
R@ Jupp. Copy of a letter to him sent Oct. 4th, 96. 


(12) LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, Oct. 374 96. 
Sir, 

I feel it incumbent on me to remind You that I was named in a General 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, as one of those who were 
to be applied to, to make drawings for their intended new Buildings in 
Leadenhall Street (without any solicitation either from me or any of my 
friends), and that You have exerted Your utmost influence to prevent 
such nomination taking effect. All this You have admitted in conver- 
sation with me and others. The reasons You have assigned for this 
conduct are injurious to the Committee, to my reputation, and not very 
honorable to Yourself. 

The insinuations, so invidiously and industriously propagated, of a 
design on my part to injure You, in the situation You hold under the 
E.I. Company, You Yourself must be sensible are unjust and unfounded. 
It was my intention to have submitted Your conduct in this business to 
the General Court of Proprietors, but I gave up the idea by the advice 
of some of the Directory for whose opinion I have the highest respect. 

I now leave You for the present to those reflections, that must naturally 
arise in Your mind upon a consideration of the motives which induced 
You, without any provocation on my part, to make a clandestine attack 
on my reputation as an artist, and my integrity as a man. 

I am, Sir, Your humble sert, 
JOHN SOANE. 


H. HOLLAND to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
THATCHED HOUSE, April 6th, 1797. 
My DEAR Sir, 

There were present to day Mess'S Cockerell, Bonomi, Paine, Lewis, 
Hardwick, Jupp, Brettingham and Mylne. I stated your case and read 
your letter, but it was not thought admissible to read the other paper you 
enclosed. 

It was not agreed the conduct of the last Club towards you was such 
as to require any explanation from the Club collectively, but that you 
might attend, if you thought proper, and would receive from the members 
their opinions, or would find them disposed to treat you in the same 
manner as other members. 
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I wish I could afford you any pleasant information upon what has 
passed to day. At the same time I am convinced that, with coolness 
and patience, all will come right again, and I hope the meeting at my 
return will put you in a way to accomplish that end, and that you will 
submit yourself to the friends you mean to collect. A variety of subjects 
were discussed, and dwelt upon, besides Jupp, but nothing but what may 
be set right, and I trust will. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. Ho.ianp. 
Note To LETTER oF April 6, 1797 


This letter, written in a hurried and shaky hand, apparently immediately 
after a meeting of the Architects’ Club at the Thatched House Tavern, 
can have given little satisfaction to Soane. 

He might well enquire what the Club meant by amusing themselves at 
his expense, even though it was after dinner. How James Wyatt, as chair- 
man at the meeting of the Club at the Globe Tavern on May 31, 1796, 
came to read these skits to the assembled members is sufficiently astonish- 
ing. The indiscreet Jupp had of course given the Club away at his inter- 
view with Soane on Wednesday, July 13, 1796, no doubt in a foolish hope 
of conciliating Soane, on the principle that ‘‘ Codlin’s the friend and not 
Short.” All the same, Soane’s challenge to the Club, as a body, was a 
doubtful step from a worldly point of view, and argues a want of experience. 
What could be expected of a group including the irascible and haughty 
Mylne, James Paine, the colourless son of old James Paine, the erring Jupp, 
and the Italian Bonomi? It is doubtful if any one of them was really 
friendly to Soane, with the possible exception of Brettingham, his old 
associate in Italy. 

There could hardly have been a worse choice than that of Henry Holland— 
in any event as ambassador. Unfortunately, Soane had discarded the 
wise advice of Dance, who alone perhaps could have managed such an affair 
could he have been induced to take it up. 

Soane’s other step was equally foolish. He writes and publishes + 
(31 March, 1797) ‘‘ A letter to the Earl of Spencer,” challenging the Earl’s 
supposed action in supporting the appointment of Richard Jupp as architect 
to the rebuilding of the East India House (May 21, 1799), and reciting 
his own previous difference with the Architects’ Club on the subject of 
professional charges. Naturally no reply could be made to such a gratuitous 
attack. Possibly, at the instigation of the Club, or on his own account, 
Holland then made an attempt to stop the matter by making Jupp write as 


follows : 
R. JUPP to HENRY HOLLAND, ESQ, 


(Copy) 
May 3" 1797, KINGS ROAD, BEDFORD ROW. 
My Dear Sir, 
It is with concern I understand from You, that M? Soane continues 
to consider my conduct respecting the designs for the India-House, as 


1,$.N.B. May 1. Paid Reyule printing letters about Jupp business, £1 12s. 
He 


Wet 
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an injury done to him. It is true he was named by the Chairman at a 
Court of Directors as one of the Artists to be applied to for designs, and 
that I used my utmost endeavor to prevent it ; I was apprehensive that 
from his situation in the City, his activity, talents and perseverance, I 
might meet with a formidable rival ; but in doing this, I never meant to 
injure him, or to hurt his feelings, or that my conduct should subject him 
to reflections from any body. I had no reason so to do; if it has, [ am 
sorry for it, and am desirous of making reparation ;—of this I beg the 
favor of You to assure him; and to communicate this letter ; by which, 
I hope all unpleasant sensations will be removed, and that I shall again 
experience his regard and esteem. 
I am, D® Sir, most Sincerely Yours, 
R¢ Jupp. 


H. HOLLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
SLOANE PLACE (Endorsed, Thursday). Post mark, 18 May, 1797. 


My Dear Sir, 

The more I reflect on the conversation of yesterday the more I am 
anxious you should come to some final resolution. The one I had 
flatter’d myself with would have produced quiet, peace and happiness 
to the parties concern’d: but if you conceive it necessary as a self justi- 
fication to proceed hostilely either against the Directors or M? Jupp, 
pray put matters back where they were when I interfered, and this as 
soon as you can. It would afford me the greatest pleasure to be instru- 
mental in the production of harmony and good fellowship, and I can 
promise you will have no reason to repent your confidence in me, but 
at the same time I can not be any way concern’d in any irritating pro- 
ceedings that can any way be attach’d to you or MT Jupp. Nor do I 
think Mt Jupp should be left in suspense as to your opinion concerning 
him; you should either step forward, or backward ; independent as you 
are, what can answer to you so well as avoiding, or conciliating, that 
which is disagreeable ? and which you have now an opportunity of doing 
in a way that is manly, characteristic and liberal. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
H. HoLvanp. 


HENRY HOLLAND, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
(Endorsed : Mr Holland about July, 1797.) (May ?) 
BEDFORD OFFICE, Wednesday. 
My Dear Sir, 

I thank You for Your offer of the Clerisseau ; of which I will not 
deprive You. You are very good in recollecting the birthday. I have 
some expectation of going out of town on saturday, and, as I have another 
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string to my bow, I will not engage Your seat ; should I not go out of town 
I shall still hope for the pleasure of meeting You. 

Tomorrow is again Club day ; feeling myself a little awkwardly situated 
with the half-measures respecting Jupp, I was in hopes of hearing from 
You upon it; I do not mean to influence Your judgment, when once You 
have formed Your resolution. I only ask have You formed it? 1 To 
me, whichever line You take, I never mean it shall break in upon our 
intimacy. I shall only wish in one case to be at liberty to withdraw my- 
self from the part I have, and in which I have been influenced by no 
other motive than a conviction that a well conceived and complete recon- 
ciliation would tend much to both Your happiness, and disappoint some 
envious bystanders. 

Yours faithfully, 
Hy. HoLianp. 


Note.—Post mark looks like 31 March 97. (May be May, see previous 
letter.) 


Note To Letter (July) (May) 1797 


This letter inevitably raises a doubt of the bona fides of the writer. 
Soane may have suspected that Holland was already assisting Jupp in 
his design. ‘The new facade of the India House, begun 1799 according 
to Pugin and Britton’s Public Buildings of London (Vol. II, page 32, 1828), 
was in fact his design. As will be seen later, Henry Holland was appointed 
Jupp’s successor in 1799 on the latter’s death (1798), in a close voting 
between Soane and himself. So litthe however is known of Holland, 
who died in 1806, that it is difficult to express any opinion on this important 
aspect of the case. 

James Elmes, in some notes on architects he had known, praises Holland 
for his modest bearing, and there is no doubt that he was an extremely 
able architect. 


EXTRACT FROM THE East INDIA CompaANy MINuTES (obtained by Soane 
g Oct. 1827) 


15% March, 1796. 
At a Committee of the House Mr. Jupp brought up a plan of E.I. 
House, and premises lately purchased adjacent. 
24. May, 1796. 
Mr. Jupp submits plans and Committee direct him to lay same 
before Messrs. Dance, James Wyatt, and Henry Holland. 
10 August, 1796. 
Mr. Jupp directed to prepare plans. 


1'This unfortunate enquiry seems calculated to counteract the otherwise ad- 
mirable conclusion of the letter. Holland as an old friend, should, one may 
think, have understood Soane’s temperament better than to seem to urge him to 
action which the wise and gentle Dance was so earnestly deprecating. 
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18 August, 1796. 
Mr. Jupp brings up plans. Adjourned. 
22 September, 1796. 

Mr. Jupp attends with plans and Elevations. Committee being 
satisfied rescinds order to lay before Architects above. Estimate 
£47,000. Committee’s report signed David Scott, Hugh Inglis, 
Thomas Parry, Abraham Robarts, Paul Le Mesurier. 
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NewspaPEerR CuTTING, Morning Chronicle, Feb. 5, 1798 


Architecture. Some time this month will be published with a dedication 
to the Architects’ Club: 

The Architect’s Catechism and Surveyor’s Vade Mecum ; in which the 
Duties and Qualifications of an Architect and Surveyor are clearly defined, 
and those honourable and useful Professions fully vindicated against the 
attacks which have lately been made on them in Westminster Hall. 

By the Author of the ‘‘ Critique on the North Front of the Bank,” the 
“Elegy on the Death of Sir William Chambers,” ‘‘ The Modern Goth,” 
CLC y CluG. 


This evidence of the publicity now being given to these stupid jeux 
@ esprit, which ought never to have gone beyond the walls of the Architects’ 
Club, where James Wyatt had been foolish enough to read them after 
dinner, no doubt had a good deal to do with Soane’s unfortunate recourse 
to the following legal advice: 


Counsel’s opinion, Feb. 17, 1799 


“ We are of opinion that both these papers are libels upon Mr. Soane, 
and that an Indictment may be supported against Mr Norris as the 
Publisher of them, and we advise Mr Soane to prefer such indictment, 
charging each Publication as a separate Count. The recent discovery of 


1'There will be more than a suspicion that Holland was already at this date 
concerned in the design. 
Ssoane Note Book, 1796: 


Friday, June 17. At the Bank about Elevations of E.I.H. (see over page), 

Tuesday », 28. Bank and India Elevation. 

Monday, July 11. Bank and India Elevation. 

Tuesday », 12. Bank and India Elevation. 

Wednesday ,, 13. Mr. Jupp called at the Bank by appointment with his 
drawings, which I objected to see. (See letter, July 
14, p. 66). 

September 15. Saw Poynder about Jupp. 

May 1, 1797. Letters on Jupp business. 


Soane made some trial elevations for his own amusement to see what he could 
make of the problem. His ideas ran in the direction of accepting the existing 
work and extending it into a large building with two characteristic interiors, sale 
rooms, like theatres in plan. 
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Mr Norris’s concern in this transaction will sufficiently excuse the late- 
ness of the Prosecution. 

T. ERsKINE.! 

Vic Gipps, 74 


It is rather difficult to have any patience with this legal pedantry. 
If Soane’s legal advisers had not the sense to appreciate the customary 
licence of artistic and critical personalities, as eminent barristers 3 they 
might surely have been better men of the world than to support the 
rashness of the irritated artist by a legal opinion that proved sufficiently 
futile when the case came into Court. They might as well have had 
recourse to the authority of Cellini’s Memoirs, and quoted that great 
artist’s method of reducing his own fevered state of mind by girding on 
his sword and letting out the life blood of his opponent. When Ruskin, 
thinking he had gone too far in his remarks on David Roberts’ work, 
wrote a private letter to the artist, to say that he had felt it his public 
duty to write as he had done, the artist is reported to have replied that 
he likewise felt it was his duty to break the critic’s head when next he 
met with him! 

30th May, 1799. 

The following is an outline of this famous case—taken from the original 

brief : 


In the King’s Bench, 
The King, on the Prosecution of John Soane, Esq., against Philip 
Norris. For a Libel. 


Brief for the Prosecution. 
Middlesex Indictment preferr’d 2"¢ April, 1799, and removed by 
the Defendant by Certiorari. 

1st Count. The Publications are a “‘ Scandalous, malicious, inflammatory 
libel.” 

They are concerned with the “‘ Repairing, amending, altering, and enlarg- 
ing a certain building called and known as the Bank.” 

The defendant 

“ Philip Norris,* late of Westminster, Builder, being a person of a wicked 
and malicious disposition, and wickedly and maliciously contriving and 


1 Thomas, Lord Erskine (1750-1823). Lawyer, orator, and wit. Served in 
army 1768. Defender of Lord George Gordon in 1781 and of Horne Tooke in 
1794. He became Lord Chancellor in 1806-7. 

2 Sir Vicary Gibbs (1752-1820). Chief Justice, 1814-18. See letter June 5, 
1780, page 34. A. Gibbs of Exeter “ brother in the Temple.” 

3 Scarlett, in 1821, advised ‘‘ silent contempt”’ in respect of the Guardian attack 
on Soane (Episode 27, pages 339 and 351). 

4 Philip Norris had been employed by Soane at the Marquis of Buckingham’s 
house, Pall Mall. His bricklaying account, £2,308 11s. 1d., from 1792 to Sep- 
tember 25, 1794, had been settled May 18, 1795. ‘There was a dispute as to the 
fact of the payment of the balance due which Soane considered had implied a 
cheat on his part of £200, thus twice paid, in spite of a receipt already given. 
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intending to prejudice vilify and disgrace the said J. S. in his profession 
and to injure his fame, credit and reputation therein and to cause him to 
be considered a person without skill or merit in his aforesaid profession, 

“On the 18t June, 36 Geo. III, did publish . . . the libel as foresaid 
entitled ‘ Inscription to the Memory of Sir William Chambers’ . . . to 
the great disgrace and discredit of the said J. S. in contempt of our said 
Lord the King to the evil example of all others in like case offending and 
against the peace of our said Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity.” 

2nd Count. 'The asterisk and footnote (to the said Inscription). 

The Defendant is further described as 

“P. Norris Builder and Surveyor, Castle Street, Holborn, W.C., a 
man not in the front rank but a man of property and of considerable 
business.” 


The brief states that, 

The Libels were printed by Norris’ order: “ The Inscription ” in July, 
1796, and ‘“‘ Modern Goth,” May, 1796, the latter from a printed copy with 
the MS. line added. 

The brief continues to the effect that it is difficult to account for the 
publication of the Libel, and that Soane’s plans could have been attacked 
on the grounds that they were contrary to the Rules of Architecture, or 
devoid of elegance and utility. ‘“‘ We may fairly assume that they could 
have been attacked in a more serious way than by an anonymous publication 
of an abusive poem. 

** All public disquisitions on the subject ought to be fair manly candid 
criticism, and not to be holding a man up as an object of scorn and ridicule, 
to hunt down in his profession and degrade him in Society. 

“In the first stated libel the language is ransacked for terms of scorn 
and derision, and Mr. Soane is held out to the Public as a man who has 
disgraced his Country.” 

Further, 

“As the censure is general the reader is left to presume that the work 
is execrable in toto. 

“After three years of diligent enquiry Mr. Soane has not been able to 
trace the libels to a higher source than the Defendant, with whom they 
both centre. Mr. Soane is perfectly aware that although the Defendant 
has taken an active part in the circulation of this slander his capacity does 
not entitle him to be suspected of being the author.” 

Mr. Soane thinks he ought to submit to your consideration what he con- 
siders as at least one probable cause. 

Some years ago a club was formed called “‘ The Architects’ Club.” Mr. 
Soane became a member. A resolution was proposed with respect to 
Architects’ charges and a Committee was appointed of which Soane was a 
member. 

The ist meeting took place in Nov. 1795, and so continued from time 
to time. It was proposed that 23 per cent. should be charged for measuring 
additional to the customary 5 per cent., as Architects’ charges had remained 
the same as 100 years ago. Mr. Soane was the only dissentient. His 
argument was that the cost of building equalled the increase to the dim- 
inished value of money that workmen were more expert and so less super- 
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vision was required, while easier travelling made it possible to undertake 
more work. ‘This opposition had made Soane unpopular with those with 
whom he had lived on terms of intimacy, and his increasing employment 
and reputation rather added to than removed the coolness. 

1795. The India House Affair. In 1795 Dance, Holland, Wyatt and 
Soane were named to assist Jupp, the standing architect of the Company. 

Jupp asserted it would be his death if Soane were called in. 

July 13, 1796. Jupp called on Soane at the Bank to apologise for having 
kept him out. ‘‘ Because You are a Young Gentleman just come into the 
City and so active, You will exert Yourself to make the best plan, and I told 
the Directors it was for this reason only that I hoped they would not allow 
You to be applied to.” 

Jupp told Soane he objected always to the circulation of the verses at 
the Architects’ Club recently, as he considered it illiberal, and sent Soane 
a copy of the “ Inscription to Sir William Chambers.” 

Six weeks before this Soane had been sent by post “‘ The Modern Goth,” 
“with the Author’s Compliments,” in a feigned hand. 

At end of January, 1799, Soane by accident got on the trace of the 
Printer employed by Norris, Cox in Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
The libels had been in the newspapers. 

Witnesses in the Case: 

Mr. Daniel Cox will prove that in July, 1796, he received orders to 
print 100 Copies of the “‘ Sir W. C. Inscription ” from Norris. 

Mr. John Cox, son of last ditto, May, 1796, 100 Copies ‘‘ Modern 
Goth.”’ 

3rd Count. 1st July same year. ‘“‘’The Modern Goth.” 

Mr. James Basire 2 saw copies at Cox’s and received two of them, one of 
which he gave to a Mr. John Carter,? who, on March 20, 1799, gave it to 
Mr. Soane. 

Mr. John Carter proof as above. 


The original brief is endorsed on the back : 

‘“* King’s Bench, Middlesex. ‘The King agst Norris. 

‘* Brief for the Prosecution. ‘To be tried by special Jury, at the sittings 
after Easter Term,1799. Mr Erskine, 10 gns. Mr Garrow, Mr Gibbs, 
Mr Giles with you. Consultation fee 2 gns. more. Winter, Kaye 
and Maynard.” 

The following letter with the brief : 

“Winter, Kaye and Maynard’s compliments to Mr Soane and send 
him herewith a brief in the prosecution against Norris, which is the only 
paper he will have occasion for, in moving for a venire de novo. 

St Swithin’s Lane, 30 May, 1799.” 


1 Soane appeared in a provincial Law Case as a witness, and gave evidence in 
accordance with his views, and his side won the day. It was a Pyrrhic victory, as 
the whole course of modern development has been in the other direction. 

2 The engraver to whom Wm. Blake was a pupil. 

3 The well-known marble mason and carver who undertook so many of the 
chimney pieces of the period for the Adams and others; or more probably the 
antiquary, with whom Soane had some relations. 
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JOHN SOANE, ESQ. To GEORGE ROSE, ESQ., ETc. ETC. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, May 8, 1799. 


Dear Sir, 

The ballot at the India House is finished, for M? Holland 15, for 
myself 9. 

I can only say that your extraordinary zeal and kindness on this occa- 
sion will never be forgotten, it has been worthy of your character and 
declarations on the subject, and as such will never be erased from the 
mind of, 

Dear Sir, Your faithful and obliged Serv‘, 
JOHN SOANE. 


JOAN SOANE to THE RT. HON?!e WILLIAM PITT, Etc. 


L.I. FIELDS, May 8 (1799). 


Sir, 

The ballot at the India House is finished, for M' H. 15, myself only 
g. I had flattered myself from your kindness that the result would have 
been otherwise, but so it is, and I can only express my sincere acknow- 
ledgements for the trouble I have given you on this occasion. My 
situation in the Woods and Forests is so very unlike what it was repre- 
sented to me that it is impossible for me to do justice to the appointment, 
I must therefore beg leave to resign the situation ; there is a writ now 
out against me for the iron gates at Constit" Hill, which I have represented 
to the Board of 'T. twice, hoping they would have directed their Solicitor 
to defend the Action, I cannot think it was intended for me to be respon- 
sible for the Works done. I trust you will have the goodness to let this 
business be enquired into, which gives me real concern and uneasiness. 

I am, Sir, Your faithful and obedt Serv., 
fos. 


Note To Letter, May 8, 1799 


Copies of the East India Coy.’s Minutes were obtained by Soane on 
9'® Oct. 1827, from which it appears, 
Wednesday, 24 April, 1799. Court of Directors. 
Mr. Jupp’s death announced. Appt. referred to Committee. 
Wednesday, 1 May, 1799. 
Petitions from H. Holland, J. Soane and S. P. Cockerell received, 
and referred to Committee. 


The Chairman said that great diversity of opinion already existed, and 
that the Committee waived their right to report. He therefore moved that 
H. Holland be appointed. Ballot and negative. 

It was moved that J. Soane be appointed, also negatived, and S, P, 
Cockerell the same. Postponement moved. 
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Wednesday, 8" May, 1799. 
H. Holland appointed by ballot, called in, and sworn. 


Note.—There is no doubt that Henry Holland, Junior (1746?—1806), thus 
appointed, had been the real designer of the new building with its fine 
facade to Leadenhall Street, which had passed under Jupp’s name. Hol- 
land was the Prince of Wales’s architect, before the day of Nash, and his 
patron opposed Pitt in every possible way, as his Royal Father’s right-hand 
man. 
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THE MOTHER OF SIR JOHN SOANE AT AGE OF 84. 


From a Water Colour by John Downman, A.R.A., 1798, 


PART II. 1800-1816 
To the Death of Mrs. Soane (Nov. 1815) 


EPISODES 6-20 


“<The Man,’ says Michael Angelo, ‘who follows another, always is ~ 
behind, but he who boldly strikes into a different path, may climb as high 
as his competitor, and though the road be somewhat more rugged, yet, if 
his efforts are crowned with success, the reward will amply compensate 
for the risque and labour of the enterprise. ‘There I will stop, and 
pay the just tribute to Mr. John Soane, the Architect of the Bank of 
England, to whom this remark alludes; for although he hath been with 
justice blamed on some occasions by a few of the more learned body of 
architects, yet his style of architecture, which chiefly partakes of the Grecian, 
continues to rise in the general estimation of the public.” —RicHarD ELsaM 
(Rural Architecture, 30 plates 4to, London, 1803, B.M.). 


Part II 
EPISODES 6-20 


EPISODE 


6 


Io 


int 


RELATIONS WITH FRIENDLY CLIENTS (MARQUESS OF BUCKINGHAM, 
Ducuess oF LEEDS, WM. PRAED OF 'TYRINGHAM, AND WM. 
ASTELL OF EVERTON) - ; : : ; 3 


CONTINUED RELATIONS WITH EARLY FRIENDS (DANCE, HOoL- 
LAND, PEACOCK, TYRRELL, Sir J. C. HippisLEy AND AUST- 
WS) j é - < é * . ; : 


THE FRIENDSHIP WITH JAMES SPILLER AND Mr. AND Mrs. 
BRITTON ; ; : ; : : 3 : , 


R.A. CoLLeacuges (WyaTT, TURNER, FLAXMAN, DE LOUTHER- 
BOURG, PHILLIPS, FUSELI, 'GARRARD) AND R.A. DINNERS AT 
Lorp LYTTELTON’s VILLA AT BLACKHEATH ; . : 


PUPILS AND STUDENTS (GaNDY, J. SOANE JUNR., STORACE, BurR- 
TON, SANDERS, AND UNDERWOOD) . : : ; : 


James WYATT’S RESIGNATION AS PRESIDENT R.A., AND SOANE’S 
APPOINTMENT AS PROFESSOR OF ARCHITECTURE; HIS EXER- 
TIONS, AND THE IMPRESSION MADE ON THE STUDENTS, 
1806-14. : ; . ; ‘ : : , : 


THE LECTURE DISPUTE, 1810-12 . ; : , ; ‘ 
RicHarD HOLLAND AND THE VISIT TO CooMBE ROYAL : : 


‘THE CRISIS OF THE WAR, MALAISE OF Mr. AND Mrs. SOANE, AND 
THE BUILDING OF THE Housp, 1812-14 


‘THE FRIENDSHIP WITH THE HOoFLANDs . : : : . 
THE DEATH OF JAMES Wyatt, R.A., 1813 

ILLNESS AND OPERATION A : ‘ : ‘ : 

THE RISE OF JOHN Nasu. : : : : ‘ ; 
NAPOLEON’S ABDICATION, AND PEACE CELEBRATIONS, 1814 

THE DEATH OF Mrs. SOANE, NOVEMBER 22, I815. . 
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Partai lt 
OUTLINE OF EVENTS (1800-1815) 


1800 


January 30. “ Poor old Lady (Mrs. Soane Senior, his mother) died 
at Chertsey at 10 p.m. in her 87'2 year” (S.N.B.). Her portrait in the 
Soane by Downman represents her at the age of 84. Soane’s brother 
William also lived at Chertsey, and died there some time after 1823. 


I8o1 


July. Soane was now in a position to purchase as a country retreat 
Pitzhanger Manor at Ealing Green. This estate of twenty-eight acres 
was sold together with the house} which had been built in 1770 by George 
Dance, R.A., while young Soane was in his office. Soane therefore was 
already well acquainted with the place, and he decided to preserve one 
wing of the existing house, containing two rooms by his old master, 
which he considered as of “‘ an exquisite taste.” A full account of this 
house building is given in the pamphlet,! to which the reader is referred. 

It should be mentioned here however that George Dance’s wife was 
Mary Gurnell (born 1752, married 1772), the elder of the two daughters 
of Thomas Gurnell (1725-1785), the client for whom the house was 
built. Very probably young Soane was at the wedding. ‘The office day- 
book for 1801 illustrates Soane’s active nature ; he was now close on fifty 
years of age, but he makes nothing of walking the six miles to Ealing, 
and the same distance back, as part of the day’s work. 

Aug. 2. Mr. Soane went to Ealing to take plans of Mr. Gurnell’s 
house. 

Aug. 17. At home all day about plans for another house at Ealing. 
(Soane walks to Acton and Ealing, dines with friends and returns.) 

Oct. 6. Payne to begin pulling down at Ealing. 

Nov. 25. Mr. Soane about elevation of a design for his house at 
Ealing. 

Dec. 7. At Ealing about Ruins (S.N.B.). “January 2, 1802. 
Views of Library and Breakfast Room ” (S.N.B.). 

(Joseph Gandy, in the office, makes the views.) 

Apparently the extensive alterations to the house were completed by 
June 30, 1802,” that being the date of Soane’s Description of the House. 
In this literary attempt of his we first meet with that peculiar humour 
of the sham ruins and the monk, a fantasy that was fully developed in 
the Monk’s Parlour additions to No. 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1824. 


1 Soane Museum Publication No. 4, Price 7d. 
2“ 1804. April. Carpets and wall papers for Ealing, also earthenware.” 
‘ April 29, Sunday. Hot dinner at Ealing for 1st time’ (Mrs. Soane N.B.). 
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The following “ Estimate,” from a rough original in Soane’s hand- 
writing, will be found of much interest, as showing his financial position 
at the period of the Ealing house building :— 


‘“‘ EsTIMATE OF ANNUAL EXPENDITURE, DECEMBER 21, 1802.” 


fe Ss ah 
Taxes ie) @) © 
Housekeeper and Serts.600 0 o 
Tailor and Hair Dress. 50 0 oO 
Shoemaker me) @) © 
Books, etc. 100 0 of 
Wine (2 bottles per day, 
3s. each) 100 0 O 
Chertsey Sauron oe 
Baldwin A © © 
Carriage Kis Key © 
Horses TSOmEOMEO 
Mrs. Soane 50m ONTO 
Self, Pocket Exp. 250ROmEO 
John and George, Educ. 250 0 o° 
Do. Clothes AO OMO 
Clubs and Hospitals 201 O80 
Pictures, Frames and 
Drawings 5 © © 
Clerks 2° OmOmnO 
A Journey to Margate 20 0 o 
Repairs of Houses and 
Ground Age) GC) 
Rent of Albion Place 
A Sadelle horse 60.0. 0° 
Ealing 200 0 © 
2.005 OMO 
Income 
Houses 


| Wy Wed BC 
£ 
Fields Tax S 
Water 2 
Arm bearings 2 
Powder 2 
1799 Ass. Tax 41 
1800 Poor Rates 19 
72 
Ealing. 
4th Man Serv. 
3 dogs. 
Road. 
House. 
Land. 
Poor Rates. 
Easter Offering. 
Gardener, etc. 60 
Helper, etc. 50 
‘Taxes (supposed) 100 
One Woman. 40 
Coals, Wine, etc. 50 
£300 
£2,159 0 0 
600 0 o 
£2;759 9 0 


[Side Notes added. 


1 £150 more; * Increase to L100; ® £150 more; * No horse; ° £100 more. 
The figures in the side account, which are added in red ink in the original, 
In the statement of income, ‘‘ houses ” 
relates to property, chiefly in Albion Place, Blackfriars, inherited from Mrs. 


are an analysis relating to the main items. 


Soane’s uncle, G. Wyatt. 
a holiday. 


continued to live there. 


0 0.07070 


0. 0 07050 


Mrs. Soane was accustomed to go to ‘‘ Margate ” for 
“ Uf * 
Chertsey,” Mrs. Soane Senior resided there, and was cared for by 


her son up to her death (aged 87) in January, 1800. A sister (?) and brother 


Outline of Events (1800-1815) 


The rage for Ruined Temples, Grottos, Merlin Caves, and Hermitages, 
which had begun by the middle of the eighteenth century, was now 
approaching its height. The Lay of the Last Minstrel came out 1805. 
Waverley 1814. The Monastery and The Abbot 1820 (Sir Walter Scott, 
born 1771, died in 1832). Soane’s romanticism is expressed in a medley , 
of classic and medieval memories. In a literary sense he fails to give 
coherence to his imaginings, and his machinery of monks, and learned 
persons, of a remote and unknown past, merely hampers the expression 
of his own architectural ideas. 

Unfortunately he also bored his sons, particularly John while at College, 
with this personal hobby, expecting a beginner in architecture to find 
in these sham ruins a source of suggestion for classical compositions. 
Gandy, or an exceptional student like George Basevi, might do this, but 
it was quite beyond the reach of J. S. Junior. 

Young Soane had been sent to school at Margate—at least, his father 
says: “‘ He commenced his classical studies at Margate under the care 
of the Rev. W™ Chapman, with whom he remained several years ; then 
he was entered at Trinity College Cambridge, and afterwards removed, 
at his own earnest desire, to Pembroke, during which time he made con- 
siderable progress in mathematics and mechanics.” He left Cambridge 
without taking a degree. Soane hoped that Pitzhanger would be the 
future residence of the young architect, after the completion of his studies 
abroad and his start in practice for himself. 


1806 


March25. Soane was elected Professor of Architecture in the Academy, 
but the delivery of the lectures only began three years later, much pains 
being taken with their composition and illustration, 

June. John and George were going to Henry Angelo (1760-1839 ?), 
the famous fencing master. A portrait picture of the two boys, John 
wearing his college gown, was painted by Wm. Owen, R.A., and exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1805. ‘The picture is in the Soane. 

October 27. George goes to Cambridge. John had entered March, 
1804. 

Henry Holland Junr. died. 

1807 

Soane was appointed Clerk of Works to Chelsea Hospital, the post 

held formerly by Robert Adam through a deputy, and then by Samuel 


17804. June 23. John went to Cambridge with Mr. Chapman” (Mrs. 
Soane’s Note Book). 

“ ¥ohn Soane, son of John Soane, architect, London; age 19; from ‘Trinity 
College (admitted there March 27, 1804). Admitted pensioner April 12th, 1806.” 
No degree. 

George Soane, son of J. S., Architect, of London, age 17, admitted March 17, 
1806, as pensioner, B.A. 1811. 

1805. April 22. ‘“‘ Letter from John wishing to change College.’* 
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, 


Wyatt. “30! June. Slept at Chelsea for the first time.” Soane 
added the Infirmary to the Hospital, and an official house for the Clerk 
of Works, and this became his favourite resort, particularly after Pitz- 
hanger was sold. Unfortunately it has been pulled down, but there are 
drawings of it at the Soane. 


1809 


March 27. Soane’s 18t Lecture at R.A., but the series really began 
in the following year. 


1810 


January 8. 18t Lecture repeated. Lectures suspended after the fourth 
from February 1810 to January 1812. 

September. George Soane wanting to do dramatic writing. 

Xmas. Sale of Pitzhanger. 


Soane had made the very common mistake of having his eldest son John 
in his own office for his articles. Supposed to be well grounded, the pupil 
was then placed with Gandy (‘“‘ 1808. June 6, John went to Mr. Gandy’s 
for one year. 100 Guineas’”’—S.N.B.). Gandy was trying to establish 
himself in practice in London. Soon after, master and pupil removed to 
Liverpool, where a better opportunity appeared to present itself. The 
next and not unnatural thing, though one apparently quite unforeseen by 
the father, was that the young man engaged himself to be married to a Miss 
Preston of Stewardstown, “ as a result,’ so the irate parent declares, “* of 
an excursion to one of those watering places where young ladies are to be 
found who are in haste to be married.’”’ ‘The blow was great to Soane 
Senior, who was expecting to see his own feat repeated, and dreamt of 
Gold Medals and Tours to Italy and Greece for his son. He was justifying 
to himself his “ fads and fancies ”’ at Ealing, as the prudent provision of 
a house for his son when in practice as an architect. Mrs. Soane seems 
to have seized the occasion to cut the Ealing establishment, which she pro- 
bably found to be a cause of great outlay and of considerable domestic 
confusion. Her health seems to have been uncertain; in 1806 she is 
complaining of constant headaches, and she no doubt felt that the visitors 
and entertaining, though in some ways very congenial to her husband, 
were too great a strain on their family life. It was a time of war, financial 
distress was always impending, and she probably heaved a sigh of relief 
when Pitzhanger was sold at Christmas 1810. Even at the end of his 
life Soane himself looks back with regret to the loss of the ‘‘ Gothic Feasts 
and intellectual banquets’ of those days at Ealing. At the same time 
young Soane announced his intention of giving up architecture and fol- 
lowing literary pursuits. We shall see, however, that in the end he did 
neither the one nor the other. His health in fact became more and more 


1 Mrs. S. Note Book, 1800: “Dec. 17, Monday, Sent General Cameron 
Inventory. 1811, January 17: Called on Bankers about General Cameron, 
March 20: I went to Ealing and settled all.’ 
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indifferent, and his father treated him with great consideration, providing 
him with the means to travel abroad with his wife and children in 1819-20. 

With the second son, George, the troubles were far more serious and 
permanent. He seems early to have fallen into doubtful society, and he 
had nothing of Soane’s character, in respect of his sterling sense of right 
and his passion for hard work, but merely something of his magnetic per- 
sonal charm, which in George’s case only served to secure the sympathies of 
those who were not really cognisant of his true disposition and past history, 


1811-12 


The remarkable friendship with Mrs. Hofland begins.1 

“1811. January 2. Received Mr. Gandy’s odd letter. 7th. Gandy 
came to town, dined here.” 

“January g'4. Wrote to John, sent what he desired.” (Mrs. Soane’s 
N.B.) 


1811 


May 30. Marriage of John Soane to Miss Preston. 
July 5. Marriage of George Soane to Miss Agnes Boaden. 


1812 


“April 26. John not well and disinclined to do any work.” His 
father wishes him to enter the Church. George’s rst novel published, 
The Eve of San Marco. 

July. No. 13 L.I.F. begun, finished in 1813. “‘ October 7-10 (1813) 
moving into 13—Drank tea first time in new study. 11 Oct. dined 
first time in new study.” (S.N.B.) 


1813 


“May 1. George sent a letter. Mr. S. consented to allow him 
£50 per quarter.” (Mrs. S.N.B.) 

September. Death of James Wyatt. Nash steps in as Deputy Sur- 
veyor-General. Ultimately the Office of Works is organized with a 
political head, with Nash, Soane, and Smirke as ‘“‘ Attached Architects.” 

“Dec. 27. Went to bed very ill and continued a prisoner until March 
28th, except that I went out 3 times for an hour or two, before March 1, 
on which day the operation was performed, and I did not go out until 
28th March.” (S.N.B.) 

1814 

June. Soane had reached now a point of success and distinction, 
which was shortly to be followed by the crushing blow of his wife’s 
death in November 1815, and by the ensuing permanent alienation of 
his second son, George. 

1The Conduits may have been early friends also, the first actual mention in 


S.N.B. is August 17, 1815. 
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Twenty years of stormy life were to pass before the Presentation of 
the Gold Medal on March 26, 1835, by the Architects of England brought 
him an equivalent ray of sunshine. The knighthood bestowed at last 
in 1831 had been too long overdue to possess the same value. The 
marked honour shown to him by the Emperor Alexander, on the 
occasion of his visit to the Bank in 1814, might well have been the 
occasion of this well-merited recognition. 


1815 


In addition to the tremendous shock to Soane of his wife’s death on 
November 22, 1815, troubles with his eyesight seem to have begun in 
1815,1 and became acute in 1823-4, requiring an operation for cataract. 
All this fell heavily upon Soane, whose temperament demanded inces- 
sant work. Only a powerful will could have supported the contest 
between his zeal for his art, and the infirmities against which he struggled 
so gallantly. 


1“ Jan. 3. At home all the evening with weak eyes unable to read!” ‘‘ May 
28-31. Eyes bad.” (S.N.B.). (See E. 30, p. 365.) 
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THE MARQUIS OF BUCKINGHAM, K.G 
Engraved by I. K. Sherwin after T. Gainsborough, R.A., 1787. 


Part II 
EPISODE 6 


Relations with friendly clients (the Marquess of Buckingham, 
the Duchess of Leeds, Wm. Praed of Tyringham, and 
Wm. Astell of Everton) 


THE MARQUESS OF BUCKINGHAM to JOHN SOANE, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


STOWE, July 27, 1800. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I enclose to you an order on Mr Coutts for the payment to you of 
Your balance of £398. 15. 1. I am sorry to have given you so much 
trouble by my great carelessness. 

I am sincerely sorry for your disappointment in the very interesting 
object, which you pursued with so much ability and zeal. Your arrange- 
ment for the entry to the House of Lords was most magnificent. 

I have (as you know) no concern in the management of these new build- 
ings, but if I had, I should have, after full consideration of the advan- 
tages of making Westminster Hall and the Abbey a part of this great work, 
yielded to the idea of a gothick front to the Palace Yards; but I am 
not sure whether I should not have preserved a grecian front to the 
River. 

I am, dear Sir, with great truth and regard 
Your very faithful and obedient Servant, 
NUGENT BUCKINGHAM. 


Endorsed by F.S: “July 27. Marquis of Buckingham. So much 
for Buckingham ! ” 


Note-——Soane had probably hoped that his patron’s influence might 
have been effective against James Wyatt’s intrusion, which had deprived 
him of the work on which he had been engaged in 1794, his great design 
for a new House of Lords. ‘That had been postponed owing to the war, 
which had grown increasingly serious since 1793. Something had to be 
done now owing to the Act of Union adding 100 members, and Wyatt 
had stepped in with his claim to the work as Surveyor-General (since 1796, 
on the death of Sir Wm. Chambers). Soane obtained by petition to 
Parliament some financial compensation, and that was all. 

Grenville, George Nugent Temple, rst Marquess of Buckingham (1753- 


1813), P.C. and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (1782-3 and 1787-9). Soane , 
built Buckingham House, Pall Mall, for him in 1790-94, and the Gothic °* 


Library at Stowe 1805-6. Also some work and designs, not carried out, 
for Brasenose College, Oxford, 1807 (see Works of Sir Fohn Soane, 
Soane Museum Publication, No. 8). 
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THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


ST. JAMES SQUARE, Sunday 25" (month uncertain), 1800. 


The Duchess of Leeds presents Her Comp's to Mt Soane, She has just 
seen Mr? Brooks and is quite astonish’d to find from Him MT Soane’s 
charge for St James’s Square so very inadequate to the immense trouble 
He has had, and the great good He has done The Duke of Leeds, which 
She is sure will always be remember’d by both the Duke and Duchess 
with the warmest gratitude. The Duchess had desired M? Brooks to 
offer a more proper return to Mt Soane, but He has assured Her it will 
be in vain to do so. The Duchess desires Comp'S to M's Soane, who 
She hopes is quite well. 


Note.—The Duke of Leeds’ name is of frequent occurrence in the S.N.B. 
1795-9, and also in Mrs. Soane’s, as July 31, 1805: ‘“‘ The Duchess of 
Leeds with Lord Sidney and Miss Anguish dined at Ealing.” 

The house, which is in the north-eastern corner of St. James’ Square, 
was built by Mathew Brettingham and altered by Soane for the Duke of 
Leeds. It is now occupied by the Board of Agriculture. The work in 
Soane’s list is a new house, “‘ 1790-4. A ‘Town Mansion for the Duke of 
Leeds.” This is on the west side of St. James’ Square. 

Francis Godolphin, 5th Duke of Leeds, K.G. Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs 1783-91. Born Jany. 1751, m. 1773 Amelia, suo jure 
Baroness Conyers, only d. and h. of Robert D’Arcy, Earl of Holdernesse. 
He d. 31 Jany. 1799, and was succ. by Geo. Wm. Frederick, 6th Duke, K.G.., 
b. 21 July 1775, m. 17 Aug. 1797 Charlotte, dau. of Geo., rst Marquess 
Townsend. She d. 1856. He d. 10 July, 1838. Lord Lieut. North 
Riding Yorkshire, Master of the Horse. 1827 Gov" Scilly Isles. 

The family name is Osborne and origin Kentish. 

‘There seems from S.N.B. to have been some trouble over the house as 


' built by Brettingham (22 March, 1795). Soane (Aug. 16, 1796) views a 


crack with Brettingham, and there are many references to accounts being 
settled between them in relation to this house. 


“ Sept. 19, 1796. Mr. Brettingham called at 3 instead of 10 as he had 
promised. I read him my report. Dined at Oxford Coffee Hse with 
Brett, 6/6. Aug. 21 all day about Duke of Leeds’ bill.” 


The following letter of 1802 evidently arises out of the last : 


THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
Gros! st, May 14, 1802. 
Sir, 

A great many thanks for your obliging note and kind manner of receiv- 
ing the tribute of gratitude I offer to you. Iam happy it meets with your - 
approbation and agree with you in thinking the likeness perfect. I 
hope you and Mrs, Soane are quite well and that I shall have the pleasure 

go 
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THE DUKE OF LEEDS, K.G. 
Engraved by R. M. Mead after Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A., 1792. 
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of spending a day at Ealing ! with you both in the course of next month, 
as you were so obliging as to propose, best comp's to M'S§ Soane from 
Y? much obligéd hum: servt, 
Catu. LEzeps. 


W™ PRAED To J. SOANE 


TYRINGHAM, ‘Oct. 4% (1815 ?). 
My DEAR SOANE, 

I understand Newland’s House in Pall Mall is to be disposed of at 
Christmas and two or three divisions and subdivisions are likely to 
take place, and new Banking Houses, Kinnaird & Co., another with Sir 
Scrope B, M & Co, if not more, start on the 18¢ of January. Amidst 
this chaos should you not be engaged with either party and bring your 
acct to Fleet Street it would be a great gratification to our firm and 
more particularly to one of that Firm, who never can forget the many 
obligations he is under to you. 

I remain, My dear Soane, faithfully and Sincerely Yours, 
W. PRaAep. 

I hope you received a basket of grapes safe and in good order. 


Note.—Water mark in paper is 1815. 

W™ Praed, for whom Soane had built Tyringham in Bucks, 1794-1800, 
and also the Banking House in Fleet Street (lately destroyed) which Praed 
on taking possession declared was one of the best in London. 


W. ASTELL, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
EVERTON HOUSE (HUNTINGDONSHIRE), December 29th, 1815. 
My Dear Sir, 

Could I venture to hope that Lord Melville would be now more at- 
tentive to my respectful application for naval promotion, than he has 
been to more than one appeal for a deserving officer, I would with great 
pleasure obey your commands to address his Lordship in favor of Lieut 
Tyrrell, whom you interest yourself about in your favor of the 24 Inst, 
and whose father I know well, and well enough to desire to serve ; but, 
as I am quite sure that a civil unmeaning letter is all I should obtain 
in reply from Lord Melville, I hope you will excuse me from troubling 
his Lordship. .. . 

As you stile yourself an old, and particular friend of M? 'Tyrrell’s,? 
I persuade myself that neither you nor he will take offence at my naming 
to you a means by which the Remembrancer can serve, not only the 
Lieutt but himself and all his numerous family—the sending in to his 
clients their accounts as at a Board, to which I belong, the East India 
Dock Company ; it is estimated that there is due to him three thousand 
Pounds at the least for the growing business of the last ten years ; and 


1 Soane’s new villa, Pitzhanger Manor. 
2 Tyrrell, Admiral T. See letter November 28 and December 7, 1808, pp. 98, 99. 
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I am credibly informed that, his bill against the Corporation of London 
is equally in arrears, and probably to a larger amount than ours. We 
have in vain repeated our entreaties, threatened our anger, and tried 
every effort to keep our accounts regular and to do justice to this Gent” 
and his family, who it is notorious are losing hundreds per annum in 
interest, and probably by omission of charge. As a dernier effort on 
my part may I beg you to mention this circumstance to M? Tyrrell with 
my best wishes and comp's. 

Mrs Astell and I are here to spend the Holydays with our young folks, 
and the house is warm and comfortable, thanks to your skill and kind 
attention. 

I wish anything could tempt you hither, meanwhile, as always I am, 

Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
W.. ASTELL. 


Note To LETTER, December 29, 1815 


William Astell, of Everton House, Co. Huntingdon, deputy-lieut. for 
Bedfordshire and M.P. Bridgwater (1774-1847). M. 15 July, 1800, Sarah, 
only daughter of John Harvey of Ickwellbury, Beds., and Finningley Park, 
Co, Work, (18, 28% fos 2ele) 

This gentleman, whose patronymic was ‘Thornton, took the name of 
Astell in 1807. He was Colonel of the Royal East India Volunteers, Direc- 
tor of the E.I. Coy., and acted as Chairman of the Court. He was 2®¢ son 
of Godfrey Thornton, of Mogerhanger House, Beds., Director of the Bank 
of England, who married Jane, d. and coh. of Stephen Peter Godwin, of 
Cullands Grove, Middlesex. 

Soane altered and added to Mogerhanger House in 1790-9 for Godfrey, 
and in 1806-11 for his successor, Stephen Thornton. 

Lord Melville, Robert, 2nd Viscount, F.R.S., K.T. (1771-1851), son 
of the well-known Henry Dundas (1740-1811), colleague of Wm. Pitt. 
Created 1st Viscount Melville 1802. Lord Melville was Lord Privy Seal 
of Scotland, Governor of Bank of Scotland, Chancellor University of St. 
Andrews. M, 1796 Ann, dau. and coh. of R. H. Saunders, M.D. (E. 23, 
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EPISODE 7 


Continued relations with Early Friends (the Dances, Holland, 
Peacock, Tyrrell, Sir $. C. Hippisley and Austwick) 


GEORGE DANCE, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
Sunday morning, March 28th, 1801. 
DEAR SOANE, 
I am very sorry that I had engag’d myself to go out of Town before . 
I receiv’d your Letter, w' prevents me from having the pleasure of 
dining w'" you, I am very much flattered by your favourable accept- 
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ance of my twin bridges; if men of real judgment acknowledge them 
to be less absurd than the highflying gridirons, I am content. 
I am, Dear Soan, Yours very truly, 
Gro: DaNce. 


Note.—This refers to the Port of London Improvement Scheme of 1800. 
There was a counter proposal of a vast high-level cast-iron bridge. 


GEORGE DANCE, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 


Sunday, (fune ?) 27th, 1802. 
DEAR SOANE, 

The party of Academicians 12, who were with us at Osterley, intend 
to renew their visit to that place on Thursday next, and, if it is agree- 
able to you, will dine with you at Ealing on that day—if you approve of 
this, will you let me hear from you, or fix with M* Daniell time etc. 

I am ever, Yours affectionately, 
Geo: DANCE. 

They propose being at Osterley at 12 O’Clock. 

N.B. a cold dinner will be the greatest treat. 

N.B. only Smirke, Daniell and Shee. 


GEORGE DANCE, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


Tuesday evening, July 27th, 1802. 
My DEAR SOANE, 

You know that every thing I do is thrown into chaos, I therefore have 
it not in my power to send you by the bearer any thing satisfactory, 
but I will immediately send to the carpenter who has the model and he 
shall bring it to you tomorrow. I am glad to hear from you, for I reflect 
with horror on the Ealing dinner, of which I was very innocently the 
cause, but which has created me much uneasiness, from the very unto- 
ward circumstances attending it. 

Adieu and believe me, always with affectionate regard, sincerely Yours, 

Gro. DANCE. 

Perhaps you will give me a call, you will find me always at home in 

the evening. 


Note.——Letter June 27, 1802. 

S.N.B. “15 June, 1802, Tuesday. At Osterley Park. 

“Lord Harrington (?), Dance, Farington, Woodford, Smirke, Daniell, 
West, Nollekens, Garvey, Soane, Shee, Heath, Rd. Westmacott. £1 1s.” 

Assuming Dance’s letter was written on Sunday, June 27, “‘ Thursday 
next ’? would be July 1, but as Soane was on that day at Lord Lyttelton’s 
at Blackheath, 12 a.m.—5 p.m., and as there is no mention of Ealing, it 
must be assumed that he was not present on the second occasion. What 
happened to arouse Dance’s horror must remain “ wropt in mystery.” 
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G. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
Friday evening, Fuly 30th, 1802. 


DEAR SOANE, 

Pray let me know if you have got the model of my scheme for trussing 
girders, and whether I can be of any further use, as the model, you I 
hope have got, is more complicated than I have found necessary for 
moderate bracings. Do you know the floors Wyatt is now executing 
at the King’s house at Kew ? 1—I shou’d like to have a little talk with 
you on this subject, but I don’t know how to find time at present to get 
at you, for I am over head and ears. 

Let me see you if you can find time to spare some evening. 

I am with affectionate regard, Yours truly, 
Geo DANCE. 

Note.—See previous letter, about 1796. (E. 4, p. 56.) 


G. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 
UPPER GOWER STREET, August 2nd, 1802. 

You may depend upon it the truss, if properly executed, will bear 
any weight short of what wou’d break it. I have found it so strong 
that I have simplified it very much. What you say about what you call 
Bastille is incomprehensible, and excites my curiosity to know why you 
mention it at all. Why you shou’d think it at all necessary to tell me 
that you know nothing what is doing there, and that you have no desire 
to examine the inside is equally astonishing. It is true that the rascally 
Democrats have lately made it their stalking horse, but is that a reason 
why you shou’d inform me that you are told it is difficult of access ? 
I shou’d like to see you, if it were possible, before you go into Somer- 
setshire. You wou’d do me a great favour and a great service, if you 
wou’d let me look at your plan of M® Praed’s house,? I want to steal 


1 A strange castellated palace of cast iron, never finished, and soon after swept 
away. James Wyatt, architect. 

1802-11. ‘The new palace for King George III nearly all covered in, 1811, 
not completed, taken down 1827-8 : eight towers, cost £500,000 and £500 a year 
repairs.—Lysons, Environs, Supp. 4to, 1811. Said to have been all of cast iron 
(after his own invention, patented 1808), except the floor boards (Arch. Dict.). 
View from old print (Old Kew, Chiswick and Kensington by Lloyd Saunders, 8vo. 
London, 1910). Has usual appearance of an 18th century castle. 

Sir Richard Phillips, Author, Bookseller and Publisher and Friend of Humanity, 
Morning Walk from London to Kew, 1816, calls it “‘ The Bastille,” and says that 
it ““ has rooms no more than a series of large closets, boudoirs and oratories.” 
“ Founded in a bog close to the Thames and with as principal object in view the 
dirty town of Brentford.” 

From Dance’s next letter it would appear that the Palace was known as ‘“‘ The 
Bastille”? in 1802. 

* Tyringham, Bucks, 1793-6 on Soane’s list of works, but only finished about 
1800, Soane’s largest house in the country. (See Works of Sir ¥$. Soane, 
S.M.P., No. 8.) In June, 1796, Dance and Tyler visited the house with Soane. 

G. Dance, R.A, (1740-1825), was already contemplating retirement. He gave 
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from it—I shou’d have been with you, if it had been possible, but I 
am over head and ears and I have got a house to build in the Country, 
w°h plagues me to death, tho’ I am excessively eager about it, but cannot 
do any thing to please myself. I like your reflexion on the vanity of life 
and your advice to me to quit the turba insana—surely you take a pleasure 
in mortifying me—but it won’t do, for I have long ago settled that matter 
w°h, as it is utterly out of my reach, I put on the armour of submission 
and patient suffering, we must be my lot as long as I live, but at all 
events “‘ la mia favola e quasi compita,” and then at last I shall find rest. 
Adieu, ever affectionately, and truly yours, 
Geo Dance. 
“Monday Aug. 2, S.N.B. Mr. Dance.”’ 


W. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


DOERY’S BUILDINGS, N° 2, HOLLOWAY, ISLINGTON, 
July 29th, 1805. 
Dear Sir, 

Being well assur’d that prosperity has not made you forget an old 
friend, I have taken the liberty to request a favor of you. I have a son 
of sufficient age to be put out into the world to get his living ; to procure 
for whom a permanent and respectable situation is the first of my wishes : 
but all my efforts on this account have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

Having heard that you have considerable influence with the Bank 
Directors, it occurred to me, upon recollecting our old friendship, that 
I might thro’ your means, if not at present, at least at some future time, 
procure him a clerk’s place in the Bank. I have therefore taken the 
liberty to request your good offices and interest for that purpose. An 
answer to this, which the bearer, my good friend Mr. Peacock,! will 
transmit to me, will very much oblige, 

Dear Sir, Your most Sincere friend, 
W™ DANCE. 


up the Professorship at the R.A. in 1806 and devoted himself to portraiture. In 
1802 he was working on the plans for Coleorton, Leicester, for Sir G. Beaumont, 
built 1804-8. 

1 No doubt James Peacock of the Guildhall. (E. 4, p. 59.) 

William Dance (1755-1840), brother of George Dance, R.A., violinist, pianist 
and composer. Studied under Aylward, Baumgarten and Giardini. Violinist at 
Drury Lane (1771-4). Leader King’s Theatre 1775-93. Led band at Handel 
Festival 1790, etc. One of founders of Philharmonic Society, director and trea- 
surer. Successful piano teacher. Composed sonatas, fantasias, etc. 

Evidently the Soanes took the matter up, as recorded in Mrs. S.N.B.: 

“1805, Aug. 6. Call on Mrs. Peacock. 

Aug. 7. The Peacocks and Wm. Dance dined at Ealing. 
Dec. 2. Call on Mr. P. about Wm. Dance’s son. 
1806, Jan. 15. Mr. Peacock of Chertsey dined here.” 
See also letter October 26, 1822 (page 303). 
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H. HOLLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


SLOANE PLACE, 14 Sept., 1801. 
DEar Sir, 

I beg leave to thank you for your ready and compleat answer to my 
request, and to offer you my services should they at any time be of use 
to you, or likely to be so. 

I remain Yours very faithfully, 
H. HoLianp. 


Note.—There is no clue to this. An attack was made on Holland by 
Sheridan in 1801, in reference to the cost of the Apollo, Drury Lane (rebuilt 
and opened 12th March, 1794), and possibly Soane was asked to assist in 
the law suit. Holland’s theatre, the finest of all the Drury Lanes, was 
burnt February 24, 1809. He had died 1806, aged 60. 

This fire marked a stage in Sheridan’s decline, and all manner of rumours 
circulated on the subject of its cause. He was excluded from any share 
in the rebuilding, which was managed by S. Whitbread, M.P. (1758-1815), 
Benj. Wyatt being the architect (see page 190). 

S.N.B. ‘November 11, 1801, signed Specification for Holland.” 


HENRY HOLLAND, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


HAMPTON, 13 March, 1802. 
Dear Sir, 

I take the liberty of enclosing to you copies of some papers, which 
have been sent me, presuming you are in some measure acquainted 
with the business. I see nothing unreasonable in the charges, but I 
should be very glad to be advised by you as to the answer I shall send, 
Hoping you will find great advantage from the use of the Bath waters, 

I remain Sincerely Yours, 
Hy. HOLLanp. 


JAMES PEACOCK, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


17 FINSBURY SQUARE, 13 July, 1806. 
Dear Sir, 

It has been utterly inconvenient to me hitherto to accept Your invita- 
tion of dining with you: I have been indeed (notwithstanding my ricketty 
state of body) most incessantly engaged in perfecting my scheme for the 
filtration of soft water; at length I believe I have fully accomplished 
it. ‘The former plan has been attended with several inconveniences, 
which I did not foresee ; these I have completely obviated, and I now 
think with confidence I can recommend it to all who prefer clean to dirty 
soft water. 

At your recommendation Mr. Geo Rose had one of my machines, and 
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another was put up in the printing office at the Bank. Probably both 
of these may have failed, and if that should be the case I should be glad 
of an opportunity of restoring their power. ‘The expense will be trifling, 
about £5 15. 6. for each machine, exclusive of the trifling expense of 
fitting. It is now between 20 and 30 years since I first mounted this 
hobby, and although he has several times flung me in the dirt, I have 
been destined to remount in spite of every prudential reason to the 
contrary. I am now at length looking about for some remuneration, 
and therefore shall thank you for your aid in that respect. If I can 
once get it among a few of the Great, I am persuaded it will ultimately 
be esteemed a matter of prime necessity, and I shall thereby get in part at 
least repaid. I wrote some time since (I believe a year or two ago) to 
Mr. James Wyatt, whose son had the first machine upon my present 
improved plan, it was a small one, and was put on board the Eddystone 
in the London Docks for the West Indies (if I remember right), and, 
as it was a small one, my charge was {12.12.o0only. I offered to make 
him a present of this, provided he would recommend my machines to 
the Great, and I would moreover forgive any part he might have taken 
26 years ago in kicking me out of the Ordnance. My view you may 
easily imagine was to get it into the Royal Family, to which I under- 
stood he had near access from the nature of his office, and which office 
rendered the recommendation of a matter of this nature peculiarly 
proper. But I suppose Mr. Wyatt is a Great Man himself, as I have 
heard nothing from him! 

I will thank you (when convenient) for a call, that I may show you my 
improved machine, and explain its nature and effects. Favor me with 
a line the day before, stating your time, and I will take care to be in 
the way. 

I am enclosed (ing?) one of my advertisements, whereon I have 
retained the certificates to the Admiralty, though that Hon?!¢ Board has 
laid them on the shelf : a change of men may however produce a change 
of measures, and if I can by any fair means discover a favorable opening 
I believe I shall be hardy enough to attack them again. 

My wife (who has sadly lamed herself) joins me in affectionate regards 
to Mrs Soane, Your branches, and yourself. 

I am, Dear Sir, ever truly yours, 
J. PEAcocK. 


P.S.—You love to purchase Good Books. Buy therefore and study 
close for Your life and soul, Macknights } Truth of the Gospel History, 
4to, and burn Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon and the rest of the infidel rout. 


1 Macknight (1721-1800), Scotch theologian, Harmony of the Gospels, 1756. 
Truth, etc., 1763. Neither is in the Soane, so it is doubtful if J. S. followed his 
friend’s advice. Hume and Gibbon are represented by their Histories, and , 
Voltaire by his Works. : 
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JAMES PEACOCK, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
NO. 17 FINSBURY SQUARE, Feb. 15, 1805. 


Dear Sir, 

Do you know Mr Tassie, who gained Boydell’s great prize? I ask 
this because, whoever may be ultimately the possessor of it, I think 
the building may be used for a very important and interesting purpose, 
the particulars of which, if agreeable, I will communicate to you in the 
course of a few days. I here however assure you that it has received 
the sanction of some, whose sentiments I highly venerate, to whom I 
have in confidence explained it. 

It will produce a work at once magnificent and highly interesting to 
science and the arts, afford liberal patronage to a very considerable 
number of meritorious artists, excite emulation in a very high degree, 
be of no mean value to the Philosopher and Mechanist, and be a lasting 
monument of the high state of the arts in this grand Nation. 

I am, Dear Sir, with best respects to Mrs Soane, Yours Sincerely, 

J. PEACOCK. 

Note.—George Dance, R.A., had built in 1789 the Gallery in Pall Mall 
for Boydell, providing it with a remarkable fagade, an example of his original 
““Ammonite Order,’ the volutes of the capitals of the pilasters being 
derived from that shell formation. J. Peacock of the Guildhall was Dance’s 
valuable assistant, or “‘ hod-bearer,”’ as he styles himself. The scheme 
here hinted at was no doubt the inception of ‘‘ The British Institution,” 
founded June 4 in this year, “‘ to promote the Fine Arts in the United 
Kingdom,” by buying pictures, and giving premiums. George III, 
after satisfying himself that it would not compete with “‘ His Academy,” 
became the Patron. £8,000 having been subscribed, Boydell’s Gallery 
was bought, and the first Exhibition was opened in 1806. The Institution 
came to an end in 1870. 

In the Soane is a quarto Catalogue of Boydell’s Pictures, as sold by 
Mr. Christie, May 17, 1805. Also a Catalogue of the Exhibition of the 
B.I. 1808-32, 2 vols. quarto. 


“Mr. Tassie,” perhaps son of James Tassie (1735-99), modeller, who 
worked for Wedgwood. Some of his medallions are in the Soane. 


T. TYRRELL?! to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


COMPENSATION OFFICES, COPTHALL COURT, 28 Novem", 1808. 
Dear Sir, 


Your testimony, in support of your Opinion, as expressed in the 
Reports of the Surveys made by order of the Comts of Compensation, 
is considered as indispensably necessary at all future trials for ascer- 


1'T. ‘Tyrrell was and remained an old friend of the Soane family. He sends 
later on to Soane a copy of an entry made in his Rent Book by Tim® Tyrrell, . 
Gent., of Reading, Berks, who died the 20th April, 1766: ‘‘ A house let to Mr. 
Soane at 4 pounds & ten shillings a year to enter at Lady Day 1761.” T.T.’s 
son, Chas. 'T’., was taken as a pupil in the office (1811-16). (See page 290.) 
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taining the amount of the deterioration of the estates so survey’d. I 
must therefore request your explicit determination in respect to your 
future attendance, as your evidence upon these occasions is far too im- 
portant to rest upon anything like uncertainty. You will always have 
fourteen days previous notice of the days of trial. 
I remain, Dear Sir, Yours very sincerely, 
Te) EYRRELL, 
To this Soane’s reply was as follows : 


Tome TYRRELL ESO. 


(Re Docks) Dec. 7, 1808, 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to your letter I must beg to state that when I first entered 
on the business of the compensations to be allowed to individuals under 
the operations of the West India and London Docks, I had no idea 
that the opinions to be given would be taken into Courts of Judicature. 
My habits of life make me unwilling at any time to submit to evidence 
of judicial examination, but this I could bring my mind to bear, prc- 
vided I was to be confronted with men of my own situation in the pro- 
fession, but, having seen the description of people brought forward— 
Bricklayers and Carpenters, Surveyors and their Office Clerks,—it now 
becomes a task too painful for me to encounter. Indeed against such 
opponents I cannot appear in a Court, however anxious I may be to 
justify in any other mode such opinions as I may have given. 


SIR JOHN COXE HIPPISLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


March 31, (postmark 1813). 
Dear Sir, 

My friend D’Israeli? called upon me this morning and informed me, 
that in a conversation with you, in which my name was mentioned, that 
you had some time ago written a note to me to acknowledge the receipt 
of my paper on the “ Jokes ? of the Ancients,” and that you had also 
left a card at my door. Iam sorry that neither came to hand, nor should 
I have thought the subject, with any interpretation that could be put 
upon it, worth troubling you with a note, but that at all times a mis- 
understanding, however trifling, is a greater evil than the means of setting 
it right. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your ob! fthfl. Sr., 
J. C. Hrppisey. 


Note.—Hippisley was known to Soane through the Stuarts in Rome. 
Starting with a prejudice against Soane he remained a constant friend, and 
often resorted to his help, as in the instance of Horner’s difficulties with 
Spiller over Mells Park. 

1 See letter June 3, 1814 (pages 163 and 529-30). 
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L. AUSTWICK to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


READING, 21 Nov", 1811. 
My Dear Sir, 

I know not the thing in the world I would not do for your happiness 
and honour . . . the note isin course of payment. . . . Possessing Agar’s 
wish, I seem not to feel entitled to his compleat enjoyment, with a debt 
undischarged, but it is your determination, and I will only repeat that 
man does not live that I would go greater lengths to secure to him what- 
ever may be worth possessing this side the bourne whence none return. 

We are both happy enough in not having many to provide for . . . 
May they and you know no end of the comforts wealth may procure and 
health secure. With sentiments of the liveliest recollection of favours 
and friendship, Believe me, Dear Sir, 
Your faithful servt, 
L. AustTwick.t 


EPISODE 8 
The Friendship with fames Spiller and Mr. and Mrs. Britton 


James Spiller was brother of John S., a mason, of Temple Lane, Black- 
friars. The latter was born 1763, and died 17'" May, 1794, at Croydon, 
in a deep decline. He is described as “ Brother of the famous architect ; 
he was a pupil of Mr. Bacon, and carved the statue of Charles II in the 
Royal Exchange ”’ (Gent.’s Mag. for 1794, Part 1, page 485). 

There is some confusion between the work of the two brothers. James 
exhibited at the R.A. in 1780 a design for a Nobleman’s Villa, possibly 
an unsuccessful design for the Gold Medal. 1781-3, Additions to London 
Hospital ; Synagogue, Duke’s Place, Aldgate, 1788-90; St John’s New 
Church, Hackney, 1791-7,? spire fell 1811. Royal Institution, Albemarle 
Street, library, repository and theatre, 1801. House, Tellimore, Herts., 
— Taylor, Esq., 1805-6. In March, 1807, he made a survey with T’. Spenser 
of streets N.W. of Brunswick Square. Front Portico, Drury Lane Theatre, 
1820. Published “‘ Address to the Governors of the Foundling Hospital,” 
8vo, 1807. “‘ Letter to J. Soane, Esq., on the new churches,” 8vo, 
London, 1822. ‘There is also a MS. in the Soane, ‘‘ Observations on the 
Code of Instructions, Office of Works, 1815.” 

In 1809 Richard Gough, F.S.A., left James Spiller a legacy of £300 
(Gent.’s Mag., Vol. 79, p. 322). 

A daughter of Robert Spiller, a younger brother, lived with James. 

In 1810 he had some difference with Soane about accounts, which was 
apparently smoothed over. In 1811 he is complaining of loss of hearing, 
and lung trouble. In 1822 his relations with Soane appear to have ceased. 

11. Austwick, Brewer (?) of Reading. Soane had built a house for him at _ 
Reading in 1796. 

#““ May 30, 1797. Went with Spiller to the Hackney Church.” (S.N.B.) 
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The Spiller correspondence extends to about 100 letters ; the earliest is Feb- 
ruary 16, 1799.1 (See letter February, 1829, E. 34, p. 392, in which Soane 
says he has known Spiller upwards of thirty years.) This letter is written 
from Guildford Street. Apparently Soane was recommending him as Sur- 
veyor to a new Fire Office, “‘ The British.’’ Spiller mentions that he has 
been Surveyor to the Royal Exchange Assurance for the past nine years. 
Soane was a Director of the British. (The Arch. Dict. says Spiller was 
Surveyor to the Eagle Insurance, Cornhill.) He was a man of a difficult 
temperament, probably arising from ill health. He retired from the work 
at Mells Park in a pet with his client, and Soane was asked to complete 
the internal finishings, etc. Spiller was never satisfied with his own work, 
or that of others, and his letters are full of plaints of the degeneracy of the 
times. He was certainly right in his protests, earlier than Pugin, of the 
bad national church building of 1818-30 period. (E. 24, p. 318.) 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
GUILDFORD STREET, March toth 1802. 
Dear Sir, 

As I promised you I was yesterday at Uxbridge to view the Treaty 
House, which is in a much worse state than my imagination had suggested, 
altho’ prepared by your description to find a ruinous building. It 
appears however to me that the exterior may be restored, but what 
ingenuity can supply the internal finishings, which, if we except the two 
rooms on the one pair story, have long since been torn away and others 
substituted, which are not now in a condition to remain. I am endeav- 
ouring to find a person as Clerk of the Works and, if I can light on one 
that has a taste for the Antique, I shall consider myself fortunate, other- 
wise I am in pain for that fine oak finishing in the chambers ; by the way 
there will be no small difficulty in taking down and restoring these valuable 
reliques. Respecting the expenditure, I do not see but what the sum 
named by you may be made sufficient, but I would suggest it will be most 
prudent not at present to raise expectations that it may be lessened. I 
shall do what is in my power to forward this business, but previous to 
your return I think arrangement only can take place. 

There is a certain dame Forster at present in the occupation of these 
ruins, who chaperoned me round the several apartments, and from whom 
(for she thought me no doubt an antiquarian) I gathered a part of the 
history of the house, and of that plastered room, on the sides of which 
are portrayed forms intended to represent our original parents, and, if the 
drawings be correct, their descendants may be considered as having much 
improved, not degenerated, as some, who pretend to information thereon, 


1 Jn a printed circular letter, dated May, 1792, from the R.E. Assurance Office, 
J. Spiller solicits patronage and vote for the Surveyorship of Bridewell and Beth- 
lehem, ‘‘ Mr. Holland having expressed his determination to resign.” 

“1796, Sept. 3. Dined with Mr. Spiller at the City Coffee House’ (Soane 
Note Book). 
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hold to be the case. The old lady however appeared to have forgotten 
her Bible, for she made a few mistakes as to the sacred subjects delineated. 
I therefore conclude she is not very correct in the profane history of the 
house. 

I learned also that the place now belonged to the Canal Comm®¢, who 
intended to turn the house into an Inn, and repair it, which Dame Forster 
considered a very foolish plan, and she dared to say it would never be 
set about, for it had been talked of a long while, and it would cost more 
money to repair such an old ramshackled place than to pull it down and 
rebuild it. She is not a fit member for the Antiquarian Society. 

In return for all this information and civility I thought I would in my 
turn communicate a little, and therefore told her she might expect the 
workmen in a week, and that, as they might possibly derange her comforts, 
she had better be prepared to depart. This however was not welcome in- 
telligence, and I was told that the Comm®e she knew would not put her 
and her husband to a Numplus in leaving this delightful mansion. I put 
my information into a more peremptory shape, and I was then given to 
understand she would not budge, and brought on an enquiry as to my 
quality, “‘ for she was sure I was not one of the Comm®®.”’ I had fore- 
seen this, and as she had mistaken Abraham in the aforesaid plastered 
room for Jacob, I thought I might pass for M' Soane, and therefore 
announced myself accordingly. I wrote down my new name, which is 
to be handed to the Comme and their instructions taken as to the pro- 
posed expulsion from paradise. 

I have time to write no more, probably there is enough, but I must 
wish you have found no ill effects from your Journey.t. You will not 
stay long enough to benefit. 

Believe me very Sincerely, dear Sir, YTS 
JAMES SPILLER. 


That James Spiller was a humorist is shown by the following, un- 
dated, but probably of 1799 :— 

“ Received of John Soane Esq., architect to the Bank of England, one 
hundred and sixteen pounds 12/4, being the wages of iniquity, earned 
conjointly with ye sd John in undervaluing the several premises and 
interests of divers poor ‘Tradesmen in Bartholomew Lane and Lothbury. 
I say received as my wages in this world, exclusive of a berth provided 
me below, as good as the sd John is to have in ye next.—J. S.” 


The following letter is also characteristic : 
April 7, 1807. 
“ Tenclose to you my feelings upon the state of Architecture, upon which 
I can most seriously assure you that, were I to begin life, I would rather - 


* Visit to Bath, Three weeks later, March 30, Soane and Spiller went to Uxbridge 
together. 
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commence scavenger, as some architects have done, than enter upon a 
science, which I once loved and honoured, so far as I could humbly walk 
therein. 

“The dinner of the Literary Fund is on Saturday 18th inst., Sir J. 
Coxe Hippisley will be there, I suppose, but I hope I may dine without 
being obliged by the partiality of any one to evince my stupid diffidence 
and want of ability, possessed by the men of the most common descrip- 
tion.” 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


GUILDFORD STREET, Decem" 12, 1809. Evening. 
Dear Sir, 

If there had been an opportunity on sunday I should have said, what 
you will find in this letter respecting M™ Bonomi, whom I had seen that 
morning, after an absence of many days arising partly from illness and 
partly to the necessity he has been under to attend to the concerns of his 
mother. 

From the conversation I had with him he appears sensible that there 
is need of his improvement as a draughtsman, and, in his search for 
employment, that object is his principal concern, yet is there also, as I 
suppose, a necessity that his time should not be wholly taken up without 
deriving moderate pecuniary advantage. I should have been very willing 
to have forwarded his wishes in both respects, but in the first I do not 
account myself altogether able, not having pursued my studies as a 
draughtsman in Architecture beyond a geometrical drawing in indian ink, 
and landscape, and in the present day much more is required to oppose 
the effect which the fascinating drawings of otherwise unformed and 
inexperienced young men produce upon persons who are about to build ; 
beside I have no time to spare for instruction, and as M® Bonomi could 
not do what I want as a draughtsman without, and as in my general 
desultory business as a Surveyor he is quite unable to afford me assistance, 
it is not possible for me to enter with him into any engagement that 
shall promote even the most moderate pecuniary expectations, 

He stated that it had been proposed and that he had attempted with 
your concurrence to bring about a meeting between yourself and Mt 
James Wyatt, who was an intimate friend, I understand, of his father, 
and he is flattering himself that, if such a meeting could be accomplished, 
that it would promote at once both his objects, since in the very extensive 
range of patronage possessed by the Surveyor General some opening 
might be found that might afford him an opportunity of improvement 
and enable him at the same time to earn what he should receive. 

Of Mt Bonomi’s ability as a draughtsman, and probable architectural 
science, I shall not presume to offer any opinion, you know his “‘ Root and 
Stock.” He was till sent to me by you an entire stranger, I slightly 
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knew his father, who gave to my late brother some employment at Langley, 
where he was then building for Sir Peter Burrell, now Lord Gwydyr, and 
these circumstances, combining with his present apparently difficult 
situation, make me feel some interest in his welfare, and which by thus 
explicitly stating his views to you I hope to promote. 

I should have come to you to save you the trouble of reading this long 
letter, but I am hardly able to stir out, I cannot shake off my illness, and 
I fear it will oblige recourse to medical aid. 

I remain, dear Sir, Your faithful and obedt Serv, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


Note.—foseph Bonomi, A.R.A. 'The father alluded to had died in 1808. 
He had been elected Associate in 1789, and Sir Joshua Reynolds had 
desired his promotion as an R.A. and his appointment as Professor of 
Perspective, and had resigned in consequence of the way in which these 
proposals of his had been treated by the General Assembly of the Academy. 
Bonomi’s principal work as an architect had been the erection of certain 
large houses, and the completion of the Ball Room in Mrs. Montague’s 
house (designed by James Stuart) in Portman Square. ‘The son eventually 
became the second Curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum, from 1861 to 
1878. He had travelled in Egypt, and with Samuel Sharpe brought out 
an illustrated work on the Sarcophagus (quarto, London, 1864). 

In regard to James Wyatt, it is possible that this is a mistake, as it was 
the Adams who invited Bonomi to England in 1767. Probably he was 
the Joseph referred to in James Adam’s Diary of his Tour in Italy 1760-3. 
After being with the Adams Bonomi appears to have assisted Thomas 
Leverton, in particular with the very Adam-like house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields (N.W. angle), and also in building Bedford Square, so often described 
as Adam work, (See E. 11, p. 132, and E. 21, p. 217.) 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


GUILDFORD STREET, July 1, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you my exposition of your emblematical snake, which I do 
think is the most appropriate ornament that could have been devised 
for the entrance to the house over which it is placed, and proves, I think, 
to a demonstration one of the assertions of Mr Professor Sandby, that 
Architecture is capable of expressing certain feelings. 

I think you must “scotch ” this snake in the night, it is really too 
strong a proof of your sarcastic talents. Do you know what paper 
Messrs Winston (?) and Kunn (?) (Kaye ?)! take, perhaps you would 
like the lines sent. 

Very faithfully Yrs, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


* Possibly Winter, Kaye and Maynard (see Episode 5, page 77). 
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This emblem snake is sculptured 
here, 
All persons to advise, 
To keep without the House, if they 
Their safety duly prize. 


Its convoluted form implies 
The mazy tangling folds, 
In which the Law by fraud, or 
force, 
Its wretched captive holds. 


Its raging wide extended jaws 
Law’s dreadful gulph portends, 

Which swallows up all property, 
All love, all peace, all friends. 


The venomed shaft of slander foul 
Its forked tongue denotes, 
Whose slimy taint with deadly 
force 
Its victim’s fate promotes. 


Those pointed teeth in double 
rows 
Evince the power of Law 
To tear and macerate whate’er 
It destines to its maw. 


And as the teeth of that fell 
snake, 
By Cadmus slain, produced 
Brethren against each other armed, 
A deadly wa:ring host, 


So Law produces hate and strife, 
And parents, children, friends, 

Embroils in baneful contests still 
To gain its wicked ends. 


Then keep without this House, dear 
friends, 
When you this emblem see, 
Pass on, and live in social peace, 
Each with his brother man. 


Note.—The Editor has not at present been able to identify this building 
by Soane, but possibly it was part of the block in Princes Street, built 
1808-10, a set of five houses, the National Debt Redemption Office and 
another Office. It would appear to have been either legal offices or those 
of a Discounting House. ‘There were however sundry less important 
Soane works in the city since demolished, where the emblem may have 
been used. 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, CHELTENHAM 


GUILDFORD STREET, Augst 218t, 1813. 
Dear SIR, 

I am sorry we did not meet before you left ‘Town, I was obliged upon 
the spur of a sudden occasion to go to Colney Hatch at four oClock, and 
did not get back again till it was quite dark. I regret also that you did not 
see M? Tyrrell, and, as I hear nothing of him, I presume you have retained 
the account till your return. 

The race of mortals you are among must annoy you in your perambu- 
lations, ‘‘ Idlers and Imbeciles ”’ are not to your taste, and there is not 
any purification of necessity, or original stupidity, that will sufficiently 
apologise, and induce you to abate them one jot of your system of incessant 
usefulness. I am very glad the ‘“‘ Shop” furnishes you with a talisman 
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against the miseries of Cheltenham’s! general companionship! The 
theoretical study of Architecture is no doubt a very amusing and gratify- 
ing pursuit, but its present practice is any thing but pleasure, its pains 
and perils I well understand, and am at present so little in love with 
them that, were it lawful, I should prefer the study of one of your “ tub 
likes’? to a corinthian capital, provided said tub was well filled ; they 
make a good foundation for professional projects, tho’ not altogether 
without their difficulties, for sometimes said tubs will not be rolled any 
way but up hill! It would afford me much pleasure to be your com- 
panion in any view of Architectural subjects, or Antiquities ; I should 
have then both example and precept, and must be a double gainer in 
knowledge and health, but I am, partly from want of the latter, obliged 
to remain stationary, and that necessity is completed by the obligation 
I am under to watch the execution of a building going on under a con- 
tract at a prime cost rate, where, if any profit be made, it must arise from 
a substitution of bad work and materials for good ; thus to the heretofore 
acknowledged studies of an Architect, which in conscience were always 
sufficient for a capacious mind and well furnished head, is superadded 
the task of preventing frauds of many kinds; surely the justice of these 
competitions may be reasonably doubted, I almost hate myself for fur- 
nishing the measures,? but I cannot choose. 

Under these circumstances I can only hope to meet you upon your 
return with renewed health and, requesting you to make my respects to 
Mrs Soane, 

I remain, dear Sir, Y" very faithful Servt, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


Note To Letrer, October 18, 1809, FROM JOHN Britron, F.S.A. 


The earliest letter is October 18, 1809, though his acquaintance with 
Soane seems to have commenced about 1795. 

John Britton, F.S.A. (1771-1857), was born at Kington, Wilts, 7” July, 
1771, his father being a baker and small farmer. He left Chippenham 
school at the age of 13, and was employed at home 1784-87, when he came 
to London. For six dreary years he was apprentice to a wine merchant 
in Clerkenwell. He met Brayley, Trusler and Towers at Essex’s book 
shop. Visiting Bowood in Wilts, he was patronized by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and brought out the Beauties of Wiltshire, followed by a 
great series of antiquarian and other publications. He married about 1803, 
his wife dying April 16, 1848, at the age of 74. 

Britton’s works, as we shall see, were not financially successful, and in 
1845 a subscription of £1,000 was raised for him, which he seems to have 


expended in a long rambling Autobiography in three parts, published in 
1850. He died in 1857. 


1 Soane was on a visit to Cheltenham for health reasons. 
* No doubt he had supplied the quantities, 
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J. BRITTON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 

(Re-addressed from Whitley Abbey, Coventry). October 18th, 1809. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am induced to write a few lines, to say that you must, or at least 
ought to, visit Mr Sharp.t_ He is not an every-day-man : but toa learned, 
liberal, intelligent head adds a noble and generous heart. Though I 
have only seen him once, yet I think we are very intimately acquainted, 
and the many letters which I have from him are enough to warm the 
heart of a stoic, or even excite the admiration and esteem of a polite 
accommodating, frigid courtier. In short he ought to know you, and 
you him ; for I am confident that he will be gratified, and I am sure, if 
you have time to know him, you will derive pleasure from the acquaintance. 
This sentiment leads me to another subject, which I had in view on com- 
mencing this note: viz the ‘“‘ Pleasures of Human Life.” You know I 
have written on the subject, and therefore may conclude that I have 
studied it. ‘Thus, though I have not taken out a Diploma to practise, 
yet I hope I may be allowed to prescribe, without being deemed a quack. 
Your letter betrays symptoms of hippishness, arising from too great 
irritability of the nervous system: with a feverish thirst for fame, in 
yourself and family. All these diagnostics are, in some constitutions, 
proofs of mental health, because they are qualified by certain potions of 
apathy and selfishness ; but in others, where susceptibility is too acute, 
they often produce effects bordering on delirium. Whenever this 
approaches the patient should resort to cheerful company, and cultivate 
that particularly of the liberal minded literati, for they commonly produce 
that variety and novelty in their conversation and pursuits, which diverts, 
expands, and cheers the mind. ‘The croakers, querulous, and discontented 
should be avoided : and too many Artists are of this description. A few 
other ingredients might be added to the prescription, but we can judge 
better by feeling the pulse, or shaking the hand, than through the medium 
of a letter. Till I have that opportunity I write to observe and assure 
you that there was nothing in the papers, for I believe I saw them all, 
nothing has occurred in conversation, even among those connected 
with the theatre, that can at all attach to you, professionally, or morally : 
nor will the conduct of your son be found reproachable at all. He was 
very moderate, and was very unfairly brought into notice. 

I expect to be at Northampton next Sunday, when I shall be glad to 
see, or hear from you. I propose to stay a week or ten days in that county, 
to hunt for antiquities etc., and if you can recommend me to any person, 
or place, pray direct to me at Mr George Baker’s, Northampton. Mrs 
B. desires kind regards to you, and believe me to be, 

Yr obliged friend, 
J. Britton. 


1 Granville Sharp (1735-1813), Philanthropist. Soane preserved a MS. copy 
of one of his papers. 
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Oct. 18, 09. 

(Postscript by Mrs Britton) : 

Oh ! how I should like to talk to you a little bit, in this writing way, if I 
dared! But “‘ a sort of a kind of a fear ” of making too free pervades my 
little bosom at this moment, and deters me from the bold attempt : there- 
fore instead of speaking as I wish, I will speak as I ought, by subscribing 


myself, dear Sir, Yours, Most respectfully, 
M. A. BRITTON. 


What a frightful thing is decorum! I wish I could get the word or 
form expunged ! and then, perhaps, I might be allowed to chat on without 
fear of an angry glance from your all-speaking eyes. Do, my dear sir, 
tell me whether you will permit me to talk nonsense to you for half an 
hour ; for I would do anything to dissipate ennui, which I fear you are 
a little troubled with. 


Note.—The Editor thinks the reference is to some appearance of George 
Soane (1790-1860) at Drury Lane Theatre, very likely in the green-room. 
Here he probably made the acquaintance with James Boaden (1762-18309), 
the journalist, and author of biographies of actors and actresses. George 
married Agnes Boaden 5'® July, 1811. He had only taken his degree that 
year. 

J. BRITTON to JOHN SOANE, April 27, 1812 
Dear SIR, 

Having occasion to write something about Theatres,t I am very de- 
sirous of examining every work that has been published on the subject, 
and shall be particularly obliged if you will favor me with the loan of 
two vols from your library. One the Parallel of Theatres—another, 
Plans, Sections and Details of a foreign Theatre (I forget its name).2 I 
have inserted a few bills of my works, which perhaps you may have an 
opportunity of putting into the hands of some friends, who can thereby 
oblige 

Your obliged and obedient servt, 
J. Brirron. 

Note.—A printed half page enclosed reads : 

“This day is published, price £8 Large Paper, and £5 5.0 Small Paper, 
The third Volume of the ‘ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ 
by John Britton, F.S.A.” 

“This volume, dedicated to John Soane, Esq., contains 70 engravings 
illustrative of the architectural styles of the following buildings, with 
accounts of each subject, viz. (List follows).”’ 

Also particulars are given of Vol. I, inscribed to the Marquis of Stafford, 
Vol. II to Thomas Hope, Esq., and a promise of Vol. IV. 


1 There is a section on theatres in Public Buildings of London (1825) by Pugin 
and Britton. 

* Probably one was C. Fontana, ‘‘ Drawings of a design for a Theatre (Teatro di 
Tor di Nona) and others.” Folio. And the other V. Louis, “ Salle de Spec- 
tacle de Bourdeaux,” fol. Paris, 1782. 
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EPISODE 9 


R.A. Colleagues (Wyatt, Turner, Flaxman, De Loutherbourg, 
Phillips, Fuse, Garrard) and R.A. dinners at Lord 
Lyttelton’s Villa at Blackheath 


THOMAS HOPE, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


DUCHESS STREET (PORTLAND PLACE), April 7th, 1804. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I very much regret that I happened not to be at home yesterday morn- 
ing, when You honored my house with a second visit, as I could have 
wished to have thanked you in person for the favor of your pamphlet, 
and stated the reason why I did not do so sooner, namely, my being out 
of town. The perusal only confirmed, what I had been perfectly con- 
vinced of before, the correctness and propriety of the conduct of the 
suspended members,’ throughout the business. 

One thing, My dear Sir, brings on another. Some time ago I took 
the liberty of making a few hasty animadversions on a production of one 
of your colleagues, of which I distributed a few copies among such of 
my friends, with whom the arts, and architecture in particular, had been 
a favorite topic. I would have requested Your acceptance of one, but 
Mr Wyatt being engaged, not only in the same department, but also in 
the same cause with yourself, I felt a sort of delicacy about it, not on 
my own account, but on yours, which prevented me, 

My ideas on Architecture however, I am proud to say, coincide so 
perfectly with those which render you one of the most splendid excep- 
tions to the style I criticize, that I can no longer resist begging your 
acceptance of this very trifling mark of great regard.” 

Believe me ever, My Dear Sir, Your most obedient humble servant, 

Tuos Hope. 


1'The Suspended Members of the R.A. Council were: John Soane, J. S. 
Copley, James Wyatt, John Yenn (pupil of Sir Wm. Chambers) and Sir Francis 
Bourgeois (founder of the Dulwich Art Gallery) In May, 1803, George III, 
as Patron of the R.A., disapproved, and directed the minutes of these proceedings 
to be expunged, and that the suspended members be restored. Benjamin West 
was President at the time. Soane had published a pamphlet on the subject to 
which this letter refers. (The R.A. and its Members, 1769-1830, by J. E. Hodgson, 
R.A.; and F. Eaton, Murray, 1905, deals with the matter, but is not impartial.) 

2 Hope’s pamphlet, now given to Soane, was Observations on the Plans and 
Elevations designed by Fames Wyatt for Downing College, Cambridge, in a letter 
addressed to Frances Annesley, Esq., M.P., London, 1804, quarto. ‘The object is 
to discredit Wyatt’s design, of late 18th century character, and to advocate a Greek 
Doric design with a deep portico and no pilasters. It is a rather egotistical pro- 
duction, dwelling on the author’s own travels and studies, and Soane has added 
some MS, comments in his copy. Eventually Wm. Wilkins, M.A., R.A. (1778- 
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Note.—Thomas Hope (1770 ?-1831), Merchant and Traveller. Published 
1807 Household Furniture and Decorations. (Anastasius, 1819; Essay on 
Architecture, 1835; The Costume of the Ancients, 1812; and The Wyatt 
Pamphlet, 1814, are in the Soane.) 

Hope’s house in Duchess Street, Mansfield Street, Portland Place, 
had been built by Robert Adam for his old friend General Robert Clark. 
Hope added a gallery, built across the courtyard, and decorated it in what 
would now be called “‘ Empire Style.” An interior view is published in 
Pugin and Britton’s Public Buildings of London, 1825-7. 


Endorsed: ‘‘ Ancient Music. Jany. 24, 1805.” 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE DIRECTORS RESPECTING Mr. WYATT 


CHESTERFIELD House, January 24, 1805. 
At a Meeting of the Directors of the Ancient Music : 

Present: Earl of Chesterfield, Earl of Dartmouth, Earl of Uxbridge, 
Earl of Darnley. 

Resolved ¢ 
That Messrs. Strong, Still, and Strong, do immediately apply to Mr. 
Wyatt for the delivery to them of all the particulars of the bills for 
the alterations and improvements of the House in Hanover Square, 
called the ‘‘ Festino Rooms,” in order to lay the same before us. 


1839) built the College, but it is one of his most feeble efforts. (Designs 1804 ; 
Building 1806-11.) Hope would have done better in letting it alone. Hope’s 
house at Deepdene, Dorking, another of his amateur essays in classic architecture, 
remains and is better known. He cannot be said to have possessed any real 
genius for architectural design. 

A reply to Hope’s Observations, which Soane has bound up with his copy, speedily 
appeared, evidently written by some friend of Wyatt. It is a single sheet 
ballad, called ‘‘ Hope’s Garland,” and consists of six verses. It is sufficiently 
amusing, as will be seen from the first two : 


“Lo! Tommy Hope, beyond conjecture, 
Sits Judge Supreme of Architecture ; 
Contracts his brows and with a fiat, 
Blights the fair fame of classic Wyatt, 
And gravely proves himself alone is able 
To form a Palace very like—a Stable. 


“Tommy to no man holds a candle ; 
He knows a Cornice, Moulding, Spandle ; 
Despises Porticos and Niches ; 
Displays a mine of mental riches ; 
And, to support his scientific strictures, 
Bids us behold his furniture and fixtures— 


“Then who shall dare to doubt his knowledge 
In framing plans to grace a College?” 
ete. 

Soane had, the Editor thinks, wished that Wyatt’s design should be carried out. _ 
He seems, after Wyatt’s death in 1813, to have written a letter to Cambridge on 
the subject of Wyatt’s drawings, but received the reply that Wyatt’s papers and 
drawings had been handed over to Jeffrey Wyatt (afterwards Sir J. Wyatville). 
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Also : 


That Messrs. Strong, Still, and Strong do lay the same bills before 
Mr. Soane for his perusal and examination of same, and report to the 
Directors the sum which ought to be paid in discharge thereof. 

Also : 
That upon Receiving Mr. Soane’s Report the sum, so reported, to be 
paid, being tendered to Mr. Wyatt (regard being had to the sum already 
paid him upon account) in full discharge of his bills. 

Also : 

That in case Mr. Wyatt declines to accept such sum, that Mr. Wyatt 


be told he is at liberty to bring his Action, and that thereupon such 
sum be paid into Court upon such action. 


CHESTERFIELD, DARTMOUTH (X his mark), Uxpripce, DARNLEY. 


Norte To Letter, January 24, 1805 


Philip Stanhope, 5th Earl of Chesterfield, K.G. (1755-1815). Succeeded 
1773. M. (2) 1799, Henrietta, 3rd d. of Thomas, rst Marquess of Bath. 

George (Legge), 3rd Earl of Dartmouth, K.G. (1755-1810). M. 1782, 
Frances, d. of Heneage, 3rd Earl of Aylesford. 

Fohn (Bligh), 4th Earl of Darnley (1767-1831). M. 1791, Elizabeth. 

Henry Bayley Paget, 1st Earl of Uxbridge of 2nd creation (1789) (1744- 
1812). Uxbridge House, Old Burlington Street (1790-92), by J. Vardy of 
Chelsea and J. Bonomi, is given in Pugin and Britton, Public Buildings of 
London, 1825. 

James Wyatt, by concentrating so much work in his own hands, often 
at the expense of other architects, involyed himself in affairs of this char- 
acter. After reading the following letter, recall that in 1800 Wyatt had 
intruded on Soane’s province, and deprived him of the right of carrying 
out his great scheme of 1794 for a New House of Lords. Surely it must 
be self-evident that there was something in John Soane that inspired an 
exceptional confidence. 


JAMES WYATT to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 


June 14th, 1805. 
Dear SIR, 


With this you will receive the weekly returns of the business at the 
Concert Rooms in Hanover Square. ‘The Clerk of the Works is in the 
country, but my Nephew, M? Lewis Wyatt,’ who attended almost con- 


1 Lewis William Wyatt (1777 or 8-1853), 4th son of Benjamin Wyatt (1745- 
1818), 3rd son of Benjamin of Black-hook (James Wyatt being 4th son). His 
name first appears 1795-6 at Samuel’s (his uncle) in 63, Berwick Street. Exhi- 
bited 1797 view of Penryhn Castle and buildings on the estate. In J. W.’s office 
1800. 1804-6, competed for Downing College, Cambridge, from 31 Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place. 1806, assistant to J. W., at Board of Ordnance. 1810, 
South Front Hackwood. In 1813 in the Albany with G. Wyatt. 1818, apptd. 
Clerk of Works in Office of Works. In 1836 competed for Houses of Parliament. 
Retired to his property, Puck Pool, Isle of Wight. (Gent.’s Mag. 1853, p. 670, 
and Arch. Dict.) (See E. 16, p. 190.) 


II! 


stantly, and another person of the name of Hurton (who knows every 
point respecting the whole business, and can give you as good or better 
information into particulars as any one) shall attend you whenever you 
please. I shall also be at your service, if you wish to see me on the 
subject, on Thursday next, and, if you wish (after having received all 
the information which the persons I have nam’d can give you) to see 
the Clerk of the Works, I will send for him to Town; Mr? Hervey 4 
who measur’d the greatest part of the works shall attend you also, if you 
find it necessary. 

I wish, Dear Sir, that in this business you will put me quite out of the 
question, and not even know that I had any thing to do with it. 

Yours, Dear Sir, most sincerely, 
James WyatTT. 


Note.—Written in James Wyatt’s own hand, Italian type of handwriting 
and very regular and clear. Quarto double sheet with address on back 
of 2nd page, and signed in corner J. Wyatt, as frank. 


J. W. M. TURNER To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12, L. I. FIELDS 


64. HARLEY STREET, Wednesday Noon, fFuly 4‘, 1804. 
Dear Sir, 

With this I have sent you the Drawings; and allow me to thank 
you for the loan of them. With the hope of seeing you shortly I will 
only ask at present if you went to the Council summoned on Monday 
evening ? 

Your most truly Obliged St, 
J. W. M. Turner. 

P.S. the Print enclosed is from a Private Plate of Lord Yarborough’s 
of “'The Mausoleum,” which Wyatt? built for him in Lincolnshire, 
if it is any way interesting unto you, your acceptance will make me happy. 


Note.—YFoseph William Mallord Turner, R.A. (1775-1851), A.R.A. 1799, 
R.A. 1802. Joined the R.A. Schools 1789, and was in Hardwick’s office. 
‘Turner’s father was a wig-maker in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. At 
this time Hardwick was restoring St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, rebuilding 
it after the fire of 1795. 

Turner’s early practice in water colours for architectural perspectives was 


1 Perhaps John Harvey, pupil of Sam. Wyatt, arch. 1794, Town Hall, Stafford. 
See New Vit. Brit. (1802-8). 

4 Fames Wyatt (1746-1813), A.R.A. 1770, R.A. 1785, P.R.A. 1806. The 
Mausoleum (1787-95) at Brocklesby, Lincs., for Charles Pelham, Lord Yar- 
borough, was published by Tatham in folio 1811. Print by Lewis after J. W. M. 
Turner. 

There is another Mausoleum by Wyatt at Cobham. Soane was interested in 
these designs. He had made one himself while a student at the R.A. as a 
memorial to the Earl of Chatham. 
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of material use to him in his later paintings. His early work is remarkable 
for the knowledge of building displayed. His first tour abroad was in 
1802. In 1805 he was elected Professor of Perspective in the R.A. 

It is impossible to guess the drawings referred to. 


j= W. M. TURNER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 
Tuesday, March 29, 1805. 
DEAR SOANE, 
You said yesterday, why not send the lines by Churchill, therefore 
they follow : 
“ Professors (justice so decreed) 
Unpaid must constant Lectures read ; 
On earth it often doth befall 
They’re paid and never read at all.” 1 
Churchill. 
“ Gotham.” 
Another scrap: 
“Sure of success proceeds the Man 
Who from a preconcerted plan 
With sticks and leaves a hut first builds 
Before the Parthenon he fills 
With monotriglyphs—diastyle. 
Then Architecture spreads her guile 
And wondering students gape the while 
Twixt Attic-salt and Roman oil.” 


I do most sincerely rejoice at your success ® last night and with much 
pleasure offer my congratulations. 
Yours truly, 
J. M. ‘Turner. 
MRS. FLAXMAN To MRS. SOANE 
(After June 14, 1805, and before 1810.) 
Monday morning (No date). 
My Goop Mrs. SOANE, 
If I hear nothing to the contrary, I shall expect the favor of a call 
from you towards 4 past eight this evening to proceed to the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 


I remain in great haste, Your much obliged 
A. FLAXMAN. 


Note—M rs. Soane died 1815. The Concerts of ‘‘ Ancient Music ” 
were removed to the Hanover Square Rooms in 1804. No piece could 


1 The first quotation, as to Professors who do not lecture, must mean that Turner 
and Soane had been discussing Dance’s slackness. He resigned at last rather than 
lecture, and Soane was appointed Professor of Architecture in 1806. 

2 Some reference probably to Academy Council affairs. 
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be performed less than twenty-five years old. This lasted up to 1833. The 
Rooms had been erected 1774 by Sir John Gallini, a Swiss, in conjunction 
with John Christian Bach, second son of the great J. Sebastian Bach. 

Ann Denman married in 1782 John Flaxman, and they lived at 7 Buck- 
ingham Street, Fitzroy Square, after their return from Rome (1787-94). 

Mrs. Flaxman died in 1820 and her husband in 1826. Maria Denman, 
her sister, maintained the Soane friendship, and through her the sculptor’s 
models came to the Museum. 

The probable date of the letter is 1805 or 6, as for instance from Mrs. 
S.’s Note Book : 
“7805. June 13. Mrs. Flaxman called and drank tea. 

» 15. To Ealing took Mrs. Flaxman and sister, stayed till 
Monday. Mr. Flaxman came on Sunday.” 
There are several similar entries up to December 6. 


A. FLAXMAN to MRS. SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


BUCKINGHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. (No date, before 1816.) 
My Goop Mrs Soane ! 

I have been in the dark ever since I left you for I unfortunately left 
my glasses upon your table—I would have call’d for them myself, but 
have been confin’d to the house ever since with the rheumatism in my 
hip ; they tell me, if I dont nurse it away soon, it will indubitably fix itself 
there under the title of Sciatica or Hip Gout,—and lay me up for two 
or three months,—if it should, I am determin’d to come to the Gouty 
Man in Lincoln’s Inn fields to be nursed—for my husband will have 
nothing to say to a Gouty Wife—do you agree to this? .. . 

In the mean time pray send me my glasses that I may see what I am 
about. . . 

With all due respects to M? Soane, I remain, truly yours, 

A. FLAXMAN. 


L. DE LOUTHERBOURG ! to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 


HAMMERSMITH TERRACE, the 10 Oct’, 1812. 
Dr Sir, 
Permit me to return you my most sincere thanks, for your great care 
\ and attention to the monument erected to the memory of my dear, and 
ever to be lamented, husband. 


For taste, elegance, and simplicity, of design, nothing could have 


1 Philippe Facques de Loutherbourg, Alsatian-French painter (1740-11 March 
1812). ‘To Paris and came to London, and was employed by David Garrick, 1771, 
at Drury Lane. He was a great scene painter. Elected A.R.A. 1780, R.A. 1781. 
Invented “ Eidophysicon ” or Panoramas, exhibited 1782. Published Scenery of 
England,1805. Lived at 13, Hammersmith Terrace, where he died. The Tomb > 


is at Chiswick Church. In later years a prophet and healer. He even sent Soane 
a prescription. 
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surpast it, or have meet my ideas more ae xe friends are all highly 
pleased an it. Mr? Grundy ! I think has done his work extremely well. 

I have now, Sir, to request the favor of your bill, and to ask Mt Grundy 
for his, which I hope will be at a ready money price, as I mean to pay 
it almost immediately. 

With my most respectful compts to M's Soane, 

believe me, Dear Sir, your much obliged 
L. DE LOUTHERBOURG. 


Note To Letter, October 10, 1812 

Soane’s drawing, “ Sketches of designs for a Monumental Tomb for 
P. J. De Loutherborough, Esq., R.A.,” is dated April 22, 1812. 

The drawing shows three designs, drawn in perspective and coloured. 
The third is written to, “‘ ‘ Here I fix my choice,’ Mrs. De Loutherborough,”’ 
and pinned on the back is a letter on black-edged note paper, dated May 3, 
1812, as follows : 

Dear SIR, 

The bearer of this is the person I wish to do the iron work, and I shall be 
very much obliged to you to give him every instruction on that head 
you think proper. I have marked the tomb I wish to have and shall be 
glad to have the estimate of it. 

With my kindest compliments to Mrs. Soane, 

I remain, Dear Sir, Yours most sincerely, 
L. DE LOUTHERBOURG. 

Note.—A working drawing shows a block tomb 5 ft. 9 in. X 3 ft. 6 in. 
by about 6 ft. high. 


e1HOS.) PHILLIPS? tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
GEO(RGE) STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, February 11th, 1814. 


My Dear S(OANE), 
I promised to send you an acct of what passed last night, le voila: 


Raeburn deserted, 6 scratches only 
Dawe, the-Hero, 12... .. W®-Daniell-13./ etc. etc. 
Dawe ectca™. 15. tO 2 6. 13 


In the Second instance, 
aeouin. . 4 scratches , Bigg ..12 . Daniell . 13./ etc. 


Bigg Elected . 15.- to —13 . Daniell. 
Of the Engravers . W™ Ward and C. Turner had each 13 . I left 


the room before the President (who took time to examine the works) 
gave his casting vote. 


1 Grundy, the mason constantly employed by Soane at the Bank and elsewhere ; 
he also executed the Tomb of Mrs. Soane in 1816. (E. 21, p. 219.) 
2 Phillips (E. 41, pp. 470-72.) 
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I must confess my surprise to find upon going into the room that 
Raeburn had no chance of election, but I believe there has been an 
active canvass, where I least expected it, for Dawe. As it was, is now, 
and ever will be, world without end, ‘“‘ J can’t say Amen.” Cunning men 
will lead and fools will follow. So ends my ditty. 

I left you the other day under such favourable appearances that I 
ceased to fear for you and therefore have been remiss in enquiring, 
but I do not the less anxiously hope for your entire recovery, and that 
our friend, who bears you this, will be able to communicate good tidings 
of your advance. M's P. unites with me in respects to M's S. and 
yourself. 


Yours truly, 
T. PHILLIPS. 


Note.—On February 10 Daniell wrote to Soane to ask for “ his scratches.’” 
“ Westall and my uncle think that I stand a very good chance of succeeding 
this evening.’ ‘Twenty years later, April 24, 1834, he writes to Soane to 
offer “‘ his arm up to the great room for the Academy dinner, subject to 
any other friends having offered already.” 


Sir Henry Raeburn (1756-1823). Son of a manufacturer at Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh. Pupil of David Martin. Married at 22 and came to London, 
and on Reynolds’ advice proceeded to Italy for three years. In 1787 
returned to Edinburgh and became famous for his portraits. A.R.A. 1812. 
R.A. 1815. Knighted in 1822. 


George Dawe, R.A. (1781-1829). Born Brewer Street, Golden Square, 
son of Philip D., an engraver. 1794, entered R.A. Schools. 1803, Gold 
Medal for historical painting “ ‘Thetis and Achilles.” A.R.A. 1809. R.A. 
1814. Diploma work the ‘‘ Demoniac.’”’ He became known for portraits, 
and went to Russia in 1819 where he painted 400 of the officers who had 
taken part in the Napoleonic war. Returned 1828 very wealthy. ‘‘ Grub 
Dawe.” He was buried in St Paul’s by the side of Fuseli. Dawe was a 
friend of George Morland, whose life he wrote in 1807. 

‘The selection in his case seems strange at this distance of time. 


W™ Redmore Bigg, R.A. (1755-1828). Friend of Reynolds. Entered 


R.A. Schools 1778. A.R.A.1787. R.A.1814. Painted pictures of village 
scenes. 


W™ Daniell, R.A. (1769-1837). Nephew of Thomas D., R.A. (1749- 
1840), with whom he went to India at age of 14. R.A. Schools 1773, A.R.A. 
1807, R.A, 1822. Painted Indian scenes, two of which are in the Soane ; 
and published books, Views of India and The Coast of Great Britain. 


W™ Ward, A.E. (1766-1826). Brother of J. Ward, R.A., mezzotint 
engraver. “‘ Garrick in the Green Room,” in the Soane, engraved by him. 
(E. 43, p- 470.) 


C. Turner, A.R.A. (1774-1857). Elected 1828. Mezzotint Engraver. 


Several engraved portraits in the Soane. Sir T. Lawrence’s favourite 
mezzotinter. (E. 38, p. 434.) 
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HENRY FUSELI, ESQ., R.A., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


Novr 2374, 1814. 
My Dear Sir, 
The Council have granted my request of reading at an earlier period, 
and I shall therefore gratefully avail myself of your liberal offer. 
Believe me (ever ?) v(ery) Sincerely Yours, 
R. Fusett.t 
Written on a piece of folded Whatman paper, probably with a quill 
pen, as the writing is very thick, as well as shaky. 


G. GARRARD To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


23 OLD BOND STREET, February 7th, 1815. 
Dear Sir, 

I was sorry it was not in my power to confer with you last night, 
agreeable to your desire, but if the object was to take my advice, as one 
of the elders of the Institution, for the approaching rot®, I should recom- 
mend that... 

But before I mention the name of all others you ought to choose, 
let me know if I am right in my coniectures, for surely you can need 
no hint from me. 

Who has added to the classic works of Your study ?) Who has more 
than once ventured to the foot of the throne to foster genius in the bud, 
to protect the poor and helpless by placing their efforts under the whole- 
some reputation of the law? Who has furnished Your exhibition with 
fine specimens of art for half a century, and added thousands to the 
funds of the Institution by the crowds that have resorted thither to 
behold them ? 

That is the man, if such a man there be, that must guide Your choice, 
but I am gone further than I intended, and must conclude, awaiting 
Your answer, 

and am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
G. GARRARD. 


Note.—The handwriting is very rough and difficult. There is no clue. 
Soane’s Note Book merely says, ‘‘ Bird and Raeburn elected.” 

Bird was a popular infatuation of the time, and it seems highly possible 
that this letter is burlesque prophecy of what actually happened. 


1 Henry Fuseli, R.A. (1741-1825). Born Zurich. Father a painter but son 
educated University at Z.and ordained. Friend of Lavater. In 1766 to London. 
Interview Reynolds. To Italy 1770-9. Study of Sistine Chapel. A.R.A. 1788, 
R.A. 1790. 1799, Professor of Painting and starts Milton Gallery with 47 pictures 
from the Poet, a failure. Keeper 1804 to death. Buried in St. Paul’s. His - 
lectures (1801) quarto in Soane. Also Milton Catalogue, quarto, no date, and 
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Another possible explanation is that of a sarcastic reference to old Robert 
Smirke, R.A., who through the Farington clique managed the R.A. 
elections ; while a third, and perhaps more likely clue, is that it is a cari- 
cature of Benjamin West’s fussy patronage of the Academy. 

G. Garrard (1760-1826), A.R.A. 1800. Animal painter and sculptor. 
Pupil of Sawrey Gilpin. Entered R.A. Schools 1778. (E. 30, p. 364.) 


HON. G. F. LYTTELTON To J. SOANE, ESQ. 
Endorsed on cover: Mr. Soane, Architect, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


CROOMES HILL, March the 7th, 1805. 
Dear Sir, 

I propose to give a Housewarming dinner } on Wednesday next the 
13th, and if you would make one of the party, I shall have much gratifi- 
cation in your company at 4 o’clock. You will probably meet your 
friends Dt Monro and MT? Frogatt, and it will be a very orderly meeting. 
You would add to the favour by staying all night, as you know I have 
now very good lodging for a small number of guests. I will beg as 
speedy an answer as possible, that I may be enabled the better to cast 
my party, according to the acceptations, or refusals, sent to me of my 
invitation, and, if you come to me, that you will send your carriage to 
the Green Man, or some stable in the neighbourhood, unless you send 
it home. I am ever, Dear Sir, your faithful humble Servant, 

G. F. LYTTELTON. 


Note.—An enclosure gives the proposed menu as follows: 


Tue BILL or Fare. 


ist Course. 


a white Soup 

a Breast of Chicken a fricassee of cartilages 
a 'Turbot remove of veal 

with Trufles 
a Turkey remove 


a warm Rabbit Pye. a chartreuse of a mixed 
Petits patés ragout 

Croquette de Volaille | Vase of Flowers Lamb cutlets ~~ with 
Petits patés chop’d asparagus 


a Soup of vegetables 
a saddle of mutton remove 
a Salmon remove 


1 The Alterations and Additions made by Soane to “‘ Macartney House, Black- 
heath, a seat of the Hon. G. F. Lyttelton,” are dated in his list as 1806-7. 

George Fulke, 2nd Baron Lyttelton (1763-1828), died unmarried and was suc- 
ceeded by his half-brother. His father, 1st Baron (d. 1808), born 1724, was 
created peer of G.B. 1794. 
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24 Course 
asparagus Woodcocks Jelly in wine 
a Pye with different cake of apricots 
Fruits Fondu a lorange 
Vase of Flowers 
Vanilla Cream Fondu au fromage French Beans. 
a capon 


Honble G. F. Lyttelton, 
March 13, 1805. 


A List of the Wines. 


Champagne oil de perdrix. Red Hermitage. Port. East India Madeira. 
Calvacella. Mountain. 


The above letter is the first preserved of a correspondence (1805-14) 
which includes negotiations for similar but more elaborate affairs, to 
which Academicians were to be invited, including particularly Sculptors, 
as we shall see. 

In February 1808, for instance, Lord Lyttelton writes, ‘‘ being very 
desirous to sett off my new Hall, a plan of an entertainment has been 
formed by me. . . . A hasty sketch of a party for a dinner at six o’clock 
was written out, which I send you just as it occurred to me... . Here 
is my list, Flaxman, Shee, Woodforde, Phillips, Soane, Prince Hoare, 
Sir F. Bourgeois, Buller, Monro, Lyttelton, Coutts, and Chas. Hoare. 
I meant chiefly to pay a compliment to the artists, as you may collect 
from their number.” Apparently however Soane thought that Flax- 
man would not be very good company, as writing on March 8 Lyttelton 
says: “I assure you that, as far as my opinion is concerned (as you ex- 
cepted Mr. Flaxman), if it were possible to select one or two Statuaries, 
or Sculptors, who were agreable men and in concord with the meeting, 
from the Academy or unconnected with it, it would be a gratification 
I should taste of a particular sort, for my own inclinations lead my 
mind to a high admiration of that art. You are no doubt aware, that 
a good deal of caution in asking strangers, in every point of view is 
requisite. If you experience any difficulty as to the above selection, 
being unacquainted with the artists, you would add to your civility, by 
inviting four of them, who would be willing to please and be pleased. 
You did not seem to meet my proposal for Mr Daniel ; but unless there 
were any objection unknown to me, he might be a proper person to 
invite. Sir W™ Beechey is also an artist whom both you and I, as it 
should seem, profess to like, nor do I really think the circumstance 
mentioned at your house worth attending to! and if his children gave 
their company with Mrs Soane at my house, shortly, it would wear the 
appearance of an illnatured exception of himself, having seen him at 
Ealing, were I to ask artists unconnected with the Academy and to omit 
sending a card to him. So would you confer a politeness by writing 
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one to him in my name for the 224 and expressing a wish for an answer 
to Blackheath very soon. My friend Buller desired a delay of my dinner 
till 4 past six, but I answered, that could not be, but a seat should be kept 
for him at Dinner. Mr C. Hoare has not written, if M* Buller and he 
decline, I will acquaint you, that you may complete twelve Guests at 
my table.” 

In pencil at the back Soane? has pencilled “ Polesby, (7) Bacon, Cosway, 
Hearn, Howard.” 

On March 14t Lyttelton reports progress as follows: “ It gives me 
much satisfaction to be able to acquaint you that my number is secure 
to eight persons (myself included). Of the last invited M™ Bacon has 
accepted, M? Cosway has refused, and no answer has yet been returned 
by Sir W™ Beechey, but I make no doubt one will arrive very soon. MT 
Buller has refused. So you see there are two vacant seats to be filled 
at my table; I have been told Mt Dance and Mr? Nollekens are very 
pleasant men, and you know my partiality for Sculpture. If you have 
no objection to them, cards may be sent, with a request that the answer 
may be as speedy as possible to me here. If Sir W™ Beechey and Mt 
P. Hoare come with the above named gentlemen my party will be com- 
plete. It may be as well to mention Mt C. Hoare comes, as he may be 
kind enough to bring his cousin. As you did not notice the other artists 
proposed in my last letter, and should you not approve of those now 
named, it is out of my power to name any others. There are some 
members of the Royal Academy whom I do not much like, tho’ no one 
of those already thought of ; I do not chuse to point them out distinctly, 
and this point is merely noticed to express my wish, that no more guests 
be selected from that Society, as you might very unintentionally invite 
those who might not be quite agreable to me. In conclusion, I have 
but to remark that there does not seem a possibility of increasing my 
party by any further invitations to artists, in case those now selected 
should decline, as time is requisite for writing to them and for their 
answers. Will you excuse my expressing a desire that your servant in 
livery (as he will probably attend you behind your carriage and it may 
turn out a wet and dirty journey) would bring with him clean shoes and 
stockings in his great coat pocket, for I am anxious my entertainment 
may be as elegant as possible.” 

In 1809 Lord Lyttelton borrows Piranesi’s works, and wants Soane 
to obtain from Flaxman and Shee useful “ ‘Treatises on Sculpture and 
Painting.” “ Your remarks and theirs in a handsome vellum copy 
book, pointing to the pages where passages were in the Treatises applic- 
able to my purpose of a general improvement in the Fine Arts, would 
be an important acquisition by me.” He also desires Soane to decide 
on two painters, “to copy Mrs. Hoare’s portrait, and to paint my own 
portrait at full length in my robes. Your choice of the two artists will 
be my choice.” 
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Soane seems to have sent Piranesi’s Campus Martius, Evelyn’s Parallels, 
Leonardo da Vinci and his own Sketches in Architecture, the last a present, 
and the others to be returned. 

In October 1809 Lyttelton was expecting Soane, Shee and West to 
visit him at Hagley. “I did please my thoughts in considering what 
great benefit I might reap from the opinions of two eminent painters, 
both for the arrangement of my pictures here, and in their kind instruc- 
tion as to other objects of an ornamental nature conducive to the ele- 
gance of this Mansion and the Park. Your own architectural ideas united 
with their communications were also earnestly look’d to by me, and the 
more so as it is possible a whole year may pass after next april before 
I return here. Alas, these pleasing ideas must now, I fear, be abandon’d 
and I must trust to my own shallow resources of taste in very favourite 
objects |” 

In May 1812, for “the dinner to the Academicians ” Lyttelton pro- 
poses West, Copley, Shee, Fuseli, Stothard, Thomson, Howard, Daniell, 
‘Bone, Woodforde, Lawrence, Ward, Yenn, Northcote, Wilkie, Wyatt, 
“as artists who have never honoured me with their Company to a 
similar dinner, and from the number you will select seven, whom you 
think most likely to be pleased with my attention.” He stars Copley, 
Shee and Woodforde ‘‘ where I have my own motives for attention,” 
but “ you will be so kind as to distribute the cards, as heretofore, and 
substitute others in lieu of excuses, as your judgment decides.” In 
1814, the dependence extends to Mrs. Soane, as the following amusing 
letter will show : 


ce 


LORD LYTTELTON To J. SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


M°ARTNEY HOUSE, BLACKHEATH, April 15h, 1814. 
Dear Mr? anp M’‘S Soane, 

As my friend has been so ill, I thought it best to write to you both. 

Some preparation of a man cook and waiters, in Greenwich and from 
Mr? Gunter, the Confectioner, will be requisite for my proposed Dinner 
y® 29t Inst, and it is but a fortnight to that Day. 

The answers of the invited Academicians in the course of a week will 
be extremely agreeable tome. I imparted some doubts lately I had, to 
my Brother in Law, Sir Richard Hoare, of the propriety of my wearing 
a very magnificent suit of clothes I had made in expectation of a grand 
ball, which I was to give last Oct" at Hagley Hall, in honour of my brother 
Mr Lyttelton’s marriage with Lady Sarah Spencer, but as they most 
unexpectedly changed their purpose by going to St Petersburgh, that 
gala dress, which would not otherwise have been engaged for, as it cost 
£50, rests on my hands. It is a vigonia brown cloth frock, lined with 
white satin and bound with the same at the edges with buttons, with 
artificial imitation of precious yellow and white gems. ‘The waistcoat 
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and breeches are of a light lead colour satin, with borders of roses in- 
woven in silver lace and spring scrolls and spangles of silver. I say I 
imparted my doubts as above (from a fear of the Artists thinking the 
dress too gaudy and pompous) of the propriety of my wearing it on y® 
29th, Sir Rich? answered, I think they would consider it as formal in 
you, and that they would be at their ease if you would dress yourself 
in one of two much less splendid tho’ very handsome suits you have. 
Now, I consult you. With regard to my personal concern about what I 
wear, Mr? Soane, from his knowledge of my disposition I’m sure will 
admit, it is most absolutely indifferent, and all I wish is to do proper 
honour to such a company. I will say Sir Rich®’s opinion on such a 
point does not weigh absolutely with me. Mr? Soane’s opinion is requested. 
I am yours, 
LYTTELTON. 


Note.—This letter is addressed ‘‘ to John Soane, Esq., R.A., and Mrs. 
Soane,” Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, and stamped “‘ T'wopence unpaid,” 
which is curious as the writer would have been able to frank it if he had 
not forgotten it in his agitated preoccupation with this delightful problem 
in dress. It is to be hoped that Soane had the discretion to leave the reply 
in the hands of his fellow addressee. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare (1758-1838), Antiquary. Published Classical 
Tour thro’ Italy and Sicily, quarto, 1819. Histories of Wiltshire, 1810-43. 
The former work, which “tends to illustrate some districts which have 
not been described by Mr. Eustace in his Classical Tour,’ is in the Soane 
Library. M. 1783 Hester, sister of G. F., 2nd Baron L. 

“ My brother Mr. Lyttelton.” William Henry, afterwards 3rd Baron L. 
(1782-1837) ; he was a child of 2nd marriage of G. F.’s father. M. 4th 
March, 1813, Lady Sarah Spencer, eldest d. of George John, 2nd Earl 
Spencer. 

“As my friend has been so ill.” ‘1813, Dec. 27. Dined at Crown 
and Anchor. Went to bed ill, very ill. Continued a prisoner until March 
28, except that I went out 3 times for an hour or two before March 1, on 
which day the operation was performed and I did not go out until March 
28.” (S.N.B.) (See E. 17, pp. 194-96.) 
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EPISODE 10 


Pupils and Assistants (Gandy, 7. Soane Funr., Storace, 
Burton, Sanders, Underwood) 


Joseph Michael Gandy, A.R.A. (1771-1843), the best interpreter of 
Soane’s designs over a period of thirty years, had been a pupil of James 
Wyatt. He entered the Academy Schools in 1789 and won the Gold 
Medal for “‘ A 'Triumphal Arch” in 1790. He studied in Rome (1793-8), 
and was elected A.R.A. November 7, 1808. He was architect of the 
Phoenix Fire and Pelican Life Offices, Charing Cross, 1804-5, and made 
additions to the Court and Prison at Lancaster, 1802-23. His work how- 
ever as an architect was neither successful nor important. ‘The earliest 
letter from him to Soane is as follows: 


JOSEPH GANDY to JOHN SOANE 


(No address) February 15, 1798.1 

*“ As Mr. Gandy has but little chance of meeting with Mr. Soane alone 
he takes the liberty of addressing a few lines expressive of his wants which 
is, Mr. G— is so circumstanced that, not only is he obliged to Mr. Soane 
for having taken him into his office, but now wishes Mr. Soane, if it is 
possible to grant it, to lend him in advance the sum of £20. This favor 
will clear him of some difficulties under which he at present labors, and 
by which means he will be enabled without difficulties to attend in future 
Mr. S eEOuicess 


This would appear to be Gandy’s first entrance into Soane’s office, where 
so much of his best work as a draughtsman was done, and we shall see that 
his connection with Soane was a lasting one, and productive of much good 
on both sides. Gandy’s curious temperament proved a fatal handicap 
to his attempts as a practising architect, kept him poor, and generated a 
fatal reputation for a morose disposition. ‘There are a great number of 
his remarkable perspective drawings, executed for his liberal and per- 
sistently friendly patron, in the Museum, and they are worthy of the archi- 
tectural student’s most careful attention. In these his development as 
a draughtsman and colorist can be traced. His marvellous union of minute 
exactness of detail, with a fine artistic effect in the picture as a whole, has 
probably never been surpassed. Gandy published Designs for Cottages, 
quarto, 1800; The Rural Architect, 1804 (not in the Soane). His son 
Thomas Gandy was a portrait painter. 


1In another letter Gandy states that he left Rome on account of the French 
invasion. (E. 11, p. 140.) 
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Two of his brothers were architects. Michael (b. 1778) and Peter Fohn 
Gandy-Deering (1787-1850). The latter, who had travelled in Greece for 
the Dilettanti Society, assisted Wm. Wilkins at University College, Gower 
Street, which so far surpasses Wilkins’ other Greek work (E. 49, p. 522-) 


J. GANDY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON : 
January 29th, 1803. 

SIR, 

As pictures of Architecture may avoid the repetition of the parts of 
a uniform design, so that it informs the spectator of the Architect’s 
whole intent, which the present sketch will show, yet, I want your 
approbation on the other parts, introduced almost at hazard. Would 
you object to having on the left hand of the drawing (in order to hide 
some distorted parts of the perspective) a yard and an unfurled sail hang- 
ing instead of a curtain, against which might rest some flags of triumph, 
taken from the French by my L® Bridport, of which perhaps you can 
have some drawings, with a Map of Gibraltar streights and bay, a sea- 
man’s quadrant, compasses and telescope, forming altogether a naval 
trophy. ‘The room to have a few chairs whose backs are tridents, and 
two large globes, terrestrial and celestial, somewhat after the manner 
of the sketch. ‘This sketch may be considerably improved by removing 
the point of sight, so as to make altogether the proportion extend to the 
line A, in that case bringing to view more of the great window. 

I remember you shewed me a sketch of the landscape, which appeared 
through the windows of a section. I shall want the landscape only. 

The part marked B— is in the section I have marked with a query, 
perhaps charts or maps would answer on the fronts of those spaces, 
and so change the repetition of bookcases on this side of the picture : 
all this is submitted. 

More of the ceiling and less of the floor it is presumed will improve 
the sketch. 

I have no idea of the chimney piece nor the space over it, or of the 
colour of the walls of the room, waiting your answer, 

I am, Sir, your faithfull and obliged Servant, 
JosepH GANDY. 


A NOTE FROM JOSEPH GANDY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


(No address) Fune 19th, 1803. 
“ At Mr. Soane’s desire J. Gandy has sent him the only drawings which 
were given into his hands from the office, and with them the sketch in 
perspective of the same unfinished, also a sketch of a bridge at Tyring- 
ham, which Mr Praed pointed out to him as the finest view of it. This 
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drawing J. G. intended, when finished to his mind, to have presented 
to Mr Soane, but as he did not succeed with respect to the effect, which 
was something like the sketch, when he saw it, he intended to have 
made another. J. G. hopes Mr Soane will not conceive any slight has 
been offered him, but a delay, which has taken place on account of pecu- 
niary concerns. J. G. was much at a loss for correct drawing of the 
several parts of the library (for want of which he left out the chimney), 
and he fears it is not so correct as Mr. Soane would be pleased with, 
if Mr. Soane will allow J. G. to finish the drawing, he will do it with 
pleasure and he makes no doubt but with more full instructions he would 
do credit to himself. 

“<The drawing is in that state, any alterations can be made to it with- 
out injury.” } 


Note.—See the previous letter of January 29, 1803. Evidently it is the 
same Library at Chard. ‘There is a model and a photograph of the fine 
bridge at T'yringham in the Model Room of the Soane. 

Alexander Hood, 1st Viscount and Baron Bridport (1726-1814). Brother 
of 1st Viscount Hood. Naval peerage, 1796. Baron B. of Cricket St. 
‘Thomas, Somerset. 1800, Viscount B. M. (2) Maria Sophia, d. and h. of 
Thomas Bray of Edmonton. She died 1831. 


J. GANDY, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Wednesday, 10 at night. (Endorsed: Ap! 26, 1809.) 

Mr? Gandy’s compliments to M® Soane, and is truly concerned to 
hear of his indisposition. MM? Gandy could not arrive in Town yester- 
day in time to perform his promise with M's Soane, this day he has been 
completely occupied in writing of letters, prior to his journey early to 
morrow morning for Liverpool, he trusts therefore M? Soane will excuse 
his not seeing him before he quits London, and that he will rely on Mt? 
Gandy’s care and attention to his son, should he have his health sufficient 
to undertake a ride to Liverpool. M* John Soane has five months good 
to complete a year viz. 


he commenced June 6" 1808) 
for Ramsgate Augt 8 iG mlanine 
returned Oct? 11th 
left on account of illness March roth 5 op 


Mr? Gandy will have to attend some business on the Windermere Lake 
in Westmoorland, and also on his way there at Lancaster Castle, this 
will afford an opportunity of Mt John Soane seeing those places, and 
the other Lakes at the same time. 


1 Alterations and additions were being made by Soane for Viscount Bridport 
at Cricket Lodge, near Chard, Somerset, in 1802. (See Episode 13, p. 169.) 
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[Pro Provided M® Soane has no objection, his son may board at M*™ : Gandy’ s 

table, and lodge in a house close to his with his other pupil, the com- 
pensation for which Mt G. would be willing to leave to M™ Soane, but 
Mr G imagines this would not be sufficiently explicite, and therefore 
he proposes 10 guineas p™ month for board and lodging. 


JOSEPH GANDY, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 


LIVERPOOL, Sept” 15t, 1810. 
Dr Sir, 

It is with some reluctance that I now state to you in confidence what 
is certain you must have foreseen would happen, when we last had the 
pleasure of seeing you here, I say with reluctance because it may be 
attended with inconvenience to your son, conceiving he may not wish 
to stay in Liverpool, if I remove from it, although his health is im- 
proving daily. 

The affair of the Liverpool Academy, of which you had the particulars 
from me, took a most serious turn a few days after you left us, my partner 
insisting on one hand that the partnership interest was most deeply 
hurt by my refusal of joining with him, as one of the members of the 
Liverpool Academy, which I on the other hand peremptorily refused,* 
the consequence was an immediate proposal of separation, and we parted 
in high words, we again met in the presence of a mutual friend, and, 
neither party giving way, the result was to separate publicly on the 
224 of Sept’ 1810. I trust you will not make this known to any one 
untill after that time. My chief motive in writing to you is that you may 
prepare M? John Soane for this event, without giving him the exact 
state of the fact, which should not be even surmised here, and in the 
mean time I am preparing every thing to fix my residence in London 
by Michaelmas, when I shall be happy to do any thing in my power for 
you, and that I may make some compensation for loss of time to your 
Son I propose to let him study under me a few months longer than the 
term we originally fixed on. 

M® Soane’s constitution does not seem calculated to bear with the 
rough storms of life, nor can it go through the incessant fatigue with 
which you have overcome difficulties on the road to fame more suc- 
cessfully than many others, a road which lengthens with each generation. 
The more it is travelled over the farther fame removes to avoid being 
common, in time we may expect life will be too short to reach to the end 
of the journey. Your son’s health requires much quietude, nor should 
he study beyond a certain number of hours daily, until his strength 
increases, when the hours may be increased accordingly, but all this is 
submitted to your better judgement. I have only remarked that, press- 


1J.M. Gandy (1771-1843), A.R.A. 1803. TheR.A. at that time did not allow 
of membership of any other Society. (See E. 46, p. 513.) 
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ing him a few days together without interruption, makes him exert 
himself beyond the powers of nature, the consequence was a nervous 
headache, I should take care not to repeat this experiment, 
I remain, Dt Sir, with the greatest respect, yr very h®!¢ and faithfull 
Servant, : 
JosEPH GANDY. 


We trust M's Soane has recovered from the fatigue of her journey.! 
I am much obliged for the drawing paper you sent me. 


MRS. M. KENNEDY (MADAME STORACE) to JOHN SOANE, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Thursday, Nov. 14, 1805. 
Sir, 

I received a letter from Mr Burchell on Saturday, which astonished 
and afflicted me in no small degree ; it stated that you had given him 
notice, you meant to have no farther connextions with my son. 

As he assigns no reason for Your thus giving him up, I think it is quite 
necessary that I should be informed by Yourself, what crime he has 
committed, that he should deserve to be turned adrift after a twelve 
months service. I have deferred writing to You in hopes of hearing 
from Brinsley on the subject, but as he has not written, I can no longer 
bear the anxiety I feel on an affair so near my heart. 

I had indeed a letter from my Brother in London yesterday, in which 
he says, that he hears nothing alleged against Brinsley, except idleness 
and inattention: these undoubtedly are very great faults, which he 
ought to be severely corrected for, but they alone do not appear to me 
of sufficient magnitude to throw a boy on the world without mercy. 
You are Yourself a parent, therefore must surely have some considera- 
tion for my feelings. Could you be satisfied that one of your own sons 
should be treated in a similar manner ? 

The twelve-month that he has been with you has unfitted him for 
any other pursuit. I took him prematurely from his studies, because You 
wished him to serve the full time, and also from a situation in which 


1 Query if Mrs. Soane went to Margate with Miss Sarah Smith of Chertsey as 
companion. Her note books are not available until December 5, 1810. Soane 
went to Liverpool. ‘This may have been a visit on behalf of the Bank. He left 
London August 6, slept at Warwick, visited Coventry and Lichfield, and got to 
Liverpool the evening of the 8th. Stayed at Hotel where Mr. and Mrs. Gandy 
dined with him. On the roth he dined with Foster the architect. He left on the 
11th, went to Chester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, Hereford, Gloucester, and home by 
Oxford on the 17th. A pretty active round. 

Over twenty years later Miss Smith seems to have admitted to Sir John Soane 
that John Soane had been paying his addresses to Miss Preston before he left 
London with Gandy for Liverpool, but at the time Soane only heard from John 
asking him to the wedding on June 6, 1811. (E. 13, p. 167.) 
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he might have been provided for. His uncle at Oxford (who is one of 
the heads of his College) had it in his power to place him there to very 
great advantage, and he was in the regular train for that purpose, when 
I received intimation of Your proposal, which I did not hesitate to 
accept, thinking it more adapted to his talents than a College life, but 
the other was a certainty. It is not now to be regained. 

You may remember how anxious I was that he should be taken into 
your house, that he might at all times be under Your own eye and 
direction, being fully aware of the dangers and temptations a lad (especi- 
ally one of his lively temper) might encounter in such a place as London, 
without any guide but his own prudence to direct his actions. Some 
allowance ought surely to be made for the situation in which he was 
unavoidably placed, and I still hope (if he has done nothing worse than 
I have yet been informed of) that you will not refuse to make a further 
trial of him. In the meantime I will use every argument in my power 
to convince him of the impropriety of his conduct. 

An immediate answer directed to me at Mr Aspinall’s Birmingham 
will be anxiously expected, by Your obliged (?) 

M. KENNEDY. 


Note.—Madame Storace, niece of D* Trusler, made a fortune on the 
stage, and left it to Braham, the first of English singers. 

“ Fohn Brinsley Storace, son of Stephen Storace of Hayes, Middlesex, 
and Mary his widow, now Mrs. Kennedy.” Entered Soane’s office April, 
1804, and left Feb. 1807. ‘The date of his articles was March 25, 1804, for 
five and a half years at a nominal premium of five shillings. In Nov. 
1805 he was dismissed for idleness and inattention, but evidently his 
mother’s appeal was successful and he was taken back for a time. 

‘There was a Stephen Storace (1763-1796), a composer to the London 
theatres. He was son of Stephano Storace, an Italian double bass player, 
whose daughter Anna Selina Storace was a concert vocalist in London 
1774-8. She studied under her father and Rauzzini, and then under 
Sacchini at Venice. Sang at Florence 1780, Parma 1781, Milan 1782, 
Vienna 1784, and in Mozart’s Figaro 1786. Married J. A. Fisher 1784, 
but separated soon after. Returned to London and appeared in English 
and Italian opera, 1787. (See E. 4, p. 43, and E. 24, p. 303.) 

Handel Festival 1781. Retired 1808 and died at Dulwich August 24, 
1817. (British Musical Biography, J. B. Brown and S. S. Stratton.) 


IVITS SN ane 
1805, Dec. 3. Called on Storace. 
1806, Jany. 20. Called on Storace.’’ 
1817. Soane acted as friendly arbitrator between Mrs. Storace and 
Braham, arranging a division of property, by which the former took the 
cottage at Herne Hill, and the latter the house in London. Valuations 
were made and the adjustment seems to have been satisfactory to all con- ° 
cerned. Soane also designed the monument to Anna Storace, for which 
Prince Hoare wrote a poetical inscription. 
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JAMES BURTON To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, May 6, 1806 (?). 
Dear Sir, 

After much consideration I have determined to write and lay open 
all my thoughts and wishes to you, although by acting thus, I fear 
that I cannot but incur the just imputation of unsteadiness, and perhaps, 
though I hope the contrary, unfortunately displease you. I have, I say, 
been deliberating on the great point, whether I shall follow up that 
profession, into which I volunteered at first, and in which, indeed, I 
am already under so many obligations to you, or not. I was received into 
your office with particularly favourable circumstances, and such, I think, 
as few would have been granted ; for you allowed me, at the same time 
that I was studying architecture under you, to keep my terms at Cam- 
bridge. 

This charter has been the cause of inconstancy in me, the studies I 
have to follow have drawn me insensibly away from the prime object 
of my pursuit ; I have been unable to open the page of a Palladio, or a 
Vitruvius, or even to examine a Chambers, and from that very inability, 
I am sorry to say, my mind has almost conceived a disinclination for 
the profession of an architect. Such then is my case; I have laid open 
all my sentiments to you, and have to hope for a lenient judgment. 

The great point now rests on my option, with respect to two vocations, 
Divinity and Law. ‘The latter is the one I prefer myself, and I doubt 
not but my father will have no great objection. I shall write to him 
immediately and I trust, when he meets you, he will be able to clear 
up my conduct entirely to Your satisfaction. 

I am, Yours obediently, 
James Burton. 


Note.—James Burton had called on Soane with a letter of introduction 
from his father, James B. of Tavistock Square, July 26, 1805. He entered 
the office July, 1805, and left January, 1806, evidently to go to Cambridge. 
He seems to have been taken as an improver, or assistant, and had probably 
been articled already elsewhere. James Burton, Regent’s Park (1821), 
had a well-known villa designed by his son Decimus Burton, The writer 
of the letter may have been another son. 


JOHN SANDERS, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


REIGATE, 15 April, 1812. 
My pDEar Sir, 

I called in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Saturday, but found you were out 
of Town. In consequence of Mrs S.’s indifferent health, which has 
been much affected by the loss of her sister, I am advised by the 
physicians to change the scene for her, and I intend therefore to take 
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her to Paris, and shall accordingly proceed from hence tomorrow morning. 
The casts 1 at Westminster are not likely to be of any service to me, 
I have therefore made up my mind to dispose of them, but before doing 
so, I wish to know whether you will take them yourself: I had much 
rather they were in your Museum than any where else, and, if you have 
not immediate space for them, they can remain where they are under 
lock and key. I stated to you before they cost me £935, and if you are 
disposed to make me any offer for them, I will give it due consideration. 

In my absence any letter directed to my brother, Mr Thomas Sanders, 
No. 16, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, will reach me. 

I remain, My dear Sir, Yours most faithfully. 
JOHN SANDERS. 
Excuse haste. 


DEAN RENNELL ? tro SIR J. C. HIPPISLEY, BART. 


(Copy of a letter from The Very Reverend the Dean of Winchester 
to Sir J. C. Hippisley, Bart.) 

DEANERY, WINTON, Dec” 29th, 1815. 
My pear Sir, 

As you do me the honor of wishing that I would communicate to you 
my opinion concerning Mt Underwood’s? merit as a gothic architect, 
I must premise with saying, that I fear my observations have not been 
of so scientific a nature as will entitle me to any great authority on this 
subject, but having been used to the daily inspection of the most perfect 
specimen of it, in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, it was impossible 
for me not to have its exquisite beauties impressed on my mind, “‘ Singule 
dum capti circumvectamur amore.” 


1'These casts were purchased by Sir Thomas Lawrence for £500, and by his 
will he wished the R.A. to have them at £250. (See pages 268-69.) 

F. Sanders (1768-1826), son of Thomas S. of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, entered 
Soane’s office on September 1, 1784, as an articled pupil for five years at a pre- 
mium of £50, Soane providing board and lodging. 'The office at this time was 
in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. ‘The date of the articles is 27 November, 
1786. He left in October 1790. He was the first pupil. Entering the R.A. 
Schools 1785 he won the Gold Medal in 1788. About 1796 he restored Holland 
House for Lord Holland. In 1801 he built the Duke of York’s School, Chelsea, 
and the Royal Military College, now Sandhurst. Retiring early from practice he 
travelled with Taylor and Cresy, discovering with them in 1818 the Nemean 
Lion. His travel letters to Soane are given later (pages 252-68). 

* Thomas Rennell (1753-1840). Dean of Winchester 1805. 

® Underwood. See letter, January 19, 1816, E. 21, p. 216 (George Allen Under- 
wood, assistant). ‘‘ May1r, 1815. Paid Underwood 7 mnths. 4 days £59 8s. 8d.” 
This marks the end of his time in the office, which he entered September 1807. A 
letter from him to Soane (Hart Street, May 5, 1815) says he had decided to leave 
and push his fortunes. Apparently he had built a house at Cowes for Sir J. 
Coxe Hippisley, Bart., before Christmas 1815. 
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After I left College, I was immediately transplanted into the venerable 
Cathedral of Winchester, of which I have been a member, as Prebendary 
and Dean, for thirty three years—this last fabric is remarkable for every 
successive stage of Saxon, Norman, and what is termed gothic Archi- 
tecture, from its earliest and rudest origin just before the Conquest, 
till its full perfection and sudden evanescence in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 

The sacred Architecture of our Country underwent, as I am informed, 
some alteration nearly once in every fifty years, and, I believe, there 
is no one of these stages of its progress which we cannot trace in our 
ample and magnificent church. The little insight I have in these matters 
arises from the frequent shewing this singular congeries of gothic Build-. 
ings to my friends, and visitors, in all its parts. And I believe if lectures: 
might be read on gothic Architecture in its minutest variations the: 
lecturer need not travel further than the specimen Winchester Cathedral! 
affords. 

Pretending therefore only to the result of necessary observations: 
derived from these sources and not thinking my opinion of that conse-: 
quence you so particularly attach to it, I can only say a more chaste, 
congruous, and correct specimen of gothic Architecture than is exhibited! 
in your house at Cowes, I have never yet seen. ‘There are no false 
concords, if I may be allowed the expression, all is one age—no inter- 
mixture or confusion of the ornaments of one stage of building with that 
of another. The Quadrangle I inhabited at King’s, built in the time 
of Henry the 7", was exactly in this style, and I was reminded of it by 
seeing your house, it is the only effort I have seen of the gothic taste, 
which is “ Simplex dumtaxat et unum.” 

I cannot help thinking if M' Underwood is as correct in his knowledge 
of all the other stages of gothic Architecture, as he is of its last, he must 
be a valuable acquisition to any Capitular Body in perfecting, restoring 
and repairing the ornamental part of any gothic building —This comes 
from an “ Ofellus rusticus abnormis sapiens crassaque Minerva.” 1 think 
however I am not mistaken. 

I remain, My dear Sir John, Yours etc. 
(signed) 'T. RENNELL. 


Note.—This letter, which may strike the reader as such an epistle as a 
Very Rey. Dean should write, is extremely interesting and very character- 
istic of the earlier stages of the Gothic Revival. ‘Twenty years later, when 
the Houses of Parliament were to be in the “ National Style,” Tudor 
or Elizabethan was the period prescribed to the competitors. King’s 
College Chapel, the Beauchamp at Warwick, and Henry VII’s at West- 
minster were still the fine flower and lodestar of the medizvalist. Every- 
body knows how from about 1850 the movement was diverted to German, 
French and Italian phases, how the fiction of ‘‘ Middle Pointed’ prevailed, 
so that when G. E. Street (b. 1824, R.A. 1871, died 1881) was a visitor at 
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the R.A. Schools, a student who had started on a later design found it 
advisable to translate it into one of the thirteenth century. Bodley, G. C. 
Scott and Sedding broke this diversion, and re-instated the Perpendicular, 
which is now generally held to have been the most English of all the phases 
of the Medieval Architecture of England. (See E. 36, p. 421.) 


EPISODE II 


James Wyatt's resignation as President and Soane’s election 
as Professor of Architecture, his exertions and the 
impression on the Students (1806-14) 


JAMES WYATT to MATHEW WYATT (?) 


(Marked 1°*) 

Feb. 12, 1806. 
Dt Mart*, 

Soane has been I fancy mistaken abt the meeting of to night, there 
is to be an open meeting of the Academicians in the library every wednes- 
day eve®£ and this is the first. I wish Soane, St Fran¢!s and St Will™ 1 
would attend, or at least one of them, that we may be able to judge a 
little of what is going forward ; as to 'Tresham, I shall not only not depend 
on him again upon any occasion, but I shall always suspect his treachery. 
I had a right to expect very different conduct on his part, and if he has 


1 Sir Francis Bourgeois (1756-1811) and Sir William Beechey (1753-1839). 
Tresham, Henry (R.A.) ( —1814), Irish. Came to England 1775, and then 
14 years abroad, chiefly at Rome. Good draughtsman but poor colourist, A.R.A. 
1791, R.A. 1799, 1807 Professor of Painting, but only for two years on account 
of failing health. 

Bonom, Joseph (1739-1808), a Roman, came to England in 1767 at the invita- 
tion of the Adams. M. 1775 cousin of A. Kaufmann. 

Owen, Wm. (R.A.) (1769-1825). There are two portraits by him, one of 
Soane and another of his two sons, in the Soane (1804). Owen was elected 
A.R.A, 1804 and R.A. 1806. He was appointed portrait painter to the Prince of 
Wales 1810, and declined knighthood. 

Soane’s election as Professor of Architecture. 

This and the following very interesting letters are written on the first and 
third sheets of a piece of foolscap size writing paper (?), with a water mark of 1794. 
They appear to be originals, but it is possible they are copies by Soane of the two 
letters, which had been shown to him. 

Mrs. Soane’s Note Book has the following : 

“ Fanuary 28. Setdown with S. at Mr. Wyatts, and he came to tea that night. 

February 3. Mr. Wyatt drank tea and also came on February 12. 

February 8. Mr. S. drank tea at Mr. Wyatts. 

5 1o. Mr. S. to Academy. 
fs 11. Mr. 8. at Mr. Wyatts in evening.” 
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the smallest spark of gratitude abt him, or the ability of reflection, he 
will hang himself for what he has done, in short I am fully determined, 
unless those friends who have supported our cause throughout (and 
still continue to do so) see any objection to it, to resign, not from the 
disappointment Bonomi’s loss of election has occasioned me, for I am 
extremely well convinced that Owen had the best claim as a painter, 
but that I never will act with treacherous men, nor shall I do it till after 
the election of Soane, and upon that I think they have no alternative. 
Yrs dear Mat¥, 
Jaw: 


NoTE TO JAMES WYATT’S LETTER OF FEBRUARY 12, 1806 


On November 4, 1805, Henry Tresham at the Royal Academy moved 
two Resolutions expressing the high respect entertained for the pre-eminent 
abilities of the Professor in Architecture, and the regrets of the Academy 
occasioned by the want of his instruction to the Students. 

On Fanuary 31, 1806, G. Dance, R.A., the Professor in question, resigned. 

On March 25, 1806, J. Soane elected in his succession. 

On December 7, 1805, the President, Benjamin West, had resigned 
after fourteen years, and on the 1oth James Wyatt had been elected in his 
place. Soane was chosen auditor. 

‘There was an effort at this time to improve the R.A. Schools. J. M.W. 
Turner offered himself as Professor of Perspective on March 16, 1808, 
and he was elected December 10 of that year, H. Tresham becoming 
Professor of Painting at the same time. In 1810 Flaxman became Pro- 
fessor of Sculpture. 

Soane’s first lecture was given March 27, 1809, but the approach of 
the Exhibition postponed the rest to the next year, 1810, when the first 
was repeated, and the series really began. (See E. 12, pp. 148-65.) 


JAMES WYATT to (MATHEW WYATT) 


(Marked 24) 

Feb. 12, 1806. 
Dt MatTY, 

Before this reaches you, you will I hope have received my letter by 
Brightwell ; it occurred to me that it was the library meeting and not a 
Council that was to be held to night. It will be totally out of my power 
to return to Town to day, I wish I could, I should be extremely happy 
to dine with Soane. I hope he will accompany St? Francis and St Will™ 
and take an opportunity of saying that I am out of ‘Town, and that I 
have informed (them?) I should otherwise have attended to night ; 
you will see by my letter how nearly Soane and I coincide in our opinion, 
but yet, notwithstanding his support, which I believe can never be shaken, 
the step of my resignation, tho so supported by his ardour and that 
of a few others, I can not bear treachery and ingratitude to be my com- 
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panions. I can not conceive Mt H. (?) will have the assurance to sit 
in state to night, it is an open meeting and I should recommend most 
certainly the chair to be vacant, I should avoid sitting in it if I were 
there, and it ought not to be occupied but casually by any members, 
if a chair was wanting, and then it would be used by the last member 
who came in to the room. 
Yrs Dt Mat, most sincerely, 
J. W— 


Note.—This letter is of great value as the real explanation of this curious 
page in the history of the Royal Academy. It has been claimed that 
Wyatt, the first architect who has been in the chair, was not President 
because he was not confirmed by the King, and his year of office has been 
treated as an interregnum in Benjamin West’s presidency. It is evident 
however that Wyatt disliked the office in the then state of Academical 
parties, but that he could have maintained the position, had he chosen to 
do so, there can be no doubt at all. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., tro JOHN RICHARDS, ESQ., R.A.? 


13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, March 19th, 1806. 
SIR, 

I am favored with your letter of the 12 inst: stating M? Dance’s 
resignation of the Professorship in Architecture, and desiring those 
Academicians, who intend offering themselves as candidates, to signify 
the same by letter to you, on or before the 19* inst. 

It is now about seven Years ? since lectures on Architecture were read 
in the Royal Academy, notwithstanding there was an able professor who, 
according to the laws of the Institution, should have read annually six 
public lectures. I have always considered lectures as particularly useful 
to the students, and have felt deep mortification and regret in their having 
been so long deprived of lectures in Architecture :—upon these con- 
siderations, provided no other Academician comes forward to fill the 
situation, I wish then, to be considered as a candidate for the vacant 
Professorship. 

I am, Sir, Your most obedt Serv, 
pos. 


1 Fohn Inigo Richards, R.A., Secretary R.A. (1788-1810), began as a scene 
painter at Covent Garden. Painted landscapes and baronial hall scenes. 

* Since ‘Thomas Sandby’s death (June, 1798) Soane’s old master Geo. Dance, 
R.A., had been Professor of Architecture (1798-1805), but had never delivered 
any lectures. Nothing probably could have been less congenial to him, and it 
is only to be regretted that he held the position so long. Soane was no sooner ° 
elected than he threw himself into the task with unremitting zeal and devotion. 


The Soane Museum itself is an outcome of his enthusiastic work for the education 
of students in Architecture. 
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HENRY HOLLAND, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
April 1oth, 1806. 


Dear Sir, 

I wish you joy of Your success in the Royal Academy ! and hope it 
will be attended with success, in every way that can be wished or desired. 
I did speak to Mr Wyatt on the plan for the Museum,? and were he not 
out of town You would see his name to the petition, and will I hope 
yet, in some conspicuous manner. I shall be home in about a week 


when I will call on you. 
Yours faithfully 
Hy. Houianp, 


Soane took his appointment very seriously, and, in addition to ransacking 
and extracting all the leading books, he also, as the following interesting 
letters show, wrote to his friends for information on special points ; 


ROBERT MYLNE, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


NEW RIVER HEAD, ISLINGTON, December 30th, 1807. 
My coop Sir, 

I thank you most cordially for the loan of Pigonati,? and shall return 
it soon. As I am confined to the house, I have turned round, for amuse- 
ment, to the studies of 50 years ago. You will therefore always find me 
at home and at any hour from ten to four. New Year’s day is however 
to be religiously excepted, that is dedicated for the Saturnalia. 


1 Soane’s appointment as Professor of Architecture in succession to G. Dance, 
R.A., his old master. Henry Holland, in whose office he had also been, died in 
this year (1806) at the age of 60. 

2 Soane, who had already started his famous Collection (see account of Pitz- 
hanger Manor), was struck by the absence of casts, models, drawings and books 
at the R.A. for the use of students, and no doubt at first hoped a Public Museum 
would be undertaken. The Petition would be to the Royal Academy. In point 
of fact Wyatt was heavily embarrassed in his affairs, as became clear at the time of 
his death in 1813, to the general astonishment of all but a few, in view of the 
notoriety of his immense practice. (See E. 16, p. 192.) 

3 Pigonati, A., Stato presente degli anticht Monumenti Siciliant, folio, 1767. 

Apparently Mylne kept the book till February 15, 1808, when he returned it 
with a slip: ‘“‘ Mr. Mylne presents most respectful compliments to Mr. Soane, 
with many thanks for the 2nd perusal of Pigonati’s book, which evidently has 
been of use to Mr. Wilkins’ publications, like many others ; especially Antonini 
for Paestum.” 

Wilkins, Wm., The Antiquities of Magna Graecia, folio, Cambridge, 1807. 

Antonini, C., Manuele di ornamenti tratti delle fabbriche antiche, 4to, Roma, 1777. 

Mylne had subscribed to Wilkins’ book, which appears to contain no reference 
to Pigonati, a fact which evidently did not escape Mylne’s attention. See later 
on Basevi’s reference to Wilkins at Athens in a letter to Soane (E. 23, p. 276, 
and E. 49, p. 523). See page 202, reference to Mylne by R. Burdon (E. 19, 


Pp. 202). 
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If any communication can be of use to you on the subject of Bridges 
it can only be by conversation, for, strange to say, I have as yet com- 
mitted nothing to writing ; for even mow I am obliged to invent a new 
specimen of one for a case that never offered itself in practice to me 
before. But more of that when I have the pleasure of seeing You, 

while I am Yours, most truly and sincerely, 
ROBERT MYLNE. 
rsy- 16) 


HENRY ROWLES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS 


13 UPPER CADOGAN PLACE, Decr 24, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I delayed answering your request about M* 'Tatham’s manuscripts 
until I had an opportunity of perusing them, which I have done and find 
so full of remarks and communications wholly of a private nature that 
I do not think I could with fairness comply with your request. Most 
of the drawings are published in his Work, which, if you have not got, 
I can lend you. 

I trust that you will consider my declining to comply with your request 
as arising wholly from a motive of delicacy, which is equally due both 
to my late Uncle and Mt 'Tatham, and which is what I am sure you would 
have done under similar circumstances. 

I am, Dt Sir, Yours truly, 
HENRY ROWLEs. 


(Reply.) 
JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to H. ROWLES, ESQ. 


CHELSEA, Dec. 7, 1808. 
Dear Sir, 

I should not have presumed to have asked the favor of these drawings, 
if I had known they contained any thing of a private nature, nor indeed 
if I had not understood that you had offered me that kindness, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing your casts. 

Excuse the trouble of this explanation, and believe me, 

dear Sir, truly Y?, 
J. SOANE. 


Note.—Rowles was a partner with Holland. The MSS. referred to are 
probably the letters from ‘Tatham to Holland from Rome, of which there 
is a transcript in the Soane, obtained later on from T'atham himself. 

C. H. Tatham (1771-1842) was in H. Holland’s office, and in Rome 
1796-9. (See E. 4, p. 33, and E. 43, p. 491.) 

R. H. refers to’ Rowles in letter of September 17, 1813 (E. 16, 
Pp. 193). 
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Note To LETTER, December 2, 1808 


Henry Rowles. ‘There was a firm of timber merchants (Arch. Dict.) 
“ Holland, Copland & Rowles, 1795, 1801, etc.,”’ in which it is presumed 
H. Holland, Junr., is named. It will be remembered that his father, H. 
Holland, Senior, was a well-known builder, employed by Robert Adam 
and other well-known architects. H. Rowles, as a nephew of H. H. Junior, 
had left to him architectural books, drawings, and casts, and Holland’s office 
was broken up by him in 1807. It was very natural that Soane, from his 
old connection with the deceased, should have desired to obtain part of 
his collection, as he did later on in the case of Dance. It is much to be 
regretted that he did not succeed, as it would thus have escaped destruc- 
tion, and we should be better informed as to Henry Holland’s achievements 
as architect. 

In 1806 Henry Rowles, Builder, tendered for the building of the East 
India College at Hertford (now Haileybury Coilege) to Wm. Wilkins’ 
design, as exhibited at Leadenhall Street. ‘The quantities, drawn up by 
— Cloake, Surveyor, and priced by him, are in the Soane Collection. 
Possibly there was some reference to Soane in the matter. ‘The College, 
for 130 students, seems to have been built in 1806-9. (See Literary 
Panorama of September 22, 1813, and E. 49, p. 523.) 


JOHN YENN to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


(THE KING’S MEWS, CHARING CROSS) March 7, 1809. 
My Dear M® Soaneg, 

Herewith I send you, which I have just found amongst my papers, 
the elevation of Lord Melbourne’s house in Piccadilly, with the plan 
and elevation of the gateway, next Piccadilly, and likewise an elevation, 
with the iron railing. I hope they are in time to answer Your good 
intentions. Would have sent them sooner, had I been fortunate enough 
to have laid my hands on them before. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your most Obed®* humP!© Servant, 
JoHN YENN. 


Note.—W™ Lamb, Lord Melbourne (died 1828). His son (1779-1848) 
was the well-known Prime Minister (1835-41). 

Lord Melbourne’s house was a not particularly happy work by Sir W™ 
Chambers. It was built in or before ? 1770, on the site of Lord Holland’s 
house, for which Robert Adam had designed a proposed screen wall, an 
early work of his of much interest. Adam had also made a plan for a new 
house, which has been preserved to us by a copy made by Sir W™ Chambers 
(now in the Soane Collection). There was a fine staircase hall in Mel- 
bourne House, but it was destroyed when the house was converted by 
Henry Holland into the Albany, and of Chambers’ work only the fagade 
now exists. 

John Yenn, R.A., F.S.A. (1744 ?-1821). In 1760 writing clerk to the 
Board of Works. 1771-6, pupil of Sir W™ Chambers. R.A. Schools 
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1769. Gold Medal, Nobleman’s Villa, 1771. A.R.A. 1774. R.A. 1791. 
Treasurer 1796-1820. The only work attributed to him by Elmes is the 
blank arcade casing of the return front of W™ Kent’s Treasury Building 
on the Horse Guards Parade. There is an engraved Portrait (1785) of 
him in the Soane. In 1783 he had been appointed Clerk of Works at 
Kensington and the King’s Mews. Some drawings in R.I.B.A. Library. 
H. Hakewill was his pupil. 


W. HENRY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


May, 1812. 
SIR, 

I do not conceive any apology to be necessary for soliciting your 
attention for a few moments, conceiving, as I do, that any thing interest- 
ing to Architecture, cannot fail to meet with due attention from one 
who is constituted by the Royal Academy public Professor of that Art, 
and who consequently will not be averse to promote any plan for facili- 
tating its study, improving its practice. I shall therefore waive ceremony. 
Every student or amateur must often have felt the want of a well-arranged 
and sufficiently detailed Biography of British Architects; whether the 
undertaking has been found too arduous owing to the paucity of materials, 
or a real indifference has caused this neglect towards the memories of 
our Architects, yet surely in an age when the Arts are so much encouraged 
they should not be suffered to sink into oblivion, without our endeavour- 
ing to rescue them. For I certainly do not allow the brief notices by 
Walpole to be sufficient to supply the place of Lives, the little he has 
written serves rather to excite than gratify curiosity. It would be both 
invidious and presumptuous in me, to point out to you, Sir, the advantages 
which would result from such a work if ably executed. How interesting 
to every one who possesses the least taste for the art, how gratifying 
to its Professors, or how it might be rendered the vehicle of judicious 
critiques and ample instructions ; I merely wish to point out the subject 
to your attention, and altho you might not be desirous to undertake it 
yourself, or might not perhaps have sufficient leisure, yet you would 
doubtless be able to recommend it to some one well qualified for the 
undertaking. 

I am well aware that it would require no small diligence to collect 
materials, yet the task must notwithstanding be less arduous now than 
at a future period, when time should have encreased the obscurity of 
dates and facts. Even supposing that Walpole’s notices were sufficient 
(which certainly no one can allow) yet they would require an appendix 
to continue them to the present time. 

Payne, Adam, Chambers, Taylor, Carr etc. are names worthy of a 
more extended biography than they have hitherto met with in the pages 
of a magazine. It may perhaps be answered that their merits will be 
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handed down to posterity in their works, but surely such an objection 
would be futile, as the same might be said of our poets or of our painters, 
yet every anecdote of a Shakspear, however trivial in itself, is thought 
worthy of being rescued from oblivion, every sketch from the pencil 
of Hogarth, tho’ but the ornament of a ticket or shopcard, is regarded 
as a treasure worthy to be transmitted to distant generations. Before 
I close this letter I will take the liberty of mentioning another desidera- 
tum, an architectural tour thro’ the British Kingdom. Many of the 
seats of our nobility have certainly been well described, yet the critiques 
have seldom been sufficiently detailed, or their beauties or defects inves- 
tigated and accounted for; besides, a work of the kind is required free 
from all extraneous matter, and which in a few volumes might contain 
information not at present to be obtained but by referring to some 
hundred, and some of them extremely costly publications. 
I remain, Sir, Your most Obedient Sert, 
W. HENRY. 
I hope soon to see thro the medium of some Magazine, that such a 
work may be expected. 


THOMAS WILKINSON, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


MOORFIELDS, Aug! 14, 1809. 
Sir, 

Mr James Elmes of College Hill, having proposed to take my brother 
into his office, and to instruct him in the several branches of his profes- 
sion as an Architect and Surveyor, refers me to You, Sir, for information 
respecting his ability to perform in a satisfactory manner such an under- 
taking. ‘This circumstance affords me the honour of addressing you, 
and of requesting that you will oblige me with Your ideas upon the 
subject, and should you be acquainted with the extent of Mr Elmes’s 
professional practice, may I further beg the favour of your opinion, 
whether it will give my brother a sufficient opportunity of gaining a 
knowledge of the Art, practically as well as in theory. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your most obedt Servt, 
‘THoMAS WILKINSON Junr. 


Note.—Unfortunately what Soane said in reply is not recorded. 


Note to Letters, August 14, 1809, and February 22, 1810 


James Elmes. Somewhat of an architectural Micawber, and now remem- 
bered, like Dickens’s original, by a brilliant son, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes 
(1814-1847), Architect of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, the outcome of an 
amalgamation of two successful competition designs of 1836 and 1838. 

James Elmes (1782-1862). Born London. Educated Merchant 
Taylors’ School. 1796, Pupil to Geo. Gibson. R.A.Schools 1804. Silver 
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Medal 1808. 1814, exhibited designs. V.P. Royal Architectural Society 
1809. Survey of Port of London. 1816-20 edited Annals of the Fine Arts. 
He was a friend of Haydon, and through him of Keats, whose odes and 
sonnets first appeared in the Annals. (See E. 36, p. 421.) 

James was also (1823) author of a life of Wren, which is very readable, 
as he had a certain gift of gossip-like writing, shown also by the text which 
he contributed to Shepherd’s Metropolitan Improvements, published by 
Jones 1827. In this last work he skilfully evades dealing with Soane’s 
contribution to Regent Street, being evidently and acutely alive to the 
alarming way in which that artist was apt to round upon his critics. Elmes 
also delivered lectures on Architecture (1821, etc.). Later in life he took 
up Theology. It was through Elmes that Soane acquired for his Museum 
some relics of Sir Christopher Wren. See allusion to his style of writing 
in the Beeotian Skit of 1824. (E. 32, p. 380.) 


C. A. BUSBY,? ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A. 


WARWICK COURT, GRAY’S INN, Oct. 17, 1809. 
Sir, 

In consequence of a public application to Architects, I made a short 
time since a design for a Commercial Coffee-Room proposed to be 
erected in the city of Bristol. I have been fortunate, my plans have 
been selected wnanimously from ten others and I have received a letter 
from the Secretary saying that it is to be adopted, and also requiring 
my immediate attendance in Bristol; the letter concludes—‘ You will 
I am sure excuse my suggesting the propriety of your bringing with you 
any honorable testimonials you may have obtained as an Architect, and 
also some references in London, or elsewhere, to your competence for 
the situation, to which it is probable the Committee will appoint you ”— 
I have taken the liberty of stating these circumstances to you, hoping 
you will have the goodness to allow me to mention your name as one 
reference, Mt Hardwick, of Berners Street, having kindly given me 
permission to use his name as a double reference to you and the Com- 
mittee of the intended building. I shall feel myself highly honoured 
by a reply addressed to me at my father’s, 36, Queen Anne Street West, 
when it will be forwarded to me in Bristol, and am, Sir, 

with great respect, Your very humble servant, 
C. A. Bussy. 


Endorsed : “ See answer in letter book, 28" Oct. 1809.” 


* Charles A, Busby obtained the Gold Medal in 1807 for the design of a building 
for the R.A., R.S. and Soc. Antiq. 

In 1820 Busby again appealed to Soane, as his proposals for a church with cast 
iron roof for Oldham were condemned by Smirke and Nash, in consequence of 
which the Building Committee had dismissed him. Probably this is the same 
church which was given at that time to young Barry. 
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JOSEPH GANDY, ESQ., A.R.A. To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A. 


Endorsed on back : “ Letter from Mr Gandy respecting the Temple 
-of Fortune.” 
58 GREEK STREET, February 2374, 1813. 
DEar Sir, 

I have not the least sketch of Temple of Fortune at Palestrina, all 
which I possessed were lost amongst my things left at Rome when 
obliged to run from the French. My memory says it had the same 
capitals and columns as those of Tivoli, which I saw in a cellar on the 
top of the hill, and there were arches combined with columns and pil- 
asters. I also saw at Palestrina a sketch in water colours (distemper) 
in a house there, done by a painter 200 years back, which corresponded 
with the ruins of the town, as far as I examined them, and was some- 
thing like what I sketch underneath. It was an immense pile of archi- 
tectural design on the side of the hill, with the temple most conspicuous 
at top, overlooking the city at the bottom in the valley and to the sea ; it 
was ascended by many zigzag staircases and terraces, on which were 
some of the houses and villas of the Romans. 

Dear Sir, Your obliged and humble servant, 
JosepH Ganpy. 


(Overleaf) 1 will call tomorrow morning with Your drawing. 


TG; 


Note.—Gandy was in Soane’s office in February, 1798, on his return 
from Rome. (See E. 10, pp. 122-127.) 

Various restorations by Palladio, and others since, have been made of 
these extensive ruins on the hill Palestrina near Rome. In the days of 
Rienzi it was a fortress of the Barons, opposed to his revived Republic, 
and stood a siege. A recent restoration on paper has been made by a 
student of the British School at Rome (H. Chalton Bradshaw—see 
Journal R.I.B.A., 22 Jan. 1921). Soane had a diagram made for his Lec- 
tures (see A.A. Journal, Aug. 1927). 


A CANDIDATE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS 
March gth, 1813. 
Sir, 

Had not the jealousies and dissentions of the Royal Academy pre- 
vented you from delivering your lectures at the proper season I should 
not now be under the disagreeable necessity of addressing You in a manner 
which from its nature you are not called upon to attend to.! 


1 See E. 12, p. 148. 
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But, Sir, the disadvantages under which the students in general, par- 
ticularly the candidates (or at least the greater part of them) for an ap- 
proaching premium, have laboured, by those lectures being delayed, 
will not I trust be the cause of their works being rejected (if possessed 
of merit in other respects), for had they been able to take advantage 
of the advice (therein given) of adhering to first principles, and of improper 
introduction and application of certain parts and proportions, which 
have hitherto been considered correct, and sanctioned by many great 
examples of ancient and modern Art, and by the works and writings 
of some of its most celebrated Professors, until Your lectures (which 
so justly give the Royal Academy a degree of celebrity which it never 
enjoyed before) have clearly pointed out the impropriety and absurdity 
of them. The parts I principally allude to are, Domes, Blocking Courses, 
Arches, Pediments, Pedestals under Cols, Pilasters and Columns used 
together in the same composition, different intercolumniations in the 
same build’, caryatides, etc. 

If, as I before observed, a design sh be faulty in all or many of these 
respects, and yet give proofs of study and diligence well applied, or of 
fertile invention and judicious selection happily blended, such a design, 
I conceive, should not be rejected. 

If, as it is reported, one of Your pupils be a candidate, he will not 
lie under the disadvantages I have mentioned, which is an additional 
reason why, in order to have a just decision, the correctness of those 
details ought not to be too much insisted upon. 

It is whispered, Sir, among the students at the Royal Academy, that 
whenever a pupil of Yours is engaged in a competition, he is sure of 
success, thereby intimating that you do not act impartially as a judge ; 
this I do not believe, but I think it perfectly natural and consistent with 
reason that you should prefer a composition formed (as such a one 
doubtless would be) on Your own principles, and in Your own style of 
design, but should such a one be deficient in the more essential requisites, 
I feel satisfied that you would not give it an undue preference. 

I hope you will excuse my presumption in thus addressing You, and 
that you will attribute it to the anxiety which any one who has applied 
much of their time and study to the accomplishment of an object, natur- 
ally feels, that it should not suffer from an unavoidable misfortune. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect for Your splendid 
talents, 

Sir, Your obedt servt, 
A CANDIDATE. 


Note.—It would spoil this letter to comment upon it, any one with any 
experience of students will enjoy it, but it may be permissible to call atten- 
tion to the light it throws on the general tendency of Soane’s Lectures, ~ 
as received by his student audience. It confirms the idea, formed from 


\ other sources, that Soane was in bondage to the theories of the Abbé 
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Laugier’s Essai sur l’ Architecture (Paris, 1753 and 1755), of which there are 
so many copies in the Soane that one might suppose it was his gift book 
for pupils. 

A year later than this date, i.e. on February 10, 1814, was born H. L. 
Elmes (1814-47), architect of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool (1840-47), a 
building which was the climax of a long tradition. It represents the goal 
of Soane’s teaching in the sphere of monumental, as distinct from domestic, 
architecture. H. L. Elmes was a student of the R.A. in 1835, when 
Soane’s lectures were still being read by proxy. J. E. his father attended 
these Lectures in 1819. See E. 12, p. 154, for his being taught by J. S. 
at the R.A. about 1804. 

The winner of the Gold Medal in 1813, ‘‘ A Nobleman’s Country Man- 
sion,” was Lewis Vulliamy (1790-1871), a pupil of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. 
The Law Institution in Chancery Lane (1830-32) and Holford House, 
Park Lane (1848-57), illustrate his classic work, besides which he built a 
number of churches. After his return from his travels he wrote to Soane 
to ask him to patronise a work he was publishing on the Trinita Bridge at 
Florence. (See E. 20, p. 363.) 


“Ss LUDENT OF ARCHITECTURE” to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON 


March 19th, 1813. 
Sir, 

With the most lively sensations of gratitude, as a student of architec- 
ture, I beg, though unknown, to offer to you my acknowledgements 
for the liberality, exertions, and expense with which your very interesting 
lectures in the Royal Academy have been conducted. 

The occupiers of Professorships have rarely the means, and, perhaps, 
still more rarely the inclination to use those means in the illustration 
of their discourses. I feel proud, Sir, that the present Professor of Archi- 
tecture has not the opportunity only, but also the public spirit to take 
the lead in this distinguished manner. ‘To assist this voluntary sacrifice 
for the national improvement, and to lessen, even in the slightest degree, 
the fatigue of such important labours, must be, I conceive, the wish, 
as I am sure it is the duty, of every lover of the Art. 

With this impression, I venture to ask, whether the gratuitous assist- 
ance of the more advanced students of the profession, in making the 
numerous drawings, extracts, etc. etc. under your direction, might not 
considerably assist the execution of your extensive views of the subject ? 

Were this but suggested, under your approbation, I am satisfied that 
volunteers would press from all sides ; for myself, sensible that I offer 
very little when I tender my best services, yet, such as they are, they 
should be cheerfully devoted on every possible opportunity to this highly 
interesting purpose. 

Should the idea be approved by you, and you honour me with a line 
addressed, S.A.S. Mr? Cole’s, 5 Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
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I shall be zealous in giving publicity to the plan under any modifications 
you may condescend to suggest. 
I am, Sir, with sentiments of highest respect, 
ONE OF THE MUCH OBLIGED STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Note To Letter, March 19th, 1813 


It would appear that the above letter was written by Thomas Stedman 
Whitwell, who writes to Soane from 19 Skinner Street on March 27 as 
follows : 


Sir, 

Having left town on Monday last I had not the honour of Your favour 
of the 23" inst. until this day. I now beg leave to say that I shall do myself 
the pleasure of calling in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Wednesday next at 3 past 
9, unless I receive an intimation from You to the contrary. 

That the imputation of interested, or officious, interference might never 
be thrown upon me in this instance, I determined that my name should 
not have been known. 

My original plan was to have addressed a letter to architectural students 
in the Examiner, as a paper much read by Artists, explanatory of my 
object, calling upon them for their co-operation, and proposing that they 
should enter their names in a book, which might lie at Taylor’s or any 
other convenient place. I should then have inscribed mine, without 
any suspicion of being the author of the project. 

Your polite request of an interview was certainly not anticipated by me, 
and it is only in the confidence that my motives will not be mistaken that, 
with great respect, 

I subscribe myself, Your most obedient Servant, 
T. S. WHITWELL. 


JOHN SOANE, JUNR. to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


May 3, 1813. 
My pear FATHER, 


Accept my thanks for the use of the Exhibition Catalogue which 
I leave with this note. 


Understanding that few of the drawings for the following course of 
lectures are made, I shall be happy to lend my assistance, Perhaps 


1'There is no record of the interview. It may be that Soane had a prophetic 
mistrust of the writer’s plausibility, for it appears from the Architectural Dictionary 
that he was later on the author of the ‘“‘ Ode to Dulwich College.’ (See later, 
Episode 32, pp. 378-9.) ‘T'.S.W. is described as nephew of Whitwell of Daventry. 
The A.D. says “ pupil of Sir J. Soane,” but I can find no evidence of this, except 
“March 29, 1806, Mr. S. Mills about Mr. Whitwell.”’ This might be however 
only in relation to a possible entry to the R.A. School (he did not however, as the 
R.A. Librarian kindly informs the Editor, enter the School). In 1811 he is de- 
scribed “as being in the architect’s office at the London Docks.” In 1820-1 
designed new Library, Temple Row, Birmingham. In 1827, Brunswick theatre, 
Goodman’s Fields, opened February 25, 1828, for two nights, and then the roof 
fell in. He wrote a book in 1834 on Heating and Ventilation. He died before — 
1840 in Gray’s Inn. See Grandy’s references to W., E. 28, p. 350, and E. 32, 
p. 380. 
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you will take the trouble to point out a few subjects (about five and 
twenty) and oppose to them the size you wish them to be, with any 
remark to designate the proposed end. Hoping to find you well, 
believe me Your affectionate Son, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—Soane’s R.A. Catalogue would give free admission to the Exhi- 
bition. 


WILLIAM BELL, ESQ., to JAMES WYATT, FOLEY PLACE 


om RICHMOND HILL, June 30, 1813. 
>? 


Your letter of this day has just been brought me; and Mr Soane 
is extremely welcome to take a drawing of the staircase, as he will cer- 
tainly send none but a proper person to do it. Enclosed is a note, which 
he will give to Mrs Welch, who has the care of my house, to authorize 
her to admit him. 

I am, Sir, Your Very humble Servant, 
W" Bec. 

Note.—This relates to Ashburnham House, Dean’s Yard, by Inigo Jones. 
The drawings, with a view to the inclusion of the subject in Soane’s R.A. 
Diagrams, were made by George Basevi, a pupil in Soane’s office at this 
time (see S.M. Publication, No. 12, page 3). 

W™ Bell (1731-1816), M.A., D.D., Magdalen Coll. Cambs. Prebendary 
of Westminster 1765. Chaplain to Princess Amelia. James Wyatt was 
architect to Westminster Abbey, where he recased Henry VII’s chapel. 


MR. HAVERFIELD to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


KEW, August 4th, 1813. 
Dear Sir, eat 3 


I send you, as I promised, the plan of the King’s Garden at Herren- 
hausen near Hanover. It is I think the style of all the German and 
Dutch gardens, and such as we are to understand was that of the English 
in 164 and 17 Centuries. Previous to its introduction here, I believe 
our gardens consisted only of Orchards, Kitchen, and Herb gardens, 
laid out in square division, and fenced by elm and hornbeam hedges, 
kept low and clipp’d, with grass generally, and sometimes gravel walks 
going round them, and containing at most from seven to twelve acres 
of ground. Such I understand was the Royal Garden at Sheene in the 
Reign of Henry 7", which was about twelve acres. ‘The parts allotted 
to Orchard, Kitchen, and Herb gardens were laid out as I have des- 
cribed above, and, according to Sir F. Bacon’s account, the fashion 
of his time in the 16" century was much the same, except that it seems 
then figures were cut out in juniper and other garden stuff, which he con- 
demned, but recommended fair Side alleys, or carpenter’s work with 
pretty pyramids and fountains, but that a Royal Garden should not 
exceed thirty Acres. 
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The next writer upon the subject of gardens, from whom we can 
gather information, is Sir W™ Temple, probably about fifty years after 
Sir F. Bacon. He informs us that the French and Dutch style had 
made progress in this country, so that in the course of 23 or 24 years 
they were greatly improved. Such, I think, was the character, and similar 
to the plan I now send you. A garden from six to 8 acres in size he 
thought sufficient, and such as was his own at Sheene, of which I have 
some remembrance when his daughter lived there. This, he says, besides 
the parterres near the house, should be cast into grass plots and gravel 
walks, with fountains and statues. The figure he recommends is a 
square, or oblong, on a descent with terraces etc. etc. He says the 
most perfect garden he knew was at Moor Park in Hertfordshire, about 
thirty Years before he gave this account, so that, allowing twenty years 
for this garden’s arriving at its then perfection, will give the style at 
about the latter end of the 168 century, and may have been the practice 
some years before. Such I think, as truely as we can trace it, has been 
the progress of pleasure gardening from the earliest account we can 
obtain of it, in our Country, to about the period of the Revolution. 

M® Walpole in his account (annexed to his Anecdotes on Painting) 
gives the credit of the improvements made afterwards to M? Kent,? 
but I am inclined to think they were begun before his time, and Lords 
Bathurst and Cobham had begun their works at Oakley and Stowe, 
before they called for his assistance in the execution of their plans. 
These we know were continued after his death,—that Mt Brown began 
his career at the latter place, and that his genius and judgement brought 
the Art to the high State of improvement it was universally allowed to 
be in at his death. ‘The Duke of Argyle, in his garden at Whitton, 
(now occupied by Mr? Gosling) planted American trees on a large scale 
(in the year 1724) and the great variety of evergreens then known in this 
country, but in the collections of the curious, were made subjects for 
ornamental gardening. 

Such, My dear Sir, is my opinion of the state of our English gardens 
from the earliest knowledge that we have of them. Many plans have 
been publish’d of them in Kipp’s and others’ views of the Seats in the 
Country, and I think they will, on your looking over them, correspond 
with this hasty account I send you. 


1Wm. Kent (1684-1748). Painter, Sculptor, Architect and Landscape Gar- 
dener. Associate of Richard Boyle, Earl of Burlington, and Bathurst (Apsley) : 
“Who plants like Bathurst and who builds like Boyle”? (Pope). 

Stowe House. Brown, mentioned above, started as under-gardener at this seat. 
Bridgman, who is not mentioned, was before him. The latter was with London 
and Wise, gardeners at Hampton Court for William III. (See Wren Society, 
Vol. iv., 1927, Hampton Court Palace.) 

The writer of the letter was son (?) of Fohn Haverfield ( d. 1780), orna- 
mental gardener. ‘Tomb, Churchyard at Kew (Lysons). 

Soane was having diagrams of gardens made for his Lectures. 
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If any thing contained herein should be useful to the enquiries you 
are making, I shall think myself happy in giving it to you. 
I remain, My Dear Sir, Yours ever most truely, 
JOHN HAVERFIELD. 


P.S. I will thank you to let me have the Plan when you have done 
with it. 


R. BURDON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


CASTLE EDEN, February 2nd, 1814. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have not been unmindful of your wish respecting Wearmouth 
Br.(idge), which however would have been an easier task a few years 
ago. I have dismissed it almost entirely from my thoughts, and don’t 
visit it for many months together. Recollecting that my friend Bowdler 1 
had with my concurrence written a description of Weart® Br., which 
he read to the Royal Socty a little after its completion, I have obtained 
a copy, of which with a little amendment I make a transcript for you : 
but as the braces, which I at first applied between the ribs, were found 
insufficient, and a very considerable repair and improvement has been 
made in that part of the Br. by M' I. Grimshaw, in doing which we 
have found the divisions of the iron work very manageable, I have been 
desirous that you should have an accurate description of that repair, 
and his letter enclosed will shew you that we are making progress. 
The mode of repair, with its success, has satisfied me as much as the 
Bridge itself that under certain circumstances it is wise to substitute 
iron for stone in the construction of bridges. I wish much to see your 
new works in Linc’ Inn Fields,? of which I hear from more than one 
quarter. 

I send you in this and two other covers, by M? Russell’s kindness, 
Mr’ Bowdler’s description, also I. Grimshaw’s Itre. ‘There is perhaps 
too much said about me in it: but you can cut it down to your own 
purpose. I am inclined to think that there is a description in the 
Repertory of Arts for 1796 or 97, which I assisted in drawing, and 
which is an accurate one: I cannot lay my hands upon it, and I think 
Bowdler’s description will perhaps be as much to your purpose. I 
agree entirely with Grimshaw in feeling obliged for the opportunity of 
recording the process of a work which is likely to prove so useful to the 
community. Kindest regards to MT? Soane. 

Yours truly, 
R. BurRDON. 


1 Dy. Bowdler. Mentioned in the early letters (E. 3, p. 21). Thos. Bowdler, 
1754-1825, Editor Family Shakespeare, 1818. (See E. 3, p. 29, re Bridge.) 

Grimshaw. The Institution of Civil Engineers has no record of this early 
engineer, referred to later on in this correspondence as a Quaker. 

2 The rebuilding of No. 13, to which Soane had moved from No. 12. 
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Sung at the dinner at Freemasons’ Tavern, being the Anniversary Dinner 
of the Students of the British Institution, November 13, 1812. 


Ye chosen few that round the bowl 
Diffuse the nectar of the Soul, 

That nectar Genius only pours 

On nights like this to souls like ours, 
And Bards who wake the Lyre, 

Oh Stay—oh Stay ! 

For Friendship, Soane and Joy are here, 
And spread the Attic Fire. 


Whate’er the Classic Muse has told 
Of Painting’s power in days of old, 
And all that Leo’s Golden Reign 
Secur’d to grace Italia’s plain, 

To charm our view appear. 

Oh Stay !—oh Stay ! 

For oh what visions must arise, 
When wine illumes the Painter’s eyes, 
And Friends like these are here. 


Fly not yet—’tis now the time 

When Fancy forms her spells sublime, 
And o’er the Genial hours of night 

The shades of beauty softly bright 

Our glowing hearts inspire. 

Oh Stay—oh Stay, 

For Friendship, Soane, and Joy are here, 
And wit and mirth the goblet share, 
And spread the Attic Fire. 


Unfortunately this is a copy in J. S.’s handwriting, and the author is 
not known. It may be assumed that the dinner invitation and song was 
in recognition of Soane’s Lectures. (See p. 246.) 


“ Noy. 13, 1812. Dined at Freemasons’ Tavern with the Studenca etc. 
Brtishy lnstitution,s Exp. (ret. On a mow Nar) 


EPISODE 12 
The Lecture Dispute (1810-12) 


ENCLOSURE FROM JOHN RICHARDS, SECRETARY R.A., TO PROFESSOR SOANE 
February 3rd, 1810 


Feb. 3, 1810. At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Academy. 
Resolved : 


“That no comments or criticisms on the opinions or productions 
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of living artists in this Country should be introduced into any 
lectures given at the Royal Academy.” 

Resolved : 
“That a copy of the above resolutions be immediately sent to the 
different Professors of the Royal Academy and that they be requested 
to conform to the same.” 


This was the opening move of a campaign rashly undertaken by the 
governing clique, Farington and Smirke Senior being certainly prime 
movers, under the weak Presidency of Benjamin West. It was designed 
to punish Soane for his recent successful activity in Academical affairs, 
and for his audacity in criticizing the new Covent Garden Theatre (1808— 
9). This production of Smirke Senior’s darling son, Robert (1781-1867), 
whom he had himself coached in architecture when Soane had given him 
up as a pupil,’ had been a more or less popular success of the moment, 
and the father chose to imagine that the Professor of Architecture was 
going to devote his fifth lecture to a further comment, or “‘ attack,’”’ as he 
called it, on this latest masterpiece. All that Soane had said in the fourth 
lecture amounted merely to the truism that classical fagades were expected 
to extend round on to the flank walls, a mere plastering of the front 
with a Greek Doric order being insufficient in a building of that character. 
Soane explained further, when challenged, that it was really a censure on 
the clients, who ought to have treated the building more liberally. The 
stir that was made over this affair may be regarded as an outbreak of latent 
dissatisfaction at the general management of the Academy at the time. 

The original Law, quoted in Soane’s Appeal to the Public (1812), was 
“There shall be a Professor of Architecture, who shall read annually 6 
Public Lectures in the Royal Academy, calculated to form the taste of the 
Students: to instruct them in the laws and principles of composition : 
and to point out to them the beauties and faults of celebrated productions ; 
to fit them for the unprejudiced study of books in the Art, and for a critical 
examination of structures ; his salary shall be £60 per annum and he shall 
continue in office during the King’s pleasure.”’ 

The incriminated passage in the 4'® lecture (29 January 1810) reads : 
“The exterior of that noble mansion, Lansdowne House (R. Adam, 1765) 
is a striking instance of the absurdity alluded to: Uxbridge House (Vardy 
& Bonomi, 1790-92) is another melancholy proof of this prevailing bad 
taste, or false economy ; and in a recent work (Covent Garden ‘Theatre, 
R. Smirke, 1809) the glaring impropriety of this defect is, if possible, 
pointed out in a manner more forcible and more subversive of true taste, 
as from the magnitude of the work in question, the attention of our young 
artists is particularly directed to the contemplation of this national edifice.” 

The 58 lecture was to be delivered Monday, 5*" Feb. 1810, and Soane 
received the New Law on Sunday morning the 4*. 

Much of Soane’s Appeal to the Public (1812), a quarto of 116 pages 


1“ 1796, March 1, Mr. Smirke brought his son” (Soane Note Book). He 
appears to have been a year in the office. There is a drawing of his in the Pupils’ 
book. 
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printed by James Moyes, is very confused and tedious. It is written in 
the cumbrous form of letters, and drags in the previous Jupp and House 
of Lords affairs, together with an exposé of Smirke Senior’s share in the 
“ Anticipation” skit of 1780. The Illustrations include two engravings 
of Soane’s Lecture Diagrams of the Theatre, and a contrasting view of a 
Greek Doric temple. The pamphlet was not published, but, as we shall 
see, a few copies were circulated amongst Soane’s friends. He also invited 
a select party to hear the 5" lecture read at his house, as it was written, 
and would have been delivered had not the interruption taken place. 
He was not prepared at a moment’s notice to recast his 5th and 6th lectures, 
omitting any modern references, but he was prepared to show that there 
was “‘ no offence.” 

The secret circular was as follows : 

‘“* Are you disposed to go to-morrow evening to the Royal Academy to 
hear Soane’s Lecture? It is expected that he will continue to make most 
illiberal attacks on Smirke’s theatre ; if You are an admirer of the theatre, 
I wish You would go and judge for Yourself.” 

It is a tiny scrap (3 in. X 64 in.) with no heading, date, or signature, 
written in a small flowing hand; Soane has added “‘ 4 Feb. 1810.” 

A cover sheet has “‘ J. M. W. Turner Feb. 5*® 1810,” and on the outside 
is “ John Soane Esq. Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 

There is an endorsement by Soane: “ 5t® Feb. 1810. Letter received 
Monday evening about 8 o’clock. Mr. Turner present. Query, is this 
the form of a circular letter, which having been sent to a person thinking 
differently with this, Writer (?) thought himself bound to send it to me ?”’ 

It seems probable that the circular had been sent to Turner, or to a 
friend of his, and that Turner thereupon called to warn Soane of what 
was in the wind, and while there, the copy to Soane was actually delivered. 
It does not seem in the least probable that it had been intended in the first 
place to send it to Soane. 

Young Cockerell, afterwards fonce Professor, a pupil of Smirke, had 
been a leader in a slight movement of dissent amongst the students at the 
previous 4th Lecture. Soane therefore not unnaturally concluded that 
he was in face of an organized opposition to disturb the 5th Lecture, and 
arrived at an immediate decision to suspend his Lectures until the whole 
matter had been cleared up. 


H. TRESHAM To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Feby sth, 1810. 
DEAR SOANE, 


“T little thought of launching forth again 
Amidst adventurous rovers of the Pen.’’ 


‘The above were the lines of a Nobleman, give me leave to parody them, 
I little thought, no longer being young, 


To wage a war, with heroes of the tongue. 
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But dining with my friend Saunders 1 this day, both our indignations 
were roused, that your edifying Lecture was put off this evening; I 
had previously learned that you had been cited before the Council in 
consequence of your judicious remarks on modern works. My Dear 
Friend, is the Council of the Royal Academy to become a Star Chamber ? 
are our opinions to be promulgated, ‘“‘ Con licenza superiore ? ” 

I now ask you other questions, are you not in office during his Majesty’s 
pleasure? Are you not to illustrate your arguments by a reference to 
existing works ?, and, as a man of genius, are You not to use Your own 
discretion ?—I have that opinion of the integrity of Your character 
that you will not submit to be brow beaten by any set of men. Do let 
me hear from You before the General Meeting on Saturday next, for altho 
I have one foot in the grave, I am ready to make an effort, and step 
out of it to vindicate the independence of opinion. In the age of Augustus 
this question was ask’d by Horace—“ Had novelty been equally odious 
to the Greeks as to us, what works would have been Antient at this 
day ?”’ and here we may ask a question, Is not every improvement an 
innovation ? if you have innovated in Art, did not Dryden, Addison and 
Steele do the same in English Literature? and are not the Muses indebted 
to them for the refinements in composition? Were I to indulge in 
developing the variety of matter that occurs to me on this subject, I 
should tire You, therefore I conclude with advice congenial to your 


feelings : “ Be Fust and fear not.” 


If you have submitted to the dictates of the Council, You are not 
the man I took You for; If you act an independent part my feeble 
voice and exertions shall be employed to support an honorable cause 
and, notwithstanding my bad state of health, I will attend every night, 
and give my opinions whensoever a question may arise on the freedom 
of candid Criticism. . 

My Dt Friend, Yours Truly, 
H. 'TRESHAM. 

You will perceive I write in a great hurry, we were going in a posse 
to hear you, we are indignant. 


Note.—Tresham had had his own battle with the Academy (1oth Decem- 
ber, 1799), for, not having been put on the Council in his turn, he appealed 
to the King, and succeeded, so that the election became a system of rota, 
or seniority, each R.A. taking his turn on the Council. He had resigned 
(1809) his Professorship of Painting, in which he had succeeded Opie in 
1807, owing to failing health, but he lived to 1814. As he had been one 
of the Professors himself he had a real interest in this question. (E. 11, 
Dp: 132.) 

1 Perhaps George Saunders, F.S.A. (1762-1839), who in 1795 enlarged Ken- 
wood for the 2nd Earl of Mansfield, and in 1804 built the Townley Gallery at 
the British Museum, now destroyed. He was also Surveyor for the County of 
Middlesex, and author of various writings. 
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SIR F. BOURGEOIS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 
February 5 or 6th, 1810. 
My Dear FRIEND, 

Having been of late very unwell is the cause, the only cause, you have 
not seen me attending your Lectures ; D™ Reynolds telling me I must avoid 
exposing myself in a cold room, it being at a time I was taking calomel. 

Yesterday evening I past at Sir W. Beechey’s, where I heard for the 
first time that the Council had nearly plaid you the same trick they had 
formerly plaid us; I told Sir W: that I knew of your intention and 
highly approved of your plans ; I also added that I had seen M? Wyatt 
and told him that you meant to give your opinion of the buildings of 
the present day and that I said this was M™ Wyatt’s answer: “ No 
place so proper as the Royal Academy for remarks to be made on works 
of art, ancient or modern, for the improvement of the student.” 

I do hope that you will not absent yourself from the meetings at the 
Academy, as I think something will be said on this head ; for tho’ we 
may stand alone in our opinions, I shall feel proud not to be in the herd. 
As I mean to be at the Academy on Saturday, where I trust I shall find 
you, we will talk this matter over. 

Yours Ever, 
F. BourGEo!s. 

Note.—This extremely interesting letter shows that there was muchto be 
said on Soane’s behalf. James Wyatt is clearly in his favour, and though, 
in view of the practical aspect—human nature, and the characteristics of 
organized societies, being what they are—it was no doubt the wiser part 
to veto comment on the works of the living, yet ideally itis a barely defen- 
sible proposition. Students like actualities, and want to see principles 
applied to immediate matters of interest. To know good work from bad 
is the earliest goal of the keen student. He wants his Professor to deal 
with live matters, and to hear what he has to say about the work of the 
immediate present. Soane’s view that the New Covent Garden Theatre 
facade was defective, because it had no relation to the return fronts, was a 
perfectly sound criticism. 


SIR F. BOURGEOIS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L. I. FIELDS 
Feb. 11, 1810. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have this moment engaged myself to dine with Agar (?) therefore 
cannot be with you; but I shall be at home all day till five o’Clock ; 
I should call on you but 'Tresham comes with a party at one to see the 
pictures, and I have promised him to receive them ; I think you answered 
yesterday a set of men in a manner that must give you great pleasure 
this morning when you reflect on it. Sir W: said he never heard you 
speak so well, 

Yours most truly, 
F. Bourceots. 
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From Oil Painting by Sir Wm. Beechey, R.A., in the Hogarth Room, 
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Mrs. Soane’s Note Book. ‘‘Jany.6,1811. Called on Sir F. B. he very ill. 
“Jan. 7, Monday. Sir F. Bourgeois died 20 minutes before 1 o’clock.’’ 

Note.—In Mrs. S. Note Books there is a gap from June 9, 1807, to Decem- 
ber 5, 1810, of three and a half years, missing the contentious period of 
the lecture dispute. 


DANIEL ALEXANDER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
ADELPHI TERRACE. (Endorsed: Feb. 12, 1810.) Monday, 6 p.m. 


I have received, my dear Sir, on my coming home, Your kind answer 
to my note,' and Your polite invitation for thursday next at $ p 6, which 
I shall have the greatest pleasure in accepting. 

I cannot omit saying how highly I prize so signal a mark of your 
favour as asking me to hear the paper you mention. I have attended 
all that have been read with great interest and satisfaction, and, whatever 
others may say, congratulate myself and the public, that any one will 
dare to tell the truth of art for the information of the students, of whom 
I am still, and shall ever be, one. 

1 ain, Dearsoir. Your most faithful humble servant, 
DanieL ALEXANDER. 

P.S. If you have five minutes, walk by the S.W. and S.E. angles of 
the Trinity House. My masters there sneer at me for not thinking it 
a model of good taste. 


DANIEL ALEXANDER To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., L. I. FIELDS 
BLACKHEATH, Aug. 3, 1811. 
Dear Sir, 

Enclosed is draft for {10 .10.0 paid into my bankers by Mr. Hum- 
phreys on your account, Taylor and Spiller. Be so good as cross the 
draft with your name. 

I thank you very much for the entertainment rec4 from the book,? 
which I return you; tho’ I cannot help being more fond of offering 
my own endeavours toward the Temple of Concord and Mental Enjoy- 
ment than that of Fame. Fame and merit, you will recollect, seldom 
insert our names into the proper tablet, there is an unaccountable mis- 
take somehow during life-time in the estimation of what is really good, 
but which however, for one, I look forward to a period after death to put 


1 He had written asking for six tickets for the next, 5th, Lecture, not having 
heard of the suspension. 

2No doubt The Appeal to the Public in connection with the suspension by 
Soane of his R.A. Lectures 1810-12. Soane says in his Memoirs (1833) this 
Appeal was shown only to three or four private and particular friends. It was 
being written in 1810 and was printed in December of that year, but not pub- 
lished. John Taylor, who became one of Soane’s oldest and most trusted friends, 
frankly advised against it. He is reported as saying to Soane, “‘ You regretted the 
publication of the Letter to Earl Spencer, and it will be the same thing with this.” 
Daniel Alexander, who opposed the publication as above, was greatly liked 
by Soane, who had met him over the Dock valuations, etc. 
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to its proper point in the scale, and in regard to Shanhagan," all bitter- 
ness, except against deceit and hypocrisy, I abhor. 
I am, Dear Sir, with great truth, Your very obliged humble servant, 
DANIEL ALEXANDER. 


Note.—Daniel Asher Alexander (1768-1846). Born London. Educated 
St. Paul’s School. R.A. Student October 11, 1782. Silver Medal. Pupil 
of Samuel Robinson. A very clever constructive architect. 1796, appointed 
Surveyor to the London Dock Coy. Built Lighthouses, Dartmoor Prison 
1808. Maidstone do. 1810-17. Additions Queen’s House, Greenwich, 
1807, and restored also Coleshill, Berks. Soane in his R.A. Lectures 
complimented him on the exact care of these two restorations. He died 
at Exeter, and was buried at Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. 


JAMES ELMES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
Q TAVISTOCK PLACE, February 22, 1810. 
SIR, 

I take leave to inform you that after consulting with a few profes- 
sional gentlemen, I have, according to an arrangement with them, sent 
a circular letter to a few of the most eminent Architects in the profession, 
to request their opinion as to the eligibility of a meeting, to petition 
his Majesty to grant his Royal Sanction etc. to an Academy of Archi- 
tecture. If their answers are favorable, we intend calling a meeting 
of them for that purpose. 

The circumscribed state of the Library, the want of models, instruc- 
tions, lectures etc., but especially the illiberal deprivation of the benefit 
that would have arisen from your very instructive lectures, and extreme 
liberality of illustrations to them, more than warrant such a proceeding. 

In the event of this meeting, these, and many other circumstances, 
will be detailed in a plain unadorned manner ; I therefore request the 
honor of your previous answer, how far will you permit me to mention 
the extraordinary circumstances you informed me of ; or whether you 
intended them as private conversation, and therefore to be held sacred. 

I should likewise (if you do not think me too free) be gratified in 
knowing your sentiments on the subject of proposing you, in the proper 
stage of the business, as President ; which will be as pleasing to those 
who know your zeal in the cause of Architecture as it will be beneficial 
to it as a fine art. 

I beg leave to assure you Sir, this is a private communication, as I 
would not dare assume a liberty with your name till I have your permission. 

With my individual thanks, as a student of the Royal Academy, which 
are due to you for the first instructions I have received from it since 
I have been qualified to receive them (between 8 and 9g years), 

I respectfully subscribe myself, Y' very Obt Servt, 

: James ELMgs. 2 
1'The pamphlet of 1780, Anticipation. Meyers IDS Seth 195 EKO 
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JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
March 6, 1810. 
Dear Sir, 

In reply to yours respecting the critical work called ‘‘ Anticipation,” 
as I told you, I perfectly well remember at the time I was in Mr. Wyatt’s 
office, Mr Porden brought a number of the loose proof sheets into the 
office and read them there, to the great amusement of all present ; they 
were apparently from the printing office, sheets for correction. Of 
this work I have never doubted Mr Porden to be the author, whether 
Mr. Smirke assisted him or not I cannot say. I know that Mr Smirke 
and Mr Porden were then very intimate, and that Mr Smirke was then 
much employed by Mr Wyatt in painting the pilasters and tablets of 
chimney pieces. I well recollect one subject of Prospero and Miranda 
in a tablet that was much admired. I think it very possible that ‘ Anti- 
cipation ”” was a joint work. The ridicule of Mr Sandby’s affectionate 
architecture highly diverted us boys, who could understand its effects 
no further than the laugh went. 

I am sure Mr Porden will not deny what I have stated, 

and am, Dear Sir, with truth, Yours, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


Note.—It is thought that Robert Watson, a young painter, assisted 
in this pamphlet. (See E. 21, p. 217, Porden.) 


EXTRACT FROM THE Examiner, JULY 15, 1810. 
THe RoyaL ACADEMY. 


** Resolved—That no Comments or Criticisms on the opinions, or pro- 
ductions, of living Artists in this Country, shall be introduced into 
any of the Lectures delivered in the Royal Academy.” 


Mr. Epiror,—I am in the constant habit of reading the Examiner, 
and cannot but be greatly pleased with your strictures on the Arts ; 
but by what you state in a late number, I perceive you have to contend 
against that spirit which gave birth to the above recited law of the Royal 
Academy ; a law, which I consider at once disgraceful to those who 
framed and procured its adoption, and to that Artist the observations 
upon whose works occasioned it; for, Sir, there is a secret history 
belonging to this affair, that at-some time or other may reach your ears 
and those of the public. 

The objections to this law which occur to me, and I suppose to every 
individual able to judge of, and not interested or implicated in, such a 
proceeding, are very many ; but I will only briefly state, that I consider 
criticism upon the Arts as necessary to their preservation and improve- 
ment, as the liberty of the Press is to preserve the freedom and promote 
a moral state of society; and that this law takes from the several Pro- 
fessors of the Royal Academy the means of repressing in the bud a false 
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taste, and the imitation of incorrect copies, or models, of the Antique 
Masters or Works. It is besides, in my opinion, highly derogatory 
to the Artists of this Country, whose laudable pride and emulous spirit 
should court observation of their works, and not deprecate criticism ; 
and really, although I do not consider that the interests of the Artists 
of this country, in respect to the mere obtainment of money, were any 
part of the trust committed to the guardianship of the Royal Academi- 
cians, to me this same law appears subversive of the pecuniary interests 
of Artists of merit, and principally calculated to protect the pretentions 
of ignorance and presumption. Perhaps you will think this a subject 
worthy of your pen, and favor the public with some observations thereon. 
] am, Sir 
AN HuMBLE ARTIST. 


Note.—Possibly written by James Spiller with Soane’s concurrence. 


MEMORANDUM BY JOHN SOANE 


Note.—The Editor is not certain whether the following is a record, 
or minute by Soane, or if this important memorandum was prepared by 
him, as a skeleton for his speech on this trying occasion. It is doubtless 
only an outline, but it seems a masterly composition, which exactly answered 
the intended purpose. The words in brackets are alternative expressions 
written in on the original. 

On the 17th of March, 1810, Mathew Wyatt had written to Benjamin 
West from Windsor that ‘“ he had seen Colonel 'T—, who felt it as You 
and I feel it and as every candid man must feel it. He has promised to 
inform His Majesty, which he hopes will be sufficient to prevent its ratifica- 
tion.” Benjamin sends this answer to Sir Francis Bourgeois and hopes 
that the steps taken will be effectual. Consequently Soane, having like 
a good general secured his base, could very well afford to build a bridge for 
the retreat of the enemy. ‘This is the explanation of an affair which has 
puzzled writers on Academy history. 


Councit MEETING, Thursday, March 28%, 1811. 
That the Chair of the Professor of Architecture is vacated by Mr. Soane. 


Present at General Assembly. 
Rossi, R.A. (John Charles Felix, Turner (J. Mallord Wm., 1775— 


1762-1839). 1851). 
Nollekens (Joseph, 1737-1823). Northcote (James, 1746-1831). 
Flaxman (John, 1755-1826). Calicott (Sir A. W., 1779-1844). 
Stothard (Thomas, 1755-1834). Thomson (Henry, 1773-1843). 
Marchant (Nathaniel, 1739-1816). Shee (Sir Martin, P.R.A., 1769— 
Beechey, R.A. (Sir William, 1753- 1850). 

1839). Phillips (Thomas, 1770-1845). 
Woodforde, R.A. (Samuel, 1763- 

1817), 


Note.—Dates, etc., added by Editor. 
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Mr. PRESIDENT [Benjamin West] 

1. It is neither my wish nor intention to take up many minutes of your time. 

2. The subject before you can be of no particular consideration with the 
members of this Institution, however important to myself as an 
individual. 

3. As perhaps this may be the last time I shall have occasion to address 
you I beg to take this opportunity to express the high regard I have 
for the integrity and honor (most) of the members of this body 
and the respect I have for their opinions. . . . Whenever I am 
obliged to differ from the opinions of those members it is always with 
great reluctance and never without the most serious deliberation. 

4. This meeting is called “‘ to consider a resolution of Council that the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture’s Chair is vacated by M” Soane, etc.” 

[communication ] 
5. I need not say, Sir, that a [recommendation] from the Executive body 
[importance] 
of any Society, is of too much [consequence] to the dignity of that 
Society to be passed over slightly: of course some decision will be 
made this evening, on the Resolution submitted to the Gen! Assembly 
by the Council. 
What that decision will be I shall not presume to anticipate 
—be it what it may, it can have no effect until ratified and sanctioned 
by a higher power. 

6. Whenever you attend that High Personage who protects this Institution, 
on the subject, I beg to assure you, that you will not hear of any 
means taken by myself, or friends, to prevent the confirmation of 
the Resolutions of this Evenings 

7... . I have avoided every expression that could lead to discussion 
of the origin of the question before you, and I trust neither my words, 
looks, nor gestures will be misunderstood: I have had occasion to 
speak and to write several times on this subject before you, and I 
have nothing further to add on that head. 

8. ... Iam sure, Sir, that when you officially attend that great person- 
age alluded to—you will state fairly all the circumstances of my case 
—you will nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice. I wish 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth to be (related) 

(told). 

g. . . . Before I sit down allow me to say how much I feel obliged by 
the patient hearing I have received from yourself, Sir, and the G.A. 
(General Assembly), and I do most sincerely hope that nothing but 
peace and harmony will henceforth be found in this Institution, for 
without those blessings no Society can exist with honour to itself, 
or with advantage to its members. 


From Soane “ R.A.’s Note Book. 


R.A. Jan. 11, 1812. Minute. 

“The Professor of Architecture read a paper respecting the proceedings 
of the Council of the 374 Feb. 1810, and, referring them to his declaration 
in the General Assembly of the 20% April, 1811, submitted the matter 
to the present Council for their consideration.” 
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Thursday 16 Fan. 1812. 

“ Read the 6t8 Lecture and took a conditional leave of the Institution 
(see Lecture) (end).” 
Saturday 18% Fan, 1812. 

“‘Dined at the Academy. Queen’s Birthday dinner. Mr. Smirke asked 
to shake hands, which I did, and at dinner I sent to him by the waiter to 
say I wished to take wine with him, which we did.” 


NOTE BEFORE LETTER, January 24, 1812 


“The Professor at the close of his Lecture, impressively referred to the 
suspension of his Discourses. Whatever he had said or done in the Academy 
in relation to Art, was induced by an anxiety to do all in his power to benefit 
Architecture ; and as the suspension had arisen from unfounded surmises, 
this was the last time he would have the honour of discoursing from that 
place, unless the Royal Academy should retrace their proceedings on that 
occasion, 

‘“«'The surmises alluded to by the Professor related to his being considered 
personal in his animadversions on the performance of a member of the 
Academy. The animadversions, however, were such as an honest Lecturer 
ought to make, and as a dignified Academy would acquiesce in. If the 
members of the Academy are looked up to by the rising generation of Artists 
as exemplars in the practice of Art, it becomes the bounden duty of the 
Lecturer to show the errors which the rising artist is to avoid. Ignorance 
ought not to be propagated by illicit silence. A false delicacy is not to 
be put in competition with the instruction of the student. ‘That the 
errors of Art may be exemplified from the work of Professors out of the 
Academy, is the argument of a mere courtier, and is directly hostile to the 
beneficial effects of an Academy: for no examples are so influential as 
those immediately under the eye of the student, as are those of Academical 
Professors. An Academical body should exist for the good of Art, and 
should disdain the little, partial, advantages of individuals. It ought 
not to assume the character of a private benefit club. 

“The Professor’s style was characterized by amenity, perspicuity and 
vivacity. It embodied ideas enlightened and beautiful. His periods 
were frequently crowned with the applauses of the auditory, and his posi- 
tions amusingly and usefully exemplified by a frequent display of drawings. 
It is to be hoped the Lectures will be given to the Public. 

Ber 
(BARBARA HoFLanp.) ! 


J. LANDSEER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


FOLEY STREET, Friday, 24 Fan: (18)12. 
Dear Sir, 
My intended compliment last evening, must have sounded somewhat 
mal-apropos, ’till you come to reflect on my deafness. The truth is, 


1 Mrs. Hofland. See Episode 15, page 185sqq. The first Six Lectures, with a - 
selection from the diagrams, are now appearing in the Fournal of the Architectural 
Association, Bedford Square, and will be reprinted as a Museum Publication. 
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I could only see that you were at your post, without hearing Your Lecture. 
This morning, I have made it my business to be better informed on the 
subject, and from what I have learn’d, can congratulate you more 
thoroughly, and not less heartily, upon the attitude you have taken and 
the pedestal upon which you have firmly placed yourself. You seem 
to have made excellent use of the circumstances, that have intervened , — 
since the period of your interruption, and to have shewn us how far 
policy may be employed, without the smallest dereliction of principle.1 

I call’d on you this morning, to have said thus much, and to ask 
whether or not you dine tomorrow with the Prest and Council ? 

I remain Dear Sir, Very Faithfully Y's, 
J. LANDSEER. 


Note.—This is an interesting view of the successful management by 
Soane of the whole incident. There can be little doubt that, having assurance 
of the ultimate support in case of need of the Royal Patron (see E. 12, p. 156, 
Note, March 28, 1811), Soane had felt that he could build a bridge for his : 
opponents, and his sense of what he owed to the Academy in the past,) ~~ 
and a desire to continue his work there, caused him to refuse such offers 
as those of James Elmes (see p. 154, Feb. 22, 1810) and to decide against 
any lasting breach. 

J. Landseer, A.E. (1769-1852), born at Lincoln, son of a jeweller. Pupil 
of J. Byrne. Elected A.E. 1806. Engravings of animals from Rubens 
and Snyders. Father of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 

In dealing finally in January, 1813, with the consequences of the rash 
action of the Council the General Assembly of the R.A. displayed a good 
deal of ingenuity. It had been voted, for instance, that the new Law did 
not contravene the old, but was merely explanatory. Soane with his legal 
sense of the meaning of words could hardly swallow that, so a further 
compromise, or “‘ formula,’ was now discovered, as follows: 


RoyaL ACADEMY, January 29, 1813. 
At a General Assembly of the Academicians. 


Resolved, 
that in framing and passing the Law of the 34 of Feb. 1810, which 
applies generally to all the Professors of the Institution, the Academy 
have been actuated solely by a consideration of duty to the Institution, 
and a desire to preserve harmony amongst its members. ‘That in 
the general application of the Law they have given the best proof of 
their solicitude to divest it of all personal, or offensive, allusion, and \ _ 
they do not hesitate to express their regret that their Professor of 
Architecture should have conceived himself injured, or aggrieved, 
by any proceedings respecting it. 

Moved by Mr. Shee, seconded by Mr. Phillips, and passed unanimously. 


1 Compare Turner’s comment on Benj. Haydon’s campaign against the R.A. 
“He is murdering his mother.’’ ‘The early Academy had at any rate produced 
such loyalties as those of Soane and Turner. 
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Resolved, 

the resolution proposed by Mr. Shee, seconded by Mr. Phillips and 

_ unanimously adopted by the Academy, and the declaration of the 
Professor of Architecture that ‘‘ he wished that everything passed 
should be buried in oblivion and that he was ready to accede to the 
wishes of the Academy,” having rendered further proceedings unneces- 
sary, the General Meeting have only to express their approbation of 
the zeal and attention of the Council, as exhibited in the proceedings 
detailed to them on the occasion. 

Moved by Mr. Shee, seconded by Sir W™ Beechey, and passed nem. con. 


M. A. SHEE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, Saturday Mor®, 30 Fan’, 1813. 
My Dr? FRrRienp, 

I cannot resist the desire of expressing to you my thanks for your 
conduct in the Academy last night, and I can assure you that every 
body is impressed with it, as highly to your honor. You must I think 
have been gratified by the wnhesitating spirit of unanimity which pre- 
vailed, and which I confess surprised me much. It is a strong proof 
how your character and services in the Professor’s chair are estimated 
by all parties, and I sincerely congratulate you on this unequivocal 
testimony of respect which they have shewn you, as well as on the happy 
termination of the whole affair, so much to your honor, so flattering 
to your feelings, and I will add, so advantageous to the Academy, by 
preserving to it a Professor who never cou’d be replaced. 

With best comp's to M's Soane, believe me, 

My Dr? Friend, very sincerely, 
M. A. SHEE 


It may not be altogether futile to speculate briefly what might have 
been the outcome had Farington and old Smirke succeeded in expelling 
Soane from the Professorship of Architecture. Soane had the energy, 
will, and means, to have established a Central School of Architecture. 
He had, what the Academy has never possessed, the capacity to attract 
the main body of the students of the Art. ‘There is more than enough 
evidence, in the letters written to him up to 1834, of the chronic dissatis- 
faction with the position of Architects at the Royal Academy. 

The historical facts of this Foundation are little understood ; it was a 
hasty move, only rendered possible by George III, who guaranteed the 


1 Sir Martin Archer Shee, R.A. Irish portrait painter and poet (1759-1850), 
A.R.A. 1798, R.A. 1800, P.R.A. 1830. Rhymes on Art, 1805. Elements of Art, 
a poem, 1809. ‘lwo Addresses to R.A. Students, 1832 and 35. Also a letter to 
Noel Desenfans, 1802, all in the Soane Library. He also published in 1825 
Alasco, a "Tragedy (see p. 164). 

Mrs. S. N.B., 1813, January 15, Saturday. Dined here Mr. and Mrs. Perry,. 
2; Turnerelli, 1; Tyndale, 2; Basevi, 2; Lord Valentia, 1; Mr. Const, x ; 


Sanders, 1; Mitchell, 1; Wyatts, 2; Mr. and Mrs. Shee, 2; Tresham, 1 (17). 
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new Institution from his privy purse. Had its establishment, for instance, 
been deferred for four or five years, until the North ministry, the King 
might have secured a National Grant, which would have admitted of an 
equal share of the three Arts. 

In the absence of that basis R.A. finance has always been dependent on -~ 
the Exhibition, and the predominance of the Painters has rested on that 
fact. In addition, it is unquestionable that Sir Wm. Chambers was a man 
of narrow views, and that the exclusion of Robert Adam and James Stuart 
was deliberate, and it seems to follow that he had no wish to weaken his 
own position by too many colleagues. ‘The Academy has been splendidly 
and loyally served by Soane, Barry, Cockerell, Scott, Street and Norman 
Shaw, but it has never secured the allegiance of the Profession as a whole. 

It is quite possible therefore that the foundation of Architectural Schools, 
characteristic of the first quarter of the twentieth century, might have taken 
place in that of the nineteenth, had matters been pushed to an extremity. 
As it was, we shall see how in 1834 (Episode 46) Soane effectively backed 
the new foundation of the Institute of Architects, though there is no ~ 
doubt he would have preferred one central body, had he seen any prospect 

of such an extension of the Royal Academy. 


MRS. B. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
10 Nov", 1813. 
Dear Sir, 

We have read this excellent statement of unpleasant facts! with 
great interest, and feel surprized how the Council or Academy, whoever 
they were, should take it in their heads to deem such fair and liberal 
strictures amenable to the indirect censure they passed upon them, 
and which appear to me rather to have arisen from the shrinking sore- 
ness of M? Smirke and his friends, than froni any personal objection 
to you—altho’ you have been doubtlessly infamously used by somebody, 
some where. That M' Jupp was evidently a very dirty fellow, and did 
his best successfully to injure you, is so clear, that I wonder with the 
fact so plain on the face of the thing, he had not effrontery to say, “I 
wanted to injure him and I did,” which would have been much the 
better thing in my opinion—his letter is despicable—it says “I picked 
Mr? Soane’s pocket and injured his fame, but would not hurt him for 
the world.” 

Whether it was the wickedness of contemporary Artists, or the vacil- 
lating opinions of the little great men who manage such things I know 
not, but whoever, or whatever, opposed the building of the House of \~ 
Lords deserves the curse of Posterity. I think it was the noblest plan 
“‘ that ever lived in the time of times,” and I trust it will still live so far 


1 An Appeal to the Public, occasioned by the suspension of the Architectural 
Lectures in the Royal Academy. To which is subjoined an account of a critical 
work published a few years ago, entitled The Exhibition, or a second Anticipation, 
etc., in letters to a friend, 8vo, London, 1812. (See pp. 149-50 and 153.) 
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in your Lectures, as to tell another age what it ought to do, and how 
much it owes to an individual in ours. I should like very much to 
see the work referred to, ‘‘ Vindication.’+ I am sorry there appears 
so much indecision, and a kind of trimming in one for whom I had 
imbibed so much respect as Mt West ; but I think great allowance should 
be made for him, I have been told he has now no power in the Academy, 
and is seldom treated with the respect to which his age and the nominal 
rank he holds there entitle him. We all know that power is held most 
tenaciously by a trembling grasp, as life is most dear when we are drink- 
ing its dregs; a person so situated cannot fight for another, conscious 
that he wants his arms for himself, he says : 


“Should I presume to bear you hence 
Those friends of mine might take offence.” 


In innumerable instances we find the hour of manly daring, and justly 
acting, pass by with the day of manhood, and, while we sigh over the 
circumstance, we feel called upon to make many allowances for the 
offender, and consider him as resembling the time-worn battlements 
which sheltered the warrior in its hour of strength, but crushed his 
progeny in the day of decay, not from will but weakness. 

I cannot but exceedingly regret that so many of your valuable days 
have been consigned to this business. ‘There is a waste of ability and 
wit, which the Academy have to answer for, and which might have 
benefitted the world in any other shape. 'To have all this expence and 
trouble thrown away is shocking. ‘To call it into action is still worse, 
because it cannot be done without again wounding your peace. By 
the way, why were Callcott and Turner so mightily fussy on this occasion ? 
Pardon me, dear Sir, for scribbling so much to you. I have been reading 
with all my heart and therefore led to write with all my heart and to run 
into the error I blame, that of wasting your time. I am however much 
more innocent than the Academy. I only tease, not wound you. I 
had rather be a fly than a scorpion. 

I am, dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful servant, 
B: HOFLAND. 

Mt Hofland is still very indifferent tho’ better, he unites in thanks 
and compliments. 


Note.—* I am told he has no power in the Academy.” If Reynolds groaned 
under Chambers, it was nothing to West’s position under Farington and 
Smirke. ‘There is a painful letter from Lawrence in which, after doing 
homage to the former, he protests against the line his leader had adopted. 
The curious thing is that West did not take the opportunity of retiring 
once for all in 1805-6 when James Wyatt was elected President. 'The 
fact is that West had become a pensioner of the King; and under his son 
paid the penalty, for when his allowance was cut off his position became . 


* A Concise Vindication of the Conduct of the 5 in Council of the R.A., 1804. 
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a sad one. Apparently in reply to his complaints, an official statement 
was drawn up, which Soane has preserved, showing the enormous total of 
the sums paid by George III in his lifetime to West. 


ISAAC D’ISRAELI to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


KINGS ROAD, BEDFORD ROW, June 3rd, 1814. 
My Dear Sir, 

Curiosity, that lively germ of impertinence or knowledge, in the 
instance of your “‘ Box of Pandora,” has produced for me the best result ; 
for through your indulgence, it has proved the occasion of my having 
read the most spirited tract of these times, in which the interests of the 
fine Arts are deeply involved, and your own more particularly are main- 
tained and illustrated with singular independence and originality. I 
am well acquainted with the Shanhagan family, and I knew Barry, who 
suffered because he despised them, but I leave all the personal irasci- 
bility aside. 

“Non Nostrum inter vos tantas componere lites—’’ only regretting 
that this has not been able to create a Garth in the Academy, as formerly 
in the Dispensary. 

But you are unjust to yourself and to the Public, if they are to be 
deprived by this suppression of the great vigour of your intellect, and 
all the admirable principles so long matured, so impressively established 
and so much wanting to annihilate at a stroke the flimsy and absurd 
Edifices, which so often indeed 


** Ride in the whirlwind.”’ 


The Public will lose much, for the formation of the national taste, 
if they do not possess your work in some permanent form. Perhaps 
they are yet to be informed of your noble conception of a new House 
of Lords,—but, if they cannot have the House, let Posterity not be 
deprived of the principle of its Moral Architecture. 

I have not ventured to transcribe a single sentence from this unpub- 
lished tract—but I often felt mortified that I was taking leave for ever 
of an object which has so deeply interested me, and which I would 
hereafter have often consulted. 

With my best thanks, believe me, truly Yours, 


»” 


I. D’IsraeLt. 
P.S. Writing from this house, I felt a strong inclination to trans- 
cribe Jupp’s remarkable letter—but I have not. I cannot however 
forget it—I have never seen the naiveté of a rival artist so clearly exhibit 
his secret motives ! a knave talking like an honest man, in great sincerity ! 


Note—Sir Samuel Garth, M.D. (1672-1719). Published The Dis- 
pensary, 1699—famous for his outspokenness. 
Isaac D’ Israeli (1766-1848). Curiosities of Literature, 1790. Calamities 
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of Authors, 1812. Quarrels of Authors, 1814. Amenities of Literature, 
1841. Father of Benjamin D., Lord Beaconsfield, b. 21 Dec. 1805 ; Vivian 
Grey, 1825; M.P.. 1837. 

“ Friday, May 7,1813. Mr. and Mrs. Kindersley, 2 ; Capt. and Misses 
Keate, 4; Mr. and Miss Dillingham, 2; Mr. Wyatt, 1; D’Israeli, 1 ; 
Dupeyer (?), 1; Woodford, 1—12.” (Mrs. S. N.B.) 

George Basevi, nephew of Isaac D’Israeli, was in Soane’s office as a pupil 
at this time. (See E. 7, p. 99, and E. 50, p. 529.) 


MARTIN SHEE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS? 


CAVENDISH SQUARE, Feby 1st 1815. 
My Dr? FRIieEnp, 

While I attended during the last month as Visitor at the Academy I 
had some expectation that you wou’d have looked in on me on your 
way to the Lecture Room, which I know you attend from principle. 

I got such a cold the evening we met there, as made it too hazardous 
for me to repeat the experiment during the inclement weather which 
distinguished my visitation. A milder season and a warmer interval 
will I trust enable me to be one of your auditors during your approach- 
ing course. 

I return you the book of books ? with many thanks for the oppor- 
tunity of perusing it. On the principal subject which it contains, you 
will not expect me to give an opinion, as I have been a party concerned, 
and now I must say that you have observed towards me a delicacy 
and indulgence, which I had no right to expect from you, considering 
the circumstances in which we were relatively placed. 

I had my full share in these proceedings which produced your remon- 
strances, but you have always liberally interpreted my motives, and 
you know I have always declared to you, and I still most firmly believe, 
that the motives of the Council with whom I acted were pure and hon- 
ourable, whatever may be thought of the proceedings of which you 
complain, For the sake of all parties however, I rejoice that these un- 
pleasant conditions are at an end: and most sincerely shou’d I lament 
any circumstances which might tend to deprive the Academy and 
yourself of the credit which (without compliment) such Lectures as 
you have given are calculated to confer on both. 

The transaction you state respecting the India House, and the House 
of Lords, interested me very much, and roused all my indignation at the 
treatment you have experienced. I shall always think it a National 
loss that your excellent plans for the House of Lords were suspended 
in favor of the miserable erections which have since disgraced the archi- 


1 Written in a thin spidery handwriting by no means easy to read. 
2 Evidently Soane’s Appeal to the Public. 
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tecture of the Country, in a situation so calculated for impression and 
effect. 

Surely your friend Wyatt 1! cou’d never have been the Author of such 
designs, nor of the intrigue by which they were preferred to yours. I 
ought to make some excuse for putting your eyes? to the pain of de- 
cyphering such a scrawl as this. I hope however they are now quite well. 

With best comp's to M's Soane, believe me, my D® Friend, very 


sincerely yours, 
M. A. SHEE. 


EPISODE 13 
Richard Holland and the visit to Coombe Royal 


Note To LETTER, August 15, 1810 


Richard Holland, cousin of Henry Holland, referred to in his will as 
“of Madley, Herefordshire.” Exhibited designs at the R.A. in 1771 and 
73. Designed Debden Hall, Essex, for R. M. T. Chiswell, Esq. (Wright, 
Essex, 4to, London, 1835, Vol. 2, 39), dated 1795 in Neale’s Seats (Vol. I, 
1816). In 1792-3 he lent Nos. 5 and 1o Hans Place to the Committee 
of Associated Architects for the purpose of testing the inventions of Lord 
Stanhope, Hartley and Wood, as a protection against fires, Henry Holland 
being the reporter (see Report of a Committee, etc., etc., London, 1793). 

Apparently Richard Holland had been at Hereford six years, from say 
1804, but he may have given up practice and retired still earlier. Soane’s 
friendship would doubtless date back to the time when he was in Henry 
Holland’s office. From the recurrence of ‘“‘ R. H.” and ‘ Holland” in 
Soane’s Note Books it would seem that in Soane’s earliest practice 
(1780-3) they shared work. Soane appears to have made a survey of pro- 
perty in the Borough, giving part of the fees to his friend (see p. 174). 

** Niece,’ Mary Holland, ‘“‘ The Lady from Appleby ” of Mrs. Hofland’s 
letters relative to the visit to Harrogate in 1816. Mrs. Bradley of Appleby. 
See later letters (Episode 21, pp. 240-42). She was Soane’s god-daughter, 
and he gave her on her marriage a silver teapot, duplicate of his own 
(dated 1806). This gift is still in the family. 


R. HOLLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
COOMBE ROYAL, KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON, 15 Aug? 1810. 
My Dear Sir, 
I received at this place, only the last evening, your very friendly letter 
of the second inst. I have not regretted leaving Hereford before. I do 
assure you, it would have given me very sincere pleasure to have had 


1 James Wyatt, R.A. Additions in 1800 to the House of Lords at Westminster. 
2“ 7815, January 3. At home with weak eyes—unable to read—and troubled 
with them frequently ” (S.N.B.). This trouble came to a head in 1823-4, when 
there was an operation for cataract. (E. 30, p. 365, and E. 33, p. 381.) 
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the opportunity of seeing you, and I am sorry for the disappointment 
to us both. May I hope any chance will bring you to so distant a county 
as this? If it should, I trust you would pass sometime with me here. 
South Devon is a renovating climate, and occasional relaxation good. 
Surely at some time of the year you might bring M's Soane with you, 
and come and see our Lions. You will meet an old friend with an old 
face, and a heart not less warm than your own. 

I left the neighbourhood of Hereford, about four months ago, after 
six years residence. Some family occurrences impelled me to the change, 
and I have found a situation in some respects much better suited to me. 
Rather a pretty place, about a mile from the town of Kingsbridge, where 
when you come I will shew you oranges and lemons trained against the 
garden walls like peach trees and almost as large abounding with fruit— 
the lemons good, but the fragrance and appearance of them delightful ; 
I have a tolerable garden and grape house, and many comforts which I 
would have you come and partake of, and I have a niece who will be 
much gratified in making them agreeable to M's Soane. 

Your Sons must now be grown up and having some pursuits. May 
I ask what ? I have the interest of an old friend for You and Yours. 

Believe me, my dear Soane, as ever, Very Sincerely Yours, 

R. HOLLAND. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., ro R. HOLLAND, ESQ., COOMBE ROYAL, 
KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON 


LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, 13% Septr 1810. 
My DEAR Sir, 

Your very kind and friendly letter has at last reached me :—it came to 
Town when I was at Liverpool, to which place it was sent, but arrived too 
late, and has been travelling about, but as it has at last got safe to my 
hands this detail is merely to account for my silence in not acknowledging 
the receipt of a letter, which I need not say gave me the most heartfelt 
satisfaction. 

You paint your scenes of retirement in such natural and glowing 
colours as make me sigh for tranquil shades, but, alas, my unfortunate 
attachment to Architecture is as difficult to be extinguished, as a passion 
for play in the mind of a professed gambler ! Some two or three years 
past I was endeavouring to follow your truly philosophical example and 
leave the bustle of the world altogether, but was again roused to Archi- 
tectural pursuits, by the Academy choosing me unanimously to fill the 
Professor’s Chair. This circumstance destroyed all my plans of retire- 
ment, called forth all my zeal, and aroused the only half extinguished 


* In the year 1806. Soane at this time had just built the great Bank extension, © 
including the Tivoli corner, and it is curious that he should have contemplated 
any retirement at this period, age 53. 
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embers of ambition! With incessant toil I completed my course of 
lectures, four of which have been publicly read to crowded audiences, 
and if the critical observations of strangers to me, delivered in the public 
papers, are the criteria by which we are to judge, I have ample reason to 
feel satisfied with the result of my labours, but, notwithstanding the public 
opinion, a cabal, produced by envy and malice, has been formed, which 
will, I think, make me refuse to proceed further—something too much 
of this. 

You ask me, most kindly, respecting my two Sons,? the one 25, the 
other 21. The eldest (your godson) will I trust follow the profession ; 
he will have none of those difficulties to contend with that you and I 
have had—but will he therefore be equally active? To be happy he 
must be employed, idleness is the root of all evil, and fortune, without 
some pursuit beyond a town life, is at best but a negative blessing. The 
youngest is, unluckily, smitten with a passion for dramatic writing : 
pray heaven he may succeed ! M/S Soane, with every good wish towards 
you and yours, partakes of the satisfaction your letter gave me, and if we 
live until the spring you may certainly expect to see us, that we may have 
once more the pleasure of passing an hour with an old friend. 

To the spring I shall look forward with anxiety. If you and your 
niece * before that period should come to Town, M's S. begs me to say 
how happy she will be to shew her every attention, and if you will take 
up your residence in this house, you shall be as secluded, even from 
noise, as much as at Kingsbridge. Let me hear from you. 

Adieu, my dear Holland, and believe me with sincere regard, faithfully 
yours, 

JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—At the time when this letter was written Soane’s troubles with 
his sons would appear to have already commenced. John was perhaps 
engaged to Miss Maria Preston of Sewardstown (see E. 10, p. 127), 
but if so the engagement had not been announced. ‘The first intimation 
may have been “‘ 1811, January 2. Received Mr. Gandy’s odd letter ”’ 
(Mrs. S. N.B.). John Soane had gone to Gandy in June, 1808, at a pre- 
mium of 100 guineas. They had gone together to Liverpool, where Gandy 
hoped to practise as an architect. January 7, 1811, Gandy came to town, 
probably as an ambassador to Mrs. Soane, and dined at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. On January 26 Mr. Preston is mentioned as going to the play with 
Mrs. Soane and Mrs. Wood. The marriage took place June 6, 1811, at 
the Prestons’ house. Soane went up there. 

George’s first novel was published April 26, 1812, Eve of St. Marco. 
He married July, 1811, Agnes Boaden, contrary to his express promise 
to his parents, and in scornful defiance of them: ‘‘ I have married Agnes 
to spite you and father.” 


1 John (1785-1823). George (1789-1860). 
2 Afterwards Mrs. Bradley. (See E. 17, p. 194, and E. 21, p. 241.) 
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One of the few letters from Soane to his wife is of this time, as follows : 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., Tro MRS. SOANE, NEW STEYNE, BRIGHTON 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 22%¢ May, 1811. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 

I acknowledge the receipt of yours, that you may be at ease as to the 
direction to Mary, which I gave her immediately, and, as she made no 
difficulty, I presume that room is not locked up :—with a small change 
in my dressing room you will find the house as you left it, that, and the 
repairing of the table, makes the sum total of my labours. I do not like 
the account of John’s health, but I trust the apothecary is correct. If I 
understand you exactly it will be tea time before you return on Saturday, 
but at all events I will have some cold meat in the house, which at this 
season is, I think, preferable to hot. I never felt the weather warmer than 
yesterday, and this morning I walked to Clapham and back, not a coach 
to be had, all going the wrong way. I conclude, as I am going to Chelsea. 

Yours affectionately, 
JOHN SOANE. 


NOTE ON SOANE’S VISIT TO RICHARD HOLLAND AT COOMBE ROYAL, DEVON 
omer 

June 12. Left London by Exeter mail, travelled all night. 
is teeAll day tom bloniton: 
» 14. At the site of Raymondo Putt’s new House. 
» 15. Saturday to Honiton and Exeter, reached C Royal at 4 p.m. 
» 16. Sunday. Went to church. 
» 17'2 Monday. In barges to the Moat House, dinner on beach, 

a large party 70 or 80. 


Note.—The three following days were spent at Coombe Royal. 


June 218 Friday. Left C. R. at 7 a.m. in chaises. Mr. Holland, Miss 
and Miss Perry(?) and Mr. R. Holland to Exeter. Dined 
at Land’s Hotel. 

» 228d Saturday at Exeter. Left 12. On to Bridport, at 
», 23'4 Cricket Lodge, Chard. Left Monday 24t and got home on 
» 252 ‘Tuesday. 


This outline from Soane’s Note Book will make the allusions in the fol- 
lowing letter clear :— 


CRICKET LODGE,! Sunday Morning, Fune (23), 1811. 
My pEAR HOLLAND, 

Accept my best thanks for the very hospitable treatment I received 
at Coombe Royal, which made the time pass so rapidly that I can scarcely 
think I was there as many hours as I now recollect I passed days. I 
assure you it was a week of that high satisfaction, that will not be easily 
obliterated from my mind ; and such as I fear will not occur again. 


* Viscount Bridport’s house at Chard, Somerset. See previous letter, 1803, 
January 29 (E. 10, pp. 124-25). 
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I was near falling into the lions’ den. I found my kind friends, Lord 
and Lady Bridport, téte-a-téte, but, if I had been a few days later, there 
would have been Lord and Lady Nelson, Lady Charlotte Hood, etc. 
etc. etc. . . . What an escape :—I really consider this circumstance as 
fortunate for, altho’ they are people I have a great respect for, I am so 
out of spirits at leaving our friends at Coombe Royal and at Exeter, 
that I fear I must have made a most sorry figure. I hope my dear 
daughter,’ my fair friend and little pickle have reached you safe. This 
enquiry is the more necessary as the carriage must have been so loaded 
with their purchases and packages, as must make their return a journey 
of caution. I cannot tell you exactly how much the different articles of 
female dress have been raised, in consequence of the unexpected demand 
made upon them for the festivities at Coombe Royal, but I should think, 
from the most accurate calculation and from general report, about three 
hundred per cent. This should be communicated to M? Barlet and Miss 
Harriet Manning, for reasons not unknown to a part at least of your 
family, if not to yourself. 

I shall send you a sketch, without a fee, for the Library. I think 
yours is a very good idea, but you must let me tickle it up a little. This 
you will say is vanity. Be it so :—it is my way, and you, my dear Sir, 
are too sincere friend of him whose greatest pleasure is to assure you of 
his sincere regard for yourself, and for those under your roof :—adieu 
and believe me, most truly Yrs, 

JOHN SOANE. 


R. HOLLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


COOMBE ROYAL, Wednesday, 26 June, 1811. 
My DEAR SOANE, 

I have very great pleasure in the satisfaction you express at your recep- 
tion here. We are concerned you was obliged to leave us so soon. For 
myself, my dear Soane, it is difficult to express how much I was gratified 
by the pleasure of seeing You, and of the opportunity of renewing our 
ancient friendship,—never again, I trust, to be disturbed. My girls 2 
were delighted with your good humour and kind attention to them, which 
it will not be easy to erase from their memories, nor shall I wish it. Your 
Daughter is all warmth and affection, and I am sure feels a real friendship 
for you. Your Friend desires her dutiful respects to ‘“‘ My Lordship,” 
so Iam to word it: Little Pickle says you will find her a Great Pickle—, 
if you have to contend with her in London, which she says she threatened. 
You must have been highly entertained at Exeter, shopping with so many 


1 Probably goddaughter. R. Holland’s niece, Mary Holland, afterwards Mrs. 
Bradley, of Appleby. The fair friend is perhaps Rowarth (see later) and “little 
Pickle,’ Nora Brickenden. 

2 Richard Holland, a widower or bachelor, surrounded himself with young people. 
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girls, and I have no doubt assisted in raising the prices of many of the 
articles purchased, which I understood were by You sold for more in 
London. You may well say, female ornaments? will be raised three 
hundred per Ct. Is that all?— O tempora, O mores !—what will 
become of my money—and how many besides have to pay for the mis- 
conduct of such imprudent purchasers! I think to have marriages put 
off for a twelve-month; unless it is Harriet Manning’s, and that will 
admit no delay. Poor Rosa* continues much as she was. She had a 
dozen leeches on her neck and temples yesterday, which has somewhat 
relieved her head—but I am afraid all will be but temporary. She is a 
most interesting girl, how much I regret her situation. All else here are 
well as it is possible—even Caroline.? The journey to Exeter caused an 
interest that did them all good— (I live very much with girls, who are 
in the habit of cross writing, and therefore you must excuse me). ‘They 
are so busy. All the Needle Workers in the Town and Neighbourhood 
are engaged and the floor of every room spread with chemises and other 
articles cut out for them—, J am scarce permitted to shew my head any 
where in the house. The Capt" is returned, and all goes on, at present 
well—though it is difficult to keep the Young Lady in order. This 
will, I am afraid, be all stale to you, who have seen so much. There is 
another Pic-Nic party on Saturday,—Mary and Nelly Broken-down * go. 
Capt® Hicks will not permit Caroline, and I encourage him not to let her, 
so I shall not go myself ; 

M? and Miss Jackson called here the day you went to Exeter, they 
enquired particularly after you. 

Reflecting further on my book room, or library, I have thought to 
connect it with this house, perhaps it is better delay the sketch you 
obligingly offer me till I have been at B (Beckenham) (perhaps a month 
or six weeks hence) and taken some measures to send you. If it should 
cost a little more there will be more use and better care when attached 
to the house. 

I have written to M's Mountenay on the subject of her demand on 
your friend Mr? Patteson,® and will write to you the moment I hear from 
her. You know how much my heart is interested to serve her and her 
family and I know your good and friendly disposition towards her and 
therefore more is not necessary to say to you. 

1“ A brooch £3. 5. 0.” figures in Soane’s expenses. No doubt for the god- 
daughter. 

* Rowarth (see later letter October 19, 1811, p. 173). 

8 Afterwards Mrs. Hicks. 

4 Miss Nora Brickenden. Eleonora? and also ‘‘ Ellen,” later on Mrs. Davies 
of Brecon. Mary is probably Mrs. Bradley. 

° Mr. Patteson, of Norwich, an old friend of Soane’s. R. H. leaves £15 by 
will to Sarah Patteson. (E. 19, p. 203.) 

Mrs. Mountenay, wife of Thomas M., to whom R. H. leaves £40. Apparently 


it was a claim for election expenses (1806) which Soane was asked to settle for 
Patteson. 
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The love of all here attend You and Yours, pray make my particular 
regards to Mts Soane, whom I hope you found well, and believe me, 
Ever Most Sincerely Y?S, 

R. HOLvanp. 


RICHARD HOLLAND, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


MORETON HAMPSTEAD, Fuly 29th, 1811. 
My Dear SOAng, 

I am grieved at the account you have to give of your second son. It is 
distressing and mortifying in the extreme, nor will it be any consolation 
to you to say he will soon be sensible of his misconduct. It is the height 
of folly, infatuation, and imprudence, but it is a measure of his own, in 
opposition to all the feelings of duty, education, and common sense ; 
and as you can, I am sure, acquit yourself of any treatment that should 
drive him to so desperate a measure,! I do not think that either Yourself, 
or Mrs Soane, should so greatly afflict Yourselves. The feelings and 
anxieties of nature must have their course, and for a time doubtless it 
will distress you, but time must, and I trust will, reconcile you to meet 
this misfortune with the fortitude it requires. 

It is not your fault that he has done ill. You have deserved better, 
but we cannot demand that events should happen to our wish. He will 
suffer for it. 

You must do your duty ; the deed is done, and it will be prudence to 
make the best of it. Something you must give them for existence, and 
that may be conditionally, that they settle themselves at a distance, or 
so as not to annoy you. It is impossible to divest oneself of some concern 
(under the worst impressions) where the parties are so near to you, and 
your own mind is to be set at ease in the conduct You use towards them. 

In the world I should be disposed to put the best face upon it, allow- 
ing the match to be imprudent and against Your wish, but nothing 
further, concealing the worst points out of respect to Yourself and those 
who regard you. ‘To the envious and those who dislike you, the con- 
trary would only be food for gratification, to know how much You feel 
mortified. 

To You I will not apologize for advice unasked. You will feel the 
motive and excuse me. Believe me, I partake of Your sorrows. 

I am extremely obliged by the interest you take in Mrs Mountenay’s 
Concems, .. . 

I wrote you a line the day Mary ? was married. By this time perhaps 
You will have had a slice of her wedding cake. I came over here the 
day after she married, and remain only a few days and then to Teign- 


1 The recent marriage with Agnes Boaden. 
2 Mrs. Bradley. 
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mouth to join them, unless the regiment should in the interim be ordered 
to Ireland. I will convey Your kind wishes. 
Write to me as usual to Coombe Royal, wherever I am letters will be 
sent from thence. In a little time I will give you other directions. 
With sincere regards, Ever Yours, 
R. HOLLAND. 


RICHARD HOLLAND, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


TEIGNMOUTH, 30th August, 1811. 
My DEAR SOANE, 

I am extremely concerned to hear the state of your mind and health. 
Your disappointments have been great, and it would not be human 
nature to bear them without repining, but your feelings are too acute, 
and by indulging in them you are punishing Yourself for the faults and 
indiscretions of others. I wish we had you with us. Diseases of the 
mind are little understood by the doctors. It is friends only can give 
physic to a mind diseased. Come to us and try the consolation of friendly 
society. 

I have two females with me here since Mary left us, Miss Brickenden 
and Miss Rowarth, both, as you know, kind, mild and affectionate. Mrs 
Soane would like them, and I think you would be more comfortable 
with us. 

I am about to part with Coombe Royal, at least I have an offer, which 
the next month is to determine. I am going there for two or three days 
only. . . . We come back to a house we are in pursuit of at Dawlish, 
in part on account of Rowarth’s health... . 

Come then and join Yourself to this party and rely on every comfort 
in our power to afford. ... I have the claim of an old friend and I 
hope You would find the consolation of one. 

Mary left us last Friday for Plymouth. I had a letter from her yester- 
day when they were about to embark.’ I cannot help feeling for the great 
change of habit she is about to experience, but I am determined to hope 
for the best, building much on their mutual attachment. Caroline goes 
with her to Ireland. Nora and Rowarth desire to say you must prevail 
on Mrs Soane to come and they will be happy to shew her every attention 
in their POWer. ws. 

With kind compliments to Mrs Soane and sincere Regard, Ever 
Yours, 

R. HoLianp. 


Soane Note Book.—‘ Aug. 16. After being ill for a fortnight went to Chelten- 
ham with Mrs. Soane. Stayed at Porter’s Talbot Inn, first night, and then in 
lodgings, returning home September 1.” 

* He writes September 10 from Coombe Royal that Mary has just arrived safely 
in Dublin after a bad voyage. 
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RICHARD HOLLAND, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


REV WILSON CLACK’S, MORETON HAMPSTEAD, EXETER, 19 October, 1811. 


My DEAR SOANE, 

When I am favoured with Your next letter please to address me as 
above. I think of remaining here, or in the neighbourhood, some time. 
I am quite ashamed of having neglected to acknowledge the favor of your 
last letter, but have really been uncommonly engaged. I have at last 
arranged with my landlord for quitting Coombe Royal, where, you will 
agree, it was impossible to remain with comfort unaccompanied by 
females, and they have now allleft me. I had intended passing my winter 
at Dawlish, because the two remaining ladies had determined on staying 
with me, but some unexpected occurrences to one of them occasioned 
our separation, and yesterday I accompanied them to Exeter to see them 
off, Nora for Hereford, setting down Miss Rowarth at Bath in her way. 
I assure you I parted with them with much regret, they had been so long 
with me that I felt them a sort of necessary to my comfort, and shall for 
some time be like a fish out of water. Rowarth’s health was much 
recovered, and Nora well, but you would not have seen them at best in 
the moment of parting. 

I hope soon to hear they are safe home. They both desired kindest 
recollections to you when I wrote, they often talked of you, and we all 
much regretted that circumstances would not admit of Mrs Soane and 
you joining our little society. We passed our time the last months at 
Coombe Royal very snug and comfortable, but should have been much 
enlivened by your presence, though we felt it was too much to expect. 
I have had several letters from Mary,! and one from Caroline,? since 
their residence in Ireland, in which you have not been forgot. They 
seem to be passing their time pleasantly enough at Enniskillen, an island 
seated between two lakes, on which they had occasional picnics (?) but 
they find no Moate* there. Mary writes as if happy and comfortable 
and I trust she is so indeed. I hear good accounts of her through other 
channels, and her husband is remarked to be particularly kind and atten- 
tive to her. This is some comfort for what I have felt at times like 
disappointment, but, as she is likely to be happy, I shall encourage no 
regrets. 

I have been anxious to hear from you and particularly on the subject 
of Your health, and indeed Your feelings, for I fear they have been much 


disturbed by late events in Your family, but I hope by this time you 


have reason to be more comfortable, and that better acquaintance with 
the parties will have afforded you more grounds for reconciliation. When 
things are too bad, it is always right to put the best face on them, where 
connections are so near particularly; and where a son is concerned 


1 Mrs. Bradley. 2 Mrs. Hicks. 3 See p. 168. 
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Your own happiness is so blended, that on reflection you will have more 
pleasure in pardoning his faults than punishing them, I mean with 
great severity, though it is fair, perhaps salutary to him, to make him 
feel a little. 

I have great hopes John’s connection + will turn out more satisfactory 
than you expected, and I hope you will be able to settle him respectably 
in the line he has been educated for. I know the pleasure it would give 
you, and I know who it would be the best way to mortify,—the zll natured 
and the envious, of whom there are too many in the world. 

Pray let me know how you are and how you feel, for it is proper for a 
friend to ask, for it is not impertinent curiosity I would gratify, but I 
cannot help feeling an interest in concerns which so nearly affect your 
happiness. 

I am now very comfortable, situated as an inmate of Mr Clack,” whose 
wife, I believe you know, was a pet of mine... 

I have no thoughts of seeing London this winter, but whenever it 
happens, I shall have great pleasure in calling upon you, and reviving 
those confidential hours we have so often passed together. It will remind 
us of the days of our youth, and, though we cannot bring back former 
times, we may have pleasure in contemplating them. 

Assure Mrs Soane of my kindest regards, and believe me, 

My dear Soane, Ever very truly Yours, 
R. HOLLAND. 


Mrs Mountenay ! but I will say no more. It is virtue in distress. 


Richard Holland writes on March 21, 1812, that Capt. and Mrs. Hicks 
are coming to London and may call on Soane. 

“Tf he calls you will hear more particularly of Your daughter (Mary 
Bradley) whose last letters were, as before, giving good accounts of 
herself and desiring remembrance to you. 

‘““T may be doing you a favour not to acquaint Nora of the opening 
you give her to write. She is a glib correspondent and has no difficulty 
in eight pages. A man of business would be quite delighted to have 
such a correspondent! We have heard from her lately, cheerful and 
gay as ever.” 

In September of the same year Holland acknowledges two letters 
from Soane, “ Your last enclosing me a sketch of Your favourite subject, 
the Mausoleum and Gallery. I very much approve the design and am 
much obliged to you for this memento of it. I conclude your friend 
left a fund to execute it liberally, and for a continued maintenance. . . . 
The design puts me in mind of some hints you gave me respecting 


1'The marriage to Miss Preston. 


* Rector of Moreton Hampstead. Ultimately R. H. made a large provision 
for the Rev. and Mrs. Clack by his will. 
® Dulwich Art Gallery. 
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Your own collections, but I hope it may be long before that is put in 
execution.” 


On Fune 20th, 1813, from Moreton Hampstead, he writes : 


My Dear SOANE, 

I was surprised and a little hurt to hear that, in the absence of Mrs 
Soane, you should be noticed gallanting about another lady with atten- 
tions that arouse great suspicions. I have not yet read it in the public 
papers, but I have private intimations, which, as a friend to both Your- 
self and Mrs Soane, I have felt it a duty to notice, fear of further 
exposure. 

Everybody does not know who it is You are showing off at public Ex- 
hibitions, and though I make no doubt You could give sufficient explana- 
tions, if called upon, I can but advise you to be more cautious. Who 
this lady is, that may have occasioned such particular observations, 
You are the best Judge. I only wish for the sake of Your character, 
and particularly for Your easy reconcilement with Mrs Soane, when she 
comes to know such extraordinary attentions, that it had been my Mary’s 
friend, Miss Nora Brickenden. You might then justly escape censure, 
because I can assure You she is a lady of strict virtue and honor, and 
such as I should be bold to recommend to Mrs Soane, should she return 
before she the said Nora leaves London, but it cannot be her. She 
would have written to me for an introduction. Pray let me know who 
it is You have suffered with so much risque to interfere with the many 
other serious engagements with which I know You to be always occupied. 
Had it been Nora, she would not have trespassed, knowing how precious 
time always is to you, though ladies are not given to allow much for 
this, unless the attention is to themselves. By this time I think you 
may be tired, and I may, in your mind, be somewhat deranged. 'To be 
grave then, I did hear of Miss Brickenden’s intention of going to London, 
and thought to have troubled you, if she did, to have called upon her, 
and to have asked you to introduce her to Mrs Soane, but she went off 
rather sudden at last and did not give me the opportunity. Hearing 
she was gone I depended on your gallantry, should you hear of her 
arrival, which I more than suspect you have, and be assured I feel myself 
obliged by all Your kind attentions to her, and Mary will not be less 
thankful, though you are at present out of her books for not writing. 
Oh these women ! and forgetting you are a married man, and a man so 
full of engagements already. I fear you gave them too much encourage- 
ment at Coombe Royal, but this you need not tell Mrs Soane, only assure 
her Miss B is a friend and favourite of ours, and one whom with con- 
fidence I can recommend to her notice, and Mary being absent, I hope 
she will give me credit and, if she has not left London, do me the favour 
of calling on her. 

I thought you had been at Cheltenham before this time. What are 
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you about ? A little more attention to your friend Mr Gout in his absence 
might be more useful to you than gallanting it about with idle country 
folk, who think of nothing when they come to London but seeing all 
the raree shows. Tell Nora I hope the Tower and Westminster Abbey 
will not be forgot, as it is her first time of being in London. ... You 
are as Mary says, too bad a correspondent... . 
Yours very faithfully, 
R. HOLLAND. 


RICHARD HOLLAND, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


MORETON HAMPSTEAD, August 1oth, 1813. 
My DEAR SOANE, 

I am now writing serious and in confidence. I am really obliged by 
the kind attentions Mrs S and Yourself have shewn to my friend Nora 
and I know she is delighted and pleased with them, but J shall be very 
much concerned if you suffer those attentions, through regard to me, 
to annoy, or be in any way inconvenient either to Mrs S, or yourself. 
If, standing on her own merits, she prove agreeable and an acquisition, 
in that case, and that only, shall I be pleased to hear your intimacy 
increases. 

She is, I am told, likely to remain in London some time, and what 
is agreeable for a short period, if lengthened out, may and often does 
become an inconvenience. 

I was not aware of her long stay, or I would not have laid such claim 
on your friendship. 

Having said this I leave her to your natural kind disposition to stand 
on her own merits. 

Your daughter is arrived here with her little one. Bradley has not 
yet obtained leave, but we are notwithstanding expecting him soon. 
She, Mrs B, desires to be kindly remembered to you though she, like 
me, complains of you as a correspondent. One solitary letter only is all 
she has to acknowledge for two to you; these odds, where a lady is in 
the case, a little reflected on, should make you penitent. You talk of 
Cheltenham, when You realise Your dreams. You will get somezwhat 
nearer to us, and we may have hopes You will put Your threat in exe- 
cution, and pay us a visit here. I can only say we shall be happy to 
see You, so tell (?) Mrs Soane, and with Mr and Mrs C’s kind compli- 
ments, Mary’s duty, 

I remain, my dear Soane, always Sincerely Yours, 
R. HOLLAND. 


I am so out of habit of the stile and language of Architecture, that 
any attempts of mine would betray an ignorance, I am afraid unpardon- 
able, in the mind of an enthusiast like Yourself. 
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EPISODE 14 


Crisis of the War 1812. The malaise of Mr. and Mrs. Soane, 
and the building of the House 


JOHN SOANE to MRS. SOANE 
(No address) 13 Feb. 1812. 


It is, my dear Friend, with the most painful sensations and deep 
anguish that I have for some time past observed Your mind less tranquil 
than formerly—to what cause this change arises I have not been able to 
trace :—I think from occasional obscure hints it is money—altho I do 
not see how it can be so :—with this impression I gave you the power 
of drawing at such times as you please whatever money may be of mine 
in Mr Praed’s Banking House, which at this moment exceeds two thou- 
sand pounds :—this sum I shall not touch and, as I find it lessened, more 
will be added, for the only object of my life is to see you truly happy. 

Yours with real regard, and unaltered affection, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Endorsed: ‘“ Papers taken out of Mrs Soane’s little Desk.” 


Note.—The secret cause of Mrs. Soane’s loss of tranquillity may have 
- been a mother’s instinct of further trouble with her second son, George, 
who had married Agnes Boaden, July 5, 1811, contrary to his express 
promise to her. Another possible cause was some restlessness on the part 
of John, the eldest son, because in April his father was exhorting him to 
occupy himself and go into the Church. 

Mrs. S. N.B.—Feb. and March only record two dinner parties of ten 
and twelve friends. 

1811. Feb. 24, Sunday. G. ill and remained so till March 14. Ill 
herself Feb. 4-17. 
Dec. 5, 1811. Wed. I very ill at home all day. 

¥ 6. Thurs., Very ill. 8th, Rode to Chelsea. gth. do. Visiting, etc. 

» 10, Monday. A bad day. 

Aug.9, 1812. Sunday. Mr. S. fetched me from Chertsey after staying 
there 3 weeks and 5 days. 


B. HOFLAND To MRS. SOANE (?) 


Friday Evening (no date) (March 1812). 
Dear Mapam, 

When I had the honour of seeing you last you said you had been 
thinking of writing to me ; was it about any thing in which I could be of 
any use to you? 

I have been very poorly, or I should have made personal enquiries 
after Mr Soane and you, be pleased to send me word exactly how M" S. 
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is, but do not trouble yourself to write ; my little maid will bring me a 
message exactly. 

Please to tell Mt Soane that I have got the monday night lecture + at 
my tongue end for him, if it slips not from the perch ere I have the happi- 
ness of seeing you. It commenced with four distinct, profound, dancing- 
school bows. The Indians came in this time, but very, very little was 
said of them. The Egyptians came next, not much of them, the whole 
was indeed short. M? F(useli) took the chair, the gentleman who filled 
it before his entrance Frederick fancied was Sir William (Beechey). 

The severe weather will, I fear, continue every way to retard Mt 
Soane’s recovery, as it is just as great an enemy to his local disorder as 
his general health : he is therefore condemned to take St Paul’s advice, 
“‘ Let Patience have her perfect work.” It rejoiced me exceedingly to 
learn that ‘‘ Cheerfulness, a nymph of sprightlier mien ” was with him 
the other night, as Mt H(ofland) told me. Mostly truly do I wish him 
to hold the virtue a short time, and the quality for ever, as he may send 
it to me, if he pleases, for my better half is gone to visit MT? Conduit, 
and a wife feels the hours long that are spent by her husband with a 
beautiful, fascinating, woman. I had hoped to have beguiled them by 
seeing you, but, tho’ the spirit is willing, the flesh is weak. Adieu, dear 
Madam, believe me most truly, Your faithful servant. 


Note To LETTER, no date (March, 1812) 


This letter probably refers to Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture, the 
first of which was given February 17, 1812, Soane being present. He was 
at Deal February 21-23, but was present at the second lecture, 24th. He 
seems to have missed the third and fourth, March 2"4 and gt", as he notes 
being at the fifth on the 17th. Soane was still unwell at the time, as he 
records February 25, 26 and 29 as “‘ Dies non.” 

The letter is of some interest in relation both to Mrs. Hofland and Mrs. 
Conduit ; the first mention of the latter in Soane’s Note-books appears to 
be August 17, 1815. 

Mrs. S. N.B., 1812. ‘“‘ April 1, Wednesday. Mr. S. out of town, 
had a little dance.” 


R. BURDON To J. SOANE 


CASTLE EDEN, April 2nd 1812, 
DEAR SOANE, 
I slip this under a cover to Col Duckett to tell you that your last letter 
has distressed me: for it carries about it the air of mortification about 


1 February 17, Miss Smith here. roth, Mr, S. and Miss Smith to the Play. 
February 25, 26, 29, Dies non—Mrs, S. N.B, 1811, February 20, Wednesday, 
Miss S. went with Miss Levick to lecture. February 21, Mr. S. went out of 
town. Miss S. left town March sth. 

J. S. present November 11, November 18, 1811, rst and 2nd lecture anatomy, 
Mr. Carlisle, Fuseli in Chair. 
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something, which it does not explain: but leaves me to guess at. Now 
I am here so much out of the world, that I have no clue to go by; and 
if I am to prescribe to you, (as you tell me I have a family medicine 
against the frowns of fortune,) I ought to know at least the symptoms of 
your malady. 

I know your constitution somewhat ; it is too eager for stormy weather 
and easily becomes feverish. Mine you know is a quiet temperament. 
Under the severest circumstances I have never found so much relief as 


from having recourse to religious contemplation. A firm belief in the - 


merits of our Saviour, and prayers for God’s grace with a steady en- 
deavour to act up to our principles of Christianity, will soften most of 
the evils we can meet with here ; and will weaken much their effects by 
withdrawing our attention to prospects of more moment in the world to 
come. Upon the events of this life our control is very imperfect ; but for the 
next, we have only to believe, and act as well as we can up to our belief : 
and our hopes are encouraged, not by our own weak efforts at perfection, 
but by the unbounded kindness of a Saviour, who suffered for us. 

I wish I was with you for a few days: for I don’t like to hear my 
friend complain, without affording him every service I can do him, and 
perhaps I could be personally useful: but my family requires every 
moment which the management of my other affairs will permit me to 
bestow ; and I only have pleasure in managing my estate for their benefit. 
If I can’t come to you, why should you not break through all constraint, 
and come and spend a few weeks with me ? 

Plain fare and wholesome air would strengthen your nerves, and the 
sound of the sea would drive out the noise of that second Babel, the 
Bank of England. 

My ccholars, who surround me, are now ready to detail to me the 
information they have been gathering this morning. I must therefore 
assume the pedagogue, and hasten to subscribe myself with best wishes 
to Mrs Soane and you, Very faithfully Yours, 

R. Burpon. 


THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE 


13% July, 1812. AGREEMENT BETWEEN GEORGE BooTH 'TYNDALE AND 
JoHN SOANE 


Soane was now engaged upon his last home, No. 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
He had gone into the Fields in 1792—4 when he built No. 12, and by arrange- 
ment, 1st June, 1808, with his friends the T'yndales, then occupying No. 13, 


1 Soane’s troubles with his sons had begun, but no doubt had not yet become 
public. (John not well, and unwilling to work. G.S.’snovel published April 26, 
1812.) Hehad given up the Ealing House (see account of Pitzhanger Manor) with 
great reluctance in accordance with his wife’s earnest desire. It may well be 
regretted that Soane did not avail himself of the respite of his old friend’s invita- 
tion and view his troubles from a distance in the light of the sympathetic advice of 
his calm and experienced old fellow-traveller. 
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he had already acquired the rear portion, or stable building, of No. 13, 
and had rebuilt it as his Office and Museum.! This was largely an outcome 
of his appointment as Professor of Architecture (1806), as he then fully 
realized the deficiencies of the Academy equipment for the instruction of 
the students. Similarly this rebuilding of No. 13 was now made more 
imperative by the giving up of Pitzhanger, Xmas, 1810, and the removal 
of his collections there to L.I.F. (‘ 1812, July 2. At home all day about 
plans of next house,” S.N.B.). He therefore on July 13, 1812, arranged 
to exchange houses, giving up No. 12 to the Tyndales, and pulling down 
and rebuilding No. 13 for himself. Later on (1824) he rebuilt No. 14, 
using the back portion for the new Picture Gallery, or Hogarth Room, 
so that the whole eventually consisted of the centre house No. 13 and the 
back portions of Nos. 12, 13 and 14, which gave a length to the Museum 
at the rear of ninety feet. 

In May, 1800, Soane had submitted to the Trustees of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields plans and views of some intended new buildings, extending the 
whole length of the North side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Probably there 
were no funds available for such an extensive scheme. Soane always 
regretted that he had been obliged to deal with his Museum in such a 
piecemeal fashion. There is in the Model Room of the Soane an inter- 
esting perspective, by J. Gandy, A.R.A., of a more monumental design 
for the front extended to the width of three houses. ‘This was made in 
January, 1813, after No. 13 had been built, and was therefore an idea for 
Nos. 13, 14 and 15, if the last named could have been acquired. At this 
time the houses in the Fields were still good residential mansions, and Soane 
was greatly annoyed later on when, in 1828, some tenants of the last house 
he built, No. 14, obtained possession, by a sham introduction as a private 
family, and thereupon proceeded to use the house as legal chambers. 

The rent of No. 12 in 1813 was agreed at £130 a year for sixteen years. 

Soane removed the stained glass, book cases, etc., also the mahogany 
doors between the two drawing-rooms, and the grate in the back room, 
or study. ‘The insurance was to be £2,000. When the top story was 
added to No. 13, a Mr. Stanley wanted it carried over No. 12 as well, 
but Tyndale objected to the inconvenience while they were in the house; 
from this it would appear that the former had acquired the head lease, 
or perhaps reversion. ‘The new house building proceeded very rapidly. 
Possession of No. 13 was obtained July 13, and pulling down began on 
the 17th, and was completed on August 1. On the 3rd they began to 
trench for the back front wall, and next day at 9 a.m. began to lay bricks. 
The parlour floor was built in a week, 11-18th August. On October 6 
the two statues on the fagade were put up, and the upper part of the scaffold 
began to be removed. Slating * began on October 9; and on the 13th 
the whole building was completely covered in. 


1 The European Magazine, November, 1812, has ‘‘ Observations on the house 
of John Soane, Esq., Holborn Row, Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” with a view. The 
writer states that he remembers J. S. from his academical days, also that the 
Museum is open to Students. 3 

* Later on, when a story was added, this was altered to a copper flat, and in 
modern times to a lead roof, 
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“Nov. 27. About plan of bookcases of great room.” 

“ Dec. 25. Dined at house, eleven in all.” (S.N.B.) 

It is interesting to note that the scaffold to the portico of the New College 
of Surgeons, by George Dance, R.A., had been removed early in September 
(1811) the year before. 

Thomas Leverton, architect and surveyor, had called at No. 13 L.I.F. 
in September, and seen no objection to the new projecting facade; but 
Soane was now harassed by Kinnaird, the local or district surveyor, who 
was moved to object to this very Soanic scheme of open arches in front 
of the actual wall of the house. Newspaper attacks! were being made 
on the design. ‘The opposition was factitious, and Soane defended his 
building with success in the Courts. He was supported by experienced 
surveyors, as the following letter testifies. 


JOHN CRUNDEN to JOHN SOANE 
HEREFORD STREET, 28¢ October, 1812. 
My bear Sir, 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you this morning I have made the 
enclosed memorandum, which I send you to be disposed of as you think 
proper. I hope I shall be able to attend at the Sessions House tomorrow, 
but whether I do, or not, my hearty good wishes will be with you. 

and I am, My Dear Sir, Ever most truly Yours, 
J. CRUNDEN. 


Note.——The memorandum has not been preserved, and there is only 
one other letter from Crunden, as follows: 


J. CRUNDEN To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
HEREFORD ST., OXFORD St, 13% Nov. 1824. 
My Dear Sir, 

Having surveyed the Parishes of Saint Pancras, Paddington, and Saint 
Luke at Chelsea under the Building Act of Parliament from its com- 
mencement in 1744, and being now in my 84" year, and feeling my 
strength unequal to so extensive a survey, I have resigned the Parish 
of Saint Pancras ; to which a Surveyor is to be appointed by the Magis- 
trates of the County of Middlesex on thursday the 24 of December, at 
Hick’s Hall; and Mt Henry Baker, a son of Sir Robert Baker, being 
a candidate, and well qualified to fill the Office, I shall esteem it as a 
particular Favor done to myself, if you will have the goodness to give 
him your Vote and Interest. 

I am, My Dear Sir, Your most faithful and very humble Servant, 

' J. CRUNDEN. 

The election will be from 1 to 3 o’Clock. 

1 Morning Post, September 30 and October 2, October 14. Morning Chronicle, 
October 13, has an account of the trial on the 12th at Bow Street. Wetherall and 
Const appeared for Soane. Read and Nares, the magistrates, decided in his 
favour. The D.S. then applied for a mandamus, Court of King’s Bench, Noy- 
ember 18, before Lord Ellenborough. Mr. Jekyll for D.S. Refused. 
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Note.—¥ohn Crunden. Born in Sussex (1740-18287). Considered to 
have been a pupil of Henry Holland (Arch. Dict.). Published in 1765 
Designs for Ceilings, 12 pl. folio, London. 1768, Convenient and Ornamental 
Architecture, 70 pl. quarto; also 1770, 1791 and 1797. 1770, foiners’ 
and Cabinet Makers’ Darling, 60 pl. 8vo, etc. 

It seems doubtful what actual work can be assigned to him except an 
Assembly Room at Brighton, and, in Kraft’s (1809) Plans des Plus Beaux 
Yardins, the first eight plates are given to a villa built at Fulham(?). The 
front of Boodles’ in St. James’s Street is attributed to him by the writer of 
the letter-press to T. Malton’s Pict. Tour London and Westminster, 1791, but 
it is not claimed in any of J. C.’s own books. It is however a fact that 
the interior of the Great Room on the rst floor bears a close resemblance 
to the details of the Old Assembly Room at Brighton, now refitted in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Brighton. In 1767 he was an unsuccessful competi- 
tor for the Town Hall, Hertford (James Adam). 


R. BURDON, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


CASTLE EDEN, December 17, 1812. 

/ My DEAR SOANE, 

' T have more than once had a strong desire to have a peep at Your 
castle in Linc’s Inn Fields, both for the sake of saying how d’ye do to 
its inhabitants, and also to see by what extraordinary outworks you 
have fortified Yourself, so as to provoke the attacks of an angry Sur- 
veyor. 

I was glad to see however that you had defended Yourself and castle 
strenuously, and successfully. You have, in martial language, “‘ Covered 
Yourself with glory.” 

I now enclose something to help to pay Your lawyer’s bills. . 
The late accounts from Russia will, no doubt, have given you great 
satisfaction, and I trust that Soult and the leaders of the French Army 
in Spain will be quick and resolute to seize the propitious moment for 
tranquillizing all Europe, by the exclusion of Bonaparte from the throne 
of France, if he be so fortunate as to escape from Russia with the wreck 
of his army. Soult must be bought by a carte blanche, and his army 
could effect a Restoration, I think, with little or no bloodshed. ‘Thus, 
I presume, that people amuse themselves in speculating, but I am sur- 
prised that none of the French Princes have ventured to approach the 
scene of action to give a chance to such an explosion. I am the most 
busy fellow you can imagine in pursuit of farming, not so much from 
choice, as from necessity, which takes away much of its pleasure, altho 
perhaps it sharpens the feelings on the side of profit, like the sensations 
of the needy gambler. 

I have been fortunate this year in getting a fine crop of wheat well 
stacked, and am now anxious about the sale of part of it to the best . 
advantage : we farmers dont wish You citizens to be quite starved, but 
we desire that you may suffer the pains of Tantalus to a certain point, 
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so that being very keen, and abundantly rich, we may empty our sacks 
into your stomachs, and Your purses into our pockets, and after all you 
get the substance, and job us off with your . . . paper. 

Alas! I have started the subject of a volume, having arrived at the 
end of my paper. 

Adieu. Remember my wife and me to Mrs Soane, with the best of 
the season to you both, Yours very truly, 

R. Burpon. 

When you see Morland tell him he may expect a letter from me, for 

I want to hear how he does. Wife and szx all well. 


JOHN BRITTON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., CHELTENHAM 
Dear Sir, Aug e27, 1813. 

I am very much obliged and gratified by Your friendly letter, which 
I intended to have answered on the day it arrived: but incessant occu- 
pation with draftsmen, engravers, printers and their devils have occupied 
every moment of my time. I steal a few moments now to thank you 
for your remembrance and to apprise you of our present arrangements. 
On Monday we start by the Marlbro’ (?) coach to Hungerford, then we 
proceed to Littlecot, Great Bedwin, Marlbro’, Avebury, Devizes, Ames- 
bury, Salisbury, Wilton, Fonthill, Frome, Bath, Bristol, etc. etc. Romney, 
Glastonbury. 

I have often wished that I had been in Your company at Tewkesbury, 
Gloucester etc. You with such apergu I must have derived pleasure 
and instruction. ‘The latter indeed always produces the former. Mal- 
mesbury and Dorchester must afford you some amusement, for the 
churches of both are curious and interesting. My account of Redcliffe 
church is at length complete, and thus I have disburthened myself of 
one load. My fourth and Jast Vol of Architectural Antiq’ will be 
finished soon after Xmas; and at the same time will commence a new 
source of anxiety and pleasure, The Cathedral Antiquities. 

I shall not complete my account of Dulwich till my return from the 
country. Mr Bray wishes me to be as copious as I please. I have 
ample materials. 

On our return to London we expect to see your new house, com- 
pletely finished ; and also expect to see it a perfect and elegant specimen 
of architectural finishing. The drawing room floor will be both com- 
modious and handsome, but the library will far surpass the other. 

Mrs B joins me in my sincere respects to Mrs Soane, and also begs 
to be kindly remembered to you. 

Clarke promises to give Northcote a little castigation for his slovenly 
ill-written, undigested vol. called a “ Life of Reynolds.” 

Believe me, Your obliged and obedient Serv, 
J. BRITTON, 
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Note To BritTron’s LETTER, August 27, 1813 


¥Yohn Britton, F.S.A. “ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. 
Represented and illustrated in a series of views, etc. of various ancient 
English edifices, with historical and descriptive accounts of each. 5 Vols. 
4to, London, 1807.” 

“An Historical and Architectural Essay relating to Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol, illustrated with plans, views, and architectural details.” 4to, Lon- 
don, 1813. 

*‘ Cathedral Antiquities. WHistorical descriptive accounts of the Cathe- 
drals of Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Norwich, Oxford, Winchester, 
Lichfield, Hereford, Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Peterborough, Gloucester, 
and Bristol.” 4 Vols. 4to, London, 1816-36. 

Northcote’s Life of Sir Foshua Reynolds, P.R.A. (1723-1792) (published 
1813), is not in the Soane; but, despite the criticism, it contains some 
very valuable side-lights on the master, as seen by his pupil, and fellow 
countryman, James N., R.A. (1746-1831). 

Britton’s reference to Soane’s new house building is particularly interest- 
ing and valuable. It is evident that he had seen and appreciated the 
plans, and his prediction as to the internal effect was fully justified. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. were included in the party of eleven who dined on 
December 25, no doubt at No. 12. ‘The Soanes seem to have been at 
Chelsea. 

“1813, Oct. 7, 10. Moving into No. 13. Drank tea first time in new 
Study. 11 Dined first time in new Study.” 

The reference to Dulwich is evidently to Manning’s Surrey : 

Owen Manning. ‘“‘ The History and Antiquities of the County of Surrey. 
Compiled from the best and most authentic historians, valuable records 
and MSS., with a facsimile Copy of Domesday, continued by W™ Bray.”’ 
3 Vols. folio, London, 1804-1814. (Rev. O.M., antiquary; 1721-1814.) 


EPISODE 15 


The Friendship with the Hoflands 


B. HOFLAND to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
9 PERCY (?) STREET, Monday Morning (May 22nd, 1813). 

Dear Sir, 

Mr Hofland ' informed me that you did me the honour to enquire 
after my humble publications, and that you are at present deprived of 
M's Soane’s society: these circumstances induce me to send these 
little matters for your perusal in some hour not better employed; a 
liberty I should not have taken if I had not been told by sensible and 


a Mrs. S.N.B., “1813, March 5. Dined here. Mr. Burdon, 1; Britton, 2; 
Pilkington, 4; Sanders, 2; Mr. Hofland, 1; Selves, 2—(12).” 
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good men that, altho’ addressed to children, they had read them with 
much interest. 

Should I be so fortunate as to contribute in the slightest degree to 
your amusement and comfort during the period of your domestic soli- 
tude 1 I shall be truly happy. Accept my sincere wishes that M'S Soane 
may reap all possible advantage from her journey, and believe me with 
the truest deference, 


Your Obliged and faithful Servant, 
Bar® HOFLAND. 


N.B. These form a small part of my scribbling labours but are all 
I have by me. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To MRS. HOFLAND, 9 PERCY (?) STREET 
De 2 Maya ois. 
My pear Mapam, 
I know (not ?) how to acknowledge sufficiently your kind attention. 
I have read the books with pleasure and profit, particularly The Son 
of a Genius. Were I to (be ?) express on the subject, I might appear 
guilty of flattery :—I will therefore only repeat my thanks, sincerely 
hoping you will publish many such works for the advantage of the rising 
generation : 
I remain, dear Madam, Your truly obliged and obedt Serv. 
JOHN SOANE. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To MRS. HOFLAND 
EW... OF une, 1913. 
My pear Mapam, 

You most kindly, not long since, presented me mental food of a very 
pleasing kind :—as I have neither poetry nor pallid prose at command 
allow me therefore in remembrance of your kindness to offer the fruits 
of my labours in a dispossessed hour of yesterday—and altho’ I must 
admit the poor fish were obtained at the expense of feeling, I trust how- 
ever they will be in some degree palatable. 

With kind regards to M* Hofland, believe me, Your very obliged and 
obedt Serv. 

(From rough copy not signed.) 


Note To Letter, May 22, 1813, with Soane’s replies of May 22 and June 6. 


Barbara Hofland (1770-1844), daughter of Robert Wreaks, a manufac- 
turer, was bornin Sheffield. On her father’s early death she was brought up 
by a maiden aunt, as her mother married again. Her first essay, “‘ Charac- 


1 Mrs. S. N.B., ‘‘ May 13, Thursday. Set off for Bath, arrived there Friday, 
6 o’clock.” 
Miss Smith had come to town on Tuesday, 11th, and probably went with her. 
This entry is the end of Mrs. Soane’s Note Books. 
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teristics of some leading inhabitants in Sheffield,’ appeared (1795) in a 
local paper. In 1796 she married 'T. Bradshaw Hoole, merchant of that 
town, who died two years later of consumption. ‘The first child, a daughter 
(b. 1797), died, but a boy (1798) lived and was four months old at the time 
of his father’s death. Her invested property was lost by the failure of a 
firm. A volume of her poems, dedicated to Countess Fitzwilliam, was 
published (1805) by subscription, 2,000 copies, and she tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to start a Boarding School at Harrogate. 

Thos. Christopher Hofland (1777-1843), born at Worksop, Nottingham- 
shire, was the son of a rich manufacturer of cotton mill machinery, who 
moved to London in 1790, failed and became poor. Young Hofland, 
after some tuition under John Rathbone, started as a landscape artist, 
exhibiting at the Academy 1799-1805, while living with his parents at 
Kew. In 1805-8 he was teaching at Derby and then moved to Doncaster 
and Knaresborough, two or three miles from Harrogate, where he met 
and married Mrs. Barbara Hoole (1808). In 1811 he returned to London 
and lived in Newman Street.1 He made copies of the pictures at the 
British Institution, Russell Street, and in 1814 gained the prize of a hundred 
guineas for “‘ A Storm off Scarborough.” ‘The picture was bought by 
the Marquis of Stafford. 

In 1816 Mr. Hofland undertook the illustration, and his wife the text, 
of an illustrated account of “‘ White Knights ”’ for the Duke of Marlborough, 
privately printed in 1819, but, not being paid, the expense incurred involved 
him in financial difficulties. Mrs. Hofland brought out The Clergyman’s 
Widow (1812), Merchant's Widow (1814 S), Ivanowna (1813 8). Son of a 
Genius, her best book, had appeared in 1812 (new edition); earliest in 
B.M. (1816 ?). Shealso wrote a pamphlet on the Queen Caroline Question, 
and Poetical Illustrations (1832 S). 

In May, 1821, Hofland had an exhibition of his pictures in New Bond 
Street. ‘They were chiefly views of the Lake Scenery. ‘“‘ Richmond Hill ” 
was engraved by Charles Heath. “‘ A View of Hampstead” is in the 
V.& A.M. He published in 1839 the British Angler’s Manual, being an 
enthusiastic fisherman. In 1840 he visited Italy for nine months on behalf 
of Lord Egremont. He left Richmond for Leamington in 1842, where he 
died of cancer. 

A Memoir by his son, Thos. Rich* Hofland (died 1876), appears in the 
2d Edition (1848) of the British Angler. 

Mrs. Hofland’s Life was written by Ramsay and dedicated to Lady 
Mildred Hope. It has a frontispiece portrait of her in old age, engraved 
by Finden. Her monument is in Richmond Church. She wrote about 
sixty works in her forty years of authorship. 

Her son by the first marriage, Frederick Hoole, entered Holy Orders 
and became curate of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. He died March 16, 1833, 
age 34. A monument to him is in the church, 


1 By the Soane Letters it appears that they moved to 10, Montpelier Row, 
August, 1816. ‘Their acquaintance with the Soanes seems to have started at the 
end of 18rr when Mrs, Soane called on Mrs. Hofland as a stranger in London. 
Soane may have known Hofland at a much earlier date. (E. 20, p. 207, and 
E221, Pp. 230.) 
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Miss Mitford, authoress of Our Village (1824), was a friend, and a fe ./ 
of Barbara’s letters are in the published collection, but are of inferior 
interest to those now given. Miss Mitford describes her, “‘ She is womanly 
to her fingers’ ends, and as truth-telling and independent as a skylark.”’ 


Note.—* S.”” Works marked “S ” are in the Soane Library. 


JOHN SOANE to MRS. HOFLAND, 1 Nov., 1814 


My pear Mapam, 

I am mortified that you should attach so much importance to a circum- 
stance which I had no wish to remember. I gave you, my dear Madam, 
credit (?) for Your kind intention, and although the esteem of such a 
person as Yourself is the wish of my heart and the greatest satisfaction 
of my life, it is painful to me to be praised, and that publickly, for what 
I have no pretensions to. 

As to the letter,’ it had been on my table several days. The servant 
saw it when I was from home and took it to Your house, supposing it 
had been left for that purpose. 

I am, Dear Madam, Very truly Yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—The above is from a rough and much corrected copy. It refers 
to the Merchant's Widow (see below). 


Note To Letter, 1 Nov., 1814 


The copy in the Soane of The Merchant’s Widow and her Family, by the 
author of The Officer’s Widow and her Family, Clergyman’s Widow and 
Family, Daughter in Law, etc., London, 1814, is endorsed “‘ John Soane, 
Sat. 24 Sept. 1814.” 

“‘T first heard of this novel and it was purchased on Monday 26.” 

It is a small work of 236 octavo pages and deals with the bringing up of 
a family by a widow whose husband has died, through the failures and dis- 
tresses amongst business men during the Great War, after the interval of the 
brief peace of Amiens, 1802. It is in the manner of Charlotte Yonge (1823— 
1901), toinstance a recent author. On page 76 Soane appears by name and 
hence the endorsement just quoted. He was much annoyed, and Mrs. 
Hofland greatly confused, at the liberty she had taken. She protested 
that she had already regretted her slip of the pen, and had cancelled all 
the copies she could recall, and that it was an unfortunate chance that 
the copy, which his servant had bought, happened to be one of the few 
sold in the South with his name in it. 

The future of Edward Daventree,” ‘‘ a lovely boy about six years old at 
the commencement of the present century,” 5 in the family of 7, is being 
discussed, and the small boy (age 14?) says ‘““ Dear Mamma, make me a 
Mr. Soane.”’ It appears that he had entertained this fancy ‘‘ ever since 


1 Insert here ? “‘ and which by the way I will thank You to let me know what it 


contained.” : 
2 Mrs. Hofland’s son, Frederick Hoole, b. 1798, died of consumption in 1833. 
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I went with you one morning in London to see Mr. Soane.” “ Mrs. 
Soane and you were talking either about poems, or routs, or something 
I did not understand, I suppose: so Mr. Soane took me by the hand, and 
led me into a very beautiful place like the inside of a house, open from 
top to bottom ;1 and it was full of beautiful tops of columns, and pieces 
of pillars, and statues, one of which was very large and exceeding grand ; 
and he told me which of these things came from Greece, and which from 
Rome, and told me they were objects of study to him.” ‘Then the boy 
recollected he had already been shown the Rotunda at the Bank, and had 
been told ‘‘ Mr. Soane built it, and it is worthy of his genius.” He did 
not know what was meant by “ genius,’’ but found it out while he talked 
with Mr. Soane. ‘‘ Yes, Mamma, I thought his genius was someway in 
his eyes, they were so bright and quick, and yet looked so kind and gentle : 
but I know better now; I know that genius is in the mind: but that is 
no reason why it may not be seen in the eyes sometimes, you know, Mamma.” 
The Mother says: ‘‘ Happily for you and me, Mrs. Soane is one of those 
who have not forgotten us in our retreat; and in my next letter to her I 
will inquire how far it will be in my power to forward your wishes. I 
am well aware that to call on Mr. Soane for generous exertion or prudent 
counsel is to employ his heart and his mind in their proper sphere.” 

Soane next appears (on page 188) as the transmitter of the good news of 
returning prosperity, and apparently the family come up to London and 
stay with Mr. and Mrs. Soane. Edward, who is now about fifteen, con- 
gratulates Henry, the eldest, on his good fortune and remarks, ‘“‘ I hope 
you will let me build you a beautiful Etruscan Villa, and my mother an 
Italian Cottage.” ‘“‘ Bravo, my little fellow!’ exclaimed Mr. Soane ; 
“this is better than even feeling the ruling passion strong in death, for 
it sheds the lustre of enthusiasm over the sweetest moments of existence.’ 
It may be taken as quite certain that this last sentence is direct from Soane. 
It is absolutely in his manner, in fact the whole episode is translated, I 
feel sure, from Mrs. Hofland’s actual experience at the time. Frederick, 
her son, born in 1798, would be between 13 and 14 at the end of 1811 or 
beginning of 1812. He may have had a passing desire to become an 
architect. Eventually he entered the Church and became curate of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. 

About the end of the book (page 232) we part with the young architect. 
“Edward, far from relaxing in his elegant and useful pursuit, applies 
himself with double diligence to study, under the direction of his invaluable 
friend ; and as his judgement matures, and the visions of youthful imagina- 
tion become enlightened by genius, and consolidated by study, there is 
every reason to hope that he will become the Soane, or Wyatt, of a future 
day: the excellence of his disposition, the simplicity and suavity of his 


1 Evidently the Museum at the back of No. 13, built 1808, which was entered 
from No. 12 before No. 13 was rebuilt (1812). The Hoflands came to London in 
1811 and lived in Newman Street, and the acquaintance seems to have begun by 
the end of that year. See letter November or December, 1815, E. 20, p. 206. 

“Memo. April 5, 1814. Mrs. H.’s son, Frederick, to go to Watson and 
Pritchett. F. to live with latter. Frederick now with Mr. Medland, his master.” 
Note by J. S. (See Harrogate visit, E. 21, p. 209.) 
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manners, and the rectitude of his principles bid fair to place the brightest 
jewel in that crown of fame, which his talents are likely to procure him : 
for genius derives its brightest lustre from virtue and piety.” 

It is quite possible that the portrait of the widow and mother, Mrs. 
Daventree (on page 7), is drawn from that of Mrs. Soane, as it has certain 
features in common with such indications as exist, and in the absence of 

more direct accounts it seems worth quoting. 

_ ““Mr. Daventree was enabled to pursue a line of life agreeable to his 
situation, his judgment, and his principles, by being united to a lady, whose 
disposition and opinions entirely coincided with his own, and whose affec- 
tions were so entirely given to him and her children, that in every point, 
where she had formed a wish that did not precisely accord with his ideas, 
she had pleasure in abandoning it for his sake. This conduct, while it 
rendered her inexpressibly dear to him, inspired him with an uncommon 
anxiety to procure her every blessing and comfort in his power; and he 
felt as if he could never sufficiently guard one, whose tenderness rendered 
her so entirely dependent upon him; in fact he considered her as more 
dependent upon him than she really was, for Mrs. Daventree was not only 
an accomplished elegant woman, but (notwithstanding the mildness of 
her manners, and the gentle timidity which marked her conduct as a wife), 
she possessed a strong mind, an enlightened understanding, and that sense 
of power which is derived from the constant exercise of religious principles ; 
her sense of justice and integrity was particularly acute, for it had been 
early instilled into her mind by her venerable grandsire,t who was himself 
a merchant, and who had been brought up at a period when regularity 
and order were the peculiar characteristics of men of his description.”’ 

Mrs. Hofland’s sketches seem always to have been made from life and 
were apt to be too easily recognizable, as some “‘ Letters to Kinsfolk,”’ pub- 
lished in an obscure local paper, were traced as portraits of living people 
and reprinted to their and her annoyance. The Son of Genius is a sketch 
of her second husband. In the new edition (1816) towards the end 
occurs the Soanic phrase used as the motto of Part III (p. 211) of these 
letters. [The accent is unmistakable. 


EPISODE 16 
The Death of James Wyatt, R.A. 


JAMES WYATT To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Augt 4, 1812. 
My D Sr, 
Do name some day this week to dine wth me, except Friday, but if 
it should so happen that none but Friday will suit you, say Friday.— 
Should you be disengaged on Saturday, after I have been w'" you, 


1 Evidently George Wyatt, Albion Place, Builder, Mrs. Soane’s uncle, from 
whom Soane inherited a fortune. (See p. 5.) 
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I will make my visit to you later, say 2 oClock ; we will then (if you 
have no objection to complying w‘® a very anxious desire of my son 
Philip) to go to Pall Mall and see his model for Drury Lane ‘Theatre. 
He is extremely solicitous wt® me that you should see it and I do hope 
that you will gratify him. If this meets wt your approbation shall you 
have any objection to meeting Jack Taylor in Pall Mall and afterwards 
dining in Foley Place; I have made no engagement w‘? him nor ever 
mentioned the subject: but he some short time ago expressed to me 
a wish to see the model w*? he heard much of. 
Yrs, D Sir, most sincerely, 
James WyatT.! 

P.S. If you have no objection to this arrangement it does away the 

suggestion of any other day. 


M. C. WYATT, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ.,,POST OFFICE, 
CHELTENHAM 


(Endorsed: Just before Accident Sept. 1813.) 
HENRIETTA St, Augt 31, 1813. 

My Dear Sir, 

Finding you exceed the period you appointed for your return to town, 
I hope I may conclude justly that it is in consequence of the air of Chelten- 
ham agreeing well with you, and that you have already received much 
benefit from your excursion. I will not attempt to disguise how much 
I feel interested in your health and happiness, you know indeed how 
essential they both are to my welfare—but besides those sordid motives 
w" are planted by miserable penury in a breast (that it is my pride to 
believe) nature intended only for the noblest feelings ; allow me to 
assure you of my sincerest gratitude and friendship. Allow me to assure 
you that I am sensible of your regard for my father, w® alone would be 
no small tie upon mine: and the kind interest you and M's Soane have 
always shown for me, have made an impression upon my mind that no 
time will efface. I will say no more ! indeed I know not how I have been 
betrayed by my feelings to say so much, for I feel perfect confidence 
in your knowledge of my sincerity—and in fact I only sat down to inform 


1 James Wyatt’s wife was Rachel, and there were four sons, two of them archi- 
tects and one a sculptor: Benjamin Dean Wyatt (1775-1850?) architect. 
Mathew Cotes Wyatt (1777-1862), sculptor, and Philip, architect. There was a 
large family of Wyatts, Benjamin W., senior, having had several sons, as William, 
steward to Lord Uxbridge (whose sons T. H. and Mathew Digby became subse- 
quently architects). Joseph (b. 1739) was the father of Sir Jeffrey Wyattville 
(1766-1840), of Windsor Castle fame, and Samuel (3rd son) (1737-1807), who 
often acted for Fames, particularly being responsible for the Trinity House, Tower 
Hill Geert On part.) 

Drury Lane Theatre had been burnt, and was rebuilt by B. D. Wyatt. The 
front block is still in existence, but the auditorium was a failure and was recon- 
structed byS. Beazley. (SeeE. 7, p. 96, and September 14, 1819, E. 25, p. 334.) 
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Engraving by CG, Turner after M. C Wyatt. 
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you that my father return’d from Brighton yesterday and set off for 
Doddington last night leaving directions with me to write this note of 
invitation to you and M's Soane to beg you will both make Doddington 
in your way to town and to say that he is sure M? Codrington will be 
very happy indeed to see you, he returns to town the latter end of the 
week. 


Believe me, Dear Sir, Y?S faithfully, 
M. C. WyatrT.1 
Note.—This letter heralds the dramatic close of the astonishing career 
of James Wyatt (1748-1813), who in 1770-72 became famous with the 
building of the Pantheon (burnt 1792) in the Oxford Road. 


JAS WYATT, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., POST OFFICE, 
CHELTENHAM 


(Reposted to No. 12 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.) 
DODDINGTON, Sep" 274, 1813. 
My pear Sir, 

I am in great hopes that as you have prolonged your stay at Chelten- 
ham you have found real benefit from your excursion. 

Mr? Codrington and myself leave Doddington on Saturday, so that I 
am afraid I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you ’till we meet in 
London when I shall be most happy to find (you) quite recovered ; my 
best comp's to M's Soane—and believe me, D Sir, Y'8 most sincrY, 

Ja Wyatt. 

Endorsed: 2% Sept: 1813. Letter from M? Wyatt two days before 

his death. ‘ 


NaC WYATT, ESQ..-To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 LU-I. FIELDS 
Sunday, 5 Sept: 1813. 
My Dear Sir, 
How can I tell you that we have in an instant lost our father, and 
ah, our all, it impresses me with horror. 
yrs Affy, 
M. C. Wyatr. 
Endorsed: “5 Sept: 1813. M* C. M. Wyatt to announce the Death 
of his father 4 Sept: 1813—from Wyatt ! ” 


M. C. WYATT, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 12 L.-I. FIELDS 
MARLBOROUGH. Endorsed: “received September 8th, 1813.” 
My Dear Sir, 
In this hour of lamentation and the deepest affliction that it is possible 
for a poor mortal to suffer, I know you will participate the heartrending 
sorrow that I feel. Judge what I have lost in one fatal instant, the best 
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of fathers, the kindest of friends. Beyond the horrors of this distraction 
I see a void of dreary solitude more melancholy than words can describe. 
Every hour, every place, will remind me of the happiness I possessed in 
him, the greatest draw-back to w was a knowledge that I might at some 
period be deprived of him, and that seemed to warn me not to be too 
happy, but could never prepare me for this sad event. I know how 
you loved him, and indeed so did all who knew him. My God, with 
what delight we used to meet, and now to think that we shall meet no 
more, it is too severe. The tumult of my sorrow has left me a little 
calm w I employ to break your good heart. Indeed it is too much 
for me, O my dear friend, my heart is so full that I know not what to 
say. Great God, how awful, he never spoke or sighed, poor soul. That 
no body could defend him from the blow! His countenance is heaven. 
Pray see poor Tresham, who I am afraid to write to, and Cosway, for 
they both loved him. Comfort each other, for I know your affliction 
must be bitter. 
YS most true and Affec!y, 
MF Wada 


On May 2, 1814, Mrs. Wyatt writes in great distress and asks Soane to 
obtain a pension for her from the Royal Academy. 

““T have now no home whatever, or bed to sleep upon, I was in a moment 
left a widow totally destitute, I have no one to fly to for the smallest assist- 
ance.” Curiously enough she mentions in one letter that of the R.A. she 
only knows Cosway and Soane. 

Soane, with 8. P. Cockerell to help, drew up a form of “‘ Subscriptions 
for the relief of Mrs. Wyatt, widow of the late James Wyatt, Esq., Architect, 
Comptroller General of his Majesty’s Works, etc.” 

“The rare talents, personal integrity, amiable manners, and extensive 
employment of the late Mr. James Wyatt are well known, and, as it too 
often happens to men of genius to be regardless of their private affairs, 
and pecuniary interests, so it has been with him, that, notwithstanding 
his vast business and his moderate domestic establishment,? his sudden 
and melancholy death has left his affairs in such embarrassment that his 
widow is now entirely destitute, and there is no hope from his effects of 
any support for her, in the short remainder of a life passed hitherto in 
ample comfort. 

“ Several architects and other artists, from a high respect, etc. for Mr. 
James Wyatt, and lamenting that his widow . .. should be reduced to 
distress, who, if money had been his object, must have been left in affluence, 
have proposed to raise a subscription to purchase a small annuity for her 
support, now 70 years of age, hitherto used to all the indulgences of the 
fullest competence, but reduced by his sudden death to absolute want. 

“In this they hope to be assisted by those noble and liberal patrons of 


1 The carriage in which he was driving from Doddington was overturned, and 
he was killed on the spot. 


* He had a large and expensive family. 
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the late Mr. Wyatt, who have experienced his talents and disinterested 
integrity, as well as by other munificent promoters of the arts, and by those 
who have benefitted by his friendship.” 

On June 7, 1814, S. P. Cockerell writes, proposing to leave the members 
of the R.A. to Soane, and sending a few names, and sums, which he has 
collected; but three weeks later he writes again as follows : 


SAVILE Row, 27 June, 1814. 
My Dear Sir, 

I wish much to see you on poor Mrs. Wyatt’s business. I find things 
are even worse than was expected, and that there will be a large deficiency. 
Professional men, whom I have spoken to, are very lukewarm. 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
S. P. CocKERELL. 


Considering the monopoly enjoyed by Wyatt, and the rather ruthless 
way in which, by no doubt driven by his financial embarrassments, he had 
exercised it, this tepid feeling can easily be understood. Soane had suffered 
himself, when pushed aside in 1800 over the Houses of Parliament ; never- 
theless he now stood by the widow, who writes to him on December 8, 
1814: 


My DEAR SIR, 

Mathew (her son) will tell you what I have suffered since I saw you. 
It is not possible for me to express how grateful I feel to you for the great 
kindness I receive from you. 

I am with all good wishes to you, Your much obliged, Humble Servant, 

R(AcHEL) WYATT. 


R. HOLLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


MORETON HAMPSTEAD, 17 Sep", 1813. 
My DEAR SOANE, 

I was sorry to find by your last, that You wanted courage to come 
into Devonsh: I hope you attained your object of health at Chelten- 
ham.—Poor Wyatt! I am sure, with me, you will be grieved for his 
fate ; though upon the opening ! made, nothing will be natural than 
that you should make efforts to succeed him. I did not like sooner to 
interrupt your exertions. 

I am told Nash has great interest, but I hope You will be able to defeat 
it. The first leisure you have, let me know how you get on; I shall 
be happy to congratulate you. I know, formerly, it was the object of 
your wishes. 

If you had come down here from Cheltenham, You would have found 
Mr? Rowles,? who has been with me some days—and you might have 
joined our hunting and shooting parties, but perhaps You may think 


1 'The opening was of course the succession to he Surveyor-Generalship, to which 
Wyatt had succeeded in 1796 on the death of Sir Wm.Chambers. (E. 4, p. 50.) 
2 Mr. Rowles. See letters December, 1808, p. 136, E. 11. 
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you have been better engaged—though, in addition to these amusements, 
You would have had the opportunity of seeing your Irish friend and 
her daughter. Don’t let Nora 1 be troublesome to you these busy times. 
I am afraid poor Wyatt’s private affairs will turn out to be very much 
embarrassed. 
Adieu, with best wishes of all here, believe me, Very Sincerely Y', 
R. HOLLAND. 


Who are your great opponents ? for no doubt there will be a struggle. 


EPISODE 17 
Illness and Operation 


RICHARD HOLLAND, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


MORETON HAMPSTEAD, 27d March, 1814. 
My pear SOANE, 

You tell me that at no period have you been in any danger, and 
therefore I trust none is now to be apprehended. I shall hope to have 
better accounts of you soon. Your sufferings must have been great. 
I hope Your relief will be permanent. Yours has been a serious attack 
indecdere xs 

I shall be anxious to hear again from you after the interesting event 
you mention has taken place. I hope the greatest suffering will have 
been felt in the zdea. 

Your Daughter ? shall be acquainted with your kind sentiments to- 
wards her. She will be much concerned to hear of your sufferings. I 
think I told you she had two daughters. 

Your illness will have been very harassing to Mrs Soane. Pray 
make my kind regards to her and, Believe me, Ever, Most truly Yours, 

Rico? HOLLAND. 

Your sons would scarce remember me, I hope they are now com- 

fortably settled, and going on to Your satisfaction. 


Note.—26'® March, 1814, Holland again writes: ‘I received Your 
letter with great pleasure and satisfaction, after the absence of a few days 
from home, Iam extremely glad to hear the operation is over and that 
you are going on so well. It is some time ago now, and I am anxious 
You should use the first opportunity to report progress.” 


1 Nora Brickenden. See pp. 169 and 173, and E. 22, pp. 246-249. 

* Mrs. Bradley. E. 13, p. 169, and E. 21, p. 241. 

S.N.B. “1813, December 27. Dined at Crown and Anchor. Went to bed 
ill, very ill, continued a prisoner until March 28, except that I went out three . 
times for an hour or two before March 1, on which day the operation was 
performed, and I did not go out until March 28.” 
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March 31, 1814. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY Mr. SOANE’S EXPRESSION 


““Oh it was a bright day, it flew on wings of down,” 


alluding to his residence in Italy (1778-80). 


Yes ! *twas a bright, a lovely day, 
It flew on downy wing, 

Rich with the glowing sweets of May, 
And gemm/’d by dewy spring. 


Then Genius glanc’d with piercing 
eye 
O’er all her wide domain, 
Where still the mighty relics lie 
That mark her proudest reign. 


Exulting Youth the Guerdonscann’d, 
Prophetic Fame assigned, 

And glad Imagination plann’d 
New triumphs for the mind. 


Then were you blest—for blest is 
Youth 
In many a dream of Joy, 
The cold realities of Truth 
But mildew and destroy. 


> 


Yet say not, “‘ twas unlike this hour,’ 
Tho’ mark’d by varying pain, 
Where fierce Disease exerts her 
power 

And “ drags 


chain.” 


her length’ning 


Where, as the dull, slow moments 
roll, 
Hope flies the suffering bed, 
No more the Guardian of the soul, 
The pillower of the head. 


Yet stands there one beside that 
couch 
Than Hope, Youth, Fame, more 
dear, 
The languid pulse at her approach 
Still throbs, “‘ a friend is near.” 


And is not friendship’s holy Joy 
The dearest charm of life ? 
The Gold which boasts the least 
alloy 
And sterling in a wife ? 


In life’s gay hour, she too was gay, 
And gave to life its zest, 

But ’tis this long, long wintry day 
Reveals her goodness best : 


Reveals that love, by time unchanged, 
Warm, active, gentle, true, 
From every selfish thought es- 
tranged, 
She lives alone in You. 


No pang assails Your suff’ring frame 
But vibrates on her heart, 

No Joy her cheerful accents claim 
But what Your smiles impart. 


With such a friend a heart like Yours 
Enjoys a sweet repose, 

And even when it most endures 
A chastened pleasure knows. 


Note.—There is no signature, but from the handwriting, etc., it is prac- 
tically certain that Barbara Hofland is the author. 


ASTLEY COOPER to JOHN SOANE 


Dear Sir, 


(Postmark) May 4, 1814. 


For your handsome remuneration accept my best thanks. For your 
kindness to me at all times I shall be always grateful. 
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You bore Your operation so well that, next to Buonaparte, I consider 
You as the greatest hero of modern times. 
I am, Yours truly, 
ASTLEY COOPER. 


This was in acknowledgment of J. S. letter of April 26, 1814, as 
follows : 


Dear SIR, 

For your kindness and attention I can only return my most sincere 
acknowledgements : for your professional skill and attendance be pleased 
to accept the enclosed, and believe me, 

Dear Sir, Your much obliged and faithful servant, 
Jos: 

Astley Cooper, Esq. (note in margin of copy) “‘ one hundred pound note. 

March 23, 1814. No. 14996.” 


EPISODE 18 
The Rise of fohn Nash 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
GUILDFORD STREET, March 13, 1814. 
Dear SIR, 

I do not call upon you today, as I intended, being so very deaf this 
morning, as to render any conversation that shall be audible to me, 
very injurious to yourself possibly ; I send back the paper you did me 
the favor to enclose. 

It sounds oddly to hear that any one is benefitted by “‘ knocking out 
an J,” yet in the nomenclature alluded to it serves to conceal, at least 
to render doubtful, circumstances usually called awkward instead of 
disgraceful, and which now are greatly obscured by time and the cover 
of notice by the fashionable world. Who that goes to Hay Hill would 
dream of the corner of Russell Street, and Your account of escape, 
and who would cast a thought upon the marshes of Lambeth amidst 
the Circean voluptuousness of the Isle of Wight? Oh you must have 
observed how much is done by gratifying animal propensities, the lovers 

i of good eating and drinking will be found to constitute a very large 
majority in the Pig Sty and the Palace, and in the intermediates; I 
have heard of such gourmandizing and drenching that the recital has 
created a vertigo; whence came the original supplies I wonder, and 
by what means are architectural compositions prepared under a sick 
headache. ‘The subject is hardly worth paper but as connected with — 
the art of puffing, of which, by the bye, is there not an example in this 
day’s Examiner ? 
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I have seen Mr. 'Tasher and proposed to call upon you tomorrow after- 
noon—I hope about two o’clock—upon that business. 

Mr. Astell’s account is enclosed in an open envelope that you may 
peruse and present it, if approved. I hope you advance in convalescence 
and am, Dear Sir, 


Very truly Yours, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


Note to Letter, March 13, 1814 


It seems certain that the cryptic passages in this letter refer to Fohn 
Nash, who comes into public prominence this year over the grand Peace 
Jubilee on August 1, 1814. He was already acting as Surveyor-General 
pro tem., since Wyatt’s sudden death on September 5, 1813, by direct com- 
mand, it is said, of the Prince Regent, for whom he was now erecting in 
the garden of Carlton House a Rotunda, 120 feet in diameter, in view of 
the reception of the Allied Sovereigns on their visit to England in June. 

“ Knocking out an i”? may mean that the name was originally Naish. 
There are two portrait painters, J. and W. Naish, of Leicester Square 
and the Strand in the R.A. Catalogue of 1793 and onwards. Nash appears 
as an exhibitor 1797-1805. In 1798 he sent ‘“‘ a design for a conservatory 
for his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales.’? Henry Holland died in 
1806, after which there was an end of good taste, whether at Carlton House 
or at Brighton (Pavilion, Nash, 1817-27). 

““ Marshes of Lambeth.’ The reference seems to determine Nash’s 
London birth, and “‘ the corner of Russell Street ’’? might relate to his early 
activities as a measurer and speculative builder. Britton’s statement on 
this matter, though contradicted in the Architectural Dictionary, is likely 
to have been right, as Soane and Spiller must have known all about Nash. 

The Examiner, March 6, 1814, has a short article, ‘‘ Hints for improving 
London,” beginning : 

“It is always wise (says a correspondent) to endeavour to benefit by 
misfortune. The late fire at the Customs House suggests’’ etc. A 
programme is then sketched out of embanking the Thames by a terrace 
like Somerset House, new streets on the Surrey side, the removal of Fleet 
and Newgate Markets, and a great street across the Metropolis from the 
Obelisk in St. George’s Fields to Islington. ‘This ‘““ when done would 
tend in part to reduce this great mass of deformity to something like shape 
and beauty. ... The present is the time to set about it, and if hints, 
such as above, should meet the eyes of those concerned, it is hoped they 
might induce them to profit by them.”’ ‘This is all quite in the Nash manner, 
as, armed with a yard-long rule, he was given to bisecting the map of 
London in all directions with vast avenues of demolition, on paper. 


John Nash (1752-1835) is said to have been in the office of Sir Robert | 


Taylor 1 (died 1788). He is also said to have retired early to Wales and 


1 Benjamin Ferrey, in his very confused Life of A. W. Pugin, says that the latter’s 
father Augustus P. (b. 1762) came to London after the death of Louis XVI. (Jan- 
uary 21, 1793), and was taken into Nash’s office; that Nash, Pugin and Mathews 
were in Wales (1796) performing The School for Scandal at Caermarthen, Nash 
being Sir Peter Teazle. He adds that the playbill with names is in existence. 
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then returned to London, about 1793(?). He won a prize for laying out 
Regent’s Park in 1793. See also page 29 as to his affair with Burdon 1 
and Soane over the Sunderland Bridge (foundation stone April, 1793). 
In 1812 he was concerned with Highgate Archway and the Regent’s Canal. 
1813-16, Regent Street ; 1822-4, All Souls’ Church; 1821-5, Regent’s 
Park with nine terraces. 1825-7, Buckingham Palace. He retired, after 
George IV’s death (1830), to his house, East Cowes Castle, which, from the 
reference in this letter, he must have owned in 1814. He died there May 13, 
1835, in his 83rd year. His reign ended with that of his friend and patron 
the Regent and King, George IV. Parliamentary enquiries in 1831 into 
the affairs of Buckingham Palace and the Marble Arch, as well as that of 
his house in Waterloo Place, Lower Regent Street (1823), clouded his end. 

His portrait by Lawrence is at Jesus College, Oxford, and his bust at 
the R.I.B.A. 

John Britton died in 1857. His rambling Autobiography in three parts, 
published 1850 (pages 440-41, Vol. I), says: 

‘* Our first news of Mr. Nash is of his being a miniature painter, next 
as a scene painter to a company of itinerant players in Wales, where my 
old friend, Mr. Pugin, joined him. 

“We afterwards hear of him in London, living with a Mr. Edwards, a 
relation, in Bloomsbury Square, and of some adventures after his residence 
there. It is not surprising that a young man of his temperament and early 
associations was guilty of some irregularities and eccentricities.” 

Britton quotes “‘ the learned author of The Handbook to London”? to 
the effect that the building of the New Palace was the result of a “‘ mere 
juggle on the part of the King and his Architect,’ and adds, ‘‘ Yet with 
immense business and consequent large income, the architect’s habits 
and heedless expenditure exhausted his funds, and he died at his house 
in the Isle of Wight, leaving his second wife a widow, who became a 
pensioner on Sir John Soane ? and other friends.” 


JOHN NASH, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


6 o'clock Thursday, 20 April, 1815. 
DEAR SOANE, 

I think the above, introduced where you please, splits the charge 
where it should, and establishes Your principle that the Architect should 
pay for the measuring. 

Ever, Dear Soane, Yours, 
J. NasH. 


Note.—Soane and Smirke had had referred to them, for their opinion, 
by the Surveyor-General, a charge of over £400 for the services of a Clerk 
of Works, which was Ransidesed excessive. The referees evidently con- 
sidered that, if measurement work was included, it was excessive, and that 


1 Also his letter May 18, 1814, to Soane (page 201), and December 5, 1818 ~ 
(page 304; also page 356). 


* The Editor has not so far come across evidence of this, but Britton oui) 
be likely to know. 
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Nash should specify how much was to be deducted if the charge was limited 
to the actual services of the Clerk of Works as such, ‘The astute Nash 
was not going to oppose Soane on ground where he had good reason to 
know his colleague would be inflexible. He reserved his trump card for 
matters more important and profitable, as we shall see in 1821-2 (E. 28). 


B. C. STEPHENSON, ESQ. (SURVEYOR-GENERAL), to JOHN 
SOANE, ESQ. 
OFFICE OF WoRKS, 4 Fuly, 1815, 
Sir, 

I enclose for your information a List of the several Palaces, and Public 
Buildings, allotted to your district, as one of the attached Architects 
of His Majesty’s Office of Works, agreeably to the Commands of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury... . 

Hampton Court Palace, The Queen’s Palace (Buckingham House). 
All the Public Buildings under the care and superintendence of H.M. 
Office of Works, viz. 

In Whitehall and Westminster. The New Forest. Bushey Park, 
Richmond Park and Kew Gardens. 

I am, Sir, Your most obedient Servant, 
B. C. STEPHENSON. 


Note.—Seven years later we shall see how little this paper settlement 
was worth. (See Sept. 18, 1822, E. 28, page 351.) 

The Office of Works, after the death of James Wyatt, R.A., in 1813, 
had been reorganized under a political head, and Nash, Soane and Smirke 
had been appointed as ‘‘ Attached Architects”’; they had a retaining fee 
of £500 a year and were allowed to practise. 


EPISODE 19 
Napoleon’s Abdication and the Peace Celebrations, 1814 


R. FELLOWES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., HOLBORN ROW, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
May 20, 1814. 
Dear SIR, 

I rejoice that you are able to give me so good an account of yourself, 
and I trust a little time and a little patience, which I know you don’t 
want, will set all the matter right, which it will give me the greatest 
satisfaction to hear. 

You well know I live out of the world, and know but little, except from 
books, of what is passing in it, and therefore you will readily suppose 
that my opinion of politics will be very old fashioned, and out of date. 
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If Russia, Prussia, and Austria shall restore their respective shares of 
Poland, Venice etc., then I shall and ought to have a high opinion of 
our Allies—but if this is not done, then my opinion of them will do 
them no great credit. I have always considered the partition of Poland 
as one of the most dishonorable and inhuman actions of the last century,+ 
and if not the cause, at least the apology, for every fresh usurpation and 
robbery since. I cannot but think that the mass of the French nation 
must be pleased with the present order of things, but there are many 
certainly, perhaps considerable numbers, who have lived by rapine of 
every kind, who are displeased with having their means of subsistence 
withdrawn from them. Of these I dare believe the soldiers form the 
most considerable part, and these are a very dangerous part, and great 
coolness and temper will be necessary to keep these gentry in order and 
submission to the governmt. What I most fear is, that they will improve 
the government of France too much for the improvement of the people. 
The one must keep pace with the other, or mischief must ensue—too 
much liberty will do more harm than good. With respect to this country 
I think we want a frugal, plodding, minister, rather than a great man. 
Economy is the hinge on which this country must depend. The estab- 
lishment should be reduced in every possible way. ‘There is no im- 
mediate danger of a renewal of War, and we sh? avail ourselves of this 
interval to get rid of a part, at least, of our debt, which is the mill stone 
abt the neck of this Country. 

I could have wished Bonaparte and a few others had been brought 
to condign punishment, but yet I much doubt whether this could have 
been effected without a continuance of the war, for I am inclined to 
think the certainty of retaining their honors and their wealth induced 
the greatest part of Bonaparte’s officers and ministers to leave him— 
and this was certainly a very desirable object to obtain. 

The case of this country in Ch§ y® 24 time was very different. Then 
the old nobility remained—and their estates remained, and there was 
a continued correspondence kept up bet® it and Ch8 y® 24, In France 
the old nobility was nearly extinct, their estates gone, the property of 
the Church extinguished and religion turned out of doors. The King 
of France had little to depend on but the dread of past misery, and the 
popularity of the moment, and on this no sure dependence could be 
placed. For these reasons I am inclined to think the best plan has been 
follow’d, for certainly all those who were so closely connected with 
Bonaparte and have changed sides, must have lost the confidence of all, 
and Bonaparte’s own conduct has been such as to place him even below 


* Poland. 1st Partition Treaty February 17, 1792. Stanislaus resigns Crown, 
and final partition November 25, 1795. Reconstituted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
1gI9Q. 

Venice seized by Bonaparte 1797. ‘Transferred to Austrians 1814. Liberated 
1866. 
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contempt. An old Roman would have fallen on his sword, instead of 
wetting his handkerchief. Of all objects of contempt surely he is the 
greatest now in existence. If you complain of your friends dropping 
around you, how much more reason have I to do so. I am now the 
oldest gent" in this neighbourhood, except one, St J. Lambe. All 
my college friends are dead, the companions of my youth are gone— 
and you are one of the few of my friends remaining of even middle age. 
I have lately had some family misfortunes that have given me great 
concern, my eldest son has lost his wife, which to one with his dreadful 
complaint is a loss indeed. My 24 Son has lost a child, and my cousin, 
Capt” Fellowes, will I fear, never recover, at least not to enjoy (life ?). 
Formerly when my children were young, I pray’d for a continuance of 
life, but now they are able to take care of themselves (and I hope I have 
likewise taken good care of them) I no longer presume to offer up such 
a prayer. I read frequently the rot Sat® of Juvenal, which I agree with 
Bishop Burnet in thinking one of the best store-houses for sermons, 
but I leave this gloomy subj with my best assurances to you that I, 
(am ?) my Dear Sir, with my best respects to all, very sincerely Y* friend, 
Rost FELLOWES. 

Bonaparte is the best possible proof of the propriety of the obs® of 
Hooke, the historian: ‘that the same man is very different at different 
stages of life,” and therefore he gives the character of Caesar and other 
great men at various periods of their lives. What a different character 
w Bonaparte deserve before he went to Egypt,! before he went to 
Russia, and when he was sent to Elba. Whoever sh¢ read these characters, 
faithfully drawn, w4 not believe them to relate to the same person. 

Were I King of France, I should select such of the soldiers of Bona- 
parte as I considered the most disposed to his interest, and send them 
to the West Indies to recover St Domingo. As many might find their 
graves there, as at Moscow. ‘The yellow fever would be a new complaint 
to them. 


Note.—The British entered France October 7, 1813. Paris surrendered 
to the Allies March 31, 1814. Napoleon abdicated April 5, and arrived at 
Elba May 4. 


R. BURDON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CASTLE EDEN, May 18, 1814. 
DEAR SOANE, 
In the midst of all this rejoicing etc, how do you and your wife do ? 
Have you any time to think about money matters? If you have you 
will find a bill dated May 9t* on Mowbray & Co. for £44. Io. o. viz. 


1 His successful campaign in Italy 1796. Expedition to Syria and Egypt, 
February, 1799. Marengo, June 14, 1800. Emperor May 18, 1804. Auster- 
litz, December 2, 1805. War with Russia, June 22, 1812. 
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Half year’s interest of £1000 on bond, abating property tax, £22. I0. 0. 
Also 4 yrs. Int. at 4 per C. of £29. 13. 4. remaining prin- 

cipal of £500 lent on C. Eden, deducting prop. Tax. £5. 6. 8. 
Half yearly Instalment on do. (£280 remains due) £16. 19m 4, 


£44: 10. 6. 


All that has happened lately is so marvelous,’ that one hardly knows 
what to expect next : but I must own that I do not envy the good Louis ? 
his new subjects. I think he has the worst bargain; but if he could 
have taken over with him D? Willis and his medical staff, I should have 
thought it a good measure of precaution. But perhaps we cannot spare 
him very well ourselves. 

Pray tell me is it true that Mr Nash is the P ’s right hand man ? 

Shall I send up the model etc. of a center for an arch of stone over 
the Wear of 200 feet span, Estimate £17,000, or have you and Dt 
Hutton kept minutes of what passed on that memorable reference ? 
I am ashamed that Grimshaw has not yet sent his description of the 
braces etc. applied to Wearmouth Bridge. He has become a coal fitter, 
and his attention is diverted to other objects : but his word, as a Quaker, 
must be sacred, and I feel confident that it will reach us soon, and before 
Mr Milne’s prophecy takes place respecting the fall of the bridge. 

I think my little friend Marchant would have a rich harvest of heads 
to add to his collection, if he had not taken a composing draught at 
the Mint. But perhaps this assemblage of Great Personages will call 
out his faculties. His head of Pitt did him credit, and to that head, 
humanly speaking, we owe all that has followed. 

Mrs Burdon unites in kind regards, and wishes, to Mrs Soane and 
yourself, 


Yours, My dear Sir, very truly, 
R. Burpon. 


Major Smith spent 2 or 3 days with me this spring. His Regt is now 
at Edinburgh. 


Note.—D" Wiilis, the famous medical attendant on Geo. III during his 
mental attacks. See Fanny Burney’s account of him and his successful 
treatment of the case. 

Nash, of course, is the famous architect of the Regency Terraces, Regent 
Street, and of Buckingham Palace. Soane notes meeting Nash and the 
Committee of the “‘ New Street’ (Regent Street) SatY April 15, 1815. 

Milne. Robert Mylne, Scotch architect, built Blackfriars Bridge, and 
was afterwards Engineer to the New River Company (see page 524). 
R. M. was a member of the Architects’ Club (see page 67). 

Nathaniel Marchant, R.A. (1739-1816). Die Sinker to the Mint, whose. 
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portrait by John Jackson, R.A., is in the Soane, as well as two cases of casts 
of gems engraved by him and Edward Burch, R.A. He had been in Rome 
with Burdon and Soane (see page 30). 


W™ SMITH To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
PARK R., WESTON, May 28th, 1814. 
Dear Sir, 

I cannot refrain from suggesting to You that the Bank appears to 
me to afford capabilities for exhibiting a Féte to the Emperors on a 
scale more extensive, and with more picturesque effect, than almost 
any other place I can think of. If the Directors would entreat the public 
patience for 2 or 3 days, (only additional holidays) and would brave a 
small risque of fire, which might be made almost nothing, and would 
consent to open a small orifice in the sides of their strained and bursting 
Bags,—they might do wonders :—especially if by a covered way the 
Exchange should be united to the Bank, its Piazza floored and lighted, 
and the whole area formed into one vast tent, suitably decorated. You 
shall have the general distribution, I would entrust the colouring to 
Gandy, the Opera with the Army will find music enough; and as for 
substantial refreshments there need be no fear in that quarter. 

I am, Dr? Sir, Yrs very truly, 
W™ SMITH. 

Note.—The Emperors’ visit took place June, 1814. The suggestion here 
made was an excellent one, and the interior of the Bank would for once 
have been seen to real advantage. 


JOHN PATTESON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
NORWICH, June 14th, 1814. 


In the second page and 3% col" of The Courier of the 17" June (Monday) 
it is thus written : 

“The Emperor desired to see the able Architect, when M* Soane 
was introduced to him by M? Manning. He complimented M' Soane 
in a very particular manner on the grandeur of the work and shook 
him most cordially by the hand.” 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

I would rather have been a witness to the above scene, than to any 
other part of the festivities and shows which have been exhibited. I 
should like to send the paragraph in letters of gold to all your enviers and 
enemies, It was a proud moment for you and may you live many years 
to enjoy it. Give our love to M's Soane and believe me with truth and 
sincerity, 

Your old and faithful friend, 
JoHN PaTTEsoN.! 
See Es 3; p» 293 E: 13, p. 170, and E- 21, p. 215. 
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Note.—‘‘ When the Emperor Alexander was in England, I had the 
honour to be presented to his Imperial Majesty at the Bank, who, after 
expressing great approbation of that building, was pleased to command 
me to attend at the Pulteney Hotel with drawings of that great national 
structure. I took this opportunity of presenting other designs, which 
his Imperial Majesty accepted ” (Soane’s Book, 1830 Ed., Appendix). 

“7814, June 19. Went with Mr. S. Thornton to Pulteney Hotel 
at 6.30. At 7 had audience of the Emperor, who examined the drawings 
and then desired me to reinstate them and leave them with May (?) who 
attended at the door of the ante-room.” (S.N.B.) 

It is unaccountable that the English Government did not seize this 
occasion to offer Soane the honour of Knighthood, which was so tardily 
conferred seventeen years later. 


MERCHANTS’ AND BANKERS’ VOTE OF THANKS TO JOHN SOANE 


At a Meeting of the Committee of Merchants and Bankers of London, 
held at the City of London Tavern the 29th day of June 1814. 
Beeston Long Esq. in the Chair. 
Resolved, 
that the thanks of this Committee be given to John Soane Esq. 


\ for his very great exertions in preparing the accommodation for 


\ 
\ 


the company in Merchant Taylors’ Hall, at the Entertainment given 
there on the 17th instant, and for his very acceptable attendance 
on that occasion. 

W™ HOo.pen, Secretary. 


JOHN SOANE to W™ HOLDEN, ESQ. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 8 Fuly, 1814. 
SIR, 

I am favoured with Your letter enclosing me the thanks of the Com- 
mittee of Merchants and Bankers of London, for my exertions in pre- 
paring the accommodation for the Company in Merchant Taylors’ Hall 
at the entertainment given there on the 17" instant : You will be pleased, 
Sir, to convey my warmest expressions of gratitude to the Committee 
for the honour they have conferred on me, and to assure them that I 
shall always feel the highest gratification in any opportunity of exerting 
my feeble, tho zealous, endeavours to merit their approbation. 

I am, Sir, Your very obliged faithful servant, 
J. SOANE. 


Note.—The invitation from the Master Wardens and Court of Assistants 
of the Merchant 'Taylors’ Company is to meet Field-Marshal His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington at dinner on the day that His Grace will be invested 
with “The Freedom of this ancient Corporation.” 

Soane’s fitting up of the Hall must have been fairly elaborate as the cost _ 
‘was about £850. 
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EPISODE 20 


The Death of Mrs. Soane, Nov. 22, 1815 


JOHN SOANE to MRS. SOANE 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, Tuesday, 277 September, 1814. 
My vear Etiza, 

Iam much obliged by your kind letter and rejoice at your near approach 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I trust you will find everything to your 
satisfaction at 6 o’clock on Thursday. Monday (?) I set out for Pet- 
worth, by appointment of some days standing; this will unavoidably 
prevent me the pleasure of giving you that sincere and cordial welcome 
to home, which will ever be the highest satisfaction of 

Yours truly and affectionately, 
JOHN SOANE. 


The tragedy of Soane’s life is now reached. The troubles with his sons, 
which had been increasing from the time of their hasty marriages, came 
to a head this year with the publication by George of the articles in the 
Champion newspaper. 

The following from Soane’s pocket books give the essential dates and a 
brief record from day to day: 


1815. 
June 23. Illuminations. 
>,» 29. Braham’s Benefit. Mrs. S. could not go. Ill in bed. 
(J. S. went at her wish but, overcome by distressed feelings, 
came away.) 
July 26. £50 for G. S. per Foxhall. 
Aug. 8. Willet called, a rascal from Robins about George. 
(G. S. was all along heavily embarrassed, and was being 
helped by his father secretly as above.) 
» 21. Mrs. S. with Miss Smith returned (from Chertsey ?). 
ee 24). ee as oe i Ar, went this morning to Cheltenham. 

Sept. 2. In Cheltenham coach, got there by } past 8. No person at the 
Inn, got wet thro’ walking to Mrs. S.’s lodgings, found Mrs. S. 
very ill in bed. 

(J. S. stays at Cheltenham.) 

Sept. 7. Thursday. Mrs. S. much better, able to walk into the Drawing 
Room, etc. (J. S. leaves 8th, 6.30 a.m., home 9.30 p.m.) 

Sept. 10. Send Mrs. S. 2 birds. 

Sept. 15. Friday. Champion. G. articles (?) (No. 1, 1oth. No. 2, 
24th.) (‘‘ The present low state of the Arts in England and 
more particularly of Architecture.”’) 

Sept. 16. Saturday. Left London at 6 in coach to Cheltenham, got there 
before 9 (J. S. stays Sunday and Monday and leaves Tuesday, 
19th). (The Champion articles, being shown to Mrs. S., 
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\ were instinctively recognized by her as, “‘ Those are George’s 
‘doing. He has given me my death blow. I shall never be 
able to hold up my head again.’’) 

Oct. 15 to 19. At Cheltenham. 

Oct. 25. (Friday.) To Bath for Mells Park. 

(J. S. confers with J. Taylor about possible connection of 
his old enemies Farington and Smirke with this Champion 
attack.) 

Oct. 30. Scott and G. S. MS. (Scott, the publisher of the Champion, 
under pressure, gave up the name of the author, and showed 
the MS.) 

Nov. 7. Foxhall’s funeral. (The father of Soane’s pupil and one of his: 
oldest friends.) 

Nov. 12. Sunday. ‘‘ Called on Mrs. Foxhall. Met Mrs. S. as I came: 
out, walked home to meet Mr. Hofland.” 

Noy. 21. ‘“‘ Mrs. S. seized with a spasm (?) immediately after breakfast.. 
I staid with her until quite recovered and then went to: 
Chelsea, and returned, found Mrs. S. had relapsed and ill 
in bed, Mrs. S. desired Mrs. Shee(?) might act for her at 
dinner.” 

Noy. 22. ‘‘ Wednesday. Mr. Tyrrell 12. Mapleston 11. Mr. P. came 
4 past four. Went for Dr. Pemberton } before 9. Returned 
with him—no hope, and 20 mins. past 1 my dear wife expired. 
I was in the room about 3 mins. before.” 

Noy. 23-30. Pages blank. 

Dec. 1. ‘“‘ Friday. Melancholy day indeed ! 

The burial of all that is dear to me in this world, and all I 
wished to live for.’’ 1 

Dec. 14. ‘‘ Dined at home and in evening to Chelsea,” slept there 1st 
time.” 


MRS. HOFLAND TO HER MOTHER 


Letter written end of November, 1815 (see p. 220). 


“ Little did I think, my dear Mother, what a terrible shock awaited my 
return. I cannot now tell you the particulars, but M?8 Soane is dead— 
suddenly dead ; a very few hours of severe suffering terminated her useful 
life under circumstances that add every possible poignancy to the afHlic- 
tion. Poor Man, he is indeed desolate. That house, where we have 
spent so many happy hours, is closed to the voice of joy and comfort, 
and God only knows whether consolation will ever visit the breast of 
the survivor. Hofland was there the very day before she died, it was. 


1 The funeral procession, Mr. and Mrs, J. Soane, Junr., Spiller, Shee, Taylor,. 
Perry, Pennington, Basevi, Parke, Foxhall, Joseph and Mary. 

* After this the Chelsea house was often resorted to by Soane; a characteristic 
entry is ‘‘ Left Chelsea and returned to purgatory.”’ No. 13 was never after the: 
same place. 
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my misfortune to call merely to see her as she was that day poorly, little 
thinking of the awful event, but ’tis foolish to say what J felt. We can 
do nothing but talk of his loss, indeed we cannot sleep for thinking of 
him, for never man had a more terrible blow, especially as it follows 
one of the most cruel and singular nature, and in my opinion immediately 
connected with it.t 

M's Soane was everything to her husband ; she was in herself an high 
and excellent character, good to every one, charitable to the poor and 
active in doing them real service, the best possible mistress to her servants, 
who idolized her; so kind a mother that I really think could have 
stripped herself of all to benefit her children; and so entirely did she 
love her husband and appear to me to live in his fame, his talents and 
his comforts, that I have often thought there never were two people 
so created for each other. When he was sick she nursed him with a 
care that set all personal comfort at defiance ; the humblest offices, the 
most active exertion, were never too much for her. Poor thing, I shall 
never forget her showing me his picture,” I could not admire it so much 
as I wished, but she relieved me by saying exactly what I thought, and 
adding, with a glow of pleasure I never shall forget, ““ Oh, he was so 
handsome once,” suddenly checking herself as if she had forgot any 
one was near. 

Poor Fred ® will cry I am sure when he learns this sad news, for she 
was always kind to him, but he knows nothing of her compared to me 
of course. She was a woman I never sat an hour with, without feeling 
that I had gained some accession of knowledge as much as pleasure, 
for she had a very powerful mind and never touched on anything with- 
out gleaning something worth having. H says he is sure there never 
was such a woman, he is much hurt with her loss. 

I cannot write on any thing else you see, indeed I should be un- 
grateful if I could forget her, for her kindness to me was beyond a parallel ; 
she sought me unknown, unintroduced ; invited me for the express 
purpose of being good to me, a stranger in London, uncared for by 
any one, struggling with great difficulties, and my past distresses as 
well as my past situation utterly unknown : you will judge, dear mother, 
of how much importance the countenance of a woman filling her station 
in life must be to me. Never from the hour I beheld her to that in 
which the hand of death had closed her eyes, did she look upon me 
with even the shadow of pride, or coldness. Yet she was a person of 
such strict propriety and keen discrimination, together with such a 
majestic cast of person and manners, that she inspired a considerable 
sense of awe in those who were slightly acquainted with her ; the wicked 
must sink before her. 
ae The trouble with George Soane. Champion articles. 

2 Probably the rather formal portrait by Owen (1804) in the Drawing Room. 

8 Her son Frederick. 
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I shall not find her like again, even in this great city which has indeed 
produced me very few acquaintances—but I desire no more.” 
(Ends with a blot of ink and no signature.) 


Note.—This letter was later on given to Soane by Mrs. Hofland, June 1, 
1816 (see page 233). 


LADY LIVERPOOL to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
WALMER CASTLE, Nov. 30 (1815). 
My Dear Sir, 

I have but just heard of your very severe loss. Believe me I feel for you 
most sincerely, and tho’ I can offer you no comfort I cannot deny myself 
the satisfaction of sending you that! which has soothed the anguish 
of many an afflicted heart under a trial similar to yours. It turns the 
suffering mind to that power which having given the blow can alone 
enable us to bear it, and teaches us to submit patiently and unrepiningly 
in the very midst of our greatest deprivations. Lord Liverpool bids 
me add the assurance of his most sincere regret. God bless you, my 
dear Sir, I wish I could hear that you was in some degree better, at least 
in health. 

Yours Sincerely etc. 
Louisa LIVERPOOL. 
Soane has a note (perhaps for a monument in 1821): 

The Right Honble 

Louisa ‘Theodosia 
Countess of Liverpool. 

Born 19 February 1768 
Married 252 March 1793 
Died 128 June 1821. 


He endorses the last note he received from her, “ May 1, 1821, returning 
a R.A. ticket, as she was too ill to use it.” 

“The last letter I ever received from Lady Liverpool. That amiable 
lady died at 4 past 6 on the morning of Tuesday the 12t® June 1821. 
B— who had called every day for some time past brought me the melan- 
choly tidings at 20 minutes past 11.”’ (B is Soane’s servant Joseph.) 


BENJAMIN OAKLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., L. I. FIELDS 
Decat, 1815, 
My DEAR Sir, 
Affliction we know to be the lot of man. I have felt it in the extreme, 
and can sympathize with you upon your recent loss. 
As I have found great consolation in the solicitude of my friends, 
I am sure that I cannot offer my condolence to you but in the satis- 


Probably a little book called A Visit to a House of Mourning. 
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faction that it will be cordially received. Our friend Mr. Perry gave 
me good advice. I will not withhold it from you. Rouse yourself 
then, my dear Sir, and seek in business, among its anxious cares, for that 
relief which is denied to sedentary grief. I have done so, and I am 
better. ‘‘ Go thou then, and do likewise.” It is the will of Heaven 
tnat we should feel distress; and it is our duty to submit. 

Yours very affectionately, 


B— O. 


Note.—Printed in Letters on Miscellaneous and Domestic Subjects, by 
B.O., octavo. J. Morris, Printer. London, 1823. Only fifty copies 
printed. (Page 124.) 

Note.—Benjamin Oakley describes himself as 50 in 1816. He was a 
stockbroker with a taste for drawing and letter writing, and lived at Tavis- 
tock House, 37 Tavistock Place. He had a private theatre attached and 
acted leading parts himself. There is a drawing of his (“‘ A Storm at Sea,” 
1792) in the Soane, presented by the author. The above book contains 
lithographs, by himself, of the date when the process was still a novelty. 
He was acquainted with J. Taylor, Perry, Britton and other friends of 
Soane. The letters are of the heavy-father type and distinctly dull. 

For later letters to Soane, see E. 50, p. 528. 
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Part III 
OUTLINE OF EVENTS (1816-1824) 


1816 


THE year 1815 had ended for Soane with “ the irretrievable loss ” which 
darkened the remaining quarter of his life. The year 1816, with which 
this third Part opens, was one of gloom and melancholy, which was 
only partially dissipated by the efforts of his friends, his preoccupation 
with the design and erection of the Tomb, and the visit to Harrogate. 
The letters written to him under these circumstances are of singular 
interest. 

The close of the revolutionary wars once more opened up the con- 
tinent to English architects, and the most promising youths set out 
to ransack the treasures of Greece and Rome. Soane’s own pupils, 
like Basevi who left this year, were not behindhand and, often when 
poor aided by the remarkable generosity of their master, strove to rival 
his own achievements of 1778-80. ‘The letters they write to him are 
not only valuable as records of the state of the countries and buildings 
at the time of their visits, but also reflect the character of their teacher, 
and his interests, by the subjects which they select as likely to be worthy 
of his attention. His own son’s letters are only a selection of those 
actually written by him to his father, but all that are likely to be of value 
are given here. 


1817 
Soane’s lectures at the R.A. were resumed this year. ~~ 
1818 
“ March 23, Called on Mr. (W.) Adam in Albemarle street (No. 13) 
and attended sale.” ‘“‘ May 20. {£253.14.0. for books, casts, and 


marbles.”’ Soane also attended the second sale on July 11, 1821. Wm 
Adam, Junr., the last of the Adelphi brethren, died, aged 84, early in 
1822, and Soane had the insight to secure the 53 volumes of Adam 
drawings from Miss Clark, W™ Adam’s niece, who had taken them with 
her to Scotland. 
1819 

Soane himself went to Paris with Mr. and Mrs. Conduit, and his 
pupil, Henry Parke, and apparently revisited the buildings, old and 
new, with all the energy and interest of a young student. 


1821 


Marked by a disgraceful newspaper attack on Soane. 
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1822 
The Scala Regia and New Law Courts were now pressing subjects, 
and a tax on Soane’s energies. ‘‘ Feb. 18, the King saw and approved ” 
(Plans of former). ‘ March 30, digging began.” “Aug. 10, Inside 
Scaffold struck.” ‘ Oct. 23, completed.” Plans for the New Courts 
were proceeding all this year with constant personal work on Soane’s 
part. 


The increasing rivalry of Soane with Nash is productive of some 
remarkable letters. ‘The triple alliance of Nash, Soane, and Smirke, 
compulsorily yoked together as ‘“‘ Architects attached to the Office of 
Works,” was evidently at times strained almost to breaking point. In 
December 1822 the three were required to act together as assessors 
for the competition for the New London Bridge. 

In September the Rev. Frognal Dibdin’s attack on Dulwich Art 
Gallery is resented by Soane. 


1823 


October 21. John Soane, Junior, whose health had never been good, 
particularly since 1815, died at Brighton, where Soane had visited him 
September 13-17 and October 5-8. ‘Thus was extinguished what little 
hope remained to the father of a direct successor to his hard-won position. 
The break with George being irreparable, Soane, at the age of 7o, 
transferred his now slender hopes to the grandchildren. 


1824 


Soane’s eyes, which had begun to trouble him in 1815, were now 
seriously affected and an operation for cataract was performed in 
December. 
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EPISODE 21 


The Year of Mourning 


JOHN PATTESON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
NORWICH, 16 Fany, 1816. 
DEAR SOANE, 

On tuesday last one of my daughters took up a Magazine! and to 
our infinite regret shewed us such an account as could not leave a 
moment’s doubt of the heavy and afflicting loss you have sustained. 
Most sincerely do I feel for you, and I know what it is to have our 
hopes destroyed and comforts and happiness broken in upon. The 
event escaped my eyes in the newspapers or you would have heard 
from me much earlier. I wish it were in my power to say or do any- 
thing to relieve your mind, but that is impossible, time only can do 
that. Do let me hear from you, if only a few words to say how you 
are in health and to tell me that, if ever you are surprized at not having 
heard from me sooner, you are satisfied with the reason. I assure you 
I have no one for whom I feel greater friendship, nor in whose pros- 
perity I have more sincerely rejoiced. It is therefore impossible I 
could have passed over such an event in silence. I hope your sons are 
well; was I in town I would often see you, but that I cannot, I must 
therefore beg of you to let me hear from you. Mrs. P. desires to be 
kindly remembered to you, and I hope you will ever consider me as 

Your old and affect. friend, 
JOHN PATTESON. 


SIR JOHN COXE HIPPISLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


S. CARLA, OLD DAM, Sunday night (no date) (fanuary, 1816). 
My Dear Sir, 

I hope I shall in the course of 10 or 12 days find you as weil as I 
sincerely wish you, by your fireside in town, where I will certainly call 
upon you. 

I can assure you that one of the first questions that Underwood put to 
me, after he heard of your painful loss, was whether he ought not to 
write to you, and he owed much to the kindness of your lamented 
companion, as well as to your own attention to him. 

I told him that I thought he should wait till you had time to recover 
Yourself a little from the shock of your misfortune, He, poor fellow, 


1 Probably The European Magazine, which for January, 1817, gives the 
“Tribute to Mrs. Soane.”’ (See page 222.) 
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has been very unwell. I have seen no one suffer so much from fre- 
quent merciless headaches. 

I will much thank you to return to me the Dean of Winchester’s 
letter. Don’t peeve yourself to write, but put it in a blank cover. I 
had sent it to Mr. Canon Gont of Wells, and promised to return it him, 
after I had shewn it to you. I wish you would make up your mind to 
go abroad for a month, if you can spare the time. You might run 
thro Paris and home by the Low Countries. Believe me it would aid 
you, and I should go in two stages. There is an excellent one via 
Dieppe and Paris, and another I hear by Flanders. You must seek new 
and various company. LExperto crede ! 

Sincerely Yours, 
J. C. Hippistey. 


G. A. UNDERWOOD ! to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., AT MELLS PARK 
STON EASTON HOUSE, 19 Fan”, 1816. 
My Dear Sir, 

I hope you will not think my not waiting on you at Mells Park’ 
arises from any want of proper feeling or respect, as I can assure you it 
is wholly from a wish not to obtrude myself, at so painful a moment, that 
I have not avail’d myself of Sir John’s kind offer to bring me over, as 
I fear’d my presence might add to your present sufferings. Be assured, 
My Dear Sir, that no person can feel it his duty to respect those feelings 
more than myself, nor can any one feel a stronger sense of obligation to 
you for all your kindness, sensible that, whatever success I may find in 
my profession, it 7s to you I must look up as the author of it. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your most faithful obliged and humble serv’. 
GEORGE ALLEN UNDERWOOD. 


MRS. LEVERTON to JOHN SOANE 


BEDFORD SQUARE, 22d Fan’., 1816, 

Mrs. Leverton has often recollected a promise made to M? Soane of 
Mr? Moore’s* books for perusal. 

They have been detained many months at the book-binders, and are 
now sent in the hopes that they may afford a few hours’ amusement. 
One of M's L’s literary friends (now no more) said on reading the first 
tale that it was the most superior work that he had met with for years, 

‘ George Allen Underwood entered Soane’s office September, 1807, and left in 
May, 1815. He writes from Hart Street (Bloomsbury ?), on May 5, that he had 
decided to leave and push his fortunes. He was in receipt of a salary of £100 a 
year when he left. From a reference in the home letters of G. Basevi it would 
appear that Underwood had enlisted the patronage of Sir John Coxe Hippisley. 
In 1823 he was in trouble over a church at Cheltenham and Soane’s help was 
asked for. (See E. 10, pp. 130-131.) 

* Soane was altering Mells Park for Colonel Horner, at the instance of Sir - 
John, after James Spiller had thrown up the work. (See E. 8, p. roo.) 

3'T’. Moore the poet ? or The Travels of D™ M. 
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and would do honour to the head and heart of the first classical scholar 
of the age. 

M's L. sincerely wishes M' S every comfort he can find. The remem- 
brance of superior worth is to be used as a cordial, and the esteem which 
all who knew felt for it. M*L.' has not been well a day since the shock 
and is soon going to Bath. When MI S. is so disposed, his company 
in Bedford Square will gladden his brother Architect. It is to be pre- 
sumed Mr Soane has Miss Porden’s veil.2 


Note.—The original letter is pasted in Inwood’s Tables (1811). 


JAMES SPILLER, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


Sunday Evening, Fan’. 28, 1816. 

I left you today, my friend, extremely concerned at the new proof, 
which you gave me, how entirely those scandalous Champion papers ® 
have corroded Your mind; they appear indeed to have obtained an 
almost exclusive possession, since they evidently disturb and draw away 
your thoughts from affairs of a professional nature, that would formerly 
have afforded you pleasure, and which are now the most likely pallia- 
tives for your afflictions. 

Let me conjure you to turn away from the constant meditation upon 
an act that you should, if possible, entirely forget, for your own sake 
I am sure it ought not to be remembered, nor for the sake of those 
whom the exercise of your mind and talents may yet benefit, if you 
will preserve them from the effects of those baleful contemplations. 
For the letter you shewed me, I hope you will more fully consider it 
before it be printed. As a single paper it is nothing, and it connects 
not with the main subject. The writer of that letter once called himself 
by a name that, in my opinion, greatly undervalued him, and I accord- 
ingly endeavoured to reprove him for the injustice to himself; but 
the result, and subsequent circumstances, have made me think he knew 
the epithet, which may not entirely be unsuited to his faculties and per- 
ceptions. His “ Literary Friend” has most to answer for, who could 
make such writings, as those he spoke of, a subject of irony, he could 
have little feeling himself to jest with a matter so grossly libellous, and, 

1 Thomas Leverton (1743-1824), son of a builder, born at Woodford, Essex. He 
exhibited at the R.A. from 1771, chiefly-houses in Herts and Essex. Bonomi, 
who had been with the Adams, was in his office, particularly when Bedford Square, 
his best known work, was in hand. (E. 8, p. 104.) 

2 William Porden (1755-1822), native of Hull, first a pupil of S. P. Cockerell and 
then in James Wyatt’s office, and his best known follower. His gothic interiors 
at Eaton Hall, Cheshire, exist, but all his exterior work has been rebuilt. Archi- 
tect to Prince of Wales for Stables, Riding School, etc., at Brighton. His wife 
died 1819. Miss Porden a gifted and popular person. (See E. 12, p. 155, and 
[Ss Deh joe areters) 

3 The articles by George Soane. The further allusions below are too obscure, 
If “the writer of the letter” is G. S., then the “ Literary Friend” is pro- 
bably Boaden, his father-in-law. 
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if he really suspected his friend whom he charged as the author, he must 
have been of opinion that his head and his heart were both wrong. 
I very sincerely hope you will think of these things as I do, and am 
with real truth Yours, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


R. BURDON, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CASTLE EDEN, Feb: 3, 1816. 
My Dear FRIEND, 

The letter I received from you yesterday conveyed to me the first 
intelligence of the great misfortune with which you have been visited. 
I know by experience how little the consolatory addresses by friends, 
particularly when at a distance, can add to the comfort, or subtract 
from the grief of one as deeply afflicted as You must necessarily be. 
It is however the duty of a friend to offer condolence, and to expos- 
tulate on Christian principles against unbounded sorrow. That this 
world is not our permanent station is so obvious, that we ought to view 
with an eye of gratitude to our Maker, every scene of comfort and satis- 
faction which it has pleased Him to prolong to us during the best period 
of our appearance upon its stage ; and the stronger the sense of priva- 
tion at its close, the more in fact are we bound to acknowledge the kind- 
ness of the Deity. You and I, My dear friend, have now been, by divine 
mercy, long practised in this state of probation, and must have received 
many lessons, by which we have been taught to subdue our passions. 
Let us not receive them in vain! A steady faith in our Saviour’s merits, 
and a perseverance in testifying it, by assiduity in our several vocations, 
are the only rational antidotes to the irrevocable evils which attend human 
nature. May they produce in your heart that peace and tranquillity 
which in time they will not fail to inspire! When you look about you for 
friends, you will find many more powerful, but none more sincerely 
desirous of affording you consolation, than your faithful, 

R. Burpvon. 

Mrs. Burdon unites in kind regards. 


R. BURDON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CASTLE EDEN, March 27, 1816. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 

I no sooner received Your letter, describing Your melancholy occu- 
pation, than I set about to fulfil Your wishes as faithfully as I could, 
by retracing those ideas which passed in my own mind on a former 
occasion of the same nature. 

I am a friend to great simplicity on these subjects ; and am disposed 
to think, that literary quotations should be used sparingly, as they do 
not occur naturally to us under the immediate pressure of the calamity ; 
and we rather wish to dwell on the character of the object we lament, 
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than upon the duty we are ourselves performing. I should, in this view 
of the matter, be disposed to think that the passage you quote from 
Virgil, “ Hic saltem accumulem domis et fungar inani, munere,”’ as 
relating simply to the office You perform, as less appropriate than the 
commencement of the Ode of Horace on the death of Virgil : 
“* Quis desiderio sit Pudor, aut Kodus 
Tam cari Capitis?”’ 

There is a passage in Simonides completely expressive of what I would 
wish to say : but it is a Greek verse, ‘“‘ The best of earthly goods a man 
possesses is a good wife.” 

This brings me to my own peculiar notions, which on all serious 
occasions have led me to the consolation of the sacred Volume, which 
indeed is alone worthy the perusal of men at our, or any, period of life. 
I there meet with so many just, and I may say affecting descriptions 
of a virtuous woman, that if I wished to express my feelings in a plain, 
manly and universally intelligible manner, I know not where I could go 
to find language so forcible, and appropriate. If you look at Proverbs, 
Ch. 12, v. 6, and Ch. 315, or last; also into Ecclesiasticus, Ch. 25, 
v. 8, Ch. 26, and Ch. 40, v. 23, and probably in many other parts, which 
have escaped me, You will find sentences perfectly applicable to your 
case, and I apprehend very consolatory. I ought to add that Hesiod 
has expressed the same idea as Simonides in hexameter, perhaps more 
happily thus, Odmev yao méyvvaix 66 avyng Angel doicworv tg aya Onc. 

And now, My Dear Friend, let us look forward with hope and confi- 
dence in our Saviour to a joyful meeting with the friends who are moment- 
arily lost to us, and, as the wisdom of Providence has retained us here 
to fulfil duties which are to qualify us for a future state, let us emulate 
the worth of those who have finished their course before us. We have 
not much time to (expend ?) in sorrow: but, I trust, incalculable ages 
to pass with those we have loved, in a higher state of Existence, if we 
render ourselves fit associates. 

Adieu, My Dear Sir, Believe me, truly Yours, 
R. Burpon. 

P.S.—Mrs Burdon unites in kind regards and good wishes. 


The Account, dated 30 April, 1816, for Mrs. Soane’s Tomb has a Slip 
Receipt as follows : 
qth Sept. 1816. 
Received of Mr. Soane four hundred and twenty five pounds 2/8, being 
the full amount of bill for the monument in S*t Giles’ Burying Ground. 
£425 2..8. THos. Grunpy.! 
1 Grundy was a trusted mason. He was employed at the Bank and on Soane’s 
house, etc. Soane sent a carriage to follow at his funeral. (E. 9, p. 115.) 
Soane’s design for the Tomb is dated February 14, 1816, and the detail ie 
large scale of the surrounding balustrade is dated March 8, 1816. (See E. 24, 
5 QeBY 
‘ Ae is a rough sketch of the monument, as it appeared on Good Friday, 
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JOHN SOANE, ESQ., ro HENRY HOWARD, SECRETARY R.A. 
17 February, 1816. 


Dear SIR, 

I am much concerned that every struggle to nerve myself to exertion 
has proved ineffectual. My spirits are too much depressed to allow me 
to even attempt to read any lectures this year. 

If I can recover the shock I have received I shall hope to be able at 
a future period to renew my labours in the Royal Academy. You will 
be pleased to communicate my unhappy situation to the President and 
Council and allow me to subscribe myself, 

with very sincere regard, faithfully yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 


(From a rough original with erasures and corrections.) 


Note.—Henry Howard had succeeded Richards as Secretary to the Royal 
Academy and maintained throughout very cordial relations with Soane. 
In 1821, 22 and 23, Soane writes with regret at being unable to lecture. 
In 1828 his eyesight troubles were very serious, and for the year 1829 he 
arranged with Howard to read the lectures for him, and this arrangement 
lasted until the death of Sir John Soane in January 1837. (E. 41, p. 479.) 


B. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


June ist, 1816 (date written on in pencil). 
Dear Sir, 

I now send you the lines, which I should like Mt Moyes to print 
and which I have arranged my way, but it is very probable yours will 
be better. I have tried to vary my own epitaphs, that they might appear 
to be written by different people, but I find I cannot by any study improve 
those lines I gave you last, so that I could merely transcribe them. Mr? 
H thinks them very good, and as he is very rarely satisfied with any 
thing I do, I hope they are so, or at least tolerable. I wish they were 
more worthy their subject, but J am too ignorant of excellence in Art to 
praise the Monument, and I durst not say a word about you. 

On looking thro’ my writing box this morning for some lines, I found 
a letter to my mother, written the latter end of November,! and which 
I was disappointed of a frank for, and obliged to write on another sheet. 


April 12, 1816, and another on the following day, when the domical top appears 
in position. ‘lwo designs appeared in the Royal Academy for 1816, Nos. 799 
and 810. A newspaper notice of the Exhibition unkindly remarks that Soane must 
not indulge in a luxury of grief. G. Basevi, Soane’s pupil, was engaged on the 
drawings. (See letter July 6, 1816, page 224.) 

The Tomb, restored in 1870, was cleaned and repaired in 1919. A cast was 
then taken of one of the weeping cupids for preservation in Sir John Soane’s . 
Museum. By an oversight in the Will the Tomb was devised to Sir John Soane’s 
executors, and not, as is often assumed, to the Trustees of his Museum. 

' As already given in Part I, E. 20, page 206. 
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I cannot help putting it in this packet, for it strikes me that, in the 
feeling of the moment, there is often an expression that we cannot 
give again. Of course it is ill written, and full of blunders, I don’t write 
finely to my poor mother, but I open my heart to her, and she asks no 
more. ‘That heart is at this moment pressed with many cares, for, tho 
each is trifling, they amount to a sinking weight. 

We shall go to Twickenham in a fortnight, that is decided; in that 
time we must sell, or rather give away, pictures and furniture to pay 
debts etc.—and sigh over the days that are past, and tremble for those 
that are to come. I shall have two or three journeys there, to contrive 
about what to take, and what to leave, but I promise myself one or two 
more evenings with you, in which, as Ossian says, “ I may taste the joy 
of grief.” Wherever I may go, or whatever may become of me, while 
I live, I shall remember your kindness with gratitude, your character 
with admiration. I think I shall fall with the leaves next autumn,! 
but I will say nothing of this—forgive me that I have dared to intrude 
so much of myself upon you, who are already too much oppressed Mr 
H— has pleased me much by preferring Twickenham. He is still very 
unwell, but will be better by and bye I trust. 

May every good attend you, dear Sir, is the honest, ardent prayer of 
your sincerely attached friend and obliged servant, 

B. HOFLAND. 


B. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


June (between 6 and oth) 1816. 
Dear Sir, 

I saw the monument last evening. It is exceedingly beautiful and 
appropriate, there is an air of dignified simplicity, and solid character 
about it, which I never saw in any thing else in my life, and, what struck 
me as new, it looks as well to the full in itself, as it did on paper, but 
it will look much better by and bye. I never saw such beautiful marble 
any where. I fear my eye is now spoiled for the view from Mt Moyes’,” 
but I shall be glad to receive one, when they come home. 

I am much obliged to you for taking M™ H— out yesterday, for he is 
wretchedly low, as he is writing to you. I could not help telling you 
how very beautiful I thought the monument looked. I wish you would 
muster courage to look at it yourself, as I think you would feel some 
satisfaction from witnessing the fulfilment of your wishes in its appear- 
ance, and the consciousness that you had left nothing undone which 
could evince your esteem and affection for her you loved. 

I am, dear Sir, Your obliged Servant, 
B. HOFLanpD. 
1 She outlived Soane. (See E. 50, p. 526.) 
2 The printer. No doubt the plate in The European Magazine, see over page. 
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FRONTISPIECE TO 718t VoL. ‘‘ EUROPEAN MaGazINeE,” January, 1817 
View of the Soane Tomb in Old St Pancras Churchyard 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
Elizabeth 
the wife of John Soane Architect. 
She died the 2224 November 1815. 
With distinguished talents she united an amiable 
and affectionate heart. 

Her piety was unaffected, her integrity undeviating, 
Her manners displayed alike decision and energy, 
kindness and suavity, 

These, the peculiar characteristics of her mind, 
Remained untainted by an extensive intercourse 
with the world. 

Stranger— 
If Virtue o’er the Bosom bear control, 
If thine the Gen’rous, thine th’ exalted Soul; 
Stranger, approach—this Consecrated Earth 
Demands Thy ‘Tribute to departed Worth: 
Beneath this Tomb thy kindred Spirit sleeps. 
Here Friendship sighs—here fond affection weeps— 
Here to the Dust Life’s dearest Charm resign’d, 
Leaves but the Dregs of ling’ring Time behind ; 
Yet one loving Ray to light the Grave is giv’n, 
The Virtuous die not—they survive in Heav’n ! 


OTHER EPITAPHS BY DIFFERENT FRIENDS OFFERED AS TRIBUTES OF ESTEEM 
AND THE CHOICE OF Mr. SOANE 
No. 3 (by John Taylor, Es®%.). 
Stranger: the hallowed dust that lies below 
Was once inspir’d by Virtue’s purest Glow ; 
In all the tender offices of Life 
Rever’d ;—as Friend, as Parent, and as Wife. 
etc, 


No. 4 (by Mrs. Hofland). 
I did not know thee in that happier hour, 
When smiling Youth upon the lap of life 
Sprinkles her gayest flow’rs : it was not mine 
To catch the early sparkles of thine eyes, 
Or list the playful wit of youthful hours, 
Dewdrops that gem the rosy bands of Hope, 
And Hope and Joy, with graces all their own. 
Yet oh! how much remain’d to tell the past, 
How rich an harvest show’d what Spring had been! 


1 Assuming Mrs. Hofland’s acquaintance began in 1812, Mrs. Soane had been 
married 28 years. 
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TOMB OF MRS. SOANE, 1816. ST. GILES-IN-THE-FIELDS’ BURIAL 
GROUND, ST. PANCRAS. 


Drawn by Percy May, A.RJI.B.A. 
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And found thee then, the one unequall’d good 
In which his heart could rest, his soul confide ; 
Whose gen’rous fortitude where most it felt 
Could most endure ; whose active love essay’d, 
By tender skill, or boundless sacrifice, 

To win the barb’d arrow from his breast,! 
Tho’ in thine own it rankled still, and urged 
The very life-blood from the wounded heart. 


Eternal Father! Thou! whence all proceeds 
Of Woe or Joy that marks this mingled state 
Of transient being, look in mercy down, 

To soothe and heal his lacerated heart ; 

And thro’ the weary lapse of ling’ring time 
Support him, till that welcome hour arrive, 
Which grants reunion in thy better World ! 


1816. "THE YEAR OF MOURNING. NOTE. 


Although, as we have seen, Soane could not, under the melancholy 
induced by the shock he had received, nerve himself to give his Lectures 
at the R.A. this year, and though he certainly so far relaxed in his pro- 
fessional zeal as to let slide a work like Butterton,? yet he carried on as 
usual at the Bank, Office of Works, and other current demands. Moreover, 
as the following letters from Elmes, Brooks and Gandy show, he did not 
shut his heart to the appeals and needs of his professional associates and 
friends. 

The first letter given is the leaving letter of George Basevi,® who was 
eventually to prove the most distinguished of his pupils. 


1 After Mrs. Soane’s death, he found in her desk some anonymous letters which 
she had kept but had not shown to him. 

2 See The Works of Sir John Soane, S.M. Publication No. 8. 

3 George Basevi, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. (1794-1845). The most distin- 
guished of all Soane’s pupils. Entered the office in December, 1810, and was 
articled on February 8, 1811, for 5 years. (One hundred and fifty guineas pre- 
mium.) Hood was his witness. He left June, 1816. He was son of G. B., of 
Montague Street. Born in London he was educated at Dr. Burney’s School at 
Greenwich, and became a student at the R.A. in 1813. He travelled in Greece 
and Italy 1816-19. Designed Belgrave Square (except the four corner houses) 
1825-40. The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 1836. "The Conservative Club 
(in conjunction with Sydney Smirke), 1843. Also various churches. In 1845 he 
was accidentally killed by a fall from a scaffold, in the Western Tower of Ely 
Cathedral, where he is buried. See letters to Soane from Italy which follow. 
Rome (January 18, 1818), and October 25, 1821. (See page 271 ef seq.) 

An account of his training under Soane, and of his travels in Italy and Greece, 
with reproductions of some of his most artistic drawings, is given in Architectural 
Education a Century ago, S.M. Pub., No. 12. 
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GEORGE BASEVI to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


g MONTAGUE STREET (RUSSELL SQUARE), 6th Fuly, 1816. 
IR, 


I was on the point of calling on you thursday last, when I unexpectedly 
received your kind note, mentioning Your having quitted London, and 
enclosing me a draft for twenty five pounds. 

I sincerely regret having lost the opportunity of paying my respects 
to you, but still hope to have that pleasure before I quit England. In 
the meantime, permit me to assure you how sensible I am of your inten- 
tions, but at the same time to express my conviction that | am not 
entitled to receive any pay for the few months I remained with you 
beyond the expiration of my articles. A part of that time having been 
devoted to a subject in which my feelings were concerned, I could receive 
no greater remuneration than the gratification it afforded me: and in 
fact the whole time was employed in objects which tended to my 
improvement. 

Under this impression, I trust you will not be offended at my returning 
Your draft, as I assure you I nevertheless retain a due sense of gratitude 
for your kindness to me, and shall ever remain with sincere respect, 

Sir, Your obliged Servant, 
GeEorGE Basevi, Junt. 


It is more than probable the work alluded to in the above letter was 
the tomb for Mrs. Soane, the account for which was paid April 30, 1816. 
A number of designs were made, and many drawings must have been pre- 
pared for the tomb. It is also included in the R.A. Lecture Diagrams 
Basevi made several of the latter, and many of his student drawings, in 
addition, are in the Museum, as well as his travel studies abroad, recently 
presented by his grandson. ‘That Basevi was quite the most distinguished 
of the Soane pupils is shown by his masterpiece, the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, which is a noble classic work. His sudden death in 1845 
was a disaster for the art of architecture, like that of the early decease of 
H. Lonsdale Elmes, the youthful architect of St. George’s Hall at Liver- 
pool. In both cases the completion of their works was placed in the able 
hands of Professor Charles Cockerell, R.A. The staircase hall of the Fitz- 
william, however, was later on largely reconstructed by Edward Barry, 
R.A., in a gaudy version of the Genoese phase of the Renaissance. 

“Under this impression” is a characteristic phrase of Soane himself, 
no doubt unconsciously adopted by his pupils. Critics appear to have 
missed the extent to which Soane’s influence and teaching is to be traced 
in Basevi’s work. 


WILLIAM BROOKS, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A. 


an DOUGHTY STREET, April 20, 1816. 
> 


The disposition you have always manifested to comply with the wishes 
and to promote the improvement, as well as the gratification of the Students 
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of the Royal Academy, induces me to believe you will excuse the trouble 
I now give you, in requesting your favourable attention to the few 
following sentences. 

Believing it to be your wish, Sir, as Professor of Architecture, that 
the students should contribute to the annual exhibition at Somerset 
House, and being anxious to comply with so reasonable a desire on 
the part of Yourself and the other Royal Academicians, I this Year 
sent a drawing of the “ Entrance Hall of the Mansion, now erecting in 
Moorfields, for the London Institute,” 1 and was very unexpectedly 
informed today that the drawing would not be admitted. Sir, I would 
very willingly acquiesce in the exclusion of my drawing, did I not feel 
jealous for the Academy, and desirous of ever contributing my best 
efforts (however humble they may be) to promote its reputation. Were 
I silently to receive back my drawing, it would only be under a deter- 
mination never again to expose myself to a judgment (I fear) that is 
not always impartial. I say this, because my own productions in former 
years have been much inferior to the drawing sent the present year to 
the Academy, and yet have always found admission. 

Allow me to trouble you a little longer, 

In whatever I have said, Sir, I trust I shall not even appear to be 
arrogating to my own performance a degree of merit to which it is not 
entitled. I am very conscious, Sir, it is much inferior to many that 
have appeared in former exhibitions, and it will, Iam quite sure, be inferior 
to many that will appear in the coming Exhibition ; should it be inferior 
to every drawing there, I shall be as much gratified as can be expected 
of me in such humiliating circumstances. I shall however sincerely 
rejoice in the increased ability evidenced in the Exhibition—but should my 
drawing, though inferior to many, be also superior to some, You, Sir, 
will I am sure forgive me saying, I shall have cause for complaint if my 
drawing is not hung up. 

Allow me respectfully to solicit Your inspection of my drawing; I 
am sure Your Judgement will be considerate and just; some accident 
may have occasioned the rejection of the drawing. 

In making this request I am sensible of the obligation under which 
I place myself by so troubling you ; relying however upon your acknow- 
ledged liberality, and love of the arts, I venture to request your favour- 
able interference. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your respectful, humble, Servant, 

WILLIAM BROOKS. 


1'The London Institution, Finsbury Circus (now the School of Oriental Lan- 
guages), founded 1805. First stone of building laid May 4, 1815; opened 
April 2, 1816. A Competition won by W. B. (see Britton and Pugin, Vol. I, 
p. 189, 1825). [he building has a too ft. frontage. The entrance hall 
has 8 fluted columns of Bath stone. On the first floor the large room is 
Bao XS 28:. 
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Note To Letter, April 20, 1816 


Probably Soane was often appealed to in this way, for, as late as April, 
1832, Edward Davis,!a former pupil, writes from Bath that some drawings 
of his, sent in on his behalf by his old friend George Bailey, have been 
rejected, and asks for his old master’s influence “‘ as on a previous occasion,” 
Soane writes accordingly on April 25, 1832, to Henry Howard, R.A., 
Secretary of the Royal Academy : 


Dear SIR, 

Mr. Edward Davis of Bath, some years since a pupil of mine, a very 
modest, unassuming, young man, and much respected in the place where 
he is (?) has sent three architectural drawings to the Royal Academy for 
the ensuing exhibition, which, he is given to understand, have all been 
rejected. May I request that you have the goodness to take the trouble 
to arrange that they may be again brought before the Committee, in the 
hope that, on further consideration, some of them at least may be admitted. 

Believe, I am, Dear Sir, Yours very faithfully, 
(Soane’s Signature missing.) 


Copy oF A LETTER 


COL. HORNER 
JOHN SOANE |SIR J. 5S. HIPPISLEY see favour of 
ESQ. SIR ALEX? HOOD Bart. {MR.EDWARD DAVIS 
G. E. ALLEN Esa. } 
L.I. Fretps, 16% Dect 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

The Bearer of this, M* Edward Davis of Bath, is a Candidate for the 
vacant appointment of Surveyor to the County of Somerset, in whose 
success I feel much interest. M* Davis having formerly been sometime 
in my office, I can testify to his activity, zeal, and probity, and, should you 
be at liberty to afford him the advantage of your powerful Support, I shall 
esteem it a personal favor. 

I am, dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
Ib Si 


J. P. NEALE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


BURNELL STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, Oct’ 18h, 1816. 
Sir, 

I beg that you will be pleased to permit me to TEAR one of my 
first plates for my “ History and Antiquities of Westm? Abbey ” 2 to you, 
you being one of my early patrons to this undertaking. At the same 
time I ask the favor, I assure you, that my most anxious desire in the 


1 Edward Davis entered Soane’s office May, 1824, and left in April, 1826; he 


appears to have been a pupil at a premium of 1 50 guineas. He practised in Bath. 
He received a medal from the Society of Arts in 1825. 


* In the Soane Library are “ The History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster. Illustrated by John Preston Neale. ‘The whole of the 
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execution of the work is to deserve and obtain a name that shall be 
favorable to science, and if, upon the examination of the few unfinished 
specimens I have sent by my son, you are pleased to grant your further 
support, I again pledge myself that every exertion throughout the per- 
formance of this work shall be used to obtain, and deserve, the good 
opinion of those who have condescendingly come forward to support 
my earnest endeavours, 

I am Sir, Y' most obt and much Obliged humble sert, 

J. P. NEALE. 

Turn over.—I propose that the dedication should be as follows subject 
to your corrections : 

To John Soane Esq! Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy, 
R.A., F.S.A., etc., etc., this plate is respectfully inscribed by J. P. Neale. 


MRS. MEE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


66 UPPER BERKELEY STREET, Sunday, 22 Dec. (1816). 

Mrs. Mee presents her best Compliments to Mr Soane and has 
pleasure to inform him her son has perfectly recovered from the measles 
and would have waited on him with his first attempts in architecture, 
but the weather has been so cold lately that she did not think it right to 
let him out just yet. 

As from the observations she has been able to make she thinks her 
son has a decided preference to the art and some talent, she takes the 
liberty of requesting to know from Mr Soane if he has any objection 
to increasing the number of his Pupils, and in that case what would be 
his terms. 

As Mr Mee is in Ireland with his eldest daughter she would be extremely 
obliged to Mr Soane for as early an answer as possible, that she may 
communicate to him the particulars on the subject, and also her son’s 
decided preference for becoming an architect to going to India. If Mr 
Soane will have the goodness to admit of it, her son will have the pleasure 
of waiting on him some morning this week with his “ beginnings.” 


Note.—Probably “‘ the beginnings”? had some merit, as Arthur Patrick / 


was atticled to Soane January 23, 1818, and left the office November, 
1823. He travelled abroad, and later on won the 2nd prize in the Royal 
Exchange Competition, 1838-9. Before, however, he was allowed to 
enter the office the boy was evidently sent to Wild (of the Cathedrals) 
as the following letter shows. ‘The letter is not dated, but as Soane 
called on Mrs. Mee JanY 3, 1817, it is probably of 1816 as suggested. 


literary department by Edward Wedlake Brayley, 2 Vols. folio.” ‘There are two 
sets of proofs 1818; also Edition 1823, 2 Vols. folio, London; and prospectus, 
quarto, 1816. 
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JOSEPH MEE ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


66 UPPER BERKELEY STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 23 August, 1817? 
SIR, 

Since I had the pleasure of seeing you my son Arthur has been study- 
ing perspective under Mr Wild and, I am given to understand, is suffi- 
ciently advanced to be admitted into Your Office. How far that may be 
the case I am incapable of saying. I should however be extremely obliged 
by Your looking at some of his drawings. 

From particular circumstances, which have lately occurred, I am very 
anxious indeed to have him settled ; one of his brothers, an officer in 
the Artillery, is come home for some months, and amusement, not business, 
seems the order of the day here, I therefore greatly dread Arthur’s con- 
tracting an inclination for amusements, to which hitherto he has been 
wholly a stranger. I have to apologize for thus prosing, but I trust 
You will excuse it. I have only one thing more to add, which is that 
my part of the agreement I am at all times prepared to fulfill. 

I remain, Sir, Your obt Servt*, 


Jos. MEE. 


Note.—Apparently Arthur got his time with his brother, in spite of 
parental fears, as he seems to have entered the Office, January, 1818, where 
he remained until 1823, so that no harm ensued. 


THE HARROGATE VISIT 


In explanation of the letters which follow from Mrs. Hofland to Soane, a 
brief outline of the visit to Harrogate, July 4—August 14, 1816, is given from 
Soane’s Pocket Note Book. 


On Saturday, 22nd June. Soane went to Richmond with Mr. and Mrs. 
Conduit, dined at the Star and Garter, and saw Mr. and Mrs. Hofland 
returning that evening. Very possibly the arrangements for the Harrogate 
visit were then made. 

“ Thursday, 4!" July. In my own carriage to Barnet, in chaise to Stam- 
ford and slept there.” Friday 5th, Soane “left Stamford at 4 before 
nine, and slept at Doncaster.” 

“ Saturday, 6", Left Doncaster at 8 and got to the Dragon at Harrogate 
+ before 3.” It rained and Sunday was very wet, and Soane had a 
melancholy fit, recalling his lost wife and present misery. 

Wednesday the toth, He visits Plumpton and Knaresborough, sees 
the’ Hermit Cell, and Castle Ruins, with which he seems to have 
been greatly taken. ‘‘ Castle Ruins. Governor’s house and hanging (?) 
gardens. Much pleased with the lively (?) woman who shewed the 
place. ‘The Gov pays Sir H ? 58 per year, which he returns for the first 
strawberries produced.” Returning to Harrogate Soane drinks the waters, 
takes baths, and occupies himself with translating. On the 16th he goes 
to York, via Castle Howard, where he sleeps at the inn in the Park. On 
Wednesday 17th he sees York Minster, etc., and returns to Harrogate. 
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On Saturday, 27th, he goes to Harewood (R. Adam and J. Carr, 1759-69). 

On the 31st he makes a curious entry: ‘‘ Mrs. C. ordered her black 
dress yesterday evening. How kind! but she is good indeed.” He goes 
to Fountains Abbey and Ripon, and the only references to Mrs. H. are 
“Mrs. H. to Ripon and then went on with her Son ! to Malvern,” and on 
Friday, August 2, ‘‘ Mrs. H. returned from M @)y” 

The pages are then blank in this note book, and the next entry in a new 
book is ‘‘ Tuesday, 13 Aug. 1816. Returned to Town this evening. 
Expense of Journey £194. 12. 10.” It seems very probable that the 
party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Conduit, Mrs. Hofland and her son (?) 
and Soane, 


JOSEPH GANDY, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., HARROGATE 


58 GREEK STREET, SOHO SQUARE, July 30%, 1816, 
Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with your letter this day, dated the 25'®. I am happy 
the waters of Harrogate and the journey have given advantage to your 
health ; myself and family are well, but I am more harassed than usual, 
and confined to my study. 

To point out what is worth seeing on the road you intend to traverse 
is almost impossible, as I do not know what results you wish to produce. 
If on architecture, a study we are both devoted to, there is much to 
contemplate in Great Britain. At York the cathedral is worth notice ; 
they will show you the horn, by which their lands are held, the orna- 
ments round it are of a Greek, or Roman, style, although not workmanship. 
The buildings they are pulling down, close to the Minster, may be worth 
your attention, because I think the floors are constructed in the manner 
Vitruvius points out, or describes, to be the Roman method. A wall 
of a garden near, with some circular arches in stone, has the appearance 
of Roman work. I walked round the walls of the Town, and saw other 
labours of those people. At Skelton, a village about 5 miles from York, 
is a parochial Church, unique in the first stile of the Pointed Gothic. 

The gaol is worth inspecting, if you intend to make prisons a study, 
as it will point out defects, and give some hints to form a perfect one. 
I may say the same of all prisons, I not only allude to their arrangement, 
but also to the materials. ‘Therefore Lancaster prison and castle will 
call your attention, which is one of the best regulated, considering its 
difficulties, and all the uses it embraces, of any in the kingdom, but 
Gloucester stands first. 

The Lakes have nothing to recommend them to an architect, unless 
he is a painter and looks forward to what may be built. The road 
from York to Lancaster through Wensleydale is picturesque, and not 
without old castles and churches in the towns, which the eye of the 
architect ought not to miss noting, if he collects for the future. 


1 Frederick was in an architect’s office in York. (See E. 15, p. 183.) 
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If you have not seen Conway, perhaps a journey there will help to 
confirm your health. Its cyclopian walls, yes cyclopian,' for this man- 
ner of building remains in England, as well as in Greece, will amuse 
you. The country for nine miles up the river is delightful ground, 
and, if you rise with the sun and set with it, you will frequently enjoy 
the sublime ; the approach to Conway from the east, for about two miles 
at peep of day, has this last quality like enchantment. 

I wish I could travel with you; my ready hand, and your mind, would 
be perhaps useful; pardon my presumption, I am teaching what I want 
to be taught. 

I have seen lately Pevensey Castle, county Sussex ; the walls are Roman, 
if the interlayers of brick, or rather tiles, and Diocletian arches of brick 
and stone, may be deemed their work. 

I have called at your house for the purpose of begging—a favour ; 
as a mark of my esteem and gratitude, will you accept a Drawing of 

\. mine—which I called, in the Exhibition two years back, ‘“ Merlin’s 

“\'Tomb ” 2—I endeavoured in it to collect, from medals etc, the stile 
between Constantine and Saxons. Books give very little information 
on the subject. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

JosEePpH GANDY. 

Mrs Gandy desires many thanks. 


MRS. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


IO MONTPELIER ROW, August 29th, 1816. 
Dear SIR, 

The people who compile the Annals of Art requested me to give them 
some poetry connected with the subject; as I sent them nothing the 
first number, I thought I would for the second, but find I have nothing 
save the inclosed lines. Will you have the goodness just to look at the 
introduction—if you approve it, they may go in to the post office ; if you 
do not, into the fire. I shall be able to find them some thing, some time. 

On another subject I cannot be equally easy—the Castle, with all its 
bearings, duties, connections and consequences, continually occupies 
my mind. I do not wish to teaze you with my thoughts, nor do I presume 
to advise you—it is utterly unlikely that the affair can assume any form 
to my mind in which it has not appeared to yours; yet, as I may be 


*“T mean,” the writer explains in a footnote, ‘ unhewn stone fitted together 
with close joints as chance directs them.’’ 

2 This picture, exhibited R.A. 1815, No. 799, was about 4.6 X 2.6insize. It 
became the property of Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., and was on loan for many 
years at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Withdrawn from exhibition it finally 
ae to private ownership. Gandy’s imaginative archeology was not appre- 
ciated, 
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allowed to think that the dejection which hangs upon your spirits 
prevents you from giving the matter due consideration, and is at once 
a motive for your conduct in resigning the situation, and yet a reason 
why you should engage in it, I may be permitted to recapitulate the 
substance of those thoughts, which perpetually occupy me. Allow me 
then to ask—have you duly weighed and fairly examined those circum- 
stances which call upon and invite you to accept a new charge, which, 
being alike honorable and useful, seems fitted for you in every respect— 
tis a capital to the pillar of life, without which it may be valuable, but 
cannot be equally excellent. 

These are times of difficulty and distress—times when men of talent 
and principle are imperiously called for by the wants of the country— 
the first should be combined with judgment and experience, rather 
than novelty and ardour: for our condition asks for security, not glory ; 
the second should be proved by a life of tried integrity, and a situation 
of known independence, in order to inspire confidence and carry im- 
portance.—Can you deny that you are such a man, and being such, 
will you refuse yourself to the Country in the day of suffering? Oh no! 
Your extreme fastidiousness on some points renders it extremely difficult 
to address you, for you shrink so much from praise, that you close your 
ears to truth; but surely it would be rather ingratitude towards that 
God who hath endowed you with the power of benefitting others, than 
modesty, if you wilfully shut your eyes to those peculiar qualities which 
fit you for the discharge of a new duty. ‘There is no denying that you 
have an acute and penetrating, as well as cultivated, mind, and that, 
from the activity of your faculties, you can investigate whatever is offered 
to your consideration, with a precision and accuracy of the highest 
moment in all public debates. Your language is energetic, elegant, 
suasive, and you have a power of reply (from habitual attention and 
discrimination of your subject) which I never saw in any person. ‘To 
these powers may be added your known probity, independence, taste, 
and knowledge, together with your health, activity, and probable longe- 
vity. I ask again, where is there a man every way so calculated to repre- 
sent his country ? 

Pleasure in early, and power in mature, life, are the natural demands 
of the human heart, and were wisely placed there for the most beneficial 
purposes ; of course, man is not called upon to destroy the propensity, 
but to govern it, since power well managed enables him to be extensively 
beneficent. ‘The mantle, thus thrown over his own shoulders, affords 
shelter to sorrow, patronage to merit, knowledge to ignorance. ‘To 
you it is not new to cast the rope of protection widely around you ; all 
the relationships between man and man are known to you, and most 
beneficially exercised by you; of course the new plan offered is but a 
pleasant variety in the path of life, that might amuse, but could neither 
weary, nor offend you. 
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A constant residence in London cannot be necessary for one who has 
a fine perception of all that is delightful in nature, and whose habits 
are so regular. It is true not only the idle and dissipated, but the wise 
and good, find in London that mental food, which is the best boon of 
social life—yet, believe it, if town is full, the country is not therefore 
empty ; some, if not many, will always be found capable of forming 
good company. Man too, simple man with all his original veins of gold 
and dross, may be read there, and I know no one who can scan a page 
of this description with higher zest than yourself, and, being accustomed 
to draw men’s hearts to you in a walk of social life more liable to vitiated 
associations, what can you not accomplish with those of a different 
description? Those who love you in the town, would adore you in the 
country. 

If life is wearisome, if that sickness of the soul which rises from 
“hope deferred,” or hope destroyed, deaden the pulses of the heart 
and sap the springs of enjoyment, it is universally acknowledged that 
business and benevolence can alone restore the energies, and affections, 
which are the great gifts of humanity. Will you then, my dear Sir, 
deprive yourself of a stimulant, called for imperiously by your sufferings, 
by your talents, and by your country ?—alike by your fortunes and mis- 
fortunes ?—surely not ! 

Pardon me, if this subject runs away with me, you know I am an en- 
thusiast or nothing. If you have abandoned, cast away my Castle for 
ever, I will never dare to annoy you with a word of regret, but, so long 
as there is hope, I must think of it ; had I found you at home on Monday 
I should have spoken what I have now written. 

I am glad to hear you are looking well, and have arranged your beautiful 
Marbles beautifully. As they are done, now think on the valuable 
antique (for I find it is older and more interesting than I thought of) 
on the banks of ‘Tame and Anker, the seat of Mercia’s kings, and add 
it to your collection. ‘There is not a person in the country so fitted to 
enjoy it as yourself, since the time of Queen Ethelfleda, who rebuilt it. 

I am, dear Sir, ever your obliged Servant, 
B: HOFLAND. 


Note.—The Anker river rises N.E. of Warwick and runs to the River 
Tame at Tamworth. Tamworth Castle is clearly indicated. 'The Court 
of the Mercian Kings here was burnt by the Danes about 911, and rebuilt 
by Ethelfleda, Alfred’s daughter, who died here 920. The Castle at the 
Conquest was held by Rob de Marmion and after by the Frevilles, Ferrers, 
Comptons. From the time of Elizabeth Tamworth returned two members 
to Parliament. Polesworth, on the Anker to the east, has remains of a 
Nunnery, founded by King Egbert ? and refounded at the Conquest by 
Rob Marmion, Evidently Mrs. Hofland wanted Soane in this way to | 
enter Parliament. Possibly the Castle (22 miles N.E. of Stafford) was for 
sale at the time. 
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JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To MRS. HOFLAND 


My Dean MApAM, IIE, 0 Seb) 1010; 

I can only thank you for your letter :—the compliments are far beyond 
any I can possibly consider myself entitled to,—they may prove the 
blindness of friendship, but they carry no balm to a wounded mind !— 
I am more and more convinced every hour of the zrretrievable loss I have 
sustained, a loss which has left a vacuum that can never be filled, and 
to which time cannot administer any lenient remedies :—if you really 
think otherwise, be assured you are deceived—you know, in that case, 
but little of my mind. 

I trust you are recovered from the fatigues of your journey,! as well 
as from all temporary inconveniences occasioned by so long an absence. 
The correspondence of my friends is now almost my only consolation :— 
I trust to hear from you soon, and with compliments to M' Hofland, 

I remain, my dear Madam, very truly Yrs, 
JOHN SOANE. 


MRS. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
IO MONTPELIER ROW, September 16th, 1816. 


Endorsed: “ Mrs Hofland gave me this letter at Twickenham, Oct. 5, 
ES10; (* 


My Dear Sir, 

It grieves, but by no means surprises me, to see you still so low—you 
are bereaved both in heart and mind, and the world is but a peopled soli- 
tude, which yields no society to you—yet to suppose yourself incapable of 
reaping any enjoyment, any amelioration of sorrow, is a wrong conclusion, 

Every human being, who can excite a strong interest in another, proves 
that he is capable of feeling one; and so long as this capability exists, 
he is bound to the world by the common sympathies of his nature. He 
may be a“ bruised, but he is not a broken reed”; he may be wretched, 
but he is not helpless. It is not the sorrow which is acute, but that 
which stupefies, which renders us incapable of consolation, altho’ we 
may be averse from it. You cannot plead to the latter faculty to me. 
I know what you do feel (God knows I pity that feeling), and I know 
what you can feel, if you would endeavour to do it. 

1 Evidently the Harrogate visit from which Soane had returned August 13. 

“ Sunday 21 Sept. in chaise to Twickenham.” 

“* Monday 22 ; 22 months of complete misery. Brooding at home 
over the disappointments of my evening of life!” (Soane Note Book.) 

This shows the mood from which Mrs. Hofland was endeavouring to rouse him, 
See the following letter, written September 16, but given only to Soane, per- 
sonally, on October 5. 

2“ Saturday Oct. 5. Went with Mr. and Mrs. Conduit to Twickenham to 
Mrs. Hofland.”’ Returned to dinner. 1oth Oct. Mrs. Hofland called. 13th 


Oct. wrote to Mrs. Hofland.” (S.N.B.) 
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It wou’d be as unworthy of yourself, as of her you lament, if you 
could ever cease to love her virtues, to be sensible of her attachment, 
or indeed be fully assured that she can never, never, be replaced to you 
—but yet, to close your heart to all consolation, to refuse yourself all 
assistance, and be determined not to accept of contentedness, in lieu of 
happiness, is surely rather a romantic grief, than a rational respect for 
her memory; it destroys you, but does not therefore honour her—far 
from it. 

It is very well for a clever writer, like Sterne, to please himself by 
praising those, whose petulance turns with loathing from a good thing 
because they could not obtain a better, but no “ pomp of words ” or 
plenitude of wit can give a deed of folly the praise of wisdom. Human 
life is full of situations which place comparative good and evil before us, 
and, if the great Disposer forbids us the enjoyment of one blessing, does 
it follow that we are voluntarily to relinquish another ?>—if we lose one eye 
are we to throw the other from us ?—surely not ! a little light is better 
than none, and the more thorny our path the more doth it behove us to 
cherish that which remains, and hold it peculiarly precious. 

If, when the heart is wounded and left desolate, when the world 
sickens on our sight, a cheerless blank, we could shut our eyes and die, 
perhaps it would be not worth our while to struggle with our feelings ; 
but we cannot do this—spite of ourselves we must live and suffer, we 
must mix with men, and compel ourselves to endure them ; having done 
this it is evidently desirable that we should do more—that we should 
love that from which we cannot escape, and give our sanction to that 
which has our suffrance. 

If ever there was a man to whom the intercourse of friendship is 
absolutely necessary, to whom it is the air, the food, the very essential 
part of existence, you are the man. Every person acquainted with you 
knows this, not one single person, whom I ever heard sympathize in your 
loss (who were themselves persons of sensibility) that did not observe 
“God help him,” “he must marry, there is no other way for him.” 
The very same thing was said of, and to, the good Lord Lyttleton, as 
you recollect ; and you may say too “ did Lord Lyttleton find the advice 
of his friends answer, did he finda substitute for his Lucy?” Perhaps 
not, but he found I trust a faithful friend, and certainly the rousing of 
his spirits to political exertion did him great good, and made the latter 
part of his life more glorious than the beginning. 

A man who has never been accustomed to female society, to the thou- 
sand petty tendernesses, the little forbearances and great kindnesses, the 
welcome of a glistening eye, and the sympathy of a sound, tho’ chast- 
ened judgment—one whose sensibility has lain dormant, and whose 
every temper is quiescent, may (for ought I know) go thro’ life’s journey 
very well without a woman; but he whose best days have been thus 
comforted cannot. Accustomed to give and receive support, he sinks, 
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not less from the want of one who is good to him, than one on whom 
he can lavish the stores of the heart and the treasures of the understanding. 
You know this to be the case, my dear sir, and you also know that you 
are as likely to feel it mow, as ever you were. The handkerchief steeped 
in your tears may be dried in your bosom, for the heart like poor Maria’s 
is still warm; of this you cannot doubt, tho’ you are seldom so happy 
as to allow it. The gleams you enjoy are so transient, you cannot rely 
upon them. 

You give me not one word of encouragement about the Castle—well— 
it must fall then, I suppose, like all my Castles in the air. It is not new 
to me to resign pleasant dreams, but I must own this engrossed me more 
than it ought, and, if I part with it wholly, it will be painful to me, in 
proportion to the pleasure I have had in contemplating it. 

Ten years hence you will think I was in the right, when I would have 
roused your energies, and given your talents their most beneficial influ- 
ence. You will then regret that you have made the choice of Hercules, 
for the advice of Vice is as much better than that of Virtue, as Virtue 
is more engaging and her requests more palatable than those of Vice ; 
you will then—but I will not anticipate, I will only beg of you “ not 
to desert yourself,” in this is combined all I can say, and all I can wish 
for your future welfare. In urging either, or any, mode of relief to your 
spirits, suggested by deep consideration of the subject, you will not, I 
trust, accuse me of the presumptuous intrusion of a vulgar mind, in- 
capable of estimating your griefs—I feel that I say more than I have 
a right and that I tease you, but yet remember that the absolute retire- 
ment of my present life tempts me to give every subject which interests 
me a consideration and solicitous examination, in which my whole soul 
is involved, and that I cannot feel, or speak, by halves under such 
impressions. 

Mr? Hofland is at present from home, and tomorrow he goes to London 
for 2 months or more (purposing however to spend sundays at home in 
general), so that I shall have the solitude of the country to contend with 
very early. I have been so unwell as to need medical help (to which 
I rarely resort), but Iam better ; accept my sincere thanks for your kind 
enquiries. Honour me with a line when you have time, and believe 
me, dear Sir, with sincere gratitude, 

. Your Obliged Serv, 
B: HOFLAND. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., ro MRS. HOFLAND, MONTPELIER ROW 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, Monday (Oct. 7, 1816). 


My Dear Mapam, 

I have read your letter with attention,—it is excellent—but you are 
not right in all the points as to the means. 

You say you are now in a situation so retired as to leave you full scope 
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to think deeply,—pray then let me entreat you to think deeply on the 
confidential conversation we had at Twickenham ! and above all things 
tell me your mind freely,—point out what can be done and what ought 
to be done, and undone—give me your undisguised sentiments—teach 
me to confound the wicked in their own hellish machinations,—you have 
heard more than you say,—let the truth only be spoken, we shall then 
be free to think more of the Castle, and 
Yours, dear Madam, very truly, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—It is only fair to Soane to point out that the rather cutting tone of 
this letter is almost certainly due to Mrs. Hofland’s want of insight and 
social tact, which was now involving her at the moment with Nora Bricken- 
den, Mrs. Conduit, Mrs. Bradley and Mrs. Soane’s late attendant, Miss 
Sarah Smith. 


MRS. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


IO MONTPELIER ROW, Thursday night—very late (Oct. 11, 1816). 


My Dear Sir, 

You are mistaken, and, if one of my cruel headaches had not prevented 
me, I would have told you so the minute I received yours. I can truly 
say that I have not heard one ill-natured comment, directly or indirectly, 
made upon. you since my return, but at the same time I must own that 
I have expected to hear such things and that expectation has kept me in 
torture. I have felt such an awkwardness in answering questions about 
my journey,’ in fearing lest by apparent reserve I should excite remark, 
or by openness I should lead to further enquiry, that I have not known 
what comments might arise, so having an excellent reason for staying 
at home, have chosen to do it, till the remembrance of it was gone by, 
and I could run no risk of doing wrong. 

For two or three weeks I did think something had been said in town 
to Mt H—— My suspicions are very slow to awake, but once awakened 
my imagination is too vivid to allow them repose. I construed every 
thing, which could be tortured into the subject to affect me. I continued 
to have this feeling till last sunday, when I found out that I had been 
mistaken. It was another source of trouble, that had arisen to him, 
which is over. 

‘The evening on which I left Harrogate, it was said to me by (three ?) 
different people, “I have never seen you walking with your friends,” 
with certain enquiring looks, and the ready comment of, “ the lady is 
a very fine woman,” which distressed me. I was aware (or thought I 


1“ Sunday 21, in a chaise to T'wickenham,” is probably the entry relating to 
this talk. 


* The visit to Harrogate, July-August 13, pp. 228-229. 
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was) that the whisper began when the danger was over, but I was glad 
we came away, as I knew that in a week we should be completely forgotten 
there, but a man so well known as you are in London might be followed 
by some one, who, without meaning any thing, might yet say some- 
thing which, happening to accord with any trivial fact, or observation 
from another quarter, might spread like wildfire. Such things I know 
have happened and therefore might happen again—the bare idea was 
terrible—look at it as I might, my own appearance in the picture was 
decidedly the most hateful—the most what from my very soul I loathe. 
The world has ever dealt mercifully with those errors which are the 
result of the infatuation of passion, but the cool blooded, convenient 
friend is the mark at which the vengeance of offended virtue in every 
shape hurls the dart of infamy—the thing which even mercy delivers 
up to eternal scorn. 

From the contemplation of this, I have suffered agonies, to which 
impalement cannot bear comparison. I can therefore feel for your fears 
and feelings, for I know that, like my own, they go far beyond the neces- 
sity of the thing. 

Thank God (my very soul is in the aspiration) I firmly believe there 
is nothing to fear. I am not sorry at any alarm, which should make 
you guarded, and I think myself it has been a very good thing, tho’ from 
a very lamentable cause, that the lady has been kept in the country since 
her return. When she comes to town, see her neither too often nor 
too seldom, bear yourself easily and bring yourself to endure the society 
of other women, even when irksome to you. Your task will be soon 
perfectly easy, indeed I have no doubt but it is so now. If you have 
any enemy, who should seek to injure by scandal on this score, by this 
means it will be entirely defeated ; if you have not, but, being alarmed, 
are induced to apprehend one, you will by the same means attain re- 
assurance and ease. For my own part I believe you are safe, perfectly 
safe, but, on a subject of such extreme delicacy, to a mind so terribly 
acute in its feelings as yours, every word is a barbed arrow that cuts 
in a thousand ways, and a simple remark, the most innocent observation, 
or common chitchat, is as likely to produce torture, as any positive act 
of malevolence, when the mind is in this state. I speak from experience 
—guard yourself, my dear Sir, from complaint above all things, an enemy 
ought not to have the triumph of afflicting you, and a friend ought not 
to know you have any perturbation arising from this source. 

I am the solitary exception in this case, because you may suppose with 
great truth that I have seen quite as much into your heart, as you saw 
yourself. I rather think more a great deal. 

Whatever vexation has occurred to you, still you have a great deal 
to congratulate yourself on; ’tis true you have ventured “ like little 
wanton Boys that swim on bladders” upon a tempting ocean, but, be 
it your consolation to remember, you have swum where tens of thousands 
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would have sunk. Think only on your escape. Stand upon the rock 
and look at all the shelving and quicksands below you, think of the 
horrible swallowing of a long life of honour and probity in those diabolical 
waves, and you will see so much to be thankful for, it cannot fail to give 
you some sense of comfort. All that is wellin this you owe to Yourself 
—altho’ I am not the wretch the world would have made me in case 
of the worst—neither am I now the dupe, which in some little instances 
I have been made to the lady in question, whom I have loved so truly 
and confided in so entirely, as one woman never did in another, and 
I love her yet. 

When I endeavoured to rouse your mind to a noble and just ambition, 
it was for the sake of eradicating one passion by another, having already 
seen (what I have often seen before) that the mind, when subdued by 
one passion, most readily admits another, and that grief prepares a 
residence for love, and when I wrote the letter recommending marriage, 
it was that you might be led to look into yourself, to examine your own 
state inwardly and outwardly. If you were a man happy in your family, 
if you had a daughter, or a niece, who could take the head of your table 
at some times, soothe and amuse your evening hours at others, I should 
be the last person to say what I do—but you have no such person, with a 
heart that languishes for that communion the heart only can supply, 
you live alone brooding on vexations, which would evaporate beneath 
the sunshine of affection—and that you can awaken affection you have 
now given yourself very decided proofs—in fact you cannot surely dis- 
guise yourself, from yourself ; either you must by and bye marry, or 
you will be, from time to time, subject to remarks; no one can look 
at you, or listen to you, without seeing plainly that these conclusions 
will haunt you thro’ life. 

I never have yet been acquainted with one man, who buried a good 
wife, that did not marry again (except my father in law and he did worse), 
those who lose bad ones enjoy their liberty and do not—look into the 
world, you will find the observation just. 

As to giving up your situation in society, giving up your house, your 
country, good heavens ! what have you done that you are to be banished ? 
This would be giving a triumph to malevolence indeed, it would convey 
the idea of conscious guilt, or the predominance of a guilty passion ; 
neither of which troubles you, thank God.—If you are not well suited 
with servants, change till you are. I should think, and indeed have 
no doubt, but there is a real attachment to you in the Smiths, but if you 
find a deficiency of talent, there can be no possible blame in changing. 
If I might advise, it should be that you struggle on for a time, because 


1 There appears here some confusion between ‘“‘ the lady from Appleby ” and 
Nora Brickenden. It was certainly with the latter that Mrs. Hofland had at the 
moment embroiled herself. ‘There seems no reason to think that Nora went in 
the party to Harrogate. 
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I continue to hope that you will see some woman worthy your esteem 
in time. You never can, if you will not visit your friends, and look into 
the world, which you certainly ought to do by degrees.—In spite of 
yourself, you look better than I ever knew you, and much younger than 
I supposed you four years ago. Why will you give up life? Many 
there are who could yet make it sweet to you, you may believe me, 
I have no interest in it certainly. I do wish you well. 

I have written myself blind, and shall blind you too, I can only add 
pray burn this letter. I have burnt yours, tis always a safe thing. May 
you be happy is the sincere wish of your faithful Servt 

Bale 


On the loose envelope sheet inside : 

N.B.—I recollected, when you were gone, that I had called with M* 
Hofland one day, when I went to Chancery Lane, and we saw Joseph.? 
I had entirely forgot it when you spoke. I mention it now, because I 
was vexed at myself for forgetting so entirely. It was just after I came 
home, and being a mere errand of business, slipped my memory. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To MRS. HOFLAND 


IP Fey 12. Ochs 1816; 
My Dear Mapa, 

The farmer complains of the unprecedented badness of the season— 
others that nature is deranged,—and myself, judging from your epistle, 
(which is truly a composition of genius, it is indeed anything, excepting 
what might have been expected), I can almost fancy the moon comes 
nearer the earth than she was wont to do, and makes men (aye and 
women too) mad. 

Our conversation at Twickenham could not be misunderstood, it was 
entirely confined to these two questions, whether you as a friend, ex- 
perienced in the world, and knowing how much I had been duped and 
calumniated by servants, would advise me to give up housekeeping alto- 
gether and retire abroad, or whether you would recommend me to have 
a proper housekeeper, that my table might be suitably arranged, if health 
and spirits should again allow me to see my friends as formerly ?— 
On these points you are brief indeed, whilst you enlarge on others, 
which seem to me passing strange, purely flights of fancy, “ the very 
coinage of your brain,” for what purpose they are created I shall not 
even conjecture! and for the present shall make neither enquiry, nor 
comment thereon. 


1'This would make her acquaintance with the Soanes date from 1812, See 
letter May 22, 1813. (E. 15, p. 184.) 

2 Soane’s servant. Mrs. Hofland is here running another hare, Mrs. Soane’s 
former attendant, a servant, Miss Sarah Smith. She might have recalled Sterne, 
with his receipt of “‘ safety in numbers.” 
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I rejoice the Smiths! (whom I did (not ?) know you were so well 
acquainted with) stand so high in your estimation : as to myself be assured 
I am no stranger to their qualities —With many apologies for all the 
trouble I have given you, 

I am, dear Madam, very truly Yrs, 
ho 


EPILOGUE TO THE INCIDENT OF THE HARROGATE VISIT 


The charming “ Lady from Appleby ” reappears in three letters of 
1817, 1821, and 1828, which are here given in anticipation, as they have 
no special relation to incidents of those years, but merely show the 
continuance of her friendship with Soane. 


MRS. M. BRADLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


APPLEBY, 28th Fuly, 1817. 
My Dear Mr Soane, 

Long ere this should I have told you, how much I regretted you 
had given up the thought of paying your almost promised visit to Harro- 
gate this summer, as I shall be deprived of the pleasure I had so anxiously 
anticipated of seeing you here ; but I have been so constantly employed 
with my young family,? who have only just recovered from the whooping 
cough, that I really have had no time to do more than think of, and bestow 
my best wishes on my friends. It would now have been nearly the time 
I might have expected you, but for this fatal determination of yours, 
which believe me grieves us both very much. Mr. Orton ® also says 
he is much disappointed, as you had engaged if you came, to pass a 
day or two with him at Eden Place. My eldest little girl goes to School, 
she begins again to-morrow, this day concludes the midsummer vacation. 
She is highly delighted at the thought, and I am happy to say she bids 
fair to do her instructress great credit ; my others are both too young 
for any thing but the nursery at present. 

Has Miss Brickenden left London yet? I neglected writing to her 
so long, I am fearful of risking a letter, till I know where she is. She 
did promise to pay me a visit this summer, but I have met with so many 
disappointments, I scarcely dare hope. ‘The distance is certainly tremen- 
dous, and I sometimes accuse myself of selfishness in wishing my friends 


1 There is hidden irony here, as there was trouble at the moment with Miss 
Sarah Smith, who had been left in charge of Lincoln’s Inn Fields during Soane’s 
absence, and had shown herself wanting in discretion. As she had been with 
Mrs. Soane during her ill health and final illness, the position was a difficult one 
for Soane, and he solved it by the choice of Mrs. Conduit as manageress of his 
household. 

* Margaret (m. Bowery). Fanny (unmarried). Caroline (m. Orton, cousin 
of her husband, a solicitor ? and died young). 

* Orton, Junr., son of Orton of Eden Place, Kirkby Stephen. 
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to undertake such Journeys, but such is human nature that we generally 
wish for those things which are farthest from our reach. 

I have seen by the newspapers how much you have been employed at 
Somerset House (R.A.), I therefore always feel particularly obliged at your 
finding time in the midst of your occupations to write to (me. (?) part torn). 

Mr? Bradley joins me in kindest regards to you, and Mt Orton, who is 
at present with us, begs me to add his best compliments, and, 

I remain, my dear Mt Soane, Your obliged and Affectionate, 

Mary BraDLey. 

Note.—The letter covers three sides quarto, the 4th forming the cover 
with address. Very clear and firm Italian hand, regular in spacing and no 
corrections. ‘There is a die stamp on the paper, a crown over BARH, top 
left hand corner of the sheet. 

mee june 20.) 1611 episode) £3, pp. 105-7, and) Hy t7, p. 104- 

Mary Bradley was niece of Richard Holland. Her parents’ names are 
not known. Her later children were Agnes, Richard Holland, William, 
Robert and Ellen (see letter Oct. 30, 1828, over page). 

R. H. Bradley was educated at Durham and became a doctor at Green- 
wich. He retired in 1878. His grandson, Orton Bradley, has kindly 
assisted the Editor in these particulars. 


MARY BRADLEY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
My Dear Sr, APPLEBY, Nov. 27th, 1821. 


I fear you will think me not only inattentive, but ungrateful to you, 
for the many kindnesses I have received at Your hands, in leaving London 
without visiting you again, but believe me, it was unavoidable. I delayed 
while I was with M's Long, and while it was in my power to visit you, 
till I should arrive at M's Barnett’s in the city, in consequence of your 
having kindly invited that lady to spend the day with me at your house, 
and I felt were I to come before, it would be so great a disappointment 
to her. Unfortunately when I got to M's Barnett’s, which was on Satur- 
day 17%, I found her nursing three sick children, which entirely precluded 
the possibility of her accompanying me to see you. ‘The day following, 
I received a summons home, on very urgent business. On Monday, 
Mrs Barnett’s children were worse, and on ‘Tuesday morning early I 
was under the necessity of leaving London, consequently was forced to 
give up the hope of paying my respects to you, which were I otherwise 
situated should certainly have done. I hope you will do me the favor 
to excuse my seeming neglect, for believe me I have few pleasures in 
the world greater than your friendship, I assure you I am much flattered 
by it, and would not willingly resign it. Do pray write to me and tell 
me you are not offended. 

During the time I was in London I engaged a young lady to come to 
me as governess to my children, and I hope I shall find an advantage 
init. I soon discovered teaching them myself did not altogether answer, 
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for with a parent, children will take liberties, and with a family of girls 
so numerous as mine, private education must be the cheapest. The 
young lady I allude to engages to teach all the common branches of 
education with french and music, and bears a good moral character. 
I do not know what is your opinion respecting this mode of education, 
but I hope you do not entirely disapprove it ; with a trifling income such 
as ours I think you will allow it is necessary we should consider the 
most economical way, at the same time we would wish to give our children 
good educations. 

I had the good fortune to travel from Exeter to London with a friend 
of yours, a Mt Heath, of course we soon became acquainted and I found 
it very pleasant. Pray, my dear Sir, do me the favor of sparing a few 
moments from your valuable time to write me a line or two, for I shall 
not be quite at ease till I hear from you. 

Mr? Bradley begs to join with me in kind regards to you, and 

I remain, my dear Sir, With every sentiment of respect, Yt Grateful 
and obliged, 

Mary BraDLey. 


MARY BRADLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


EDEN PLACE, October 30th, 1828. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have taken the liberty of sending you a couple of brace of grouse, 
flattering myself you will for the sake of auld lang syne do me the favour 
to accept them, without considering my offering intrusive. 

I have much pleasure in telling you my family are a great happiness 
to me, I have eight children all healthy and well disposed, the youngest 
was born on the 8 July last, and is a good tempered, fine, thriving little 
girl. I have three boys, the eldest only eight years old. We have not 
sent him to school yet, he goes to his sisters’ governess, and as far as 
she can teach him he has got on very well. Boys’ Schools are very expen- 
sive, and, as we have three to educate, we are feeling our way a little 
before we decide. I wish you could take a peep at us, I think you would 
be much pleased with my four oldest girls, mothers to be sure are some- 
times partial, but I cannot help fancying they have advanced in their 
studies, considering the very few advantages they have in the country, 
most wonderfully. You are perhaps aware masters are not readily 
obtained in our northern counties—but I am running on strangely, 
and I fear you will think me tiresome—so much about self—I will there- 
fore draw to a conclusion, hoping my birds may fly in the right direction, 
and find you in good health, and be worth your eating when they arrive. 

Mr’ Bradley unites with me in kind and grateful remembrances to you 
and 

I remain, my dear Sir, affectionately Yours, 
Mary BRADLEY 
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G. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS September 1st 1816. 
DEAR SOANE, 

I received your letter with a number of others, and shou’d have sooner 
acknowledged it; if it had reached me sooner, it wou’d have given me more 
pleasure if it had informed me that you had received more benefit from 
your excursion to Harrogate. If your avocations wou’d admit of more 
excursions, I think the wisest thing you cou’d do wou’d be to court 
dissipation in every innocent shape, which is certainly the only probable 
remedy to alleviate the miseries to we! we are all subject —When I return 
to London, which will be about the 17 or 18t®, I shall be very glad to 
see the antiquities you mention. Surely you cannot have picked them 
up at Harrogate !—I am here devoid of all care and breathing nothing 
but pure air, and seeing the sun rise and set without being disturbed by 
any detested objects, which, in the intercourse of human interests, were 
perpetually presenting their gorgon countenances. My son Charles (who 
is now Major of the 24 Regt of Life Guards) is with me, and the hours 
glide away smoothly, comfortably, and of course most pleasantly. 

Farewell, I will see you as soon as I get back to the great Hive. 
Believe me, in the interim to be, truly and gratefully Yours, 

Gro: DANCE. 


Charles, who is going to Ireland, will call upon you the end of the week. 


EPISODE 22 


The Resumption of the Lectures at the R.A. 


JAMES MOYES ! To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


GREVILLE STREET, February 28th, 1817. 
My Dear Sir, 

Allow me again to offer you my best thanks for your very elegant 
and classical Lecture of last night,? every word of which I heard most 
distinctly, though sitting at one of the sides of the room, which renders 
it probable that the most remote persons composing your very numerous 
auditory, who were sitting more in front of the lecturer, must have heard 


1 ¥ames Moyes (1779-1838), Printer. Much respected. From Greville Street 
he moved to Bouverie Street, and then to Castle Street, Leicester Square. 

2 Soane had now resumed his lectures at the R.A. for the benefit of the Stu- 
dents. 
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extremely well. The room appeared to be even more crowded than 
it was at the first Lecture, and the attention was not less profound. I 
was glad to observe your apparent good health, for your utterance was 
more forcible than on the preceding thursday: every word was most 
distinctly enunciated. 

Some of your observations on Vitruvius must have been a bone to 
gnaw for soi-disant Architects. I was much gratified with them, but 
when you made some remarks on a subject, which more nearly concerns 
you, they actually had the effect of turning me sick; and I thought 
that I observed in some gentlemen near me a similar feeling. I know 
that this is very delicate ground: and beg leave only to observe, that 
the Great Author of our existence, and of every thing that can render 
that existence happy or otherwise, has bestowed on You many things 
of rare attainment ; but He has also thought proper to mingle in Your 
cup some very bitter ingredients. Your sorrows You must feel like a 
man! but I am certain You will also bear them like a man. 

I am, with the greatest respect, My dear Sir, Your gratefully attached 
and obedient servant, 

James Moyes. 


Note To LETTER FROM JAMES Moyes, February 28, 1817 


From an entry in Soane’s Day Book, June 24, 1816, it would appear 
that James Moyes was one of those from whom Soane bought for his 
Library. The entry is for ‘‘ Rees’s Encyclopedia, large paper, 6 parts, 
£8.2.0. Letters of Horace Walpole, £1.14.6. Hughson’s Walks through 
London, £1 4s. 0. White’s Improvements in Regent’s Park, 10/7.”’ In 
addition to which he was the printer of several of Soane’s own works, as we 
shall see in subsequent letters. 


JOHN TAYLOR to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


SUN OFFICE, 112 STRAND, March 16, 1817. 
My Dear Sir, 

I was with our poetical friend, the balancing philosopher, last night. 
It is surprising how much he recollects of your conversation, and he 
received with pleasure my assurance that you would visit him again when 
your lectures were over. He desired me to write the subjoined verses 
and has no objection to have them appear with his name. If therefore 
you do not object, I shall send them to our friend Perry,! as I have no 
influence in my own paper. 


' Editor of the Morning Chronicle, a whig paper. (E. 24, p. 312). 

F. Perry (1756-1821), born at Aberdeen, lived at Tavistock House on the west 
side of Bruton Street. Died at Brighton. His wife being consumptive was sent 
to Madeira, but was captured by Algerian Pirates and never heard of again. 
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Impromptu ve 


By Dr Wolcot 


Master Nash, Master Nash, 

You merit the lash, 

For debauching the taste of our Heir to the throne: 
Then cross not the seas 

To rob the Chinese, 

But learn to be wise from VITRUVIUS and SoaNE— 


Have the good(ness ?) to favour me with a few Academy tickets, as 
I have promised two, for friends of the Doctor, for the next lecture. 
Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
JOHN TAYLOR. 


J. STEWART? (THE TRAVELLER) to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


N° 4 COCKSPUR STREET, off BRITISH HOTEL, 19 April (? 1817). 
Sir, 

Mr. J. Taylor has communicated to me his great opinion of your 
understanding. I take the liberty to request the honour of Your company 
to a Philosophical Dinner Party on Sunday the 4" of May at 3 oClock. 
Tea and Coffee will be served at six, and a sacred concert of Vocal Music 
will terminate the Feast of Reason at Eleven o’clock. 

vam Yo Ve OHS Servs: 
J. Stewart, The Traveller. 


Endorsed by Soane : 


“I dined there. 

Mr Taylor. Mr Holms, a well disposed sensible man. 

Mr Robinson (is, I believe, a miniature painter) who, like Horace’s 
friend, teased (?) me to death with teaching me architecture, 

Mr Penfold, who frequently interrupted Mr Stewart in his discourse 
on the Standard of Good (?) and Truth by his difference of opinion.” $ 


1 Probably the Chinese bridge in St. James’s Park, erected for the Peace Cele- 
brations and left standing for some years. 

Britton in his “‘ Autobiography ”’ says that D™ Wolcot resided in a small house 
in Montgomery’s Nursery Gardens on the north side of Euston Square, where 
Taylor used to visit him and vex him with puns. 

2 Fohn Stewart (1749-1822), ‘“‘ Walking Stewart.’ Refractory at Harrow and 
Charterhouse, went to India in 1763. General under Hyder Ali. Travelled in 
Persia, Ethiopia and Abyssinia. Walked home 1783. In North America 1791. 
Met Wordsworth 1792, De Quincey 1798. Proposed Lectures in London 1803. 
Published discursive philosophical works. 

3“ May 4, 1817, Sunday. At home until $ past 2 then went to Mr. Taylors, 
and dined with Mr. Stewart, the Traveller.” (S.N.B.) 

He dined there April 5, 1818, and April 4, 1819. 
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JOS. GREGSON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., ETC. 


CHARLES STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, May 14, 1817. 
SIR 
Observing that you are going to favour us with a few Lectures on 
Architecture at the Royal Institution,! allow me most respectfully to 
present you with the enclosed, and to add that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have been pleased to forward several copies of my Essay to Mr. Professor 
Inman, for the use of His Majesty’s Royal Naval College at Portsmouth— 
and I trust that ere long under your auspices we may have an Archi- 
tectural College—founded on such liberal principles that all who can 
benefit the Science may join their aid to its support. 
I am, With the greatest respect, Your very obedient Servant, 
Jos. GREGSON. 


Note.—The original letter is bound with “ An Essay on the Defects of 
Buildings dependent on the Nature and Properties of Air.” By Joseph 
Gregson, Interior Surveyor. 8vo, London, 1816. This Essay contains a 
report on the cause of Dry Rot in the Royal Navy and the means of 
prevention, as now adopted. Published by the permission of the Admiralty. 

Gregson, who was alsoa patentee of chimneys, was Author of “* Observa- 
tions on the principal defects of the Public Edifices and Architectural Orna- 
ments of London,” and of “‘ A classical list of the most fashionable furniture, 
and considerations necessary for the interior elegance, comfort and safety 
of a house: with an appendix on effecting policies of insurance and adjust- 
ing losses by fire.” He may in fact be said to have been before his time ; 
he would be very well placed nowadays. It is a question whether he was 
not the first of innumerable Sanitary Engineers. His essay shows a glim- 
mering of the importance of ventilation in drainage, and he is as near the 
point on dry rot as may be, seeing clearly that ventilation and absence of 
damp is a very large part of the problem. A curious remark, deduced 
from his chimney studies, illustrates the extraordinary stuffiness of the 
age. Bedroom chimneys, he says, can always be identified on the roof, 
like certain Railway Tubes of our day. He is also early in perceiving the 
iniquity of the Regency House, in respect of the sacrifice of the upper 
floors to showy reception rooms below. 


The following is the first of two 
letters in a MS. Book of 1817 
containing copies of Reviews of the 
Lectures delivered by J. S. at 
the Royal Institution in that year. 


Note.—Royal Institution Lectures 
delivered by J. Soane, No. 1, 7th 
June, Saturday. No. 2, 14th June, 
1817. Four more lectures were 
given 27 May to 17 June, 1820. 


1 Tn addition to his labours at the R.A. Soane had undertaken to lecture to 


larger audiences at the British Institution. 


(Seeipe 14S sna) 
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ELLEN (NORA BRICKENDEN ?) to JOHN SOANE 


Saturday Night, fune 7th (1817). 

“What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent.”—Thus said I to 
myself at the Royal Institution. But, my dearest, best friend, it cannot 
be—I must speak. I must tell you now how more than delighted I have 
been with your lecture this morning. I know I want “ that glib and oily 
art’ in which I ought to express my admiration—but will the genuine 
feelings of a warm heart be less welcome to you ?—and will you not 
make allowances for an untutored mind ?—Panegyric can certainly not 
go higher than when I say, you were yourself! Your language was 
pure and natural—yet sublime and beautiful—and at times you evinced 
such a playfulness of fancy, that—Oh ! my brother, would we had never 
met—or—that it had been the will of heaven that we should never part ! 
But pardon me—I intended only speaking of the general feeling that your 
discourse must have excited, not of individual sensation. . . . I honoured 
the liberality of your sentiments. I sighed at the paralysed hopes of 
sanguine youth—but I could not help smiling at your climax .. . yet— 
I loved your devotion to an Art—which I need not say, I consider as 
greatly superior to any other, when I add that I think it worthy even 
of you! ... Your address to the fair sex was charming, indeed, what 
part was there that was not so?—and if I could but read it—but I dare not 
make the request—though I am sure you will not suffer any one else to 
do so—and deny that gratification to your long tried—faithful Ellen. . . . 

Of the beautiful collection of drawings I must not speak—but had 
it been of necessity that I should have been deprived of one sense, I 
would have given up my sight sooner than my hearing from two to three 
oClock . . . Yet—how much should I have lost—for I read you whilst 
Pelistened. + .0. 

And now, forgive me that I thus attempt to speak an admiration that 
language can never do justice to.—Had you been a stranger to me, I 
should have honoured you as a superior being—but when I could say 
“ this is my friend |” one whose heart once beat in unison with my own, 
you certainly claimed that love and adoration that talents and genius 
unaccompanied by the softer virtues could never have excited in my 
bosom. . < 

I long to see the encomiums that the world will bestow on you.— 
Fame is, and ought to be, dear to us all—and where so well merited, 
must convey a pleasurable sensation to the mind—but—I agree with 
you, cannot heal the wounds of a lacerated heart. Kindly let me see 
all the papers that come out. I will take care of them—and they will 
ever be precious to me. 

I hoped—but hardly expected to see you this evening. ‘Tomorrow— 
Sunday—I trust I shall be more fortunate—that too is a marked day 
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with me. Six years ago—at Coombe Royal—was my fate decided !— 
I saw four of your acquaintance in deep conversation yesterday—M and 
Mrs Britton—M* Conduit and Mts Hofland—and I doubt not, in high 
admiration of you—but—let them say what they will, there is no one 
feels like your own, 

ELLEN. 


Note.—There is a note in J. S. MSS. of R.I. Lectures ‘‘ 55 mins. occupied 
in delivery. 600 persons present.” 

“« Six years ago.” See letter J. S. to Richard Holland, June, 1811, where 
“ Little Pickle’ is probably Nora Brickenden? (E. 13, p. 169.) 

See also September 17, 1813, “‘ Don’t let Nora be troublesome to you 
these busy times.”” (E. 16, p. 194.) 


ELLEN (NORA BRICKENDEN) to JOHN SOANE 


Letter loose in MSS. Book, 1817. ‘‘ Copies of Newspaper Notices of 
Lectures on Architecture at the Royal Academy and Royal Institution 
1817.’ Small folio. Red morocco and gold. 


Tuesday Night (1817). 

I part with this book as with a dear and faithful friend—it has beguiled 
many an hour of sorrow—but I bequeath it to you as a memento of that 
affection that neither time nor circumstances can change. When you 
look at it will you think of your once fondly loved Ellen—and when she 
is far away, you will compare her conduct with others—and—she flatters 
herself, she will not suffer by the comparison. But pardon me—I did 
not mean to write a panegyric on myself. What I wanted to say was— 
that I trust no other person, but yourself, will ever trace a line in this 
book. Our friendship is of so peculiar and sacred a nature, that I should 
think it degraded by the intrusion of any third hand. Nay, I should 
not like any common eye to peruse it, lest it should sully its purity. Per- 
haps now you will call all this very silly—but your favorite Rousseau 
would have understood me—and—so once would you. On Thursday 
I go to pass the day at Kew—to say farewell to some very old friends. 
‘There is something in the /ast time that is very sad to such a heart as mine 
—and—this is only prelude to—but no matter—I think I soon shall 
become a Stoic. . 

What becomes of you tomorrow evening, wednesday,—I think you said 
you must be in the city in the morning. Now—when you have melted 
with the fair Dames on the wrong side—Temple Bar—come and congeal 
with me. We are quite in a different style. Jf they create warmth 
in you, one would think they owed their origin to nature—and conse- 
quently must be of the Gothic. But what am I ?7—Genius never produced 
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me—or—You see your Lecture is not thrown away upon me. May 
mine have a due weight with you—I will give you a third tomorrow— 
but you must not scold me. You bear all my éruths to yourself admirably 
—but—I will be very good—and say a great many civil things about ail 
your friends.’ I will compare them to Canova’s Hebe, or anything you 
like. 

Good night—God bless you—I am certainly much happier lately— 
why or wherefore I can hardly tell—and yet—Heaven knows.—Oh ! 
We shall meet again. Let me see you tomorrow—that I shall consider 
kind—and can you refuse Ellen ?—I will not say your only friend—but 
certainly a more faithful and affectionate one does not exist—Peace to 
your pillow. How is dear little Fanny ? ? 

(No signature.) 


MRS. HOFLAND To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S 


INN FIELDS 
VICARAGE, BRENTFORD (June 17th, 1817). 
Endorsed : ‘ Relating to the two Lectures at the Royal Institution 
on ” 
DEarR Sir, 


I cannot let another day pass without begging you to accept my warm 
thanks for the great pleasure your admirable Lecture gave me, and which 
(contrary to those which we are taught to anticipate highly) exceeded 
all I had expected from them—you called them “ soporific draughts,” 
a kind of high treason yourself alone can expect forgiveness for—they 
had only one fault, which was being too short. When you quoted 
Sterne I directly thought of Susanna. ‘‘ I could hear Trim talk for ever,” 
said she, and many around like myself were certainly vexed at the boun- 
daries prescribed, altho’ surprised to find how much knowledge could 
be condensed and communicated in so short a space, and which, like 
the warmth of the sun, travelled over the lapse of time from the creation 
to the present day, eliciting all that was excellent, and reviving all that 
was lost. 


1 Including Mrs. Hofland ? 

2 No doubt Mrs. Soane’s lap dog, of whom there are two portraits in the break- 
fast parlour of the Soane. She is buried in the Monk’s Tomb. Mentioned by 
Soane in the Description of the House as “ Alas Poor Fanny,” “‘ 1820, Dec. 25. 
Poor Fanny died, buried in Monk’s Yard, aged 16 or 17.” (S.N.B.) (See E. 29, 

Ole) 
3 The book remains with about one-third blank pages, but in it are 14 loose 
sheets of Mrs. Hofland’s MS. reports of the Lectures at the R.A. 1812, as well 
as these two Ellen letters. 
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In the hope that you will be again tempted to bestow this treat upon 
those who can justly appreciate and enjoy it, is the sincere desire of, 
dear Sir, 

Your much obliged, and faithful Servant, 
B: HOFLAND. 


Note.—Mrs. Hofland had written May 30 asking for a ticket for the 
Lecture. 


Note To LETTER (Fune 17, 1817) 


Mrs. Hofland, now living at Montpelier Row, Twickenham, had a 
passing difference with Miss (Nora) Brickenden. She was not aware that 
' the young lady corresponded with Soane, and on her casually mentioning 
that Mrs. Conduit, now installed as manageress of Soane’s household, 
had the privilege of opening letters, one which she herself had formerly 
enjoyed, so far as business letters were concerned, in the interval after 
Mrs. Soane’s death and during Soane’s absence at Chelsea, some commo- 
tion had ensued. Mrs. Conduit was apparently a newer friend of the 
Soanes than herself. It is evident that Mrs. Hofland only knew of Mrs. 
Mary Bradley (R. Holland’s niece) as ‘‘ The lady from Appleby,” and 
had no idea that she was a friend of Nora’s (Ellen). Mrs. Hofland had 
remarked that ‘‘she wrote a very elegant letter and appeared from all I 
hear to be a very amiable woman. Mrs. C. read one letter from her aloud, 
I had not the honour of seeing letters. 

*“T was then anxious and unhappy and I fancied You could enter into 
my feelings ; because You knew how sincerely I had sympathized with Mr. 
Soane, how highly I estimated him and of course how far I felt myself 
entitled to his friendship. Had I supposed You had more than a common 
interest in him, I should certainly have avoided giving you a shadow of 
pain, by even the remotest complaint of his occasional unkindness to me, 
I am incapable of such conduct.” 

Ellen was evidently greatly upset by this tactless intrusion on the part 
of Mrs. Hofland. 

The wisdom of Soane’s preference for Mrs. Conduit is shown by the dura- 
tion of her management, as she became by his Will the first official Inspec- 
tress of the Museum (Jan. 20, 1837—Dec. 31, 1860), so that her appoint- 
ment proved of practically equal duration with that of George Bailey, the 
first Curator, who also died in 1860 (Dec. 17). 

(See Mrs. Conduit’s letter, October 20, 1824 (E. 33, p. 382), ‘‘ Eleanor’s 
best love to you.’’) 

In October, 1817, Mr. Hofland writes: ‘‘ I am afraid by the unfriendly 
style of your note that your ear has been abused, and I shall be obliged 
if you will favour me with five minutes’ conversation with you on Sunday 


morning.” ‘The candid tone of the whole of this letter drew a very char- 
acteristic reply, as follows: 
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JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to T. C. HOFLAND. 


November 2, 1817. 
Dear SIR, 

I am not conscious of the change you allude to, my opinion once formed 
is not easily altered. I never heard of your calling here, since last time I 
saw you, about a year ago, when you quitted the house, why I know not, 
somewhat abruptly. 

The £50 is at your service, till it is quite convenient for you to return it, 
but I am sorry you know so little of my mind, as to offer interest for the 
use thereof. 

My opinion once formed is not easily changed. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Your sincere well wisher, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—Poor Hofland had been heavily let in over a costly publication 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s, ‘“‘ White Knights,’ and had asked Soane to 
lend him fifty pounds over a year before, which had promptly been done. 
He was unable to return it at the time agreed, and had proffered £5 as 
interest. 


MR. JONES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


SPITAL SQUARE, Wednesday evening, 1820. 


(Endorsed: ‘‘ Letter from Mr. Jones requesting a recommendatory 
letter to the Royal Academy.”) 


Mr Jones’s compliments to Mr Soane and is sorry to be so trouble- 
some, but begs to inform him that the drawings, that were left for Mr 
S’s inspection, are approved by the Council, but, owing to their being 
unaccompanied with a recommendatory letter, Mr W. T. Nash and 
himself will be precluded the privilege of becoming probationers. If 
Mr S— would indulge them with a line of recommendation they would 
both feel particularly grateful. 

Mr J— begs leave to call to Mr S—’s mind the circumstance of his 
being introduced (by letter) to Mr S. about 2 years and a half ago by 
Mr John Nash, the architect, who was at that time recommending Mr 
J(ones) to a situation in Mr Soane’s office, but Mr S— had not then a 
vacancy. Mr J(ones) is happy to inform Mr S. that immediately after 
he got comfortably situated with Mr Wallen 4 of Spital Square, where he 
and his friend Mr Nash now remain. 


1 Wallen, John (1785-1865), pupil of D. Alexander, Architect. (See previous 


letters, E. 12, pp. 153, 154). 
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R. BRANDON To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


No. 8 SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 27 January, 1836. 
SIR, 

As I am studying for the profession of Architect, I take the liberty 
of soliciting the favour of an admission to your Lectures at the Royal 
Academy. ‘Trusting you will have the kindness to excuse my freedom. 

I remain respectfully, Sir, Your obedt Servant, 
R. BRANDON. 


Brandon, Raphael, architect of the fine Catholic Apostolic Church in 
Gordon Square. 

These letters are samples of the many applications to Soane by the coming 
generation of architects. No trouble seems to have been too great for him 
where their improvement was in question. 


EPISODE 23 


Soane Pupils on their Travels (Sanders, Basevt, F. Soane, Fun., 
Copland, Parke and Ives) 


JOHN SANDERS! to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


GENOA, 23% November, 1817. 
My Dear Sir, 

Being now advanced on my journey, and this being the first place 
where I have stopped for any time, I sit down to give you a short account 
of the progress I have made. I staid in Paris only one week and pro- 
ceeded to the south by way of Fontainebleau, Sens, Auxerre, Avalon, 
Semur, Dijon, Beaun, Autun, Macon, Lyons, Vienne, Valence, Saint 
Esprit, Orange, Avignon, Nismes, Arles, St. Remi, St. Chamas, Aix, 
Marseilles, ‘Toulon, Frejus, and Nice. Some of these places lie zig-zag 
on the map, and I mention them, because in most of them is something 
worthy of being seen in the way of Art, but at Autun, Orange, Nismes, 
and St Remi I found matter the most interesting. At Autun there are 
two city gates of Roman construction, having galleries, formed by arches 
and pilasters, over the great arches of entrance ; here are also the remains 
of a temple of Janus and of an Amphitheatre, the former in a ruinous 
state, and the latter much more so. At Orange is an example of a 
Triumphal Arch, parts of which are quite decayed, and some very per- 


1 Soane’s 1st pupil. (See E. 10, p. 130.) Had retired from practice as an 
architect and was travelling. During part of the time he had the company of © 
Taylor and Cresy. (See letters that follow.) He was probably aware that Soane 
regretted never having visited Provence. 
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fect ; it is singular in its composition, having four columns on each 
flank, which, when compared with the wide intercolumniations of the 
four columns in front, produces a bad effect. The fronts are also nearly 
covered with sculpture, or ornament, and do not allow sufficient repose 
for the eye, yet this structure, when viewed as a ruin, is fine and on the 
whole extremely interesting. At this place likewise is a magnificent 
ruin of an ancient Theatre; the front, at the back of the proscenium 
towards the street, is lofty and imposing and even now generally perfect, 
on the upper part may be seen in high preservation the projecting stones, 
which received the masts to which the cords of the Velarium were 
fastened ; some fragments of the marble ornaments that decorated this 
proscenium are yet visible; the seats for the audience were built, as 
was generally the practice, on the side of a hill, and some of the arches 
of the corridors that communicated with the seats are yet to be seen. 
The next object of importance that came in my way was the famous 
Aqueduct, or Pont du Gard, near Nismes, and sure nothing can be 
finer than the effect of it, combined with the scenery around it ; in looking 
at this structure one cannot but wonder at the apparent prodigality of 
expense that was incurred in its construction, for had the second tier 
of arches been carried a little higher, the whole range of upper arches 
might have been spared. Were these introduced merely for ornament ? 
or was the work begun before the level of the water was accurately 
ascertained and, after proceeding to a certain height with safety, were 
these arches added and raised to the requisite level? their lowness and 
want of proportion would seem to favor this supposition. 

At Nismes there is much to gratify the eye and to command attention, 
and first as to the Maison Carrée, which, when Clerisseau saw it, was 
concealed in a great measure by houses, now it is perfectly insulated 
and stands forward as a beautiful example of an ancient pseudo-peripteral 
temple ; it has been repaired in several places, but the original parts 
may be easily distinguished ; in some of them I must own I was greatly 
disappointed, many of the ornaments are executed in a very slovenly 
manner, without the least regard to regularity of interval, or to verti- 
cality.1 The Amphitheatre here is a noble monument of Roman genius, 
and having lately been cleared of houses, affords a complete view of its 
arena and seats around; the effect of the coup d’ceil is not to be des- 
cribed, it must be seen to be enjoyed and properly appreciated ; the 
outside of the building is much decayed, and being only two stories in 
height appears low and wanting in dignity; nothing can exceed the 
beauty of the masonry, many of the voussoirs of the arches are as perfect 
as they were when first executed and not an atom of cement appears to 
have been used in any part of this work. At St. Remi in addition to the 
Mausoleum, there is a Triumphal Arch, which, although placed near 
to it, appears to have no connection with it; the Arch had four columns 


1 This was a fad with Sir Wm. Chambers, R.A. (See his Civil Architecture.) 
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in front, but it is much decayed, and has very little of value remaining 
except the Arch itself. The Mausoleum is generally perfect, and although 
in some respects heavy in detail, having clumsy columns and more clumsy 
mouldings, yet when viewed from any point at a proper distance, ds 
beautiful indeed, it has abundance of sculpture and ornament about it, 
judiciously introduced and well relieved. At St Chamas are the remains 
of a Roman bridge, consisting of a single arch over a small river, and an 
arch of entrance for passengers at each end of the bridge above ; these 
arches have on each side of them corinthian pilasters and seem to require 
a range of columns between them, to give stability to the whole structure. 
It is quite evident, however, that there never were any columns so applied. 
The mouldings and ornaments have but a tame effect. The limits of 
a letter will only allow me to touch thus slightly upon some of the objects 
I have seen ; I have made sketches and taken measurements, where prac- 
ticable, of such of them as I thought worthy of it, so as to be able to 
make correct drawings when I return, and I hope I have not been idle, 
for I come not on this journey either to waste time or to fool away money. 
I had no idea the South of France was so-rich in Roman Antiquity, and 
although I cannot speak highly of its purity, and know I shall see much 
finer examples in this country, yet I very much doubt whether I shall 
find any instance of a Temple, a Triumphal Arch, or a Theatre, in a 
higher state of preservation. 

I intended to have crossed the Alps at Mont Cenis, but found the 
nearest road from Marseilles by Grass and Grenoble impassable at this 
season of the year. I therefore proceeded to Nice by way of Frejus, 
where there are some interesting Roman remains of an Amphitheatre 
and an Aqueduct ; here it was that Bonaparte landed from Egypt, and 
here he embarked for Elba, I had the honor of sleeping in the same 
bed that he lay in on the latter occasion. What do you think of this ? 
I think I slept sounder than he did. At Nice I hired a felucca to proceed 
to Genoa, but what with adverse winds, a crazy vessel, and a timid crew 
I was glad to get on shore in two days, and proceeded here on mules, 
over mountains with roads not fit for any animal to pass on, man or beast. 
The beauty of the scenery and the fineness of the weather however 
compensated for everything, the valleys abounding in fig trees, orange 
trees laden with fruit, myrtles and a whole tribe of aromatic herbs in 
the gayest profusion. 

I feel interested in Genoa ;! when in prosperity with its gorgeous 
palaces, it must have well deserved its title of Superba, there are now 
standing near ninety of them, some full of pictures and others glittering 
with gold, most of them dilapidated, and many of them in ruins. I 
purpose proceeding shortly to Pisa and Florence and from thence to 


 Soane had spent 5 days in Genoa in 1780 and notes, ‘“‘ Left with many regrets 
and hopes of return.” 
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Rome, where it will give me great pleasure to hear from you, a letter 
directed post restante there will reach me, and if you write be so good 
as to seal with a wafer, for if wax is used they charge more for postage. 
I hope you enjoy good health and heartily wish the weather was as fine 
with you as it is here, I am now sitting with the window open, looking 
on the blue sea and basking in the warm sun, with carnations growing 
in the open air and green peas preparing for dinner, a luxury in November 
that might gratify even an Alderman. 
With every good wish towards you, I remain, My dear Sir, 
Your sincere and faithful Servt, 
JOHN SANDERS. 


I have just learned the afflicting news of the death of our Princess 
Charlotte 1—What a dreadful blow to the Royal Family and to the 
hopes of the nation! 


JOHN SANDERS To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


ROME, 26” February, 1818. 
My DEAR Sir, 

My former letter was sent to you from Genoa, which I trust you duly 
received ; since writing it I have visited Lucca, Pisa and Florence. At 
Pisa I made some stay, not on account of any works to be seen there 
valuable for their purity, but because the style of building, in the Cathe- 
dral, Baptistery and Campo Santo, is curious and forms an interesting 
epocha in the history of Art. At Florence I saw very little on the outside 
of the buildings that gave me much pleasure ; the palaces resemble prisons, 
and the churches in general are in an unfinished state ; the Cathedral 
itself cannot in this respect be excepted, as the entrance front yet remains 
with bare walls imperfectly painted in a Roman character, which forms 
a strange contrast with the chequered and intricate style of the sides ; 
the dome of this edifice is a noble example of construction and must ever 
redound to the fame of Brunelleschi. ‘The interior of many of the churches 
is beautiful and some of the plans of them admirable; the glory of 
Florence however consists in its collections of pictures and statues, which 
are once more complete, and those of the grand gallery and the Pitti 
Palace can now boast of their former splendour ; it was with no small 
pleasure I viewed for the first time in my life the Venus on her legitimate 
pedestal, she is now placed in the tribune of the grand gallery, and 
Canova’s Venus has taken her former position in the little room that 
projects from the front of the Pitti Palace. 

I came to Rome by way of Siena and cannot describe my feelings 
when I had the first sight of it from the heights near Baccano—you, from 


1 Charlotte Augusta, daughter of George, Prince Regent (George IV), b. January 
47,1796; m. Leopold of Saxe-Coburg May 2, 1816 ; d. in childbirth November 6, 
1817. 
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your love and knowledge of this classical scene, can form some idea of 
what I experienced ; on entering the Porta del Popolo I found the city 
in a wild uproar with the celebration of the Carnavale, and what with 
the bustle attending this and the number of English, who are here in 
crowds, I had great difficulty in finding a place to put my head into. 
This circumstance, much to my mortification, prevented me from seeing 
any object of importance on the first day; the next morning however 
I hastened to the Capitol, to the Forum, to the Pantheon, to St. Peters, 
and such a day of interest I never before experienced, it was the com- 
pletion of a wish I had been longing to gratify for the last thirty years. 
I could not look at any object for some time with cool attention ; at length 
however this intemperance of mind subsided, and I have lately been 
employed in taking the leading dimensions of the Pantheon ; the fine 
portico to this building surpassed my utmost expectations, but with the 
interior I was somewhat disappointed, it appears to me to be low, and 
seemed as if it were ready to crushone. I longed for an Order without 
an Attic, and almost wished for no Order at all ; the Attic in your time, 
I believe, had a high pedestal with small pilasters resting on it, these 
are all gone, and there now remains a wretched assemblage of recesses 
with panels between them, and a plinth instead of a pedestal, so that 
the Attic appears to be much higher in proportion than it did before, 
and the walls of it, instead of being faced with marble like the other 
parts of the interior, are painted in imitation of it in a miserable manner. 
The subject of Antiquity in Rome is so beaten a path and the monuments 
in it are so well known to you, that I cannot hope to offer you any matter 
respecting them worthy of attention. I apprehend they are in general 
very little deteriorated since you were here ; there has been much exca- 
vation of the ground around those in the Forum, which has brought 
to light pedestals and foundation walls, but nothing, as far as I have 
been able yet to learn, of very great importance : the column that stands 
near to the Arch of Septimius Severus and to the Temple of Concord, 
turns out to have been built insulated, in the manner of Trajan’s, and 
by an inscription on the pedestal appears to have been erected by an 
Exarch of Italy, in honour of the Emperor Phocas: as he died in the 
beginning of the seventh century, it is not impossible this column may 
have been taken from some structure of a more early date. The exca- 
vation that was made by the French Government in the Coliseum, and 
thereby exposed the passages and windings under the Arena, is completely 
filled up again, so that the model in Bond Street is a better source of 
reference in this respect than anything that can be seen here. Rome is 
so rich in Antiquity and apparently so inexhaustible, that I must content 
myself with taking the principal dimensions of the most important 
objects ; all must however be examined with the care they deserve, and | 
as I purpose to visit Rome a second time, I hope to do this with adequate 
attention. I was delighted with the interior of St Peters. I know it is 
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the fashion to depreciate this great structure, because it does not affect 
the mind with that idea of vastness which its dimensions warrant, but 
there is a simplicity in it that satisfies me, the fewness of its parts, its 
unbroken lines and the uniformity of style that pervades the whole of 
it, render it in my opinion the finest Temple I ever saw. With modern 
Rome I am much disappointed, the streets in general are extremely 
narrow and abominably dirty, and as to effluvia the air of Edinburgh is 
a perfect perfume to it. 

I lost no time in delivering the letter you favored me with to Sir J. 
Coxe Hippisley, but on the day of my seeing him he set off for Naples ; 
probably when he returns I shall have an opportunity of conversing 
with him. Mt? Day’s Friend, Signor Cammucini, has been very kind 
and attentive to me. Signor Canova (or, as I ought to call him, the 
Marquis of Ischia, although he has none of the airs of a Marquis about 
him) has also been very civil to me; he appears to be a man of a very 
liberal mind, attentive to all that come about him, and almost adored 
by the young students here. His studio is full of the finest subjects, 
amongst which is a very beautiful group of the Graces, which he has 
nearly finished for the Duke of Bedford. He has also nearly completed 
the statue of a Nymph for the Prince Regent, a naked figure, like life 
itself, recumbent on a couch, and sufficiently voluptuous I should 
imagine to please any sensualist. Your old friend Mt Kinnaird ! is here, 
and has been so for some time, but what he is doing I know not; he 
looks not only fat, but fierce, in consequence of being adorned with a 
magnificent pair of mustachios. 

I know little or nothing of what is doing in England with respect to 
Art, therefore any information on this head is almost a charity to give. 
I hoped to have found a letter from you here, and trust it will not be 
long before I hear of your being in good health and spirits. ‘Thank 
God I never was better in my life. I do not intend to quit Rome till 
after Easter, but let me be where I may, any letter sent under cover 
to my brother, Mt ‘Thomas Sanders, No 18, Water Lane, Great ‘Tower 
Street, will be forwarded to me. With every wish for your health and 
happiness, I remain, dear Sir, Your ever faithful and obliged Servt, 

JOHN SANDERS. 


JOHN SANDERS tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
NAPLES, 19 April, 1818. 
My Dear Sir, 
Since writing to you on the 26' of February I have of course seen 
much more of Rome, and the more I examined the ancient monuments, 


1 The District Surveyor who had made a fuss about Soane’s fagade in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, No. 13. He went to Athens and took part in the 4th Vol. of Stuart 
and Revett. (See E. 39, p. 4426) 
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the more they grew upon me and afforded delight in proportion. I 
spent four days at your darling Tivoli, by much the pleasantest I have 
passed in Italy. I measured the Temple and wandered about the banks 
of the Anio, the views around which are enchanting; I was sorry to 
find the Temple so much decayed ; the stucco on it is so much broken, 
that it is difficult to make out the form of the mouldings, and in some 
instances quite impossible. I also passed some time at Adrian’s Villa, 
with Piranesi’s plan in my hand ; without some such guide I should not 
have been able to have guessed at the probable destination of many of 
the buildings, which even now astonish and overpower the mind. 

I found it to be the fashion in Rome amongst our students to make a 
great number of perspective drawings,! but very few geometrical ones, 
they allege they can at all times refer to books for the geometrical forms 
and measurements. If these books were accurate there would be some- 
thing in the argument, but, even then, I conceive, an Artist can never 
arrive at such clear and practical ideas of a building as when he delineates 
every part of it geometrically. The drawing in perspective is highly 
proper but I think the other should not be neglected, and I very much 
fear, if the motive is traced to its source, it will be found to arise from 
indolence, or something very like it. Sketching in perspective is more 
entertaining, and I have seen it carried to such an extent as to border 
almost on the province of the Landscape draughtsman. 

In Rome one sees St Luke’s Academy, the Venetian Academy, the 
Neapolitan Academy, the French and German Academies, and one 
naturally asks where is the English Academy ? No-where, and why ? 
because England can’t afford it. Is this to be endured ? and when will 
this stain on our national character be wiped out ?? The Architectural 
students in the French Academy stay at Rome five years. I have seen 
several of their drawings of the ancient capitals and cornices, which 
are made out with great care and are the result of prodigious pains. 
It is expected that each of them shall send home the restoration of one 
ancient monument at least, as the fruit of his labour. What do you 
think of this course of study ? 

In going through several studios of Sculpture at Rome, such as Canova’s 
and 'Thorwaldsen’s, I was a good deal surprised, I may say hurt, at 
seeing so many orders executing for England. Surely it would be more 
laudable in our English gentlemen to spend their money at home and 
encourage Art there, than to lay it out amongst foreigners; I don’t 
mean that they should not employ a foreign Artist at all, but I think the 
primary object should be to foster and cherish those of their own country. 

Mr Day’s friend Signor Cammucini, a celebrated painter in Rome, 
has a fine collection of Antique Marbles, which I have no doubt might be 


1'This is what Basevi was doing. He met Sanders in Rome for the first time : 
and was interested in him as Soane’s first pupil. 


2'This has now been done by the building of a British School at Rome. 
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bought at a reasonable rate ; these are fair articles of purchase, and would 
enrich our collection in the British Museum. Amongst them is a carya- 
tide from the Temple of Pandrosus at Athens, a companion to that 
brought home by Lord Elgin ; how it came to Rome I know not, but there 
it certainly is. ‘There is also a fine statue of an Amazon, possibly the 
original of that now in the Vatican; likewise a colossal statue of the 
Ocean, a beautiful bas-relief found in Trajan’s Forum, and an exquisite 
ornamental scroll found in the same place. The Prince of Bavaria has 
been looking at these marbles, and will no doubt be glad to snap them 
up, as he did the Egina marbles; these have been sometime in Rome,, 
and are now restored by Thorwaldsen ; they are small in size, of the 
earliest Greek style, and very inferior to the Elgin marbles, yet, as inter-: 
esting links in the chain of Art, we ought to have had them in England. 
I am sorry to say, as connected with this subject, that Baron Haller } 
died recently at Athens, and is I understand buried by the side of Mr 
Tweddell in the Temple of Theseus. 

Sir John Coxe Hippisley returned to Rome just before Easter, he told 
me (at leaving it) he should be happy to see me when this took place, 
but I heard no more of him; and as I had called at his house three 
times before he went to Naples, it was for him to have sent to me, if 
he had wished to have seen me. I could call no more without appearing 
to be intrusive. I was at Rome at a fortunate time for what is called 
seeing sights, such as the Carnivale before Lent and the religious cere- 
monies immediately after it. I need not enter into these matters, as 
you know them well; the former struck me as being very ridiculous and 
the latter in many instances grand and imposing, particularly the public 
benediction at the front of St Peters: the illumination of the Dome 
produced an effect altogether magical, and the fireworks at the Castle 
of St Angelo were almost volcanic. 

I had written thus far when I was favored with your letter of the 
25th of March, and am glad to find from its internal evidence that you 
are in good health. Iam greatly obliged by the advice and information 
you have given me in it, to which I shall not fail to attend on my return 
home. As yet I have seen but little of Naples and have only had a slight 
view of Pompeia, and its wonderful remains ; here is indeed a mine to 
work in, and I must allot (at a favorable opportunity) a fair proportion 
of time to it. Temples, a Basilica, ‘Theatres, and an Amphitheatre are 
all to be seen in full view. Every day, something new is brought to 
light ; Good God ! how affecting to wander over this city, resuscitated 
as it were, after being buried for near two thousand years! ‘There are 
innumerable architectural fragments, and amongst them many capitals, 
some in the Basilica are very like (in character) those of the Temple of 
Tivoli, but I must for the present have done with this subject. I propose 
leaving this place tomorrow morning for Otranto, going from thence. 

1 Cockerell’s companion in Greece. 
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to Corfu, and afterwards through Albania and-Thessaly to Athens, and 
returning here by way of Sicily, an operation that I flatter myself will 
not require more than three months to complete. I apprehend the post 
is not very regular in Greece, but I will write at all favorable oppor- 
tunities, and shall be most happy to hear from you as often as convenient. 
All letters sent to my brother will be forwarded. With sincere wishes 
for your health and happiness, 
I remain, My dear Sir, Your truly obliged, and ever faithful Serv’, 
JOHN SANDERS. 


JOHN SANDERS To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


NAPLES, 74 December, 1818. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your favor of the 84 of June only reached me a short time ago, in 
consequence of my moving about so much since I wrote to you last. 
I am truly sorry to find you still suffer under affliction, and that time has 
not in some degree restored you to serenity of mind. If you could con- 
trive to pay a short visit to Italy, the change of scene and the sight of those 
objects, which gave you so much delight in an early and happy period 
of life, possibly might afford you some relief. 

I shall be anxious when I return to see what you have done in honor 
of Mr Pitt,? I cannot doubt of its adding another wreath to your fame, 
since I am sure it must have been undertaken con amore. 

As you are kind enough to take an interest in the occurrences that 
attend my journey, I shall proceed to give you some further account 
of it—very general indeed it must be, but I trust when I have the pleasure 
of seeing you, I shall be able to enter more into detail. From Naples 
I proceeded through Apulia to Bari, where very little of much interest 
occurred, except the site of the famous battle of Cannz. I saw nothing 
of Antiquity in this quarter, but met with several specimens of the 
Norman style, which were no doubt introduced at the period when 
Roger subdued this part of the Country. I embarked at Bari for Corfu, 
which is a very picturesque island, in which strangers are shewn the 
supposed site of the garden of Alcinous, described in the Odyssey. I 
proceeded from thence to the coast of Greece, and landed at an obscure 
port called Gomenitza ; here scenes and customs of a truly novel nature 
presented themselves, and I found myself obliged to bid adieu to all 
our western luxuries, particularly those of a carriage, tables and chairs. 
From Gomenitza I went through a wild romantic country to Jannina, 


* He makes this tour in company with Taylor and Cresy and his own draughts- 
man Wm. Purser. See account in G. L. Taylor’s Memoirs of an Octogenarian 
Architect, 2 vols. quarto, 1870~-72. ; 

2'The National Debt Redemption Office, Old Jewry (1817-18). Pitt ceno- 
taph, now destroyed. (See Works of Sir John Soane, S.M.P., No. 8.) 
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the capital of Albania, where Ali Pasha holds his semi-barbarous court. 
I had heard much of the scenery of this place and of the lake adjoining 
it, I must confess however I was disappointed ; the hills are certainly 
grand, but the total want of verdure on them, renders them in my opinion 
very inferior to the scenery about the lakes in the northern part of our 
own island. 

The Architecture is entirely Turkish ; some of the Mosques with their 
Minarets have a picturesque effect, and as they are generally accom- 
panied with tall cypress trees, they have a solemn and appropriate air. 
The Palaces, as they are called, are large, and broken into a variety of 
parts just as chance directs, and are covered with an abundance of painted 
ornaments of all colours, producing a busy and strange effect. Some 
of the rooms are fitted up in a rich style with a profusion of gilding and 
coloured ornaments, and I must own do not fail to make on the eye an 
imposing impression. Ali Pasha was not at home, but I had the honor of 
smoking pipes and drinking coffee at two long interviews with his eldest son 
Moucta Pasha. Lord Byron in his Childe Harold calls him dark Moucta, 
and perhaps with justice, but I have every reason to speak well of him. 
He was extremely inquisitive as to the object of my journey and ordered 
me horses free of expense and his own Janissary to attend me on a visit 
to the remains of a large Theatre, supposed to have belonged to the ancient 
city of Cassiopeia. A part of the proscenium exists and the lines of 
the seats may yet be seen; the walls of the city may also be traced for a 
considerable distance ; there are likewise the remains of a Temple, but 
I saw no Architectural ornament of any value. From Jannina I proceeded 
to Mezzovo through the grandest scenery imaginable and, after crossing 
the lofty chain of Pindus, descended by the banks of the Peneus into the 
plains of Thessaly. 

I stopped to visit the rocks of Meteora, one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in Greece ; they consist of immense insulated masses, separated 
from the neighbouring mountains, and have on the tops of them monas- 
teries perched like so many eagles’ nests; the only approach to them is 
by a basket suspended to a rope, which is drawn up by the monks above ; 
these situations were undoubtedly chosen for security, but it is some- 
what difficult to conceive how the buildings in the first instance were 
erected on them: I arrived at one of them just as it was dark, and hoped 
to have obtained a lodging, but the lazy drones would not give me ad- 
mission and I was obliged to repose in the open air. From Meteora 
I passed on to Trikala, and from thence to Turnovo, the residence of 
Veli Pasha, the second son of the Vizier. He was absent, but I had the 
opportunity of seeing the whole of his palace, to which he is making large 
additions ; it is in the same style as those of Jannina, only I think some- 
what inferior to them. Veli is said to be more polished than his brothers, 
but I heard strange stories of them all, and when actuated by the passion 
of jealousy, I believe they are not very nice in drowning a young lady 
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in a lake, or roasting her poor devil of a lover alive. From Turnovo 
I went on to the celebrated Vale of Tempe, beautiful as it certainly is 
in many of its parts ; the river Peneus flows through it and has the finest 
plane trees dipping their branches into it ; beyond the Vale is the defile 
or gorge of Tempe, through which the Peneus continues to flow until 
it reaches the gulf of Salonica. This defile is a wild rocky chasm, probably 
formed by an earthquake which separated Mount Olympus from Ossa ; 
the scenery of it is extremely grand, a fit subject for our first rate land- 
scape painters. From Tempe I proceeded southward to Larissa and 
from thence to Pharsalia where Cesar overcame Pompey. I afterwards 
crossed the mountain chain of the Orthys and descended to Zeitun and 
went round the gulf of that name by the famous Pass of Thermopyle ; 
this cannot now however be considered as a Pass ; in consequence of the 
deposition of soil a considerable tract of land is formed between the 
mountains and the sea. From thence I went over a part of Mount Orta, 
through very beautiful scenery to Livadia, making an excursion from 
thence to Cheronca, where there are some remains of the ancient walls 
and of a theatre cut out of the solid rock; here a large mass of marble 
lay in the ground, which upon digging around, turned out to be the head 
of a colossal lion, probably that described by Pausanias as the Theban 
lion. From Livadia I also made an excursion to Delphi, going by the 
base of Mount Parnassus and ascending a part of it. ‘The situation of 
Delphi is uncommonly grand, many parts of the ancient walls of it remain, 
as well as the Stadium, and the Castalian spring flows as pure as ever, 
but I am ashamed to say, although I drank deeply of it, I felt no inspira- 
tion in consequence. After returning to Livadia I proceeded by the side 
of Mount Helicon towards Athens, avoiding Thebes, where the plague 
was raging and where my plagues began, for in consequence of it, I have 
had no less than six quarantines to perform since. 

I passed over the celebrated field of battle of Platza, and crossing 
a part of Mount Parnes arrived in the fine plain on the coast of which 
Eleusis is situated, opposite to the island of Salamis. I afterwards 
went through the defile of Daphne, and at a short distance beyond the 
convent of that name had the first view of Athens, an object interesting 
indeed, to see which had been my chief motive in visiting Greece. I 
then passed over the Sacred way and entered the ancient Olive Grove, 
where I was stopped and obliged to perform my first quarantine ; being 
allowed however to walk towards the walls of Athens, I approached the 
‘Temple of Theseus, and the first person I saw was your old acquaintance 
Mr’ Kinnaird—how strange things happen in life, I could not help drawing 
comparisons between this meeting and those I used to have with him 
in Spring Gardens. As soon as I was at liberty to enter Athens, I lost 
no time in examining the remains of Antiquity, which I did with deep. 
attention : I spent whole days from sunrise to sunset on the Acropolis, 
a scene calculated to excite the most awful sensations ; to think what 
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Athens has been, and to see what it is now ! a mass of desolation ! effected 
more by the merciless hand of man, than by the force of all-subduing 
time. Of the Parthenon, although much dilapidated, enough remains 
to enable one to judge of its architectural effect as high as the cornice, 
the sculpture is almost all gone except a part of the Panathenaic procession 
over the western portal ; this my Lord Elgin was about to take down with 
the rest, when old Fauvel, the French Consul, interfered and by applica- 
tion to the Government at Constantinople prevented it. It is impos- 
sible to view this structure as a work of Art but with feelings of the 
highest rapture ; the execution of it too, is admirable, the joints in the 
marble being as close as a piece of cabinet work. 

The remains of the Temple of Erectheus and Minerva are exquisite, 
the ornaments, which have not been wantonly broken, are as sharp as 
ever. I was disappointed in not seeing the beautiful door to the Portico 
of the former Temple, it is enclosed and used now as a powder magazine, 
and I could gain no admission to it. Mr? Cockerell made drawings of it 
and I believe specimens of its enrichments are in the British Museum. 
I missed very much the two statues at the little Temple of Pandrosus, 
one of which is now in the British Museum and the other in Rome; 
the Athenians still say they hear the remaining Statues bewail with deep 
moans the loss of their sisters. ‘The Propylea is extremely dilapidated, 
there is every appearance of the centre intercolumniation having been 
used as an entrance for horses and carriages as well as for foot passengers. 
The Temple of Theseus is the least decayed of any of the monuments, 
but wants dimensions in my opinion to excite ideas of grandeur. ‘The 
Temple of the Winds is a coarse affair and suffers in effect from the 
earth having accumulated so much about it, at present it is entered by 
a descent of several steps, and in it once a week the Dervishes practise 
their frantic dancing. The little Choragic monument of Lysicrates is 
perfect in many of its parts, but it is so surrounded by modern rubbish 
as almost to lose its effect, which is unfortunately the case with many 
of the other Buildings. The limits of a letter will not allow one to enter 
into the merits of these structures, which fortunately is unnecessary, 
as you know them all so thoroughly. I tried the dimensions of several 
of them and can bear testimony to the great accuracy of Stuart’s measure- 
ments. Modern Athens, like most Turkish towns, was to me disagree- 
able; my stay in it was rendered pleasant by the attention of Signor 
Logothete, our Consul, Monsieur Fauvel the French Consul, and Signor 
Lusieri, an Italian Artist, to whom I had letters of introduction, From 
Athens I made an excursion to the celebrated plain of Marathon, and 
from thence to Rhamnus, where the walls and positions of the columns 
of the Temples given in the recent work of the Dilettanti Society may 
be traced; in my way I also visited the marble quarries of Pentelicus, 
which are well worth seeing. 

After satisfying myself with Athens I hired a vessel, and proceeded 
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to Sunium; the remains of the Temple there are very striking, but more 
so is the position of them, the view of this bold promontory is one of 
the finest I have seen. I next went to the Island of A°gina and examined 
the remains of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in its fine lofty situa- 
tion, and also the remains of a Temple near the port of AZgina. ‘This 
has only two shafts of columns remaining, one of which fell about three 
months before I saw them. From /Zgina I landed at the port of Cen- 
chrea, and proceeded to Corinth; here the only remnant of Antiquity 
is the Doric Temple, heavy and solemn in its decay and calculated to 
excite the most melancholy ideas. I next proceeded to Nemea where 
only three columns remain of the ancient Temple, and afterwards visited 
Mycene, the remaining works of which are interesting from their con- 
struction, and particularly the Treasury of Atreus. 

I then went on to Argos, very fine in situation, but having now very 
little of Antiquity left. I then passed through the Morea by Tripolitza, 
a modern disagreeable town, and proceeded by Siano (the ancient Mega- 
polis) into Arcadia, where I stopped to examine the Temple of Phigaleia. 
The columns of it are all remaining, except two, and have a very imposing 
effect ; nothing I think can surpass the scenery around this Temple, which 
is grand, indeed I ought to say sublime. From hence I descended to 
the river Alpheus, and after fording it arrived at the site of the ancient 
Olympia ; the position of the Temple of Jupiter may be made out and 
the forms of the Stadium, but little more of its former glories can now 
be traced. I then proceeded to Pyrgo, near which I embarked for Zante 
and was obliged to waste some time there, as in other places I had passed 
through, to perform quarantine. I afterwards reached Malta in nine 
days by the packet, where I was shut up for a fortnight to purify myself 
still further from 'Theban infection. When at liberty I went about the 
Island, which is well worth visiting, although there is little of antiquity 
to be seen in it. I next hired a vessel and proceeded to Sicily and along 
the eastern coast of it to Messina, where I found myself obliged to perform 
another penance and somewhat different to the former ones, for hitherto 
I had been lodged in tolerable quarters, but now I was not suffered to 
land at all, and only allowed the luxury of staying on board a miserable 
boat. ‘The Government of Sicily had in its wisdom thought proper to 
imagine the plague was raging in Malta (though God knows nothing 
could be better than the state of the public health there) and hence the 
establishment of the most absurd regulations. I remonstrated, but it 
was to no purpose and was obliged to remain twenty days afloat in the 
harbour. When at large I went round the greater part of the island and 
was highly gratified with my tour, but it is unnecessary for me to enter 
into particulars, as you have passed over the same ground and know 
each object well. I will therefore barely enumerate the places I visited, | 
viz. Taormina, Catania (taking the opportunity of seeing the sun rise 
from the summit of Etna), Syracuse, Agrigentum, Selinunte, Segesta and 
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Palermo. I cannot however help observing, I never saw ruins more 
powerful than those of Agrigentum and Selinunte, they are absolutely 
gigantic. From Palermo I came here in the packet, thank God ! safe 
and sound and in excellent health. The journey through Greece, being 
performed entirely on horse-back and over some of the worst roads in the 
world, was one of very great fatigue, and I had considerable dread of the 
heat, which at times was quite overpowering ; however I got through won- 
derfully, and can now smile at the Tartar kind of life I led, bivouacking 
at night and foraging by day, generally roasting a whole sheep at a time. 

Since I returned here I have visited the ruins of Pompeia, which 
are a mine to gratify a lover of Antiquity even to satisfy; every day 
something fresh is brought to light, thirteen rooms have lately been 
excavated, and vases and other articles found in abundance, amongst 
which are some marble pestles and mortars, exactly like those used by 
our Apothecaries. I shall shortly proceed to Rome, where I trust I 
shall have the pleasure of hearing you are in better spirits than when 
you wrote last. Any letter sent to my brother will be forwarded as 
usual. I shall be greatly obliged when you do write, if you will inform 
me of the particular building in Italy Sir Robert Taylor made his model 
for the wings of the Bank. I was pleased to find we were going to adorn 
our Metropolis with churches,! but when I read the resolution that not 
a shilling should be spent in ornament, my spirits sank, and I gave up 
the cause of Architecture as hopeless. ‘There is an immense church 
building here, opposite to the Royal Palace; Signor Bianchi, the archi- 
tect, has shewn me his design for it ; he has made the Pantheon his model, 
the body of the church is to be like it, with a large portico in front; a 
circular colonnade is to expand on each side of the portico, somewhat 
similar to Bernini’s at St Peter’s. The plan is excellent, and I wish the 
architectural details may be equally worthy, but I must confess the parts 
already executed are hungry and poor enough. 

No doubt you thought I was a long time in answering your letter, and 
I am sure will think this is a very long reply to it, and as I fear the former 
was the least evil of the two, I will try your patience no longer. With 
every wish for your health and happiness, 

I remain, My dear Sir, your ever obliged, and very faithful Servt, 

JOHN SANDERS. 


JOHN SANDERS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
ROME, 8 February, 1819. 
My Dear Sir, 
I duly received your favor of the 2¢ Ult® and am glad to learn by it 
you are in good health, altho, as usual, annoyed with the cares of business. 


1'The Million Grant for Church Building. (See Chapter VIII, The Works of 
Sir John Soane, R.A., S.M. Publication, No. 8.) 
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With respect to a sketch of the new church building at Naples, I have 
written to that place for one, but, as my acquaintance with the Architect 
is only casual, [ am not sure of obtaining it; should I be successful it 
shall be forwarded to you, as soon as I receive it. 

As you wish to know something respecting the Treasury of Atreus, 
I enclose you a very slight Sketch of it, which may possibly convey to 
you some idea of its construction ; it must be very ancient, and in character 
reminds one of what is Egyptian. 

Since I returned to Rome, I have spent much pleasant time in the 
company of Mt and Mr? Soane,! whose attention and kindness to me 
I hope I never shall forget ; Mr? Soane appears to have a keen sense of 
what is valuable in Art, and has made drawings of several interesting 
objects in Architecture. 

We have been nearly deluged with rain of late, the Tyber was over- 
flown and the Pantheon full of water, deep enough to become a bath 
again, if it ever was one before. 

When I receive the answer from Naples, I will write to you again 
favorable or unfavorable, in the meantime I remain, 

My dear Sir, Your ever obliged and very faithful Serv‘, 
JOHN SANDERS. 


JOHN SANDERS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


FLORENCE, 30! April, 1819 (Postmark, May 18). 
My Dear Sir, 

Having had a tolerable taste of Rome, I am now here on my way 
to England, but as I have the works of Art in Upper Italy to see, it will 
be some time before I reach home. I am sorry to say my application 
at Naples for a sketch of the new church was unsuccessful ; it seems there 
is to be a publication some day on the subject and that perhaps is the 
reason of my not being able to procure a copy. ‘The building of churches 
in Italy is not confined to Governments ; Canova is about to erect one at 
his own expense in his native country ? near Venice ; he shewed his plan 
the other day and I told him to his astonishment he was about to do 
what the English nation could not afford to do, to build a church with 
a portico equal in form and dimensions to that of the Pantheon. The 
presence of the Emperor of Austria at Rome has made it unusually gay ; 
there has been no end to entertainments on his account: one given in 
the Capitol was the most splendid thing of the kind I ever saw; the three 
buildings were adorned with drapery and festoons of flowers for concert 
rooms, supper rooms etc. and the whole was most brilliantly illuminated. 
The effect of the statues and marbles amongst all this finery had a curious 


* John Soane, Junr. (see letters that follow, pp. 278-287). 
* Possagno near Treviso, A rotunda after the Pantheon, but in Greek Doric. 
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effect, I cannot say good, but striking from its novelty. I returned 
here by the Perugia road (having taken that of Viterbo as I went to Rome) 
and was much pleased with what I saw on the way. The site of the 
ancient Veii was formerly thought to have been at Civita Castellana, but 
from sculpture and inscriptions dug up, within these few years, it is 
ascertained to have been near Isola Farnese, a little out of the road, on 
this side of the port of La Stata. With Vignola’s Villa at Caprarola I 
was highly gratified; the remains of the Roman bridge at Narni, the 
fragments of the Temple of Concord at Spoleto, and the Temple of 
Minerva at Assisi, were all highly interesting, besides many other objects 
which it is unnecessary for me to mention, as you know them much 
better than I do; the only drawback I experienced on the journey was 
the state of the weather, wet in the extreme and bitter cold, indeed I 
was a good deal surprized to find it so much so, for I am certain I never 
felt it so cold at the same season in England. 

I left Mr. Soane in Rome, who has made some good drawings of 
capitals and architectural ornaments, amongst which is one of the fine 
frieze found in Trajan’s Forum, which I informed you last year was in 
the possession of Signor Camuccini, and which I then hoped might 
possibly find its way into England. I think you will be pleased with 
the drawings when you see them. 

The two gentlemen, Mess® Cresy and Taylor, who accompanied me 
into Greece, have recently left Rome, after having made a large col- 
lection of drawings and measured most of the buildings that came in 
their way, indeed I may say they have been indefatigable. I am sure they 
will feel highly flattered by your looking over their drawings on their 
return: I have given them a letter to you, as an introduction. I meet 
with your pupils everywhere. At Naples I found Mr. Jeans! (my 
late colleague) and at Rome I met Mr Basevi? and Mr Buxton’; the 
former has been to Greece and made several beautiful drawings ; the 
latter is studying Sculpture with an ardour that is irresistible, he does 
not mean however to give up his architectural pursuits. 

When I left Rome, the works of the students in the French and German 
Academies were exhibited to the public ; there were some good specimens 
in Sculpture, a few in Painting, but scarcely any in Architecture. Having 
been abroad more than eighteen months, I begin to long to see home 
again, where I trust I shall reflect with pleasure on what I have seen, 
and that will be my reward. 

I remain, My dear Sir, Your ever obliged and very faithful Serv‘, 

JOHN SANDERS. 


1 Thos. Jeans, articled to Soane 1792. Left office 1797. Son of a doctor at 
Christchurch, Hants. 

2 See letters that follow, pp. 271-278, and previous note on Basevi, p. 220. 

3% Buxton, articled to Soane 1809. Left office 1814. Son of a builder at 
Manchester. 
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JOHN SANDERS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
REIGATE, 24 fan’ 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

In reply to your favor of the 224 inst respecting my casts, I beg to 
say I have not yet been able to make up my mind as to the disposal 
of them. My object in collecting them was that they should be useful 
to the student by his having the free opportunity of studying them, and 
it was my wish to have offered them to some Institution where this could 
be fully accomplished ; I believe I have more than once said as much 
to you: I will however be candid and state I very much doubt, from 
now my change of situation in life, whether I shall be justified in so 
offering them, after the large expense | incurred for the cost and freightage 
of them, which has lately been added to by the charge for labour in 
putting them together. 

Should I determine on disposing of them, the duty on them will of 
course be paid to Government, or should I offer them to any Museum, 
I shall expect full credit to be given to me for having collected them and 
presented them to the Public. 

I will freely confess I do not think they could be better placed than 
under your care, but whether you may be inclined to lay out money for 
them, or consider it compatible with your views to allow me to wear a 
feather as a fellow labourer in the encouragement of Art I cannot say ; 
but this much I can promise, they shall not be offered to any other person 
until you have come to some conclusion respecting them. 

I shall be in Town the beginning of the week after next, and I will 
enter fully into the subject of them with you, should you be so inclined, 
or if in the meantime you wish to write to me any thing respecting them, 
I will pay due attention to it. 

I remain, My dear Sir, Most faithfully Yours, 
JOHN SANDERS. 


The subsequent history of these casts is shown by the following 
letters : 


JAMES CHRISTIE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


KinG Street, St James Square, February 16, 1826. 
My Dear Sir, 


Will you pardon me for trespassing upon you by enquiring whether 
you could befriend me by a kind word to Mt" Copland ! of Gt. George St., 


* Copland. Possibly F. C., who was a pupil 1817-20 in Soane’s office, or 
perhaps his father, builder of Covent Garden Theatre? There was a Copland 
who was the builder of Covent Garden Theatre (1809), and in one of Basevi’s ' 
home letters there is a reference to the new pupil’s father having connections 
with the profession. 
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who I find is executor to the worthy M® Sanders of Reigate lately deceased. 
I am assured that the estate at Reigate, with the Architectural library, his 
Antiquities, and casts and other property, is to be publickly sold. Had 
M! Sanders determined on such a measure in his lifetime, I flatter myself 
that I should have been favored with his commands, in preference to 
any other person in my line. But his kind disposition towards me may 
be unknown to his executor. If you should be upon such terms with Mt 
Copland, as to be able to mention thus much, without subjecting yourself 
to the appearance of soliciting a favor on your account, your kindly stating 
it would make me very grateful. 
Believe me to be, Dear Sir, ever with true Respect, your very sincere 
and very faithful, 
JaMEs CHRISTIE. 


H. HOWARD, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


RoyaL Acapemy, 16% Fune, 1830. 
Dear SIR, 

By the Will of Sir Thomas Lawrence a collection of Architectural Casts, 
which cost him £500, is offered to the Royal Academy for £250. The 
President and Council intend to bring the matter before the next General 
Assembly, but in the mean time they have directed me to request that 
you would consider how far these casts may be a desirable purchase for 
the Royal Academy; whether they can be safely removed from their 
present situation in Russell Square ; and how they could be arranged in 
the apartments of the Academy. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Yours very truly, 
H. Howarp. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., ro HENRY HOWARD, ESQ., R.A., ROYAL 
ACADEMY. (Copy.) 


L.I.F., 21 June, 1830. 
Dear Sir,— 

In answer to your Letter respecting the Arch! Casts in the late Sir Tho’ 
Lawrence’s possession, I know them perfectly well,—they were originally 
collected by the late M*™ Sanders, a pupil of mine, during his travels in 
Italy and were subsequently offered to me by him, and I certainly should 
have purchased them for the use of the Students in Architecture had there 
been sufficient space in my House unoccupied to receive them :—they have 
been already moved several times, from which I should think they must 
have sustained some injury and am apprehensive that the removal of them 
from their present situation will be a work of much difficulty and attended 
with considerable risk as well as expense :—they would unquestionably 
be of great value to the students of the Royal Academy could they be advan- 
tageously arranged therein, but I am not aware of any situation in which 
they could be so disposed in the Royal Academy. 

I am, dear Sir, Yours very faithfully, 
(sign’d) JOHN SOANE. 
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Sanders previous to his death had written to Soane (February, 1823) 
the following letter in favour of one of his travel companions : 


JOHN SANDERS, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
REIGATE, 19!” February, 1823. 
My Dear Sir, 

Herewith I transmit to you the copy of a letter I have received from 
my friend Mr Taylor; I know not whether you are interested in the 
success of any other person who may be a candidate for the situation 
of Clerk of Works to Greenwich Hospital, or whether it may be agree- 
able to you to give Mr Taylor the Certificate he requires ; possibly 
you may think you have not had sufficient opportunity to judge of his 
merits, but if you knew them as well as I do, you could have no doubt 
of his competency to fill the situation in question. After considering 
the subject, should you have no objection to give the desired Certificate, 
I shall feel greatly obliged by your compliance with his wishes. | 
propose being in Town, in a few days, and will then have the pleasure 
of calling on you. 

I remain, My dear Sir, Your most faithful and obliged Servant, 

JOHN SANDERS. 


Letter to Mr. Sanders enclosed with above letter. 
9, SPRING GARDENS, Feby 19, 1823. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have lately been prosecuting my canvass for the situation of Clerk 
of Works Greenwich, and have been introduced to Mr Croker! and 
strongly recommended to Lord Melville? They have intimated to me 
that if I am known to the Architects of the Board of Works, a testimonial 
from them would aid me. Mr Smirke and Mr Nash instantly complied 
with my request—thus : “I have no hesitation in saying I consider Mr 
G. L. Taylor fully competent to any such situation as Clerk of Works 
at Greenwich Hospital.” I went to Mr Soane with the hope that he 
would do the same, he was much hurried, being on the Court in this 
affair of Lord Portsmouth, but said ‘“‘ I will do anything my friend Mr 
Sanders will dictate.” Now, My dear Sir, as I cannot be too strong with 
my Certificates, will you oblige me by writing to Mr Soane direct to 
assure him of my practical knowledge and ask the favor of him to write 
me some such a testimonial. I have delivered my others and need not 
tell you that in these cases time is not to be lost. Your uniform kindness 
has been such, that I do not hesitate to trouble you, as I believe you 
are kindly interested in my welfare and that of my friend Cresy. 

Yours ete, 
Gro. L. 'TAyLor. 


pave Wilson Croker (1780-1857). First Secretary to the Board of Admiralty, 
1809-30. 
* Melville, Dundas. (E. 6, p. 92.) 
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Note.—It does not appear whether Soane gave the desired Certificate, 
but probably he did, for George Ledbury Taylor (1789-1872 ?), as appears 
by his rambling “ Autobiography,” published in 1870, was in February, 
1824, appointed Surveyor to the Admiralty. On this later occasion he 
says that “‘ Soane, Nash, and Smirke supported him.”’ G. L. Taylor and 
Edward Cresy (d. 1859) made the Grand Tour on foot (1817-19), and 
Sanders, Soane’s first pupil, was with them part of the time. The most 
valuable outcome was the Architectural Antiquities of Rome (1821) and the 
Medieval Buildings of Pisa, 1824. 

‘Taylor was acquainted with Barry in his earliest days and their tours were 
almost simultaneous, a fact to which the “‘ Autobiography ”’ draws attention 
in view of the different outcome of their careers. Taylor built the block on the 
east side of Trafalgar Square (now Morley’s Hotel) in 1830. In1827 he was 
responsible for the mutilation of the famous Adam Screen of the Admiralty 
in Whitehall 2 (Robt. Adam 1759-60). His post at the Admiralty was 
abolished about 1842, and hethen engaged in speculative building on the 
Bishop of London’s Estate in Paddington. Eventually he retired to Broad- 
stairs, and was architect of some of the first bungalows at Birchington-on- 
Sea. He claimed to have reintroduced hollow walls as a protection against 
damp, and he also invented roof tiles of a special character and did a good 
deal to popularise the use of concrete, first revived by Sir John Soane for 
the foundations of the State Paper Office. From an old builder, who 
had been a journeyman on 'Taylor’s bungalows, the writer gathered that 
the impression made by ‘Taylor as an architect was “‘ that he did not seem 
to know what he wanted,” and in consequence was always altering and 
pulling the work about, and that he was apt to indulge in curious and 
expensive fads. 


The two following letters from Basevi, Soane’s most distinguished 
pupil, give an interesting summary of his three years’ travel in Italy and 
Greece : 


G. BASEVI to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


I17 PIAZZA, ROME, Fan’ 23"¢, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

I feel under considerable embarrassment in now addressing you after 
letting so very long a time elapse without taking advantage of your 
kindness in allowing me sometimes to write to you during my stay on 
the continent.—I almost fear that I hardly now should have ventured 
to trespass on your time, had not the wish of being useful to you prior 
to my quitting Rome overcome my timidity. 

In about three months from the date of this letter I shall quit perhaps 
for ever this interesting city. I have my father’s permission to travel in 
Greece previous to my return to England, which must be a little later 
than this time twelvemonth. Let me beg of you to command my services 


1 The Autobiography of an Octogenarian Architect, 4to, in 2 vols., Lond., 1870. 
2 Since restored to original state. 
® One of Taylor’s houses was The Maisonette, Broadstairs. 
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in every respect ; should you wish any casts, marbles etc. in addition to 
your Museum, or any books not easily procured in London, I trust 
you will employ me, not judging me by my hitherto neglect of your 
kindness, but by my sincerity, though late, in offering my services. 

I hardly can expect to make this letter at all interesting to a person 
who knows Rome far better than myself, and who is so much more 
capable of appreciating its beauties ; but I fancy it must be considerably 
changed since your residence in it. Many discoveries have recently 
been made in the Campo Vaccino, for ever since my sojourn here the 
rage has been for excavating ; at this present moment the Duchess of 
Devonshire (the modern Mecenas of Italy) employs labourers round the 
column of Phocas, and has succeeded in discovering many valuable 
fragments of ornaments, and much of the remaining pavement about 
20 feet under the level of the present. This column, by what is now 
visible, seems to have stood on a very wide base consisting of a flight 
of steps, perhaps nine or ten in number, leading to a square pedestal, 
which in all probability was decorated by the fragments found. Above 
this rises the pedestal of the column, besides all which altars stand on each 
corner of the steps; this gives this monument a much more respectable 
appearance. 

Government have likewise employed galley slaves in endeavouring 
to discover the ancient plan of the temple, hitherto called Jupiter Stator, 
but now by all the antiquaries, that of Castor and Pollux. This exca- 
vation is extremely curious and interesting, but in its present unadvanced 
state, nothing decisive can be pronounced about it. I have seen some 
drawings of the first Italian artists, who think that the remains now 
discovered give foundation to suppose that this temple has had six 
columns in front and eleven in flank, that it stood upon a very high base- 
ment with bold base mouldings projecting under each column, to the 
right and left were steps, which conducted to a greater flight, occupying 
the width of the three centre intercolumniations, on either side of which, 
from the remains of pedestals and some fragments of horses, equestrian 
figures are supposed to have stood, some go as far as to call them Castor 
and Pollux in person. I must own that after an attentive examination 
I think a great deal of this ideal, or at least that it is not of the date 
coeval with the Temple... . The Trajan column is now surrounded 
by a very large area, and spacious porticos of granite columns occupy 
the space on the door-front of it ; in all probability the column has been 
enclosed by a low wall or balustrade as there are now visible holes in 
the pavement well adapted to such a purpose. This triumphal column, 
viewed under this aspect, must have been truly magnificent, as we may 
well suppose that the Roman youth had it always under their eyes while 
employed in their exercises or listening to the instructions of their pre-- 
ceptors. ‘There have been and are now numerous other excavations, 
and several antique marbles found, and panelled chambers have been 
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resuscitated, all which are evidently, from their petite style, of the later 
ages. In the regions of Sculpture Canova by no means holds unbal- 
anced the throne ; there is a M* Thorwaldsen,! a Dane, whom the English 
in general think to possess much more feeling, being more in the Flax- 
man school ; he receives many more commissions from them than his far 
celebrated rival, his modesty has hindered his name from being blazoned 
forth in Italy, but his works have made it renowned throughout Germany, 
he surpasses all here in bas-relief, and has executed ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Alexander ” in this style for the Quirinal palace, a composition approach- 
ing nearer to the antique than any I have seen; it is he who is restoring 
the AEgina Marbles. Among my small circle of acquaintance here, he has 
received commissions to the amount of at least £3000, and well he merits 
their patronage ; were you here I feel convinced you would help to swell 
this amount, and number of his admirers. 

We are now in the midst of Carnival, a gay scene, but as I have seen 
it before, I do not let it intrude on my studies; I have now so short a 
time longer to stay in Rome that I am determined not to let an hour 
escape me without being beneficially employed. I have found fortunately 
a companion who wishes to make a stay of several months at Athens, 
and who only attends the consent of his family, and all things are arranged 
for setting out on the first of May. We proceed to Constantinople 
and continue our route northwards home. I spent my summer at 
Venice, Vicenza and Verona, and now only feel the tremendous over- 
powering genius of Palladio; his churches at Venice are the finest I 
have ever seen; he certainly knew better than any person the art of 
ennobling every thing he touched. 

Let me ere I conclude this already too long letter, once more crave 
your indulgence, again requesting that you will employ my willing 
services in every thing you may desire from here, assuring you that you 
will but be conferring an additional obligation on your already grateful 
pupil, and I trust you will believe that there is no person who so sin- 
cerely wishes you the enjoyment of health as your 

most obedient Servant, 
GEORGE BaSEVI. 


Note.—Unfortunately Soane’s reply, mentioned in the following letter 
of a year later, has not been preserved. 


G, BASEVI, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 Lb. 1. FIELDS 
ROME, Fany 18th, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 
I am induced by the kind reception my last received to believe that 
another from me will not be unacceptable. I resume therefore my 
1 Thorwaldsen, Bartel (1770-1844). Resided in Rome 1797-1819. Works in 


sculpture : “‘ Jason,” “‘ Triumphal Entry of Alexander into Babylon,” ‘‘ Procession 
to Golgotha,’- ~~" Christ,’> ete: 
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pen, and with more confidence as just returned from Greece, and from 
seeing the finest specimens of Art the labours of man have or ever will 
produce, I may have more interesting matter to communicate. 

I left Rome for Greece in April last, going first to Naples to make the 
necessary preparations, thence crossed to, Otranto. Barletta, Monopoli 
and Lecce, three principal cities on the road, are very interesting; the 
last particularly exhibits Palaces and Churches of the most curious 
and fantastic style ; these, tho’ deficient in every true principle of Archi- 
tecture, have nevertheless the merit of forming splendid wholes and 
giving the city a most magnificent aspect. . . . From Otranto I visited 
Corfu, St Maura and Ithaca, and on the 12*® of May set foot on Grecian 
land full of anxious expectation. My object as well as that of my com- 
panions, two Cambridge men,! both excellent classics, was to penetrate 
inland to Constantinople, visiting all the principal towns and celebrated 
places, and afterwards to descend and make a long residence at Athens ; 
all which we succeeded in accomplishing to the utmost of our wishes, 
We had very interesting interviews with Ali Pasha, and his two sons, 
Muchta and Veli ; they have a very high opinion of the English as a nation, 
and afford to travellers every hospitable accommodation and assistance, 
indeed without their permission it would be impossible to proceed, 

Joannina, Ali’s capital, is divinely situated on the borders of the lake. 
Turkish Towns accord well with romantic scenery, the houses always 
mingled with trees, mostly painted red. ‘The Seraglio, the domes to 
their Baths and Mosques, the Minarets, and Burying Grounds planted 
with dark cypress, form always a fine picture ; and tho’ apparently no 
building is worthy the attention of an Architect, nevertheless many 
very useful hints may be collected for effect and composition. ‘The 
houses are rudely built, the lower stories are of brick, or dried earth, 
mingled with rubble, put together without any regard to symmetry, 
the upper are of wood painted with great projecting cornices, or eaves, 
of the same material. 

I made a view of Joannina and its lake, which has suffered in its journey 
to Constantinople, indeed most of the sketches I made on the road I 
found on examination nearly effaced, a most mortifying accident, as no 
person can contemplate a second tour in ‘Turkey. In the neighbour- 
hood of Joannina, at Dramessus, are the remains of one of the largest, if not 
the largest Greek ‘Theatres extant, it only wants its proscenium, the steps 
being all in their original position ; like all other Greek theatres advantage 
has been taken of the slant of a hill to build it against. M® Sanders, 
your first pupil, with whom I am very intimate, took the dimensions of it ; 
he has been most indefatigable and has collected such a mass of materials 
that I trust he will be induced to give something to the public. 

From Joannina we proceeded to Larissa, crossing Pindus, and following: 
and often fording the Peneus. Larissa offered nothing peculiar to itself, 

1 Carrighan and Wilson. G. Basevi’s home letters, 1816-19 (MS. Soane), 
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The Town is handsome for Turkey, and its situation is picturesque as 
it commands both Olympus and Ossa ; it is watered by the Peneus. We 
finally left this classic river after passing Tempe; this celebrated Vale 
rather disappointed me, we have many finer things of the same kind in 
England, it is certainly beautiful but nothing extraordinary, and but for 
its classical interest would not be run after. ... The next city we 
stayed in was Salonika, the third in size and population in the European 
Turkish dominions; it possesses some fine remains of antiquity and 
many interesting churches, especially St Sophia, from which it is reported 
the great St Sophia was copied. I feel ccnvinced that a thorough ex- 
amination of this city, were it possible, would not prove unprofitable, 
several interesting objects would certainly be brought to light. Tweddell 
spent some time there, and had several drawings taken; had these and 
his manuscripts been preserved we might have had occasion to congratu- 
late ourselves. ‘The colonnade with the figures above, as given in 
Stuart, still exist as perfect as in his time, likewise a Triumphal arch, 
covered with sculpture but built in with houses ; I could neither examine 
nor take a drawing of this latter as the plague was reported to exist in 
that quarter. Thirteen days from our departure from Salonika we 
arrived at Constantinople, the view of which city is the finest sight in 
the world, and amply repaid us for all our fatigues ; it realizes the Arabian 
Nights. ‘Tho’ eight months have elapsed since I was there it still glows 
in all its magic before my imagination, no painter could render justice 
to its colouring, not even a Claude with all his splendour. ‘There are 
many things worthy studying to be found in Stamboul, but the ‘Turks 
are so jealous that it would require great cunning to sketch the monu- 
ments contained in that city. I have twice been pelted at with stones 
for hazarding to get a sketch. The walls which encompass the city are 
ancient and exactly resemble those of Rome. 

The most splendid buildings are the Baths, Mosques, and Fountains ; 
the two former are built in the style of StSophia. I made every possible 
exertion to see the interior of this celebrated church, no bribery could 
gain me admittance. I was obliged to depart without accomplishing 
this part of my object. A report that the plague was in the neighbourhood 
of Athens, made us hurry from Constantinople, fearing that it might 
get into the Town before our seeing it; had this been the case I should 
almost have gone mad ; thank heaven we arrived there safe, and that the 
plague, tho’ at the gates, never infected any of the inhabitants. 

On July the first I landed at the Pirzeus and remained at Athens till 
the end of August; never, tho’ almost expiring under the heat, have I 
passed so many really happy days (in August the thermometer was for a 
few days as high as 104 fahrenheit). I have often attempted to describe 
my emotions on first visiting the Acropolis, but never have found words 
adequate to my ideas ; pleasure was certainly not uppermost, the sublime 
beauty of those ruined monuments of unhappy Greece overpowered my 
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mind with melancholy. I am always enthusiastic, perhaps too much 
so, the sight of such temples cannot but make every sensible mind thrill 
with admiration, I never felt so humbled nor was my vanity ever more 
confounded. I only by degrees could venture upon making drawings 
of them; but my feelings are carrying me beyond the bounds of a letter, 
I must return and endeavour to notice things more interesting to you. . . . 

I really believe that Wilkins’! Topography of Athens, with the ex- 
ception of a few points, is the greatest mass of absurdity ever given to 
the public, he frequently even misstates facts to make his position hold ; 
he says, for example, to make his interpretation of the inscriptions over 
the Arch of Hadrian more plausible, that “ looking towards the modern 
city through the Arch the Acropolis is out of the field*of view.” This 
is false, as look or squint how you will, the citadel always occupies more 
than half the picture. Again he corrects Wheeler? for conveying the 
idea that the cols of the Parthenon were single stones, whereas, says he, 
they consist of five frusta ; now they really consist of no less than twelve. 
Wilkins’ explanation and accompanying outline of the Erectheum is 
most incorrect, had he taken sketches he could not so have blundered. 
M: Lusieri? and the French Consul, Mons™ Fauvel, declare positively 
that he only spent four days in Athens. I doubted them at first, but, 
on reading a second time his book on the spot, I could not but give 
credit to their report. M® Woods,* the Architect Editor of the last 
vol. of Stuart, spent a long time at Athens ; he intends I know to publish, 
and I do not think Wilkins will escape his animadversions. Even Mt 
Sanders, the mildest man in the world, could not contain his indignation. 
I had the misfortune not to see M" Sanders at Athens, throughout my 
tour he always had the start of me; I regret it as I should have derived 
much instruction in his company. ... I saw the other day the last 
publication of the Dilettanti Society ; several of the details are very inter- 
esting and are certainly correct, but is not the price tremendous? I 
suppose the luxurious habits of Sir William Gell have constrained them 
to this. I had the good fortune to visit the Temples given in this work, 
of some I got the dimensions and of others merely the views, my limited 
time would not admit of more. Of the great Temple at Eleusis nothing 
is to be seen. 'The Propylea is easily measured, its ruins cover the 
ground ; the details in drawing appear equally good with those of its 
prototype at Athens, but this is by no means the truth. The Ionic 
capital is clumsy and indifferently executed, the Doric does not appear 
to me to have received the last touch of a master like those of Athens, 


*'Wm. Wilkins, M.A., R.A. (See later, pp. 522-24.) 

® Sir George W. (1650-1724). ‘Travelled in Greece and Asia Minor, 1672-81. 
Published Journey into Greece, 1682. 

* Lusieri. Italian artist employed by Lord Elgin. 

4 Joseph Woods (1776-1864), Architect. Editor, 4th Vol. S. and R. 1816, 
Travel 1816-19 and 1825-6. Published Letters of an Architect, 1828. 
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being an exact copy of the Athenian Propylza, perhaps the artists em- 
ployed were inferior. Out of Athens no building rivals the Temple of 
Olympian Jupiter at Egina; whilst its stuccos and paintings were entire 
and perfect it must have been the finest thing in the world, at this day 
tho’ much eaten by time it possesses a most indescribable grace and 
majesty; its situation is most beautiful. 

To convey to you an idea of the colouring of Greece is impossible, 
it would be first necessary to shew the sun which glows in these climates. 
Lord Byron has done all that Poetry can do, but even he is very far 
behind ; the dark blue sky, the deep blue sea are beyond the reach of 
art. I now value our artist Turner more than ever ; without having even 
ever visited Italy, he has devined the effect of an Italian sun and borders 
on the Eastern. 

The effect of painting and gilding the ornaments, the bas-reliefs and 
statues must have been exquisite, the ancients seem to have left nothing 
unpainted, evident traces on some are still to be seen pretty fresh; the 
face A of the cornice of the Parthenon has a scroll on it. On the 
draperies of the bas-reliefs of the temple of ‘Theseus enough colour 
exists to make one imagine that the draperies were firmly coloured 
and the flesh slightly tinged ; this corresponds with Pausanias describing 
them always as paintings, for such must have been their effect. ‘The 
celebrated Aldobrandini Marriage may convey some idea of them, for 
it is little more, if I may be allowed the expression, than a bas-relief 
painted on a plane superficies. 

I remember on my first arrival in Rome being much enchanted with the 
Hebe of Canova ; on examining the reason why this statue should delight 
me more than some of his other equally celebrated works, I found the 
cheeks and lips slightly coloured, as was in fact all the naked part of 
the figure, the drapery remaining the natural whiteness of the marble. 
The necklace was likewise gilt, and the cup in her hand was of gold. 

Not to lengthen this letter on to another sheet of paper I must briefly 
mention that the masonry at Athens is a capo d’opera, some of the joints 
are so fine that they are imperceptible, it is impossible to trace the joints 
of the blocks of cols round their whole circumference. Many are 
united and are now but one stone. The terra cotta tyles are beautiful, 
many of them surpass in beauty of ornament the marble ones, they are 
less hard. The ornaments of the Erectheum to this day are I think 
a little hard: time has not blunted their edge, time has done nothing 
to injure these buildings, all is the effect of the barbarous hands of man. 
All who visit Athens will abhor Lord Elgin, for he might have taken all 
he did without materially injuring the buildings, but as his views were 
mercenary, a mere sorry speculator, he adopted the cheaper and most 
expeditious mode. M* Camuccini, the first painter of history in Rome, 
has one of the Cariatida from the Pandrosean. Nobody knows how it 
found its entrance into Rome nor when it was robbed from the ‘Temple. 
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The Ionic capitals of the North portico of the Erectheum are of much 
finer form and sculpture than those of the Eastern portico, one col of 
which latter Elgin transported to England. Unfortunately the northern 
portico is closed up and converted into a powder magazine; we shall 
have one day to regret the destruction of this exquisite Portico from an 


_ explosion, as we do now that of the Parthenon, which was blown up. 


If there are any casts that I can procure for you I trust you will com- 
mand me. I'remain some ten months more ;! I have a great many my- 
self to send to England. I could without any inconvenience pack them 
up along with mine. I have many doubts of the way, the safest way I 
mean, of getting my drawings, books etc. to England, perhaps you will 
favour me with your advice. 

I am happy to tell you that M* John Soane is very comfortable here, 
he enjoys good health and spirits. I purpose returning by Genoa, 
through the south of France, if there is anything you want in those parts 
let me know. 

Renewing my sincere sense of the many obligations I owe to you, 

I am, Dear Sir, Your grateful Servt*, 
GEORGE BaseEVI. 


JOHN SOANB, ESO? ro G. BASEVIZ JUN=, ESO: 
13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, October 25, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

I am very glad to hear that an establishment is forming which I trust 
from your connexion will give you an opportunity of exercising your 
talents—Your assiduity in improving yourself in the profession, and 
the whole of your conduct whilst with me was so very satisfactory that 
I shall be ready to bear testimony to your abilities, zeal and integrity. 

I am, dear Sir, Your sincere wellwisher, 
JOHN SOANE. 

Note.—See letter July 6, 1816 (page 224). Basevi was now applying for 
an appointment as Surveyor to a Fire Insurance Office. 

Soon after, Soane was helping Baseviin the matter of his second church 
at Greenwich. ‘The first had been built at Stockport. 


The following letters are from John Soane, Junior, who, with his wife, 
children and nurse, was spending two or more years in Italy at his father’s 
expense (about {500 a year). 


JOHN SOANE, JUN", ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


ISI st r 
My pear FATuer, ROMO ae 


Again I must be allowed to express my disappointment and to lament 
the irregularity of the post ; not having received one letter since crossing 
' He returned June, 18r9. An account of his studies with Soane, and of his 


travels in Ttaly and Greece, will be found, with illustrations of some of his 
drawings, in Architectural Education a Century ago (S.M.P., No. EQ.) 
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the water :—however, I hope to be more fortunate in future. My last 
letter was dated from Milan, my stay at Florence not exceeding four and 
twenty hours ; I saw the Cathedral there, which is in a wretched style, 
but found the cupola superior to that of the Cathedral at Milan, in con- 
struction and brickwork, but it has, I am sorry to say, several frightful 
cracks. 

Arriving at the Capital on Saturday night I was obliged to content 
myself with a night’s rest before I could see the Pantheon: and on 
Sunday morning I found the gates of the Rotunda closed against me ; 
therefore, without seeing more than its simple and majestic portico, 
which does not appear to me to make a part of the whole, I wandered 
home to breakfast, determined to view the interior before I saw St Peter’s ; 
because the Pantheon suggested the cupola, whilst the cathedral at Milan 
seemed to promise success to the Architect. 

Early on Monday I felt the chilling cold of this abode of the Gods, 
and was disappointed ... to find its venerable walls spotted with 
pieces of white marble, which are likewise disfigured by glaring characters 
in a foreign tongue: indeed I could wish all the modern trappings 
away. ‘The ray of light from above is heavenly, the proportion of the 
whole not only satisfies but enraptures; rooted to the spot I could 
not see the defects, until awakened from my dream by the cold and 
noise (?). 

On entering either a gothic building or the Pantheon, powerful effects 
are produced: in the former every possible artificial means is called 
in in aid, and with proportionate success, to astonish the spectator. 
Among these aids are found stained glass, and pictures and sculptures, 
and exaggerated proportions. In the Pantheon, the decorative parts, 
I mean the sculptured heads (?), from the glittering white of the marble 
and the added pilasters etc. etc. of later times, injure materially the 
general effect, but the form and proportion of the whole seem to ensure 
to this effort of ancient Art, eternal duration. On the contrary we are 
surprized at the durability of the gothic building, that the last blast 
of wind did not blow it into ruins, so disproportioned is the whole. 
Nay, the esteemed beauties are contradictions, for the lightness of the 
building is at variance with the sombre effect produced by the studied 
exclusion of light : again,—but it will be sufficient to add that a section 
of the two buildings would lay open the whole arcanum. 

St Peter’s, notwithstanding his rank, is almost stifled by the filthy 
crowd around him—why is it not dispersed by the military, the favorite 
engine in use here on all occasions? ‘The view of St Peter’s between 
light and dark must surprise all spectators, however the details disap- 
point : such as the enclosed walks on an incline plane which connect 
the corridors and the matchless vestibule. The flat forbidding front 
crowded with defects, and this front to hide more than half the Cupola— 
and the interior ! how unartist-like is the outline—and the huge colossal 
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figures with hanging legs, almost squatting where cocks and hens could 
with difficulty roost : in short, the eye is dissatisfied until arrested by a 
full view of the dome, where the very air seems to eat up all that is colossal 
and leaves us nothing but the sublime to feast on. ‘The Coliseum should 
be viewed by moon-light when the devastations of time . . . of paupers 
and of the licensed rich are not so visible ; and when the parts that should 
not be seen are softened into obscurity. This melancholy picture of 
Rome itself brought in view the past, the present, and the future : sombre 
indeed was the colouring to me. Among the excavations made by the 
French are those in the Baths of Titus, Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
the Arches of Septimius and Constantine, the Forum of Trajan, etc. 
They found many works of Art. In the Capitol are deposited the statues, 
fragments etc. lately found by the Italians themselves and which will 
be opened to the public when arranged. Men are now employed at 
the expense of the Duchess of Devonshire to excavate; they have been 
at work on one side of the 3 columns in the Campo Vaccino, without 
success. Around the isolated column, the imperfect inscription you 
shall have in a future letter. ‘They are now digging between these sites, 
but I fear their labour will prove insuccessful. They appear to me to 
work without a plan. I will cheerfully execute any commissions you 
may be pleased to send me. I find the banker a very useful man as far 
as invitations go, and doubtless a letter of introduction to him would 
have induced him to have been more so; but the time for that is gone 
by: because . . . but my paper is at present of equal value with his 
notes of hand. I have made use of M? Day’s letter and have received 
in consequence many expressions of politeness. Judging from a few 
interviews, his friend Peter! is a good-hearted man, whose labour his 
own brother obtains the credit of : if Peter thinks it right, why it is 
nothing to any body. ‘The Plan in red ink is from an Italian work which 
I suppose you have seen.” 

I have to thank M? Westmacott ° for a call from M? Craven, who has 
kindly offered to do any thing for me, indeed wherever I go I hear his 
praises sung ; he merits the meed, being ever ready to afford the facilities 
which no other can give. It is something more than the “‘ vox et praterea 
nihil.’ I forgot to tell you that his almost inimitable lions have their 
den in St Peter’s, but they are generally seen at the Pope’s feet. With 
many wishes for your health, I remain Your affectionate Son, 

JOHN SOANE. 


1 Peter Gandy? J. S. Junior’s sarcastic allusions are often obscure. I think 
it may be an allusion to Joseph Gandy’s fine drawing, a restoration of Eleusis, now 
in the Soane. Peter had been on the excavations there for the Dilettanti Society. 
(See page 286.) 

* "The Plan is apparently that of the temple of Phigalia at Basse, afterwards 
published by Cockerell in his Egina and Basse. 

8’ Sir Richard Westmacott (1799-1857), A.R.A. 1838, R.A. 1849, Professor of 
Sculpture 1857. See later letters, E. 31, pages 372-73. 
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JOHN SOANE, JUN!, to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


ROME, Dec. 11%, 1819. 
My Dear FATHER, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of, and to thank you for, your 
letter of the 28" Nov. which I did not receive until the day after I had 
sent mine to the post-office. 

The Italian Government is excavating in front of the Temple of Peace, 
the foundation of a wall and some fragments of superstructure are all 
that have been yet found. ‘They continue to work round the isolated 
column and daily turn up fragments, but of no worth except some mould- 
ings that are very bold and good. However, there is some probability 
of success. 

Mr? Sanders is on his way to this place ; he has a draughtsman ! with 
him: and two young men ? that were in his office are at work in Rome, 
I believe, for him. ‘This is attacking Italy with a vengeance. They 
measure every thing ; even the gothic buildings in Sicily have not escaped 
them. All the trash in the ancient and modern city, the very mosaics 
are copied. Every part of St Peter’s measured: so long were they working 
in the Colosseum, that a countryman pertinently enquired whether it 
was their intention to erect a similar building in Rome. Coloured 
drawings, casts, with all the etceteras—yes, and a model of the different 
levels in the Forum. For an Exhibition, says one ; a sale, cries another. 
I shall marvel much if this collection does not surpass that of Pidcocks. 
Some of the finest ornaments have been considered to be in a bad style, 
and therefore rejected, and some that are exposed to the open air have 
been passed by altho’ inferior to very few: and of some that can never 
be introduced into a modern building, casts have been taken; whilst 
drawings of the Temples of Vesta and Fortuna Virilis are sufficient. 
It appears to me that little discrimination and judgment ... but I 
think I hear you say: pray, Sir, what do you know about it, and what 
have you done? A retail dealer must modestly answer a little, very 
little: but that little you shall have in full, because I think that the 
buildings in question, during your stay here, were not laid open to view 
as they are at present. My object, as you know, embracing only what 
may be of use to an Architect, induces me to draw mouldings full size, 
when possible. Capitals three inches to a foot, and I mean to sketch 
and measure the construction of different ages, sufficient to form a 
History of the progress of Art. Ornaments will form an important part. 
Of casts I will say nothing until I can procure a free-water carriage to 
England, which I have some reason to think I shall be able to do. 

The Temples of Fortuna Virilis and Vesta being my acknowledged 


1Wm. Purser. 
2 Taylor and Cresy. (See page 259.) The drawings made by them of St. 
Peter’s were never published. 
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favourites I measured them first. From the former the rubbish and 
soil within about one foot of the old broad pavement have been removed, 
which I know by digging to this pavement : in a few years there will 
not be any stucco remaining ; at present there is just sufficient to make 
out the capital, the architrave, parts of the frieze (where the ornament 
is lost there are indications of it on the stucco) and parts of the cornice. 
The stone mouldings are bad Roman, whilst those in stucco are of the 
best age, thus Alpha and Omega are united, like good and bad in matri- 
monial connections. ... The intercolumniation of the Temple of 
Vesta is open, being closed when you saw it, and the exterior quarters 
of the capitals much injured by time. You may not perhaps be aware 
that there are material differences in them—nay, the sides of the same 
capital do not agree. The mouldings are beautiful, the soffit ornament 
exactly the same as that of Tivoli, indeed they evince the same spirit, 
the same mind, there is too something very like the feeling of a Greek 
artist displayed. The windows are modern I am certain; I wish I 
could be assured, so that this building had been formerly an Hypaethral 
Temple. The mouldings within the cell favour the supposition, or did 
they form only an architrave, which is now converted into an entablature 
by the addition of ugly mouldings. The Sette Sale, which by the way 
consist of nine rooms, are ingeniously formed for a reservoir, the openings 
are segments of circles and are so disposed that looking through them, 
which you can diagonally, they appear to the spectator to be pointed 
arches—which doubtless gave rise to this form in Italy. If I am not 
misinformed you have a cast of the Tivoli capital. I wish to know, as 
soon as it may be convenient to write, because I have an opportunity 
of purchasing one very reasonably, but it is not worth while to have two. 
I remain, my dear Father, 
(Signature cut off). 


JOHN SOANE, JUN’, to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
ROME, Dec. 27th, 1819. 
My Dear Fatuer, 

Knowing the irregularity of the post, I think it very probable that 
you have not received my letter, which acknowledges the receipt of your 
favour ; therefore I give the heads of it as well as my memory will allow. 
Measured the ‘Temples of Vesta and Fortuna Virilis, ornaments drawn 
full or half real size. Old pavement found near Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, advantages from excavations made by the French, etc. Mr? 
Sanders employs a draughtsman, which is true—and two young archi- 
tects, which is false—nor were they in his office, but they have been kindly 
assisted by him, to whom they were unknown till they met in this country. 
The kindness he has shewn to them he has been equally ready to shew 
to others, indeed he richly merits the good wishes of all and the high 
respect with which his name is mentioned. On hearing of his arrival 
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here I called and was highly gratified with a sight of his sketches with 
which, I think, you will be pleased, although not all architectural. The 
coloured drawings without labour give a faithful representation of the 
lovely effects seen in warmer climates, and the pencil sketches are prettily 
touched. Notwithstanding the great number of sketches, yet he has 
measured all the most important buildings. . . . I have also seen Geo. 
Basevi’s exertions in Rome and Greece, you will find him very much 
improved in sketching and colouring. I called the same morning on 
Taylor and Cresy, the young men who are said to have been with Mr 
S, but the report is only true as far as it relates to their having measured 
everything—Greek, Roman, and Gothic. Since you were here I do not 
think that any have worked so industriously, indeed their joint labours 
surprised me: they merit great praise. I regret their want of judgment 
on several occasions, at least so it appears to me—however I may be wrong. 
Thus have I seen the same story pictured by three artists in three different 
ways, which ought to be as instructive as amusing. 

Notwithstanding that every day brings its occupation, I must confess 
my ardent desire to visit Athens and add labour to labour, such inter- 
esting accounts—the construction of some of the buildings so very 
curious and parts of others so unsatisfactorily explained that I shall always 
regret the lost opportunity, if I do not go, of seeing the City of Cities, 
when a week would take me there. All this in spite of the growing 
matter, which almost bewilders me, although I have great assistance, 
for the more I see, the more I find to do. I was misinformed respecting 
sofht ornaments at Tivoli being exactly similar to that at Vesta. The 
practice of casting from clay moulds is abominable, and makes me less 
anxious to purchase casts, altho’ I can (get ?) them to England free. I 
propose having single leaves only of the different capitals, unless you 
wish for those. I shall be happy to do any thing for you in my absence 
from my country, to which every day and every thing I see endears me 
more and more. I must tell you of the different excavations in my next 
letter. Wishing you health and happiness, I remain, my dear Father, 
Your affectionate Son, 

JOHN SOANE. 

I had an escape a few days since of finding my way from one of the 
Pantheon Capitals to its base without the use of a ladder, I was not 
sufficiently a Frenchman to say “ Tant pis,” or “ 'Tant mieux.” 


JOHN SOANE, JUN’, ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


NAPLES, Nov. 15th, 1819. 
My Dear FATHER, 

Several months have elapsed since I received your last favor which 
was addressed to me at Genoa. Your long silence would have distressed 
me exceedingly had I not supposed by it that you were not in ‘Town. 
During this long interval some of M? Mitchell’s correspondents have 
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occasioned me more trouble than I ought to have had ; generally speaking 
they are ‘second rates.” ‘Two of them refused payments, a third 
obliged me by his conduct to leave the bank without drawing; the 
apology his friend made for him was that “he is a low man without 
education’: And to conclude, I was told by the banker here that 
Mitchell’s firm was not secure, and was detained a full hour before I 
received the money. Meuricoffre was very unguarded to give his opinion 
when so unfavorable to a stranger. Had I been a thief he could not have 
looked at me with a more suspicious eye, the knave’s stare was returned 
with interest, more than these money-holders can generally give. A 
counter to pretend to a searching eye! I fear you are weary of the 
subject, but you must allow me to add that the British Consul at Rome 
was, I hear, a broken-down banker: and the Consul-General, Sir H. 
Lushington, was formerly a banker who failed, and through interest 
obtained the situation he holds, the privilege of receiving a good salary 
for doing nothing. So much for base coin. 

This place does not answer the high expectations raised by the foolish 
saying ‘‘ See Naples and die,” any more than the heavenly climate of 
Italy, which must be allowed inferior to that of our own foggy Island. 
Naples, compared to a huge cock pit, is full of noise and strife, a merry 
set of devils, rogues who do not add hypocrisy to their string of vices. 
There is not much, and I have yet seen very little of what there is, to 
be seen. 5. Carlo is like a gingerbread shop, gilt from top to bottom ; 
owing to the form of the house you cannot see from the side boxes more 
than half the stage ; and from the front boxes you cannot hear: I have 
not yet seen the roof. ‘The Studio is the large warehouse of Antiquity, 
the bronzes and marbles found at Pompei would not, generally speaking, 
repay for the labour of digging, at least in the opinion of Artists. Anti- 
quarians differ ; although in former days they did not exist, yet every 
day gives an importance to a class who only live through the works of 
the dead, thus these nonentities raise themselves by the ladder of death. 
In my hasty walk through the Studio I stumbled against Hercules. Do 
you not think him a bloated and overfat man resting himself after his 
labours? I cannot help preferring our friend Ovid’s to the sculptor’s 
labors. I have seen too the pots and pans, shovels and tongs from 
Pompeia, they are secured like wild beasts within gratings. MM? Mathias 
has returned my call, but we have not met. He is delighted with this 
Paradise on Earth (so am I with Milton’s), has published some poems 
in Italian, which are admired by many and disliked by the envious ; 
therefore I have, although a plain prose reader, found a little niche for 
the little man in the Temple of Fame situated on the highest point of 
Parnassus. ‘There let him enjoy the hard earned fruits offered to a 
foreigner by the enlightened and liberal critics (?) of a warmer sky. 

Turner is in the neighbourhood of Naples, making rough pencil sketches 
to the astonishment of the fashionables, who wonder of what use these 
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rough draughts can be—simple souls! At Rome a sucking blade of the 
brush made the request of going out with pig Turner to colour. He 
grunted for answer that it would take up too much time to colour in 
the open air, he could make 15 or 16 pencil sketches to one colored, 
and then grunted his way home. ‘To the question how many scudi would 
be required for ransome money in case a pig was stopped in his way to 
this Paradise, and 500 scudi being named, he grunted forth a grunt of 
“a large sum.’”—On the journey, having occasion for a Nap (napoleon), 
he produced one wch had been concealed in a purse that he hid within 
an inner pocket. A king could not have been ushered into the world 
with more ceremony. Iam so unwell that I find writing even an exertion. 
I fear that you will find some difficulty in reading this scrawl, both sight 
and hand fail me. Pray write soon and give me some account of my 
poor country, torn by these selfish demagogues of faction; if only the 
good survive the struggle how few will live to tell the tale of woe. With 
kindest regards, believe me 
your affectionate Son, JOHN. 


Note.—The first part of this letter deals with a frequent source of annoy- 
ance to travellers. Soane Senior took the matter up with the Bank so 
as to make matters easier for John. 

The whole tone, however, of John’s letters must have been an immense 
disappointment to Soane, who looked back upon his own time in Italy as 
a glorious episode which “‘ passed like a dream.’ ‘The letters are those 
of an invalid, and this one in particular is only given here on account of 
the curious passage relating to Turner. Whatever hopes the father had 
entertained, in arranging and providing such ample means for his son’s 
tour, he can have had no illusion as to the outcome. While John was 
carping and moping, Barry, Basevi, Cockerell, Taylor and Cresy, and 
many other enthusiastic young architects were laying the foundations of 
their ultimate success, either as active architects, or as contributors to the 
great work of the recovery of classical architecture. 


JOHN SOANE, JUN’, tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
NAPLES, Dec. 20%, 1819. 
My Dear FATHER, 

I write and write but do not know that you receive my letters, for I 
have not heard from you for several months. I hope that you enjoy 
better health than I have done for some time: perhaps the heats have 
been too great for my constitution, however, having just undergone a 
course of physic, I feel considerably better, and now I am trying the warm 
sea-bathing, which you know I do not like in winter ; although there is 
not much difference in the seasons here as in England, the cold is little 
felt by those of more Northern Climates. Sometimes I see a French 
paper, but know no more of the progress of the Arts in the Island, the 
Ups and downs, the houses built without staircases, and the houses that 
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fall with staircases. Turner is on his way home and Chantry * here, 
where he will stay only time enough to see Pompeia and the burning 
Mountain. I think that Sir W. Gell’s paltry publication must give you 
a tolerable idea of this ancient little town, one quarter of which is exca- 
vated. This work is discontinued until the necessary repairs be made 
and paid for with the money allotted to defray the expense of digging. 
It is of inferior Greek, but I will desist from saying more, as you have 
already had a full account and I am fearful of repetition. Sir W. Gell’s 
Factotum, Peter Gandy,? is here,—but I do not know what is in the wind ; 
however loose your purse strings for “‘ fine letter press ”—, wove paper 
and amplitude of margin, with full length portraits of Sir W™ and his 
five-foot-rod blazing in the front of the work—books on Art will be as 
numerous as novels; there’s a swarm of sucking artists in Greece, a few 
straggling in Egypt, besides many who have returned home with their 
portfolios laden with hasty sketches to be botched up at leisure, made 
dishes suit the palate of the public and John Bull will die of a surfeit, 
if the radicals do not show their value of liberty by cutting his throat, 
and chanting over his grave a requiem of blasphemy. ‘‘ Alas poor Bull.” 
If living, I hope to see him in the spring, this must however be a little 
uncertain, at all events I trust it will be in my power to escape the great 
heats and the grave. ‘The paper warns me that it is time to conclude. 
Your affectionate Son, 


JOHN SOANE. 


JOHN SOANE, JUN’, ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


BOLOGNA, May 2ot, 1820. 
My Dear FATHER, 

I am truly concerned to think that you have a relapse, for I am assured 
that your long silence can be attributed only to indisposition. From 
the date you will find that we have turned our backs on Rome, which I 
would have left a month earlier but that I could not obtain my books 
and papers from Camucini,® who had kindly taken them into his custody 
when I went to Naples, whither he had been induced to go by an invitation 
from his stupid Majesty to paint Ferdinand’s portrait. I surmise being 
at Venice in three days. ‘Thence through the Palladian towns, Turin, 
Lyons, Paris, home, only making the necessary rests : but this is surmise, 
perhaps the end of June, or at latest, I trust, the second week in July 
will bring us all to Paradise Row—(Chelsea). 

The buildings here spoken of by the guide writers disappointed me 
very much, but the Bolognese school of painters repay the traveller of 
every class, the Guidos, Guercinos, Domenichinos, Caracci, with 


? Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., the famous sculptor. 
* See previous letters, pages 124, 280. 


* Probably Cammucini, painter at Rome, mentioned previously by G. Basevi in 


1818. 
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Raphael’s S‘ Cecilia, were too excellent in their way to escape the French 
hunger, most of them however are breathing their native air again. I 
lost a day at Ravenna.t Mr? Sanders’ regrets at not seeing that place 
were without cause. I wish it had fallen into my plan to have passed 
some time at Verona and Vicenza. The heat is intense, and has set in 
much earlier this year. From Venice to Paris by Vetturino is twenty 
four days in going, excluding rests. Perhaps I shall find a letter from 
you at Paris. ‘The post waits, believe me, My dear Father, Y* affectionate 
Son, 
JOHN SOANE. 


F. COPLAND,?* ESO., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


GLasGow, Sept. 5, 1819. 
My Dear Sir, 

On my leaving London you were so good as to allow me the pleasure 
of writing to you, I have not troubled you at an earlier period than the 
present, not being able to gain an opportunity, owing to the rapidity 
of my Father’s movements, who has not allowed the party to lose any. 
object of importance on the way. 

Although I am aware it is inconvenient for you to peruse a long letter, yet 
I trust you will allow me to give you a general outline of our proceedings. 

From London we advanced to Bath, which I had not before seen. I 
was much pleased with the general effect of the stone buildings, yet 
although the external appearance is respectable, the manner of building 
does not seem of the most permanent kind. I examined a building in 
a state of progress, and found the outer walls, which exceeded forty feet 
in height, to be actually only six inches thick; it was quite frightful to 
behold, and required props to keep it in place and prevent cracks until 
it was finished, and exhibited many other defects, for want of a little 
more knowledge of our science. 

From Bath we proceeded through Bristol and Clifton to Monmouth, 
seeing Piercefeild * and the elegant ruin of Tintern Abbey, and, after 
an excursion up the Wye, went forward to Myrther 'l'ydvil to view the 
extensive ironworks and foundry, the effect of which by night can only 
be compared to nothing less than my idea of the infernal regions. From 
this place we passed through Abergavenny to Aberystwith, and surveyed 
some castles and ruins in our way, and the striking scenery surrounding 


1 “* Having eyes they see not.”” He could have rendered a service to his father, 
who was regrettably unaware of the scope and value of Byzantine Art, had he 
been capable of appreciating the architectural points of the Basilicas, San Vitale 
and the Tombs at Ravenna. 

2 F. Copland. Pupil 1817-20. The only note about him is that his attendance 
at the office was very irregular, but he may have worked at the office at the Bank. 

3 In 1792 Soane had made designs for this house for George Smith, banker, who 
however went bankrupt in 1793, and the house was carried out by some other 
architect to different plans. 
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the cataract of the Devil’s Bridge. We now entered into a more romantic 
part of Wales through Dolgelly, to Carnarvon, ascending the tremendous 
mountains Snowden and Cader Idris, the highest of which is 3,500 feet. 
The bird’s eye view from the summit of Cader Idris made the whole 
appear a sea of mountains, and in my opinion destroyed that sublimity 
that you perceive when at the bottom. Snowden is much finer and 
the sublimest effects were produced by the clouds dispersing beneath, 
opening to your view the most highly coloured vales and prospects. 
From Carnarvon we made an excursion to the Isle of Anglesea, and from 
Holyhead, visiting the extensive Copper mines belonging to the Marquis 
of Anglesea, passed Beaumoris to Bangor, proceeded to Conway, where 
I was much delighted with the situation and ruins of the castle, which 
I think the finest I have seen, built in the time of Edward the 18t. From 
Conway we passed a beautiful Country to Lanneryst, here a bridge 
designed by Inigo Jones, which in consequence of its vibrating on a 
sudden blow, is considered as one of the seven wonders of Wales, and 
justly may it be thus accounted, if a tree growing out of a church steeple 
is allowed to be one of the principal. It is a simple bridge and, if I am 
not mistaken, a drawing of it is in your Collection. 

From Lanneryst to Capel Carey passing Bale Wienham, thence to 
Chester seeing various objects on the way, viz Chirk Castle, and Eaton 
Hall, the seat of Lord Grosvenor; this is a modern building in the 
cathedral gothic style, and perhaps the richest edifice of its kind that has 
ever been executed. Mr Porden! was the architect, who has furnished 
the interior in a most costly manner. From Chester to Liverpool, 
which appears a sort of London in miniature. The Town Hall by Mr 
Wyatt is an excellent building and well laid out for the purpose required. 
The Exchange is a fine building partly by Mr Hanson, who is much em- 
ployed here. From this place we proceeded through Lancaster, and 
entered the beautiful scenery of Cumberland, which Burgess? has 
perhaps frequently described. 

‘The scenery is certainly more interesting than that of Wales, and which 
having passed with much pleasure, we arrived at Carlisle. Several 
buildings here are by Mr Smirke,* but who generally has been superseded 
by Mr Nixon. Lowther Castle by Smirke is in the castle gothic style, 
but it is not so large as I had anticipated. I have endeavoured to give 
you a slight plan, but I am (afraid) it is too small for you to understand. 
The staircase is the principal feature, the other rooms are merely com- 
fortable living apartments. 


We proceeded now into Scotland through Dumfries to this place, 


7 Wm. Porden (E. 21, p. 217), former assistant of James Wyatt, R.A. The 
house has been rebuilt, but Porden’s drawing rooms with plaster fan vaulting 
were preserved. 

* Probably his fellow pupil Burges, who entered the office February, 1817, and 
left June, 1820. 8 Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. (E. 12, p. 149.) 
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seeing the falls of the Clyde, Hamilton Palace with a fine Collection of 
pictures, and Bothwell Castle. The town of Glasgow is built with fine 
stone and the general effect is very good. The principal buildings are 
the Infirmary by Mr Adams,! Lunatic Asylum by Mr Sand, and the Gaol 
(much like Covent Garden) by the same person, besides many other good 
edifices. 

I have now to beg you will excuse me for detaining you so long, but 
it is dificult for my unskilled pen to contract the description of subjects 
that have been so interesting. I can assure you although we have only 
arrived at Glasgow we have not been idle, but most like Doctor Syntax, 
very energetic after the picturesque. 

Our journeys, including excursions, have already exceeded 1400 miles. 
It is my father’s intention to proceed through the Highlands and return 
by Aberdeen and Edinburgh, where we remain for a few days. If I 
can be of any service in procuring dimensions of building at that place, I 
need not say how happy I should be in executing your commands, and be 
assured to the best of my powers. I sincerely hope my absence at this 
time is not inconvenient, if I thought it was I should regret it exceedingly. 

Allow me to request you to remember me to the Office circle, and 
that you will accept the best respects of all the family, and from 

Your much obliged and faithful Pupil, 
F, CopLaNnp. 

N.B. A letter, addressed to Post Office Edinburgh, will meet me at 
that place, where I expect to be on the 30 of this month. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., Tro HENRY PARKE 
L. I. FIELDS, 22"4 July, 1820. 
Dear Sir, 

Referring to the conversation respecting your journey to Italy, I 
enclose a draft for one hundred pounds: you will be pleased to draw 
on me for the same sum annually the next two years. 

Wishing you health and success, 

I remain Your Sincere Well wisher, 
JOHN SOANE. 
Note.—At Rome, June 22, 1821, H. P. draws £100. 


HENRY PARKE? to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
Dear SIR, 
I cannot leave England without intruding a few moments on your 
time, to offer my best thanks for your kind letter of Sunday last, and 


1 James Adam, who died 1794. It has been pulled down. 

2 H. Parke, the pupil who was in Paris with Soane in 1819. He entered Soane’s 
office November, 1814, and left May, 1820. He travelled in Italy, Greece and 
Egypt, including Nubia, 1820-24. Unfortunately he died in 1835, two years 
before his master. His travel drawings are at the R.I.B.A. (See E. 25, p.332.) 
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its enclosure, and to express my sincere gratitude for the favours and 
advantages I have continually received from you during the period of 
my attendance in Lincoln’s Inn fields. 

I wished to have had the satisfaction of doing this personally as my 
departure has been unexpectedly delayed until tomorrow, but I under- 
stood on Sunday that you had left town, probably for several days, 
and did not hear of your return and subsequent departure till last 
night. 

1 beg to wish you all possible health and happiness and to remain, 

dear Sir, Your obedient and faithful servant, 
HENRY PARKE. 


HENRY PARKE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


ROME, May 7h, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I had lately the pleasure of hearing a good account of your health 
from Tyrrell, who has been here nearly a month: he came to Leghorn 
by sea, being apprehensive that the disturbed state of Italy might prevent 
his travelling by land, and indeed there have been strange doings. I 
cannot give you any interesting information respecting the extraordinary 
political changes which have taken place at Naples ; London is the city 
for news, not Rome. How the affair terminated as it did, is altogether 
a mystery, though I fear the precedent is dangerous to the general 
interests of Europe. 

Since you visited this country, the appearance of Rome, at least as to 
its antiquities, is much changed. ‘The various excavations, made during 
the time the French were here, have been of great service to the arts, 
both by uncovering the half-buried ancient buildings, and adding a 
variety of valuable objects to the museum. ‘The French Ambassador is 
now making further researches in the Forum, and they have lately found 
the pavement of the ‘Temple of Jupiter 'Tonans, and in a tolerably perfect 
state. ‘The workmen are also proceeding to clear the Campo Vaccino 
of the great heap of earth left there by the French. 

On my arrival at Rome, I had an opportunity of seeing some part of 
the construction of a new museum now in building at the Vatican. Un- 
fortunately, it was too far advanced to obtain all the information I desired, 
and by the untimely death of the Architect I have hitherto been pre- 
vented from seeing any of the drawings. 

Since I have been at Rome I have endeavoured to follow the best 
course of study that my little experience could dictate and frequently 


1 Charles Tyrrell (son of 'T. 'T., solicitor, old friend of Soane’s) entered the 
office January, 1811, and left March, 1816. Student R.A., 1814. Silver Medal, 
1815. Exhibited at R.A., 1820, a design for a Public Building, from 6, Guildhall 
Yard, probably his father’s address. (See pp. gt and 98-99.) 
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long for your advice and criticism. I must now say how really I feel 
the great advantages of your instruction and lectures ; the lectures, it is 
true, are known and appreciated by all the world, but the principles which 
led to their existence are, I regret to say, only to be found under your 
roof, While I am thus acknowledging the advantages I have had, I 
anxiously hope that on my return to England you will think my time has 
been well employed while on the continent. If there are any drawings 
or any measurements I can make for you, IJ shall feel gratified, nay 
flattered by rendering you the smallest service, though I can never 
recompense the many obligations I owe to your kindness and experience. 

I beg you will remember me kindly to Mt John Soane, and to my 
former companions in Lincolns Inn Fields, and 

believe me to remain, my dear Sir, your obliged servant, 
HENRY PARKE. 


Note.—Very regular and clear handwriting. 


HENRY PARKE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


ROME, June 25%, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

It is now a long time since I have heard of you, or indeed of any of 
my friends. I have long expected a letter from my family, and cannot 
well account for their silence, for they generally write pretty often, 
but I must be patient, and as I have heard nothing, trust they are well. 
Since I last wrote to you I have made a considerable journey, which I 
think has been of great use to me. I first went to Naples, principally 
with the view of studying in the museum, and at Pompeii, not expecting 
much architectural amusement in the city itself. Of Pompeii I shall 
say nothing when writing to you, who probably know it better than 
myself. ‘They continue excavating, and I understand have lately found 
some good pictures, but nothing that can contribute much to the advance- 
ment of architecture. Every opportunity is afforded to artists, who are 
permitted to draw there without reserve. ‘The museum at Naples con- 
tains a most valuable collection of the antiquities found at Herculaneum, 
Pompeii etc., and animmense number of vases from Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. Among the bronzes are to be found a quantity of beautiful 
ornaments, which I should like to have drawn ; but, unluckily, artists are 
not much favored in the museum, and they are only permitted to draw 
the things which have been already published. ‘The Academy of Naples 
have the exclusive right of publishing all the antiquities found in the 
Kingdom, and they have already given to the world nine large volumes 
with ill-drawn and worse engraved plates of part of the collection in the 
museum, and as the originals are mostly removed, when published, to 
inaccessible warehouses to make room for new discoveries, you may 
readily imagine how little advantage is to be gained there. 
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It is much to be wished the Academy would publish the whole, if it 
were merely to give artists an opportunity of drawing them. I found 
several churches at Naples worthy of attention, and particularly that of 
Santo Spirito in Toledo, which I think has more beauty and fewer faults 
than any Italian church I have seen. I made particular drawings of the 
construction of the Theatre of S. Carlo, which for solidity really surprised 
me. From Naples I proceeded on my Sicilian tour. At Palermo, the 
best building I saw was the Oratorio at the convent of S. Filippo Neri, 
and the beautiful convent of S. Martino at Monreale. There are some 
curious specimens of mosaic painting, particularly at the Cathedral at 
Palermo and the Basilica at Monreale, both built in the 12*® and 13% 
centuries. A little way out of the town there is a royal Chinese casino, 
in all respects completely in the English taste. At Segesta I measured 
the temple, but did not see anything but is generally known. The temple 
produces an immense effect, both from its great size and singularly 
romantic situation. I next went to Selinunte, where there are three 
temples completely in ruins. They seem to have been thrown down 
at a remote period by some violent horizontal movement of the earth 
(for they have all fallen in one direction) and to have lain untouched 
ever since. One of these is I believe the largest temple with detached 
columns in existence. In all of them the detail is very perfect in parts 
which have been protected from the weather, and the plaster and singular 
painting of the entablature are still visible. At Girgenti, besides the 
temples generally known, there is a curious building, which I think was 
a temple, in which there are columns of the Ionic order with triglyphs 
in the frieze,—the parts seem to have been very much studied. At 
Syracuse I found a great many antiquities which (except the temple of 
Minerva) had no great architectural beauties, being chiefly excavations. 
The theatre at ‘Taormina is in some respects very perfect, the scene 
remains entire. ‘The antiquities of Catania are generally in a very bad 
state, and though they may be amusing to restore, cannot I think be of 
any other use to an architect. I was detained nearly three weeks at 
Messina waiting for a vessel, which gave me an opportunity of studying 
the construction of the Exchange now building there, which is intended 
to withstand the numerous earthquakes to which that unfortunate city 
is subject. Since my return to Rome I have drawn most of the antiquities, 
and many modern buildings, examining carefully the construction. 

I am afraid, my dear Sir, I have tried you with this enumeration of 
my various exploits—so [ll have done. Pray let me thank you for your 
kind attentions to my sister at the Coronation last year.! Indeed it 


*MISS FANNY PARKE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


DEAN STREET, SOHO, Wednesday. (Endorsed about July or August, 1820.) - 
My Dear Sir,— 


I know you'll call me “ an impudent creature ” when you read this, but unless 
I ask what chance have I? Is it possible that you could and would be so very 
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was very good of you to give her a ticket, as there were so few, and she 
wrote to me a most rapturous account of the entertainment she received. 
I have again this year trespassed on your kindness and drawn on you for 
£100, which I should not have done but that I think remaining longer 
abroad will be really of use to me. 
I remain, my dear Sir, your obliged friend and obedt servant, 
HENRY ParKE. 


G. E. IVES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
AGRA, INDIA, August 20th, 1829. 
My Dear Mr Soane, 

Many years have flown away since I last did myself the pleasure of 
writing to you, but I do assure you, your kindness to me, when a youth 
in your office, is indelibly fixed in my mind, and connected with some of 
the brightest and best associations of ‘the gay morning of youth.” 4 
Those were days, Mt Soane, when the young blood ran hot in the veins, 
but many an hour in sickness and dangers since have I reflected on, and 
felt, the full force of your kind admonitions. Happiness in truth has 
not increased with years, and objects, though perhaps more perfect to 
my sight, have lost their former delightful colouring. Yet it is as well, 
for, if boys were philosophers, where w@ be that enviable retrospection 
of childhood and of home. Since leaving England I have travel’d 
through the greater part of New Holland, Chile, South America, and 
India, and though I have encounter’d much from climate, and accident, 
yet I must not complain, God has rescued me from many perils, and I 
have gain’d much information, in some degree beneficial to mankind. 
I am now married and settled as an Indian Planter in the interior of 
Hindostan, devoting my leisure time to the study of Architecture, as I 
trust at some future day, if success gives me a competence, to return home 
and again pursue the profession, for coming back as an idle invalid I 
sicken at the idea of. 

In the office of the Engineer here I experienced a most unexpected 


kind as to cause my mother and myself to be admitted to-night for ten minutes 
behind the scenes at Drury Lane to see Your Queen ? * 
If you can, we shall feel ourselves greatly favoured, at all events I entreat you to 


excuse the impertinence of the request, and to believe me, 
Dear Sir, Yours very truly, 
FANNY PARKE. 


* Soane was seeing Kean as Shylock and Othello July 5 and August 14. Kean 
was repeating all his principal characters before going to America. Miss Kelly 
(1790-1882) may be alluded to. It can hardly have been Queen Caroline, though 
she was the rage of the moment, having landed in England in June and her trial 
commencing August 17. She was excluded from the Coronation July 29, 1821. 
Soane, who was devoted to George III, appears to have been embarrassed. (See 
E. 28, pp. 351-54.) 

1See p. xviii. 
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delight a few days since, in finding a work of yours (plates of your 
Public and Private Buildings). Need I say, My dear Sir, with what 
pleasurable feelings I hung over it, other days seem’d to break afresh 
upon me, and when I came to the plate of the dear old Museum and 
your private study, where I so often have listen’d to you, I c4 not curb 
the tear that fell. A feeling rose, that your nature can fully sympathize 
with me in—a feeling I w4 not for worlds be deficient in. 

I am in a part of Hindostan abounding with the finest buildings of 
India and some of the richest remains of ancient Architecture I suppose 
in the world. The thought has often struck me that you w4 no doubt 
feel a pleasure in possessing specimens of the true and pure oriental 
style, of wh I have great opportunity of obtaining many delicious frag- 
ments, and, if you will favor me by a letter saying they w® be received 
by you from aboard of ship, I shall feel delighted to forward them, w! 
I can do at trifling expense, on account of the River Jumna running close 
to my bungalow, affording water carriage to Calcutta, where they c4 
be shipp’d for Europe. I trust, my dear Sir, your health continues 
good, and still allows of your devoting your invaluable talents to the 
world. I can hardly hope ever to meet you again, but I do assure you 
the recollection of your kindness to me when a hare-brain’d boy can 
never cease—and, if it pleases God ever to allow my visiting my native 
Country, I shall frequently regard with a sigh those many monuments 
of my old master that will continue his fame till all shall cease beside. 

My dear Sir, Yrs obed!Y and affectly, 
G. E. Ives. 


Note.—G. E. Ives, son of 'Thos. Ives, M.D., Chertsey, entered Soane’s 
office as Assistant, or Improver, in September, 1821, and left in March, 
1822. Except that he later on resided in India and wrote this appreciative 
letter to his old master nothing else appears to be recorded. 

As throwing much light on Soane’s real character it will be worth while 
to give the letters of 1821-22 dealing with the boy’s time in the office. 
The success of the master with his pupils was not obtained without much 
personal attention, sympathy, tact, and firmness in dealing with young 
men in the critical phase of their development. Ives owed his chance in 
Soane’s office to local connections, Mrs. Soane, senior, being resident in 
Chertsey up to her death. 

He was evidently an attractive boy, and his appeal to the memory of Mrs. 
Soane shows that he knew Soane well enough to be very daring. 


THOMAS IVES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
CHERTSEY, 2” October, 1821. 
Dear SrIR,— 
I was from home when your letter arrived or I should have answer’d 
it earlier. 
I read the contents with extreme regret, and have no apology to offer 
for the folly of George’s conduct, but most sincerely wish that it were 
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possible by any act of mine, to evince how highly I appreciate your liberal- 
ity and kindness, which will ever be remember’d to the latest period of 
my life. 
I am, dear Sir, With great respect, your obed* humb® servt, 
THomas IvEs, 


GEORGE IVES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ, 


My DEAR SIR, 

With feelings agitated by the deepest remorse for my past conduct, 
and by the hope of your forgiveness, I take up my pen to address you. I 
am well aware how unbecoming my conduct of late has been, and how little 
I deserve your kindness, yet surely some indulgence is due to me, who, 
from the soft lap of a loving mother, was placed alone ‘‘ condemned to 
stem the world’s rude tide,”’ with all the passions loose about him, without 
one friend nigh to guide him through all the gay allurements of new- 
found pleasure and uncontrolled enjoyment; to one who fancied each 
fair smiling face his friend, and each little error to be viewed with the 
fond forgiving eye of a parent. Such a one now implores your pardon, 
but should such an entreaty be insufficient, then let me plead a mother’s. 
I have been a mother’s hope, by day and by night her whole thoughts 
have been engrossed by plans for my prosperity and happiness: to you 
I know such feelings are not strangers, then think what anguish must rack 
her worn-out frame when I return to that home where my arrival was 
wont to be hailed with smiles, unwelcomed. Such, dear Sir, are my 
present feelings, God knows how soon the devouring tomb may shut 
from my sight that form which I hold most dear, then what must be the 
feelings of a son whose conduct rendered uncomfortable the few last 
weeks of an indulgent mother. 

Our conversation respecting architecture renders all repetition of that 
subject useless, but say that you will not discharge me angrily from your 
office, but see me again, and the increase of your health and happiness will 
ever be the prayer of 

your obliged servant, 
Gero. IvEs, 


Note.—There is no clue to the date of this letter, but it seems to belong 
to 1821 rather than 1822. 


THOMAS IVES To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


CHERTSEY, 24. March, 1822. 
DEAR SIR, 

I was unwilling to reply to your letter until I had removed George 
from Town agreeable to your wishes, and he has been at Chertsey with 
me. I made much enquiry about him when in Town and cannot learn 
that he has made any bad connexion, nor has he been out from his lodgings, 
or in the habit of drinking. 

After much and very serious conversation and his knowing my inability 
to place him in any situation so advantageous to his future welfare in life, 
I am inclined to think he is very sorry at having forfeited that confidence 
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you so liberally placed in him. I dare not ask you to receive him again 
into the office, but much do I think if you were to give him another trial 
you would find him an alter’d character. 

His foible appears to have been of getting into company, not of a low 
kind, but of those much superior to his present situation in life, which 
has been the means of setting him the example of too high notions and 
extravagant habits for a young man. 

With the most sincere and grateful acknowledgments for all your kindness, 

I am, dear Sir, With great respect, your very obed' serv‘, 
THomas IvEs. 

P.S.—I will send him to Town in the morning, and he shall wait your 
answer. 

Nore in Sir John Soane’s hand.—‘‘ Mond’ 25'", this letter was written 
on Sunday, of course ‘Morning’ means Monday Morn the 25. Monday 
Morné the 25 heard nothing of the young man.” 


Copy. ANSWER TO Mr. Ives’ LETTER 24 March rec@ 25. 
L.L.F., 26 March, 1822: 
Dear Sir, 

As my opinion of your son has not been hastily formed, or without due 
consideration to the indiscretions of youth, I cannot alter my resolution 
without doing injustice to yourself and your son. 

I am, dear Sir, Your very obed' S(ervant), 


(Memo. by Soane on copy as above.) 

Monday 18 March. I wrote to Mr. Ives at Chertsey. 

Tuesday 19 Ives came to the office and I spoke to him, remonstrated on 
his conduct, and told him I had written to his father. 

Wed. 20 Ives came and stayed in the office till 3 oC. 

Thurs. 21 Ives came in the morn, left the Office at } past 10, saying 
he should return in 5 M. In the even, after the gentlemen 
had left, he sent a note to Mr. B, saying business from 
Chertsey had prevented his return as promised. 

Friday 22 Ives came in the morn®, left the Office at 1. On Mondy 


the 25'" I received the (above) letter from his father (dated 
March 24). 


GEORGE IVES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


CHERTSEY, Monday, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 


It was my intention to have returned to Town last week, but on account 
of the floods it will not be in my power to do myself the pleasure. The 
whole of the country is inundated and in a most deplorable state, in many 
places the people are obliged to live in the first floor and to watch quietly 
the water flowing rapidly through their parlours as their only amusement, 
all the provisions are conveyed in boats. 

My Father visits his patients in a boat and generally lands at the door 
of their houses, yesterday he rowed over a five feet wall at Shepperton ; 
at Eton the water runs over the shop-counters of the different tradesmen. 
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Last week we were visited by a complete hurricane at Ongar Hill; it began 
by tearing up by the roots a large row of elms, then took up a large oak 
and flung it into an adjoining field, threw the house two feet out of the 
perpendicular and then took the thatch from off a rick and carried the 
wheat to the top of a clump of trees, but the most curious part is, that the 
rout of it can be traced and it did not extend in width twenty yards. 

My family desire to be most kindly remembered to you, and with the wish 
of many years of increased health and happiness, I remain, 

My dear Sir, Yours ever sincerely, 
G. IvEs. 


GEORGE IVES To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


(Post mark April 16th, 1822) CHERTSEY, SURREY. 
My DEAR SiIrR,— , 
Nothing but the knowledge I possess of your goodness could induce 
me again to intrude on your notice to solicit your assistance. It is my 
father’s wish for me to go abroad as cadet, or in any other appointment, 
and, as we have applied to Lord Holland and find he has not interest 
sufficient, I trust you will excuse my soliciting your aid in procuring one, 
for which I shall ever be most grateful, and the prayers of my parents will 
ever be offered up for your health and happiness. Indeed, Sir, I shall 
never be able to express my gratitude to you for the happiness you would 
confer to my father and mother in the autumn of their days. I am not 
ignorant of the various acts of kindness and benevolence you have performed 
and the knowledge of which leads me to trust you will not refuse my 
requests. I have informed Lord Holland of this application and he says 
I have only to point out a way to him in which he can serve my father. 
With great anxiety for your answer, 
I remain, Sir, Yours ever sincerely, 
Gero. IvEs. 


ELIZABETH IVES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


CHERTSEY, SURREY, April 22, 1822. 
SIR, 

I feel much diffidence in addressing a gentleman to whom I have not 
the honor of being personally known, but to whose goodness of heart J am 
not a stranger, and for whose kindness and indulgence to my son, George, 
I shall ever retain the warmest sentiments of gratitude and esteem. Most 
anxiously do I wish he had continued under your roof, and been sensible 
of the many advantages he might have obtained by such an accommodation. 
Every wish of my heart might then have been gratified, and I should have 
been spared the pangs of parting with one so dear to my affections. But 
I fear I must not ask the favo’r of You to receive him again. 

He is now all anxiety to go to India, but how he is to obtain a Situation 
for that purpose I know not, as I fear that I have no friend whose interest 
can serve him on that point ; should I be fortunate enough to meet with 
one may I venture to solicit your interest in George’s favor. I know his 
late inattention to business has justly merited your displeasure. He has 
been led away, more I hope by a too easy compliance with the whims 
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and follies of others than by the errors of his own heart. He is now fully 
sensible of his having acted wrong and laments that he has ever left you. 
He now wishes a cadetship, and I feel it my duty to persuade his father to 
try and get him one. Lord Holland has been applied to, but his Lordship 
has not any interest with any one in the direction, or from his knowledge 
of his father he would get him one, though I well know the expences neces- 
sary to fit a young man out to India, and, owing to the loss of many good 
friends having left this Neighbourhood, and having lately settled my second 
son, etc., our income is much reduced. The motive which has induced 
me thus to intrude on your time will, I trust, be a sufficient apology to a 
mind like Yours, but, seeing George so much depressed, I have ventured 
(unknown to him) thus to address you and remain, Sir, 
Your obliged, etc., 
ELIZABETH IVEs. 


W. ASTELL to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


EVERTON H®, BIGGLESWADE, 16 Sept. 22. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since it will give you pleasure, and possibly satisfy your protegé, I will, 
in consequence of your letter now before me, place him at the bottom of 
my crowded list of applicants for clerks’ places at the E. India H—but 
nothing less than a dozen years can give him a chance of appointment. 

I am always, Yours truly, Dear Sir, 
W.. ASTELL. 


W. GATE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


CaRLISLE. Feb’ 20, 1823. 
SIR, 

I beg leave to address you respecting M* Geo. Ives, who has been here 
for the purpose of improvement in the practical part of building. The 
season being advanced and unfavourable he could not in consequence 
make to his knowledge on that account ; butthe part of draftsman, I can 
assure you, he gave satisfaction and can speak of him as a young man of 
superior abilities, and doubt not that in time by attention and perseverance 
he will become a very able and ingenious architect. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your very obedient and humble Servant, 


W. GATE. 


Endorsed on back : “‘ respect M® Ives Jun, Ans 10 April 1823 requesting 
if M? Gate wrote the letter.” 


GEO. IVES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CHERTSEY, SURREY. June 13, 1823. 
SIR, 

In what manner to address you I am at a loss to conceive, but I trust 
the sincere sorrow I now feel, and the kiridness I have ever experienced — 
from you, will in some manner palliate my presumption for thrusting 
myself again on your notice, after the ever to be regretted ill use I made 
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of the high prospect you opened to me by placing me in Your office. To 
be concise and not unnecessarily occupy Your invaluable time, I ‘again 
beg Your assistance. 

I am on the eve of sailing for New South Wales, there industriously 
and honestly to pursue my profession. 

I am aware I have forfeited every title to the notice of such a man as 
Yourself, but still I venture, emboldened by the idea that if not for my 
own sake, for that of my worthy father, who was ever esteemed by one 
who, if on earth, I am sure from the notice she } bestowed on me in my 
infancy, would plead my cause. Pardon me if I urge too tenderly, yet 
what can be more eloquent in my favour than the silent voice of her whose 
memory, like the rays of a setting sun, must ever fall tenderly and softly 
on the heart. 

I am about to quit my country, my home and my dear parents. My 
father to the utmost of his means has given me an outfit. If my errors 
have been great, my punishment is equal. 

A smile from Mr. Soane can make me, and my present view in addressing 
you is for interest by letters to any friends you may have of influence in 
that quarter, and a future life of industry and study will in gratitude be 
devoted to you, by one whom you have assisted back to the path of truth 
and rectitude. 

After this appeal I lay down my pen, throwing myself only on your 
kindness to show whatsoever favor my present letter meets with ; my heart 
must ever beat with gratitude for past goodness. 

I remain, Sir, Your obedient Serv 
Gero. IVEs. 


MOSES (?) MOCATTA to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


(No date. 11 fany. 1821?) 33 RUSSELL SQRE. 
Sir, 

A friend of mine is desirous to be informed of the following particulars, 
whether you would be agreeable to take a youth of very respectable 
connection as apprentice, for what term of years, and the premium you 
may require. 

Various engagements in the early part of the day prevent my waiting 
on you personally ; a line in reply will much oblige, 

Yours, Cu (?) Mocarra. 


Note.—Dawvid (1806-1882), son of Moses Mocatta of 33 Russell Square, 
became a pupil of Soane’s in March, 1821, and left 1827. ‘The date of 
his articles is February 1 for six years, and the premium is one hundred 
and fifty guineas. The office hours are given as 9-8, Hebrew Festivals 
and Sabbaths excepted. David obtained a medal of the Society of Arts 
in 1825. After retirement from practice he was elected a Trustee of the 
Soane Museum (1875-82). 

The writer of the letter might be an uncle, but it is quite possible only a 
case of cautious dealing on the part of the father. 


1 Mrs. Soane. 
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JOSEPH PLANTA (Junr.) TO JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
FOREIGN OFFICE. Fune 12th/28. (Private.) 
Dear M? SOANE, 

I fear I am going to take a great liberty with you, for which I can find 
no other excuse than the kindness with which you have uniformly 
treated me when we have met. 

I wish to interest You especially for an old pupil of Yours, Mt Charles 
Papendick, who I believe acquitted himself very creditably under Your 
tuition. He is of a family very long connected in friendship with mine ; 
and for the sprouts of which I am therefore anxious to do what I can. 

The death of Charles Papendick’s father, which occurred a short time 
ago, renders it particularly necessary, at this moment, that something 
should be found for him. 

The advice I always give a young man (and am I not right ?) is, if 
You have learned a Proféssion, and that You /ike it, and feel fit for it, 
stick to it: however unfavourable the appearance of the moment may 
be, and though employment does not immediately come, stick to it. 

Now, my prayer to You, My dear Sir, is to assist in giving employ- 
ment ; or to tell me how I could, in my humble way, help to obtain it. 
Surely amidst all the new buildings of this all-improving and all-altering 
age, there must be a good deal of work for young Architects to do. If 
You can properly, and will, take this young man by the hand, his future 
prosperity is secured. 

I shall always feel grateful to You, and too happy to aid in any way 
I can. 

Any-how You will forgive me, and believe me to be, with sincere regard, 

Dear Mr Soane, very faithfully and truly Your’s, 
JOsEPH PLANTA (Jr. ?). 


Note To LETTER, June 12, 1828 (?) 


Charles Edward Papendick, son of Christopher P. of Kew Green, Surrey, 
Esquire, entered Soane’s office in January, 1818, as a pupil for six years, 
at a premium of 150 guineas, the date of the articles being March 4, 
1818, He left in March, 1824. His name occurs on diagrams made for 
the R.A. Lectures, but his subsequent history is not recorded. He, how- 
ever, exhibited at the R.A. 1823-25—-27-31, five designs. 

Joseph Planta, Funr. (1787-1847), Diplomatist, was son of Joseph Planta 
(1744-1827), Principal Librarian of the British Museum (1799-1827). 
The grandfather, Andrew P., was born at Castegna, Grisons, Switzerland, 
and had been Assistant Librarian at the B.M. (1758-1773). 

Joseph Planta, Junr., the writer of the letter, was Private Secretary to 
Canning 1807-9 and to Lord Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna. 
From May, 1827, to November, 1830, he was Joint Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. M.P. Hastings 1827, 30, 37, 41. He lived in Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square. Was a friend of Lord Stratford, who described him 
as “an amiable, kindhearted friend and an excellent man of business.’’ 
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EPISODE 24 


Continued relationship with Friends (Dance, Burdon, Taylor, 
Perry, Britton, Spiller, Gandy, Elmes) 


GEORGE DANCE, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


In the Evening, 20 decr, 1817. 
DEAR SOANE, 
It so happens that I have an engagement to go to M' Cockerel tomorrow. 
I have, as we all have in this our sojourn in this world, had a trial. I 
was very sorry to hear of your attack.1 Be assured that, as to kindness 
and good will, I shall never be your debtor. I cannot go to you tomorrow, 
but will take the earliest opportunity I can to call upon you at your house. 
Believe me, your old and sincere friend, 
Gro Dance. 
Note.—Some time in this year (1817) Dance presented to his old pupil a 
volume of 65 original drawings of Hampton Court Palace which appears 
in the sale list of Sir Christopher Wren’s drawings in 1749. This splendid 
gift was a very practical appreciation of his pupil’s activities for the advance- 
ment of Architecture. The drawings have been reproduced by the Wren 
Society as their volume for 1927. 


G. DANCE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, October 4th, 1819. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since you sent for my drawings of the temple of Cora I have rummaged 
my papers in vain and cannot find a single line of it, nor do I recollect 
or know that I ever had one dimension of the building; if I possessed 
any such thing I wou’d send it you without delay. 

I have been confined for some time past with a furious cough, which 
I caught attending an old friend to his long home, w°" has prevented me 
from calling upon you. Sincerely Yours, 

Geo Dance. 

Note.—No doubt Soane desired the information in connection with his 
R.A. Lectures and Diagrams: 


GEORGE GWILT, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L.I. FIELDS 
UNION STREET, SOUTHWARK, Nov. 17, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 
Since I had the pleasure of seeing you, I have had a conference with 
two of the leading gentlemen in the repairs of Bow Church,” respecting 
1“ Dec. 6, at home with bad face up to 15th.” (S.N.B.) 
2 George Guilt, F.S.A. (1775-1856), 2nd son of G. G. Senior (d. 1807). 
Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. (1784-1863), author of the Encyclopedia (1842), etc., was 
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the association you mentioned to me of George Dance : they very readily 
acceded to your wishes, and as you are already so well acquainted with 
the outline of the business will you do me the favour to apprise him 
thereof, and to name as early a day as you conveniently can, on which I 
may have the pleasure of meeting you and him to discuss the subject. 
I am Dear Sir, Very Sincerely Yours, 
GEORGE GWILT. 


G. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
51 UPPER GOWER STREET, Friday, Oct" 13, 1820. 
My Dear SOANE, 

Accept my cordial thanks for your kind inquiries and (remem)brance 
of me. I have suffered a severe alteration of health, but am in a very 
tottering state though somewhat better: when you come this way I 
shou’d be very glad to see you, for I am with old attachment, 

sincerely Yours, 
Geo: DANCE. 

Note.—Very shaky hand except the signature. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to G. DANCE, ESQ. 
LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, 15 Oct: 1820. 
My very Dear FRIEND, 

I was much disappointed in not seeing you yesterday and agreeably 
surprised when I heard the cause: I trust the walk did not fatigue you, 
and that you will be soon restored to your usual health and spirits, and 
to the exercise and example of your talents, which were never more 
wanted than at the present moment. Let me hope you will long retain the 
power to give importance to architecture and that I shall live to witness it. 

I shall take my chance of seeing you tomorrow, till then and always 
believe me with the most sincere and unalterable sentiments of regard 
ME Le My Dear Sir, most faithfully Yrs., 

JOHN SOANE. 
Note.—From a rough copy. Italic words inserted. 


his younger brother. G. Gwilt restored Bow Church 1818-20, forty-two feet 
taken down and rebuilt ; the steeple was lowered ; the obelisk being shortened, on 
the ground that its extreme tenuity was cause of the decay. See ‘‘ Observations 
as to the church of St. Mary le Bow ” (Paper Soc. of Antig., June, 1828). 
He also restored the choir of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

For the sake of durability Aberdeen granite appears to have been used at 
Bow Church for the columns and caps of the top stage of the steeple. ‘These 
caps were very badly executed and rejected more than once by Gwilt. Com- 
plaints were made that Gwilt was fussy and unfair and was ruining the firm 
employed, and the matter was referred to Soane for his decision. Soane wished 
Dance to be associated with him, which was agreed to. I have not met with 
any record of the results. ‘The use of granite was a mistake, as the top stage of 
a tower is heavy and black in appearance compared with the Portland stone 

elow. 
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G. DANCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


UPPER GOWER STREET, N? 51, Sunday 15th Octr, 1820. 
My Dear SOane, 

I was sadly mortified yesterday to find you had kindly call’d here during 
my absence from home. I was ordered to walk out, or rather to stagger 
in the air for exercise. I left orders to inform you if I shou’d be out 
when you might happen to call that I shou’d return home without delay, 
and I did return soon after you was gone w! I very much regret, I mean 
the missing the sight of you, and if you shou’d repeat your call I trust 
I shall be more fortunate. It must be very seldom indeed when I go 
from my door! again ! 

I have had a tremendous blow ! 

I am with old real regard truly yours, 
Gro DANCE. 


W= DANCE, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


HOLLOWAY, ISLINGTON, 26 October, 1822. 
Dear SIR, 

I have just received a letter from my son William, who is now at 
Oxford, in which he desires me to remind you of a promise you once 
kindly made to introduce him to Mr Braham. My son is now fully em- 
ployed at Oxford in painting portraits, besides which he is engaged to 
make his debut there as a professional singer in a grand concert to be 
performed on Thursday next by some of the first Professors in vocal and 
instrumental musick, amongst whom is Mr Braham. My son has lately 
been under the tuition of an eminent master and is improved. Now, 
Sir, if in the mean time you can make it convenient to see or write to 
Mr Braham, and recommend a son of (an) old acquaintance of yours 
to his notice, you will add another favor to the many already conferred 
upon, 

Dear Sir, Your truly sincere friend, 
W™ DANCE. 


Note.—Yohn Braham (1774-1856), tenor vocalist and composer. Born 
of Jewish parents in London. Studied under Leoni. First appeared 
Royalty Theatre, Wellclose Square, 1787. Covent Garden, 1787. Bath, 
1794 (when under Rauzzini). Drury Lane, 1796. In Italy appeared at 
all the great centres. Returned to London, 1801, at Covent Garden. 
Married Miss Bolton of Ardwick, 1816. Lost fortune in building specu-~ 
lations. ‘Two sons, both vocalists, J. H. B. (1818-62) and C. B. B. 
(1822-84). (See E. 7, p. 95, and E. 10, p. 128.) 

Wm. Dance, Junr., seems to have been persistent in the matter, as the 
following letter will show :— 
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W™ DANCE, Junr., TO JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L.I. FIELDS 


HOLLOWAY, NEAR ISLINGTON, February, 1825. 
Dear SIR, 

In the letter of introduction you were so kind as to say you would give 
me to Mt Braham, I shall feel myself obliged if you will state—1 ‘That 
it is my earnest wish to get introduced professionally at Concerts and 
Dinners. 

That I have considerable practice in Music, and that my voice is 
generally acknowledged to be of the first quality as a high counter tenor. 

. 1 J have for some time past been ? endeavouring to accomplish this 
object ; but for want of friends and connections have never been able 
to succeed. 

I remain, Dear Sir, With much respect, Yours truly, 
W™ DANCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN ROWLAND BURDON AND JOHN SOANE 


R. Burdon writes to Soane, May g, 1818: 

‘“‘ Wearmouth Bridge has begun to pay off its debt. It has paid the 
Bishop’s debt £1800, and {£1500 to his lessee of the boat, and, if we 
could live about 20 years, we might pass over it as a free bridge. I 
expect that this piece of news will not be unacceptable to one who had 
to do with the original idea, as far as a regular Architect could venture 
to encourage an undertaking out of all regular rules of Practice.” 


R. BURDON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CASTLE EDEN, December 5, 1818. 
My Dear Sir, 

It has given me some uneasiness on your account that the letter I 
wrote you May 9", with a similar remittance to the present, about half 
a year ago, has never been answered. 

I learn from my friend, Bramwell, who is my solicitor, and lived at 
No 20 on your side of the Fields, that he has seen you occasionally 
getting into or out of your chariot in the course of the autumn, and I 
trust your silence is rather from inaccuracy of recollection, or hurry 
of business ,than any other cause. 

Does the death of the Queen produce any stir in Your office? I see 
that fellow Nash’s name coupled every now and then with Sir B. 
Bloomfield’s,* and others to whose names I used to attach some respect. 
Tis passing strange! But I think I recollect talking on the subject with 
Col! Stephenson, when I breakfasted with you and him, and I have also 


1 Blanks in original. 2 “*Vainly ”? written here and crossed out. 
* Private Secretary to the King. We shall meet with his name again in Nash’s 
letter of September, 1822. (E. 28, p. 352.) 
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had some conversation with Sir John Craddock, on the patronage bestowed 
on him by the Prince, without deriving any satisfaction! I continue 
to superintend the accounts etc of Wearmouth Bridge, and I have the 
satisfaction to tell you that the affairs are prosperous, as far as regards 
its repair and its revenue. We have now let the Bridge and boats for 
£2870 a year, which is just seven times the amount of the aggregate rent 
of all the boats on the river, at the time of opening the bridge in 1796. 
But then, as a drawback to this present state of things, it has been my 
misfortune to have this plume taken from my cap, and, my assignees 
having obtained an Act of Parliament for a lottery, they sold the 
whole of it to one Sivewright, a lottery office keeper, who has contrived 
to sell the tickets, or the greater part of them, and to retain the 
prizes. 

So that I continue Chairman of the Commissioners to see my income 
misapplied. We have however paid off £3,800 of the principal, and I 
believe that with good management it may be a free bridge in about 
20 yrs. My son goes to Oriel College Oxford in January, and it is pos- 
sible I may take a peep at my friends in the South, when that event takes 
place. 

I hope in the interval to hear a good account of you. 

Believe me, My dear Soane, Very truly and faithfully 
Yours, R. BuRDON. 


My wife desires her kind remembrance. 
Nothing ever equal’d the fineness of our weather at this season. 


R. BURDON To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


(Enclosure) 
CASTLE EDEN, Feb. 24, 1819. 
My Dear SOANE, 

You set me to look into my notes of our Sicilian tour ? for Prince 
Palagonia, for such was the name of the monster-making Prince at the 
Bagaria ; and entre autres behold one of those Hobgoblins, which bears 
your signature, and was produced, as well as I can recollect, at Catania. 
Of Palagonia, I can tell you no more, than that he was shut up, about 
the period of our visit, by his relations, who had a cloud of witnesses to 
prove his insanity. As I go today to M: Russell’s, I venture to disobey 
you for the sake of presenting you with your note on “ Semi-circular 
domes on an octangular plan,” for the benefit of my fellow students 
in Architecture, to whom you are going to read lectures I presume ; 
where I should like to be your candle-snuffer. I am much pleased 


1'The town mice had reason to be discreet with the country cousin in this 
affair. 
2 See E. 51, p. 532, Bagaria outside Palermo. 
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with the call you have made on my recollection ; for it has brought back 
to my mind some very pleasant scenes in which we partook. I hope 
it will do the same by you. 


Brancepeth Castle, Feb. 3, 1819. 


I am here in the midst of masons etc. collected to build a huge addition 
to this antient Baronial Castle. My friend M* Russell has set out very 
boldly, and as his powers are great he will not be easily stop’d. It is 
to bear the name of its founder, ‘‘ the Russell Tower,” and he seems to 
be executing it well according to the pattern of other parts of the Castle. 
He has got his Architect from Scotland, a M* Patterson, of whom I had 
not before heard, but who has been employed by some people of note 
in Scotland, and seems an intelligent man. Besides the Tower in question 
he makes extensive alterations and additions to the habitable part of 
the Castle so as to render it one of the largest and probably most magni- 
ficent dwellings in the Island. If you visit C. Eden, as I hope you will 
next summer, You must allow me to bring you over to Brancepeth. 
You will always give me pleasure by finding out some motive for writing, 
and as I am one of Your laughing Philosophers occasional intercourse 
may give amusement to the mind. 

Believe me, My Dear Sir, very truly yours, 
R. Burpon. 


Note.—Enclosure. Letter. R. B. To J. S. Feb. 2, 1819. 
In Pencil 


“T think it is impossible to raise an entire semi-circular dome on an 
octangular Plan. Damme, JOHN SOANE.” 


This is written beneath a diagram sketch by Soane of the problem 
which had clearly been made in the course of a discussion between the 
fellow travellers, arising probably out of some visit to Roman ruins. 
On the back of the sheet is an ink sketch of a vase and a note: 

Patteson owes me 2. 55 

ey Sys} 


3: 93 


Evidently Burdon kept the memo. sheet as a record of the occasion, 
some red-letter day of their joint tour. 
Patteson ; see E. 3, p. 29, and E. 19, p. 203. 


March 29, 1819, Burdon writes : “ I understand that of late years people 
in town have substituted rolled iron, or tin, for wood in making spouts 
for houses. My inn is in want of spouts and I should like to make use 
of a substitute for wood, which dont last so long as I could wish. Your 
builders must be able to advise on the subject and I should be much 
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obliged to you if you would procure me the prices, and I could have 
such articles down by sea to Stockton tolerably cheap, or perhaps could 
get them made near Newcastle.” 


Note.—This is interesting as showing that manufactured iron R.W. 
pipes and gutters were comparatively new. 


R. BURDON, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CASTLE EDEN, March 24th, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am requested by my relation Col! Salvin, to give his son Mt Anthony 
Salvin, a letter of introduction to you, he having determined to make 
choice of Architecture as a profession. Allow me therefore the privilege 
of an antient friend on the occasion, and to say that any attention you 
may favour him with will oblige your old ally. I have been disappointed 
by your persevering silence for the last year or two, and am much afraid 
that you suffer Your mind to be more occupied by professional pursuits, 
than is comfortable at our period of life. 

I have become less eager in my worldly pursuits, and am much occupied 
in the bosom of my family, to which I should have sincere pleasure in 
introducing you. Is there any chance of such a contingency ? 

I lost my friend Towry of the Victualling office, soon after I saw you 
last, and Lord Ellenborough also has followed. There are some yet 
remaining, in and about London, to whom I wish to say how do you 
do ? particularly Mr Bowdler! of Eltham, who is now 75 yrs old, and 
must in the nature of things be on the verge of eternity, with his lady 
of nearly the same standing... . 

It is not, however, impossible I may break my chains (family and 
property claims), and I assure you that to take you by the hand, and to 
talk of Sicily, and past times, will not be the least of my inducements. 
From what I remember of the Government of Sicily in particular, I 
cannot help throwing my wishes into the scale of its oppressed inhabi- 
tants. What say you to aRegtof Trumboni!? You shall hold an high 
commission. 

Yours ever faithfully, 
R. Burpon. 


Note.—There is no post mark, but the 4to sheet is folded in six, and may 
have had a wrapper. Young Salvin may have called on Soane with this 
letter of introduction, and may have been sent on by him to Nash, but 
it remains uncertain. 

The Arch. Dict. says: Anthony Salvin born 17 Oct. 1799, son of General 
A. S. of Sunderland Bridge, Durham, became a pupil of John Nash, 
was F.S.A. in 1824, started practice 1826 in Durham County, and 
retired 1879 to Hawksfold, Fernhurst, near Haslemere, Surrey, where 


1 Bowdler: E. 3, p. 21. 2Sirumboniy La 515) ps 532° 
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he died in 1881. Received Royal Gold Medal R.I.B.A. May, 1863. His 
son Anthony, F.R.I.B.A., also died in 1881. 

He is generally supposed to have altered Alnwick Castle, and addegl to 
Lambeth Palace. 

Probably there was a London office. The late Sir R. W. Edis was with 
Salvin at the same time as Nesfield, who, as Ingress Bell informed the 
Editor, was wont to refer to Salvin as ‘‘ Uncle Pip,’ being his nephew. 


R. BURDON, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


CASTLE EDEN (DURHAM), Nov" 19/, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have been rather too long in making my remittance, which I now 
enclose, and which is the interest of £1000 to May day last for one year 
£50, and £8 the interest of £200 on Castle Eden life estate for the same 
period. I have been able with tolerable convenience to meet the diffi- 
culties which the last two or 3 years and the advanced state of my 
family would otherwise have made very embarrassing. 

In two years, my son, now at Oriel College, will, if it please God, be 
of age, and we shall be able to make arrangements for the discharge of 
the remaining debt, which is not now formidable. If he continue to 
have his health, he is a youth of some promise ; and I mean next year, 
should my life be spared, to make an effort by coming to town, to 
introduce him to a few of my old friends, among whom you are 
numbered. 

Till within the last two days I have had a long series of good health 
and spirits, and my family have been equally fortunate; I am now 
suffering under the pain of lumbago, which I thought had taken leave 
of me. 

It is long since I heard of you but by accident in the papers as having 
been present on some public occasion. I wish sincerely I could conjure 
you down to this place for a few days, where you would see a good deal 
to admire, and be the cause of much pleasure. Mrs B unites in kind 
regards and best wishes with, My Dear Sir, Your faithful 

R. Burdon. 


R. BURDON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


CASTLE EDEN, March 29, 1823. 
My Dear Soang, 
I dont often do so stupid a thing as to send a draft unendorsed : but 
I really thought I had bid the bankers put your name to the order. It 
has however brought me a very kind letter from you, and I can hardly 
repent, though I ought to apologize for the blunder. I return it with 
my signature. The New Courts, of which you make mention, create 
\. fearful odds against the hope you hold out of our being gratified with 
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the sight of you in this quarter. Your professional ardour seems nothing 
abated,’ and you are much more like the man of 1778 in Sicily, than your 
friend is to “ 'Trumboni,” ? though I thank God I am yet able to follow 
my country occupations with considerable energy, though perhaps without 
much remuneration. In this county however we are upon the whole 
better off than Your farmers in the south, and I hope my rent day, which 
is approaching, will not be altogether a blank; I have it is true been 
obliged to lower my rents more than is consistent with perfect ease : 
but having annihilated a considerable proportion of my debt, I can stand 
the reduction with tolerable comfort. If it had happened 6 or 7 years 
ago, I could hardly have parried the blow. As I am writing to the Bishop 
of Durham (?) on the occasion of his nephew’s marriage I entrust this 
letter to his cover, which may make it a day later in reaching you. I 
am not sure that it willnot be my fate to visit town this Sessions : for if 
Lord Londonderry and Mr? Russell are to exchange certain lands in the 
Co. I must appear personally before the Committee of the Lords. I 
shall feel a compensation for the necessity in seeing you and your 
labours. 

Mrs Burdon and my seven children are all in health, and at home this 
Easter. My son, who will be of age in August, is above 6 feet high, 
and looks down upon poor me. My three girls are most pleasant in- 
mates and I think I can promise you not an unpleasant, but certainly 
a most friendly reception. 

I am, My dear Soane, with much regard, Your very faithful friend, 

R. BurpDon. 


JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


SUN OFFICE, STRAND, December 4, 1818. 
My Dear Sir, 

If I did not give way to the first impulse of my feelings, after reading 
your kind letter of this day, I should consider myself as dead to gratitude, 
and wholly unworthy of your kindness. I can solemnly assure you that 
I read it with tears in my eyes, and it produced the same effect on my 
dear sister, who happened to call just after I had read it. In what terms, 
my dear Sir, shall I express my feelings? I know of none, and must 
therefore refer you to your own kind, but too sensitive, heart. 

Thank God, I possess one of the finest of earthly blessings, health, 
and I never will be guilty of such excesses as may endanger the loss 
of it and unfit me to discharge all my pecuniary obligations. I there- 
fore hope, my dear Sir, that by the time that your farther indulgence 
extends, I may be able to make the only return, which your friendship 


1Soane was now 69. 
2 Possibly an Italian version of R. Burdon’s name. (See p. 307 and E51, p. 532.) 
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will allow, in paying you the money which you have so generously 
afforded me. 

Tt is due to you to tell you that I live as frugally as possible, that I 
have no butchers, bakers, shoemakers, or any tradesmen’s bills to pay. 
I only owe for my last suit of black, and I make my son equally anxious 
to avoid tradesmen’s bills. The long illness of poor Mrs Taylor will, 
I fear, produce a long bill from the apothecary here, and at Margate. 
But, be assured my dear Sir, that I will practise the most rigid economy, 
the sooner to enable me to do justice to you. And now suffer me to 
express my sincere condolence, and, I may say affliction, at the account 
you give of the state of your own feelings. Consider how many means, 
I will not say of enjoyment, but for consolation, which you possess com- 
pared with the general condition of mankind. 

You have talents of a superior order, a high reputation, numerous 
friends, knowledge, and taste calculated to diversify your time and 
employ your mind. Therefore do not suffer it to be the prey of anguish 
on irrecoverable deprivation. 

For my own part I never lay my head upon the pillow without earnestly 
wishing that I never may wake any more, but I should not wish so, if 
I were not persuaded that I should leave property enough to prevent 
any creditor from suffering by my death. 

Adieu, my dear Sir, and let me assure you that I feel as I ought for 
your kindness, and that I can never be otherwise than your truly grateful 
and obliged friend and faithful servant, 


Joun 'TAyLor. 


Note.—Taylor had written on December 3 a long 8-page letter, setting 
forth the unhappy position of the Swn Newspaper, with which he continued 
to struggle until 1826, when at last Soane persuaded him to release him- 
self by a bankruptcy, by which of course Soane himself was a loser. It 
was a Pittite paper, and the death of Canning, in the year following, seems 
to have finally extinguished all Taylor’s hopes. 


JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., L. I. FIELDS 


SUN OFFICE, STRAND, Nov’ 23, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I send you the Sun of Wednesday as it contains an article which I 
wrote respecting our friend Storace. It will serve to appear among your 
other extracts from public journals, if you think it worthy of a place. 

Much as I was pleased with your arrangement of the Museum, I hope 
it will be long before you are satisfied with it, as the pursuit weans you 
from thoughts of a very different nature. In hopes of another early - 
summons to your tea table, believe me, ever yours, 

Joun Tay Lor, 
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JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


SUN OFFICE, STRAND, June 2, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

Mrs Taylor and myself have been many days in the hope of receiving 
a friendly summons to your quiet tea table, and we still hope that, thongs 
delayed, it will soon come. 

As I know that you set a value on whatever relates to Mr Pitt, the 
trifling lines which I enclose may be acceptable to you. The thought 
respecting Aristides you will perhaps think new, and not unappropriate. 

I enclose another copy for our worthy friend Mrs Conduit, who I 
hope is well. My best respects to her. 

I saw a chalk drawing of you in Pall Mall,1 which has caught your 
look exactly, though the features are rather too large altogether. I wish 
the drawing were mine for you are one of my very best patrons and most 
generous of friends. 

May you live to think kindly of my memory, rather than I of yours. 
This is my solemn wish. 

Adieu, my dear Sir, believe me ever warmly and gratefully Yours, 

Joun TAYLOR. 

Mrs Taylor sends best regards. 

P.S.—I am going to dine with your friend Mr Symmonds of Pad- 
dington.? 


J. PERRY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 20 May, 1820. 
My Dear Sir, 

I mentioned to you in a whisper last night that I wished to converse 
with you on what I observed in the course of our most delightful enter- 
tainment, and I feel that I ought to explain to you a circumstance in my 
own conduct, that I fear gave you uneasiness, though well-intentioned 
on my part. Observing that the place opposite to yourself was left 
empty, it instantly struck me that you continued to indulge that unavailing 
grief at the loss of the dear object of your affections, which in other hearts 
yields to the lenient power of time, but in your breast influences every 
action of your life to the detriment of your energies, and the affliction 
of your friends. I therefore on the first quick impulse of my feeling took 
the seat, with a view to break through a custom so prejudicial to your 
own happiness, as a prelude to my arguing with you on the topic. I 


1 Possibly by Dance, some of whose portraits of Soane at various ages are in 
the Soane. ‘Taylor’s usual reference to Mrs. Conduit is as “‘ the fair Samaritan,” 
His “ solemn wish ”’ was, as will be seen, fulfilled. (E. 43, p. 489.) 

2 See letter, page 374. 
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am sure that you will do justice to my motives, tho’ you may have felt 
the harshness of my manner. But your severe visitation and mine are 
so similar, that one of us in the course of our conduct must be wrong, 
and I take the liberty of stating to you why, after losing at the early age 
of 37 my most lovely and interesting wife, whose virtues endeared her to 
all who knew her, I felt it my duty to submit with resignation to the stroke 
of Providence, and though, from a sense of the unalterable feeling that 
united us, I determined never to admit a second partner to my breast, 
I struggled to perform the task enjoined me in my humble walk in life, 
and preserve the active exercise of my faculties. In this I trust that I 
have shewn a just sense of submission to the will of God, and I am 
thankful for the fortitude that has sustained me. Now, my dear Sir, 
with the most lively sympathy in your deprivation can you reconcile 
with a due regard to the dispensations of Providence that continued 
indulgence of sorrow, which deprives your friends, your country, and 
the age of the full exertions of those talents, and opportunities, with 
which you are blest, and which would be the means of communicating 
so much benefit to all around you, as well as of entitling yourself to 
the applause and gratitude of posterity? I will not speak of your 
keeping constantly before your eyes, symbols and testimonies to keep 
alive the source of your suffering, though it is a species of self-torment 
that increases in strength with its indulgence. I will not venture to say 
a word in favour of that placability of temper, towards those who have 
most offended you, which time would bring about, if every trace of recol- 
lection were removed from your sight. But I implore you to mix some- 
what more in society, and to give fair play to the natural kindness of your 
heart. ‘The Arts demand it of you, as well as the friends who love you. 
Nay I am sure, it is with you as with myself, 7f the blessed Angels, whose 
memory we reverence, can look down upon us, their celestial happiness 
would be increased by the certainty of our temporal resignation. I 
make no apology for this expostulation, because it proceeds from a true 
motive of friendship, and cannot be misconstrued by you upon serious 
reflection. I am aware of all the circumstances that aggravate your case, 
but, my dear Sir, this life is chequered with good and evil, and we must 
bear, as we must be borne with. There is no enjoyment on this earth 
so sweet as mercy. 

Believe me to be with real regard, My dear Sir, Your faithful friend, 

Ja Perry. 


Note.—James Perry (refer to note, page 244) had lost his wife under 
the most distressing circumstances imaginable. The vacant seat which 
he had taken was, the Editor believes, at the fireplace end (east wall) of 
the combined Dining Room and Library of the house. Just over it, as 
late as 1834, Soane arranged with Howard to paint, as the veiled figure. 
of Night, the portrait of Mrs. Soane. The whole subject of the ceiling, 
the Pandora Myth, is certainly an allegory of Soane’s fate. (E. 41, p. 480.) 
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J. PERRY, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
LONDON 


BRIGHTON, PAVILION COLONNADE, 22 Nov", 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

Your flattering invitation for saturday next was forwarded to me to 
this place. I have been on the sea coast for more than three months 
suffering under an acute rheumatism, which has not yet left me, but I 
return to ‘Town next week, when I hope to see you in good health. I 
wish I could prevail on you to run down here for a day or two, just 
to see the great vagaries imitated in little by a wild mastic maker, who 
has set himself up as an architect. ‘There are some fantasies that would 
make you stare. Do come and refresh Your faithful friend, 

J. Perry. 


P.S. I propose to return on wednesday. So pray come on sunday, 
and return with me. 


Endorsed by J. S.: 


“The last letter from Mr? Perry my much esteemed friend ! 
He died on Wednesday Morning about 9 0’C. 5 dec? 1821!” 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


GUILDFORD STREET, Dec. 7, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

I perceive the event I have for some time past feared has taken place, 
our friend Mr Perry is gone. ‘There is another gap in the fence which 
surrounds the pleasure ground of life, such as it is. Truly all is vanity ! 
For what should I care about churches and Commissioners and Archi- 
tects: there is one end to all. 

“We doubt of Troy, and Time shall doubt of Rome!” 

Those who live longest are necessarily the most unhappy, the links 
which bind us to life are daily broken, and, if we retain our affections for 
the defenceless that we leave behind us, we depart in prospective sorrow- 
ing for what in this miserable world they will have to encounter, which 
we have experienced, but of which they probably have no suspicion, 
no fear. 

Yours Sincerely, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


I cannot write without the Reports, which I was about to write for 
when the paper met my eye. 


1 Probably the Parliamentary Reports on the New Churches Act of 1818. 
(See p. 318.) 
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JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


SUN OFFICE, STRAND, Dec” 8, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I was going to write to you this day when I received your obliging note. 
I have been engaged some days to dine this day at Staple Inn Hall, or 
I should be happy to wait on you this evening. I hope, however, that 
some early evening next week I shall be favoured with the same summons. 
Poor Perry! I was acquainted with him upwards of forty years. His 
loss to his Paper will not be easily supplied. It is a great pity that he 
did not dispose of it while his name gave it reputation. His death will, 
doubtless, much reduce its value. But he has, no doubt, left a large 
property to his family. I did not think of him quite so warmly as you 
do, but the enclosed article, which I wrote on the melancholy occasion, 
will shew a kind regard for his memory. It was in the Sun of thursday. 
I hope to get the Paper for you, but in the mean time I enclose a slip, 
and also what was said of him in the British Press. I enclose also a few 
lines from Dryden’s ‘‘ Poem addressed to Congreve,” as it relates to 
your favourite Science, and may possibly be introduced in your future 
Lectures. It refers tothe progress of the British Drama. Let the fate 
of poor Perry induce us to release our minds from the trouble of resent- 
ment, however justly felt, and substitute the easy impulse of contempt. 
Worthless people indeed are objects of pity rather than resentment, as 
they must suffer the pain of self-reproach, and can never enjoy the 
pleasure of self-respect. 

I did not intend to trouble you so much when I took up this paper, 
which indeed needs an apology. I really regret my inability to wait on 
you this evening, as I like the easy calmness of your quiet room, though 
it is sometimes enlivened with your raillery on, my dear Sir, 

Yours ever, 
JoHN 'TAYLor. 


“Our Age was cultivated thus at length, 
But what we gain’d in skill we lost in strength. 
Our Builders were with want of Genius curs’d ; 
The second Temple was not like the first, 
Till you, the best Vitruvius come at length, 
Our beauties equal but excel our strength. 
Firm Doric pillars found your solid base, 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space, 
Thus all below is strength, and all above is grace.” 
Dryden to Congreve. 


P.S. Iam sorry to find that I cannot procure the Sun of Thursday 
last. 


1On his comedy of The Double Dealer. 
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J. BRITTON To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


August 11th, 1818, 
(Letter with a bust of Shakespeare and a parcel.) 
Dear SIR, 

I send you the History of Tewkesbury and also for your inspection 
two other books. I also send a cast of Shakespeare, which I have been 
induced to publish, with which I hope You will be pleased. I have 
corresponding busts of Camden and Ben/ Jonson, the three selling at 


5 Guineas. Yours very truly, 
J. BritrTon. 

As I know you dislike to keep open accounts I beg to state mine— 
fsa taber 
Drawings Trajan’s Column 12020 
Upcott’s Topographical Case ?! 3 Vols. AAO a ney 
Bust Shakespeare 2 Gns. nih © 
History Winchester vu € ng © 
Derbyshire Scenery ? 18 awl, Ce) m6) © 
Tewkesbury 10/6 GC © 


Note.—This is one of the many similar instances of Britton’s aid in 
the formation of the Library, and the following letter shows how Soane’s 
help was given in Britton’s publications : 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, 33 L. I. FIELDS 


May 27, 1822. 
DEarR SIR, 

Among your choice collection I presume you must have some prints, 
sketches, or drawings of St Stephen’s, Walbrook. If you have, and will 
indulge me with the loan of them for a few days, it will oblige and serve 
me. I am also anxious to have about 6 drawings of the Bank—viz. a 
Ground Plan, View of Bank, N.W. Angle—Ditto S.E. (this shows the 
whole of the exterior), Lothbury Court and two others of the principal 
rooms. 

I also want two drawings of the Pitt Room in Old Jewry—[The National 
Debt Redemption Office]. 

Mrs B has been out of town for a few days, but will arrive home to- 
morrow and then be glad to see you here, as will also 

Your obliged and obedient Servant, 
J. BrirTon. 


Note.—See Pugin and Britton, Public Buildings of London, 1st vol. 1825, 
2nd 1827. Supplement by W. H. Leeds, 1838. 


1 Upcott, W., A Bibliographical Account of the principal Works relating to English 
Topography, 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1818 (in the Soane). 

2 Rhodes, E., Peak Scenery, etc., illustrated by W. B. and G. Cooke, from draw- 
ings made by F. L. Chantrey, 4to, London, 1818 (in the Soane), 
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J. BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
May 30, 1822. 


Dear Sir, 
I have received the section of St Stephen’s Church, which shall be 


safely and speedily returned. It is not executed in such a style as I 
could wish, nor are its details sufficiently defined : but it may save us 
some time as to measurements. I shall employ an artist to go over it 
again, to make a Plan—put the Section in better style, and also make a 
View. Perhaps the print you mention may assist us. I have Weale’s 
Section and Plan. I shall be much obliged by any suggestion or recom-~ 
mendations from you, respecting the Buildings, to select, of the Metropolis 
—the best mode of illustrating them etc. Iam glad to hear that you are 
released from the chains on your toe, and hope you will be enabled to run 
thro the summer, with good health—good spirits, and every other good. 
Believe me, Yours Very Truly, 
J. BrirTon. 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


June 17, 1822. 
DEAR SIR, 

I return M? Baldwin’s Drawing with many thanks: on examining the 
building with it I find it very inaccurate, as well as tasteless, therefore I 
consider it quite useless for publication. I have a plan, section, and 
interior view by Cattermole,! which I hope You willapprove. Indeed 
I should feel much pleasure in obtaining Your approval of all my works. 
Have you a copy of Bridgen’s Antigs of Sefton Church? and Cotman’s # 
Arch’ Antiquities of Norfolk? 'They are both deserving places in your 
choice and valuable Library. 

Yours very respectfully, 
J. Britron. 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
July (24) 1822. 
DEarR Sir, 


I send for your inspection a vol. which, if you do not already possess, 
I think you will wish to have in your library. 


.\ I have retained the first vol of Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Arch® 


1G. Cattermole, R.W.S. (1800-1866). Born at Diss in Norfolk. Placed with 
eee at age of 14. Engaged on the Cathedral Antiquities. Exhibitor R.A. 
1819, etc. 

* Bridgen, Richard, Sefton Church with part of the Interior Decorations, folio, 
London, 1822 (in the Soane). 

8 Fohn Sell Cotman, R.W.S. (1782-1842). Born at Norwich. Came to London 
at 16. Student with Turner, Girtin, etc., at Dr. Munro’s. Published Arch. 
Antiq. of Norfolk in 1818, 
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proofs for you, as there are only six copies printed, and I have no doubt 
but you will like to have one of them. The 2™4 and last vol will be 
completed the ensuing autumn. The whole consists of 154 plates, 
Plans, Elev®’, Sections etc. with historical descriptive accounts of each 
subject. A Glossary of old terms etc. It is certainly an interesting work. 
Have you made up your mind about the draw®8 of the Bank and your 
house ? 
Mrs B desires her kindest regards, united with those of 
Yrs truly and respectfully, 
J. BriTTon. 


N.B. Cotman’s Antiquities of Normandy is finished. Taylor and 
Cresy’s Antigs of Rome will be completed in about 6 weeks. Shall I 
send you a copy? 


Note.—The original of this is a Letter pasted in Vol. I of Specimens of 
Gothic Architecture selected from various Ancient Edifices in England, by A. 
Pugin, architect, quarto, London, 1821, 60 plates. Published by I. Taylor, 
59 High Holborn, June 1, 1821. 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
December 8th, 1822. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you another copy of my Address. I regret that we had not 
the pleasure of seeing you at our meeting on Tuesday last ; but hope 
to see you another day, for as an individual I should be much gratified 
to profit by Your co-operation in our plan of forming a substantial and 
respectable establishment for the promotion of Architecture. Indeed if | 


you could resolve to be the ostensible founder of such a plan, you would ~ 


find our members gladly aid and assist. It is time something were done, 
and it seems almost a reproach on the body of. Architects that they are 
so inert and indifferent. ‘The Royal AcadY does nothing, comparatively, 
for this branch of Art. 
Mrs B— begs to be kindly remembered and bel® me, Yrs very truly, 
J. Britron. 
P.S. I send two pamphlets. 


Note.—Twelve years were to pass before the foundation of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 1834. (See Episode 46, pages 507-16.) 


JAMES SPILLER To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
GUILDFORD STREET, June 29, 1820. 
My Dear Sir, 

Can you see me for half an hour this evening, if not I will send what 
has occupied me all the time I have been able to work since Sunday, 
to do with as you think proper. I am sorry to be opposed to your prin- 
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ciples as respects the means of improving Architecture, of which pro- 
fession I assure you I account myself a very humble member, but I have 
some comfort (?) that my practice as to competition has agreed with 
your own. To attempt any alteration at my time of life, supposing myself 
convinced of the propriety of such alteration, is impossible and would 
be superfluous, useless to myself and all others. 
Yours, Dear Sir, Very Sincerely, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


I knew that Mr Davey ! had struck his flag a week ago and thought 
you had known it too or I should have told you on Monday. 


'Note.—James Spiller published a pamphlet entitled A letter to Fohn 
Soane, Es%., Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy, etc. on the 
subject of the New Churches, 8vo, London, 1822. He was constantly 
consulting with Soane on the subject of the state of Architecture at the 
time, the bad building in practice, and the evil of the competition system. 
Soane appears to have thought it incumbent on him to give a half-hearted 
approval to “‘ fair and open competitions,” but, as Spiller points out, his 
own practice was against them, and there can be no doubt that he greatly 
disliked the system. In The Personal and Professional Memoirs of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, a good deal of light is thrown on the reckless competition 


methods of the time. 


J JAMES SPILLER TO JOHN SOANE 


Dear Soane, I expected 

You’d not have rejected 

My earnest petition and prayer, 
But that having the time, 

You would certainly climb 

To my prison up two pair of stairs. 


I am anxious to know 

How the world does go, 

And what the Folks say in ye city, 
If the last modern play 

Will remain for a day 

If it’s serious, sententious and witty. 


O what have you done 

With that Rogue Poynder John, 

With his Lime, and his sand and his 
Bricks ? 

Have you made him to blush, 

Or his sweet face to flush, 

By exposing his impudent tricks ? 


(No. date 1820.) 


Have the grave Bank Directors 
Read o’er Your long lectures, 
And all their heads solemnly shaken? 
Have they sent for him in 

And rebuked his vile sin 

Of attempting to butter his Bacon ? 


Should they bid him begone, 
Hey presto, quoth John, 

What matters your anger to me, 
In the stocks I have monies, 
Besides my dear monies 

A villa at Clapham in fee. 


Do you think that for years 

I have stalked ’bove My peers 
Without gathering plenty of Rhino ? 
At the Bank if I fall 

There is proud Leadenhall 

Will yield me the Cash and the 


Coino. 


‘A tenant in Albion Place, who was resisting a dilapidation notice. 
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Where’s our Colleague so wary 

Who carries Dick Swary 

In his ample and well furnished 
noddle, 

Who with adjective nouns 

Verbs substantive sounds 

My poor brain does fairly bedoddle. 


Has he made up his mind 
When next he’s inclined 

To use the word A-gre-a-ble, 
That so will he write it, 

Or will he indite it 
Agre(a)bly, which is as well? 


Has he made his Election 

And brought to perfection 

That method by which he proposes, 
By means of a stare 

To measure in Air 

Of angels the length of their noses ? 


Of a science so rare 

I am free to declare 

My astonishment great and my 
wonder, 


What are scales and long rules 
But toys for poor fools 
Who eternally puzzle and blunder. 


“Tam only in doubt 


If the length of the snout 

Of an angel can be in the focus 

Of mortal men’s vision, 

If not, what derision 

They’! make of our great Hocus- 
pocus. 


How long is the Steeple 

To frighten the People 

By nodding and topling in Air. 
Are the drawings all ready 

By which we shall steady 

The wonderful Phenomena ? 


I’ve this instant Yr letter 
For want of a better 
This answer I send, my time killer, 
If it fails to amuse You, 
It does not abuse You, 
For I am thine truly, 
JAMES SPILLER. 


Note.—At the end of 1819 and beginning of 1820 both Soane and Spiller 
were in poor health. This rhymed epistle is of about that time. The 
allusions to Nash seem to indicate that there was an idea of an angel finial 
to the Langham Place church steeple. Some verses of minor interest have 
been omitted as marked .. . 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., AT POST OFFICE, BATH 
GUILDFORD STREET, Sept 1st, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

That you may be surprised behold a letter with not one word in it 
relating to the subjects mentioned in that which I received from you this 
day upon my return out of the city. No Mag (E. 27) to be had,no possible 
view of the L I E in time for post. Your letter is dated ‘‘ Cheltenham,” 
truly by your book you should have left that place two days previous, 
and by s? Book you are to be at Bath till the 25‘ inclusive if said book 
may now be trusted. 

Ickworth ! bears about the same proportion to the Coliseum as a currant 
dumplin does to the hunting pudding of the Pytchely Hunt boiled in a 
sixty gallon brewing copper! Verily the place deserves a better house. 
House ! my English education will hardly allow me to call it a house, an 
elliptic perhaps 120 by 150. ‘Travelling as an amateur I could not take 
out my rule, stepped the narrow diameter, nearly broke my neck over an 
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Antique fragment “ brought from Italy,” the sun so hot as to derange my 
recollection as to the paces by which I consider the smaller diameter to be 
what I have mentioned. A lout said it was 300 feet round, it must be more. 

There are three stories, a basement and two others, an area all round 
12 perhaps 14 feet wide with a low pedestal, scarce sufficient to keep 
you from tumbling in, but high enough to make the lower tier of columns 
at ten yards distance appear like posts stuck in the ground. The lower 
storey is rusticated, the middle set round with a very bad Ionic, and above 
that is a Corinthian range, the intercolumniation irregular at the small 
end of the Ellipsis. The columns attached, suppose three quarter, the 
Ionic cap from one of the worst examples (Roman), the Corinthian cap 
better, but the center flower over the volutes designed to accommodate 
the sparrows or other singing birds ; there being a group of three, these 
will also be very lasting. 

The frieze over the Corinthian order is ornamented with sculpture in 
high relief, the subjects, our guide said, were from Homer—could not 
see myself as they are 50 feet from the ground perhaps. Beneath the 
sofite of the lower order is a band of panelling entirely round, filled with 
subjects also in high relief, they are cased and protected by shutters. 
Beg’d a sight of one and the shutter was lifted, not hearing correctly 
I took this to be a scripture piece, from the part which records for our 
edification the success of Saul, the son of Kish, in finding some useful 
animals for his father, but, as I recollected the matter, there was a 
plurality, and one animal only appearing in this group I requested an 
explanation, when lo I was under a grievous mistake, it was explained 
to me that this was “ Alexander the Great leading Bucephalus to his 
father Philip,” tamed, mind you. I think even Mt Wilkins might have 
made the same mistake as I did. However I ventured to observe that 
Bucephalus seemed very tame indeed, our guide laughed and said she 
thought so too, and that “‘ no Suffolk donkey was ever known to lobbat 
his head and ears in that fashion,” but it was “ antik ”’ she believed. 
I asked if they were not plagued by the birds, ‘‘ Oh dear yes, Sir, they 
will build their nasty nests among the ‘ figgers,’ there is no end to it; 
them at the top were covered with mud and straw by them, and these 
at the bottom would be as bad if they were not cased.’ These Italian 
knaves I suppose have adopted this high relief as a trap for birds, and 
live upon the plunder it affords them, possibly a sparrow or chaffinch 
may be as good as a Boccafico. 

I think a paper for the Fine Arts Mag. might be written to shew the 
propriety of high relief in this mild Country and our durable material 
(I believe these bas reliefs are in terra cotta), and particularly in a corn 
country where, in such a building, they operate to attract vast multitudes 
of birds of a thievish kind, as a paper cage does the flies in a housewife’s 
parlor. No more room, so believe me very sincerely, 

Tes: 
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Norte To Lerrer, September 1, 1821 

Lady Bristol used to call Ickworth a stupendous monument of folly. a 
The Bishop disliked the spot from the wetness of the soil, and had often 
said that he should never be such a fool as to build in so wet a situation. 
It was begun and carried on up to his death without his ever having seen 
it, and he often wrote that he would never set his foot in England till it 
was finished, and furnished with all the vertu he had collected in Italy. 
He never did return, and he left the shell to his son and successor, with 
whom he had been on the worst terms. He left by will the furniture of the 
old habitable house at Ickworth to others. 

General Hervey had not half the originality of his brother. 

Ickworth was carried on by Francis Sandys from the plans of the Roman 
architect Aspucci. It will be seen how little the Bishop had gained by 
his ill-treatment of Soane in 1780 (Episode 3, page 21). 


JAMES SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


GUILDFORD STREET, September 19th, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have understood that by the arguments which conflicting opinions 
give rise to, truth and perfection are sometimes obtained, therefore you 
will allow me to state what occurs to me about Porticos, as I have seen 
them in this country erected by my contemporaries. 

I conclude it is a mistake to suppose Porticos necessarily mark the 
entrance of a building, its egress or regress ; both Mr. Wilkins and Mr. 
Smirke have shown that they may be placed “ad libitum ” (at pleasure 
or with a license, see Handel, who was not an architect) either in front, 
or flank. 

By the Greeks they were perhaps at first used to shelter the “ Pronaos ”” 
(space at the entrance or before the doorway, I want Mr. G." at my 
elbow to tell me if I am right, but if I am wrong you can correct me in 
your next) and then the door was always in the center, but in our modern 
antiques it is sometimes the case that the door of entrance can nohow 
be made in the center, but there must be a Portico notwithstanding. 
What is to be done? Alter your plan, alas the building is roofed before 
the necessity of a Portico is discovered, and “‘ the facade ”’ becomes in 
detail a little lopsided ; the remedy is plain, make a corresponding door— 
would you have a pig with one ear? The worst that can happen is 
that those who desire to enter are somewhat puzzled and may go to the 
sham door, upon which it is always indispensable there shall be a sham 
knocker, the mistake is soon rectified. 

Some Porticos have windows only and no door, in which case this is 
not an entrance front! ‘They are sometimes introduced to corner houses 
for the special convenience of foot passengers, who in a rainy day feel 


1 Joseph Gandy, whose historical writings were a joke. (See E. 27, p. 347. 
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the comfort of stopping under them for shelter ; those on the inside derive 
from this much amusement, especially if they are of a contemplative 
turn ; they may learn the proportion of those well dressed to those who 
are in unfashionable attire, and become acquainted, thro the medium of 
a plate glass window, with the costume of wretchedness, and know that 
some of their fellow creatures have scarce any clothing at all, of which, 
but for this sort of Portico, they would never dream. 

For Your extreme case of a Portico with an immense flight of steps, 
and where there is neither door nor window, to be sure I am not prepared 
to say whether they are of use to any one but the mason, if they happen 
to be of stone, and if of wood or plaster, to those who are paid for build- 
ing them. For us to going up and down the steps, that is to say, going 
up that you may come down again, it must be very inconvenient to 
any person who is “‘ tesichy,”’ but I demur to the necessity of running 
Your head against the walls of such a Portico, You certainly have your 
choice of such amusement and may let it alone if you please. 

I have now made the best defence I can for Mr. Wilkins and Mr. 
Smirke, and you may consider Your verdict accordingly. 

As to Mr. Britton, the next time he writes I hope he will be a little 
more careful as to the consequences of the loose and offhand way of 
writing usually indulged in by those who are bound to furnish a certain 
quantity of writing in a certain time. The principle upon which Your 
room is lighted is essentially different from that of the Corsham Room. 
These literary purveyors are sometimes ignorant, at others they wilfully 
misrepresent. Mr. Britton’s account of the worth of their labours is 
more to be relied upon, than his assertion as to Your room being like 
the Corsham room. Few that have seen them both can trace their differ- 
ence. ‘They are both lighted at the upper part, Yours above the ceiling, 
the Corsham room below, but Mr. Britton’s readers will for the most 
part give themselves no trouble to consider about the matter, and for 
that reason in particular he ought to have been more careful not to have 
inferred that one is a copy of the other. 

Dear Sir, very sincerely Yours, 
JAMES SPILLER, 


JOSEPH GANDY, A.R.A., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A. 


KING’ 
Dear Sir, NG’S ARMS, LANCASTER, May 15, 1816. 


I have a letter from Mrs. Gandy this day, in which she informs me 
you have very kindly assisted her with thirty five pounds on the spur of 
the moment. ‘This is not the first time wherein you have commanded 


1 Britton had lately annoyed Soane by writing that the Breakfast Parlour at the 
Soane Museum was lighted on the same principle as Benjamin West’s painting . 
room at Corsham. He was in fact quite out of his depth. In West’s room the 
windows were merely high up in the walls but still below the ceiling, while the 
Soane room was unique. (See further reference, p. 346.) 
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my admiration and gratitude, but, believe me, I have never given her, 
or any one, reason to suppose that you would assist me in any shape as 
to pecuniary matters, being already under greater obligations than I 
have been able yet to return, owing to untoward circumstances, which 
I cannot avoid, and, while I am under such obligations to you I highly 
blame those about me who can be urged to call on you without consulting 
me, as, because it is known you have done so much, I would rather have 
suffered death than have permitted Mrs Gandy, or any one in my name, 
to call, after what has been done ; but you outstrip all my ideas of gener- 
osity and goodness in this world. I can only thank you, and (say ?) 
that I will remit the sum within a fortnight. 

Mrs Gandy writes you inform her I have been ungrateful to you, but 
does not say in what respect. I know very few think themselves ungrateful 
and very few remember obligations, but, if there is any mode that you 
can point out distinctly wherein I can return the kind of gratitude, 
beyond what I have already expressed, if it is in my power to do it, you 
might have always commanded me, and I am with you at a moment’s 
notice. 

I have offered a bond for the money due to run at interest, that you 
might dispose of as you thought proper, but I have been restrained from 
doing it from what you said, that you did not doubt my paying when 
possible, and indeed offered more on certain provisions. 

Perhaps it may meet your wish to have my occasional labour for it 
instead, but that you have always prevented, by paying for drawings 
immediately they were done. 

I need not say that Inever have any idle moment, or rather a moment 
to spare from work to keep my family alive, or being destroyed in a sea 
of trouble, whose waves rise and subside ; I have neglected to call oftener 
than perhaps might have been expected. 

I refused making some drawings, and delayed coming to this place a 
fortnight sooner, that all might be to your satisfaction. I do not mention 
it to cancel any obligation, but to show how much I am devoted to your 
interest, and wishes, otherways I am silent. 

Such drawings as are in the Exhibition were done long before, and 
those you mentioned for Waterloo, which no one saw or knew of, from 
me, were made in the month of July last, immediately after the debate 
in Parliament, as I anticipated something of the kind. I have sent 
them, not for premiums, but on account of the letter sent to the Academy, 
I have been digging out the foundations, and making working drawings, 
for extensive additions to the Castle Prison of Lancaster ; for this Castle 
I have made various designs, all built during fourteen years past. I 
believe to have given the Magistrates of this County much satisfaction 
in their last general meeting, and, while I was about Your drawing of 
the Tomb of Pancras,! they sent me a letter of thanks for candour, 


1 Mrs. Soane’s Tomb. (See E. 21, p. 224.) 
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probity, and attention to their business. It was highly gratifying to my 
feelings, because you thanked me on the same day for zeal on your 
drawing in March last, and Mr White did the same for his, the hour after. 
Was it not for such enjoyments, life to me would be bitter indeed, but 
to be elated with joy, or depressed with sorrow, are weaknesses I conceal 
all that is possible. 

Next year I propose to have in the Exhibition a view of the Castle of 
Lancaster, with all the additions made to it, as it will produce as rich 
and splendid effect as any you may have seen of mine. 

The long summer mornings and evenings will give me time to do it 
wherever I may happen to be. 

I intend in my way home to make a study of Conway Castle and Town, 
with the Palace it contains built by the Earl of Leicester in Elizabeth’s 
time. If I can do anything in this part of the world for you within my 
power, pray command me, and say in what I have offended you. I 
shall remain here ten days longer. 

From, Dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

JOSEPH GANDY. 


JOSEPH GANDY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 

(From the Fleet Prison.) Nov" 29, 1816. 
Dear Sir, 

Thanks are but a poor return for all your kindness, I remain in admira- 
tion. Having long trusted in heaven, my mind has been prepared to 
meet any calamity. It is in this conscientiousness I find consolation, 
which no human being can give. It is this, as an artist, has borne me 
up against the opinions, the criticisms, and scoffs, of the world ; having 
such a friend as yourself makes me feel for my family more than any 
thing else, except that I feel degraded in my opinion, which no trivial 
sophistry of my friends can reason away. 

If Genius can soar above the orb of man, it must sometimes descend 
into its own cage and feel for those about it, but, when it is forced into 
a prison like the Fleet, it is placed in the lowest sink of vice and depravity, 
its sensibility is wounded to the utmost, and with death it can only pass 
away ; the majority of mankind, I observe, in such places are soon hardened 
against the misfortunes of others. 

These are practical observations, which will not be lost on my mind; 
you and I may make designs for prisons, and build them all our lives, 
and yet not know what is absolutely proper to meet the laws of the 
Country, and the various classes of human beings, high and low born, 
who go into them; what has hitherto been done in prison building has 
come principally from the Gaolers, and not from the Architects ; the want 
of the combination of the talents of these two persons causes most of the’ 
inconveniences and immorality found in them, but of all that I have seen 
the Fleet is Satan’s dominion itself. M* Snow says very justly that an 
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Architect ought to be in every Prison in the Kingdom, but this is that 
kind of consolation which makes my heart bleed with degradation. 

I hope the sketch of the Grecian tyles and roof will be understood, 
it is of the Temple of Rhamnus,! all others are similar. It appears 
that the Greek Architects, like the Sculptors, painted the statuary in 
colours, and many of the foliages and enriched mouldings were carved 
and painted, similarly to the manner of the arabesque style. What the 
effect of a painted temple of Parian marble would be, we are still in a 
state of infancy to imagine, it is a subject may perhaps suit my pencil. 
The Apollo Belvedere and Venus de Medici, painted in natural colours 
on the marble statues, I question, would ill suit modern feelings of taste. 
The Babylonians, says Dio. Sic, cast basso relievos in clay with some 
kind of glazing in colours, which they burnt in. ‘The Egyptians coloured 
their immense battle pieces on the sides of their Temples. Our ideas 
of these effects are very obscure. ‘The great Jupiter of Phidias, worked 
in different materials, was a coloured statue, imitating the appearance 
of nature. 

If I can be of any service to you while here pray command me. I 
shall not fail to do all possible for the approaching exhibition. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

JosEPH GaNpDy. 

Mr? Snow is still out of Town but will call on you when he returns. 

Mrs Gandy can best inform you of my outward appearance and State. 


Note.—Gandy, in defiance of Mr. Snow, a business friend, and Soane, 
preferred to be arrested and put in prison, rather than release himself 
from his troubles by a declaration of bankruptcy. He had an anticipatory 
element of Pickwick in his nature. (E. 48, p. 521.) 


JOSEPH GANDY, ESQ., A.R.A., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A. 
61 GREEK STREET, April 28, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 

My great anxiety to withdraw a painting now in the Library of the 
Royal Academy, induces me to write to you as one of the Council to 
solicit Your favour to that end. It may be thought rather an extra- 
ordinary request to ask this favour from the Council of the Royal Academy, 
but that I conceive myself within time to have it complied with, and I 
have reason to believe there are precedents for it, mistakes of a catalogue 
are easily and are often rectified to the last day, and paragraphs are 
always blotted out in catalogues, if printed with errors. I am well 
aware that the laws of the Royal Academy ought to be complied with, 
and that in most cases private feeling and interest must be sacrificed 
to the public good, but here the Council may act privately with their own 


1 See Society of Dilettanti’s work, Unedited Antiquities of Attica, on which 
J.P. Gandy, his brother, was engaged. P.J. Gandy’s letters home were communi- 
cated to Soane. 
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powers and do personal good without injury to others. I have made 
an effort out of my usual line of art, which I submitted to the Council 
wholly, rather than ask any private favour. I find I have erred in judg- 
ment respecting the opinion I had of my own work, and it bears very 
heavily on my mind to find it impossible to retrieve it even while there 
is time and while I think the Council can assist me therein. If Artists 
in general had an opportunity of recalling their own work before the 
Public could see them much good might be effected and we should not 
see so many bad works forced before them. 

To commit errors, to be sorry for them, repent and not have the power 
of retrieving them, and being exposed to the Public eye, causes many 
a sinner to become a confirmed criminal, rather than submit to the excess 
of punishment. I have said excess because in common law a criminal 
stands in the Pillory one hour, in this case I] must stand six weeks. 

Your kindness, on all occasions within my observation, and unbounded 
love of the arts, I am sure, would of yourself do all possible to favour 
rather than check an artist. If after a life dedicated to the Royal Academy 
alone will not permit a member of that Institution to have a small and 
only request ever made complied with—nor a Council to bend to any 
entreaties, I must consider myself degraded to the utmost by them 
and shall hereafter consider there is more real kindness and attention 
out of rather than within the walls of the Royal Academy. 

Dear Sir, I have the honour to be, Your obliged and humble servant, 

Jos—EPH GANDY. 


Note.—This very characteristic letter is an indication of the difficult 
temperament of the artist, one which militated against his success as a 
practising architect. 


Gandy’s Exhibits in that year were : 
332. Hassan, the Camel Driver. Bi Ae 
351. Selim, or Shepherd’s Moral. Soins seo caus 
1027. An Altar of Ceres (in library). 

1029. House and Offices building near Laytonstow. 

1041. Court and Bath in the interior of a Palace. 

1086. Jupiter Pluvius. Lebedea, vide Pausanias’s Greece. 

1165. Design for a Villa to be built near Birmingham. 

(His 'Tomb of Merlin, formerly in the V. & A.M., was No. 799 R.A. 1815. 
See previous letter offering same to Soane, page 230, July 30, 1816.) 

In Critical and Impartial Observations on the Principal Pictures and Draw- 
ings exhibited at Somerset House by S......y, author of several treatises on Arts 
and Antiquities, 12° Lond., 1819, 2s., the author gives five pages to 1086, 
and half a page to 1041. Soane notes (May 29) buying this book,! so one 
may presume that 1086 was the work in question. 


* On April 28, Soane wrote : “ Attended Council for Mr. Gandy : Flaxman, | 
Turner, Rossi, Chantrey, Callcott, Jackson.” 


It looks as if Gandy had heard of the unfavourable criticism. The R.A. private 
view was on April 30 and the dinner on the 1st May, the opening day. 
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The critic gives his idea of what Pausanias said, and objects to Gandy’s 
interpretation: ‘‘ Painting is governed by the same laws as Tragedy, 
namely, that all the actions should arise out of and follow each other, 
which succession of action, so natural in itself, is called the unity of time, 
to which the Artist has not adhered. Neither has he preserved the cos- 
tumes, as we perceive from the colours, etc. He gives us the representa- 
tion of a storm by exhibiting his clouds heavy and his trees in motion, 
while the bright robes of the figures are perfectly at rest and the smoke of 
the incense takes its natural course. ... He gives brilliancy and trans- 
parency to the objects in the foreground, while at the same time he over- 
charges his background with heavy and ill-coloured clouds. 

“* The statue of Jupiter is enormously colossal for the point which it occu- 
pies, while the figures in front are almost imperceptible. Who authorizes 
him to attach wings to his shoulders ? and lastly, what is that building which 
serves him as an arm-chair? ... The talents, which he has discovered 
in the general execution of this painting, authorize us to expect more from 
him than from many others; and besides, genuine talents, ornamented, 
as his are, with vast knowledge, have need of, and ought not to fear such 
criticisms, but rather derive advantage from them,” 


JAMES ELMES, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ, 


26 HENRIETTA STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, Fuly 18th, 1816, 


Dear Sir, 

A dispute, dissolution of partnership, and an arbitration that is likely 
to become tedious, between the proprietors of the new Village of 
Waterloo! (the plan of which you expressed a desire to see, through 
our friend Mr Hofland) has postponed all proceedings for the present. 
I confess to you, I placed too much dependence on the professed wealth 
of one of them, and neglecting everything for it, and have now, in conse- 
quence of this delay, more time on my hands than either my inclination 
prefers, or my young family can afford. 

A few years ago, we had nearly concluded an engagement for my 
assisting and superintending the concerns of your office; and I must 
say I would prefer doing so now, if you have occasion for such assistance, 
to that of any other gentleman in London. Since that period I have had 
much practice and gained some experience, and would be very happy 
to engage myself to you for two, four, or even more, days in the week, 
in the most honourable and confidential manner and upon such terms 
as you could not object to. 

The favor of an early answer will oblige, 

Dear Sir, Your very obedient humble Servant, 
James ELMES. 


(Signature with characteristic flourishes.) 


1A wild-cat scheme for laying out an estate near Primrose Hill. 
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JAMES ELMES To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


KENTISH TOWN, October 26th, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

According to your wish, expressed to me this morning, I have enclosed 
you two copies of my letter to Lord Liverpool; one with the most 
striking passages marked, and the other plain. 

You will also find another copy of the article on Architecture from the 
Annals, in the event of your wishing to shew it, or give it away. In 
shewing this letter to his Lordship, and in saying any thing in its com- 
mendation, You will be conferring an honour, and a real service to me, 
that I shall not very easily forget. 

My urgent desire, to be enabled to complete my life of Sir Christopher 
Wren ! this winter, makes me perhaps guilty of a breach of good manners, 
in reiterating a request made in an obscure manner this morning. What 
I meant to say was, that if you, by your interest in the Board of Works 
or other public office, could procure me a moderate employ for a portion 
of my time, it would so relieve my anxiety about the immediate support 
of my family, that I could pursue it to a speedy close with energy and an 
unembarrassed mind, so necessary to literary pursuits. If, my dear Sir, 
you can thus serve me, there is nothing in the scope of my humble abilities, 
of which you should not command their utmost exertion, if I could 
presume they were worthy of your notice. I hope his Lordship will 
not disapprove my letter and that I may have a chance for a church ; 
for advertised competitions are so fallacious and I have been so often 
deceived and disappointed that I have but little faith in them. 

I am, my dear Sir, with the sincerest respect and esteem, faithfully 
Yours, 

James ELMEs. 


P.S. I have also enclosed the VII no. of Annals that contains Sir 
R. Colt Hoare’s letter. 


JAMES ELMES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


29, CHARLOTTE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, April 15, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 
I took the liberty a few days ago of writing to you concerning a manu- 
script book? of Sir Chris Wren’s, which if you wish to see, and make 
an offer for, I shall feel great pleasure in sending you. But as I know 


‘The gossipy but readable Memoirs of Sir C. Wren, quarto, London, 1823. 
Soane did not trouble to buy it for his library. 

* Probably the MS. book in the Soane Library, ‘‘ Various Court Orders ” 
(1671-1695). Elmes has made a confused use of this MS. in his book. It is the 
intention of the Wren Society to print it as one of their publications. 
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your time is precious, to save you the trouble of writing, if I do not have 
the pleasure of hearing from you by Wednesday evening I shall presume 
you decline it. 
I am, dear Sir, Yours Faithfully, 
James ELMEs. 


EPISODE 25 
Soane’s Visit to Parts in 1819 


T. KEATE ‘to JOHN SOANE, ESQ: 
RUE DE CLERY (PARIS), Sept. 8, 1819. 


My Dear Sir, 

Enclosed is the prescription for the purgative pills, and I think they 
will dispense it correctly at Renards. 

I send my little girl 1 to you with this, to thank you for your kind atten- 
tions ; and to say that Mr Coulon will fix an evening for her dancing 


1 Miss Adéle Thompson apparently, to whom Soane presented a hundred guineas 
on her father’s death in 1821, when she was returning to school at Paris. 

T. Keate was doctor at Chelsea Hospital and was concerned with the new 
Infirmary which Soane built 1812-13. (See E. 23, Eleanor Thompson.) 


MISS ADELE THOMPSON to JOHN SOANE 
No. 5, PARADISE Row, CHELSEA, 10th July, 1821. 
S1r,— 

As a much esteemed friend of my dear father, I think it my duty, before I leave 
England, to thank you for your many kind attentions to me, and Colonel Keate 
and the Miss Keates. It is decided that I am to return in a few days to Paris to 
finish my education. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient servant, 
ADELE ‘THOMPSON, 


W. A. KEATE, ESQ. (JUNR.) To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
CHELSEA COLLEGE, July 14, 1821. 
My pear Sir,— 

You have probably every work already that is worthy of your Library: but 
my sisters and myself have been thinking that it is barely possible you may not 
have in your possession this edition of Thomson’s Seasons. Pray accept it, Sir, 
from us, as a grateful memorial of your friendship for our father, and as a trifling 
recollection of your friend. 


Dear Sir, with every true sentiment of respect, Your faithful obliged Friend, 
W. A. Keate. 


There are two editions of Thomson’s Seasons in the Soane, 1779 and 1797, 
besides his works in 2 vols. quarto, 1762. ‘The 1797 folio is illustrated by en- 
gravings by Bartolozzi, R.A., and W. Tomkins, from original pictures painted for 
the work by W. Hamilton, R.A. The 1779 edition is 2 vols. 12mo. 
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the new Pas, with a young gentleman, for your’s and Mr and Mrs Con- 
duit’s amusement, and she will inform you the day before, at least, 
on what evening it will be performed. She will be too happy to be 
permitted to accompany Mrs Conduit to the Opera, my health forbidding 
me, whenever she goes thither. 

Yours sincerely, 


Tl. KEATES 


Note.—This letter is connected with Soane’s visit to Paris August— 
September, 1819, a tour in which he was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Conduit (see below). 


{ Note on Soane’s Visit to Paris in 1819. 

On Thursday, 12th Aug., Soane notes in his pocket book : 

“ Wrote to Mrs. Conduit at Calais.”’ On Saturday the 21st he set out 
in the coach for Dover, taking with him a letter of credit for £1,000. He 
notes leaving Dover at 2 p.m. and getting to Dunkirk in 33 hrs. Here 
he spent a night and also one at Beauvais, reaching Paris 2.30 on Wednesday 
the 25th. He stayed at No. 18 Rue Vivienne (dans la maison de feu 
Madame Sophie Gaile). 


(1st week in Paris.) "This journey, occupying five days, seems to have been 
rather an effort, as he notes “‘ Thursday 26th. At home all day ill. 
Mr. Keate came.” 

It is possible that his assistant Parke accompanied him as, 

Friday, 27. ‘‘ Walked with Mrs. C. on the Boulevards, returned to dinner. 
Hired a carriage and rode round part of the Boulevards, returned 
by the Louvre. Mr. Parke dined here.” 

Saturday, 28. “ At 10 rode out to Pont de Neuilly with Mr. and Mrs. C., 
returned by the Ecole Militaire and Palais de Roi du Rome. After 
dinner rode to the Ciméti¢re de Pére la Chaise, about 3 miles. Went 
to Prefecture. Banker. Rec4 no. 1 £100. 

The gilding on the upper part of the Dome (of the Invalides ?) 
Chinese ? (‘Taste ?) and (spoils ?) the cupola.” 

Monday, 30. Soane goes to St. Roche with Mrs. Conduit, and notes that 
he saw a wedding there. He rode to Vincennes, and saw the room 
where the Duke d’Enghien was tried. ‘‘ The body now lies there 
and it is used as a chapel.” Soane was fascinated by the life of 
Napoleon. 

Tuesday, 31st. He visits Sévres, and proceeds to St. Cloud.! ‘ The 
interior is full of cracks and settlements, so much as to offend the 
English eye. Gilding. Glasses and Marbles? (or Meubles ?) are 
most conspicuous, the ceiling by Mignard. The rain came on and 
cou d not walk in the Gardens.” 


Wednesday, 1 Sept. “2 vols. Rousseau 7 francs. Kraft’s and other books 
of architecture, 20 francs. 


Went to the aqueduct at Arcueil, about 3 miles south of Paris, a: 
noble work. ‘This is the river, so called, that runs over the catacombs.” 


1 Palace destroyed in 1870, 
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The following days are very characteristic. A French madame seems 
_ to have been engaged to talk French with Soane, and it will be noted that 
he is all the time on the look-out for books. 


(At Paris, 2nd week.) 


Thursday, 2nd Sept. Madame B ? 

Went to St. Denis. Saw Cathedral—simply elegant. Many 
workmen employed. See the Sacristy, neat and simply elegant build- 
ing by feu M. Sevier (?) a pure example of Roman architecture mis- 
applied—detached building (?) bustos? Doric Col. Vaulted ceiling 
in Compartments. Painting in panels between the Cols? relating 
to Dagobert, St. Denis, etc. a chef-d’ceuvre altogether. 

Returned to Paris, saw the Palais des Deputés—and the Monnaie ? 
bought Diable Boiteux 2. 10. Gave Mrs. C. for L’Histoire de 
France (?) 24 francs. Wrote to Mr. K. Went to the Exhibition 
of Pictures. 

Friday, 3"¢ Sept. Madame Burgent? Went to the Louvre and saw the 
“Productions de lIndustrie francaise.” Called at the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, shut till 17 Oct. Went book hunting and returned to dinner. 

Saturday, 4% Sept. Went to Malmaison. No admission without a ticket. 
Saw the Chateau d’Eau which receives the water from Marly, from 
whence it is conveyed by a lofty acqueduct to Versailles. Mr. C. not 
in—from thence to St. Germain-en-Laye—saw the palace, etc. 
(remember arches ?). Mrs. C. not well, dined there and returned 
to Paris by 4 past 8. 

Sunday, 5 Sept. Went into warm baths 3 francs. Went to Notre Dame 
and from thence to the Tuilleries. ‘The stem of the American shrub 
is twisted exactly like the twisted column. 

In the afternoon to St. Cloud. Walked about the grounds to the 
Lantern of Demosthenes, so called, returned to Paris and took Mamé&!/e 
Adéle chez elle. 

Monday, 6, Went to Versailles, ordered dinner. Saw Trianon, built 
by Louis XIV for Madame de Maintenon. Le Petit Trianon, and 
the Gardens. The Grottos and Hameau Suisse built by Marie 
Antoinette. Les Bassins de Apollo, the Palace, Chapel. Opera 
and Theatre. After dinner saw the King’s Library. In the Town, 
the Cathedral and another Church, large and of Roman architecture. 
From the Court of the Palace, 5 avenues. 


The Canal d’Ourcq attracted Soane’s particular attention, he describes 
it as a magnificent work, and sends Parke there to make drawings of it. 
(Friday roth Sept.) 


(3rd Week.) 


Thursday, 9 Sept. To the Louvre. Painting and Architecture. The 
Salle of ancient sculpture. Bought books, 42 Napoleons. Saw the 
Eglise Val de Grace—still used as a warehouse, and the Convent as 
a Military Infirmary. Settled with Mr. Parke to make a drawing of 
Canal d’Ourcq and the View of the Cimétiére. 
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Friday, 10! Sept. Mr. Conduit goes. 

Au Canal de ’Ourcq with Mr. Parke. This morning went to 
Canal de l’Ourcq, then to Bank, rec? £100 at 25 fr. 5 cent. 

Went to Halle aux Blés. St. Eustache. After dinner rode round 
the Boulevards. 

Saturday, the 114, Was a full day as Soane went to the Luxemburg 
Palace, ‘‘saw the pictures and the nymph in the Rotunda.” St. 
Sulpice, Pantheon, and St. Etienne du Mont were also visited, and 
at the last he notes the flying arch of the rood screen and its twin 
circular staircases.? 

Sunday, 12th. He succeeded in seeing Malmaison, and notes that every- 
thing remained as in the time of Josephine, except the statues (?) on 
the pedestals in the Gallery. ‘‘ The floor under them is rotten and 
the room in which the Empress died is unfurnished. ‘The grounds 
are tolerably well kept and the distribution a Daigle is beautiful. 
Water muddy, etc.” 

In the third week at Paris he notes a failure to get into Bagatelle, 
and also records suffering from a sore throat ; he takes various drives 
and is engaged in hunts for books. 


The last day in Paris, Friday, September 17, is recorded in a character- 
istic note. 

Friday, 17th. Paid for prints, etc. 343 francs. Went to Bankers and drew 
£40 at 257). Le Jardin des Plantes. Halle au Vins, Poste Royale 
and l’Eglise St. Germain-des-Prés : Norman, large, simple and hand- 
some. Mons. and Madame Burgent came in evening. Paid for 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Racine and Moliére, 3 francs. 

Soane left Paris on Saturday, September 18, and slept at Clermont, 
Amiens, Abbeville, and Boulogne, and the notes of the tour conclude 
as follows : 

Wednesday, 22. Sailed from Boulogne (Capt. Bushell) at 12. Reached 
Dover by } past 3. At the Ship Inn. 


(5th week.) 


Thursday, 23. Left Dover at 9 o’clock. Went to Canterbury Cathedral. 
Poured all the way. Arrived at Mr. Conduit’s in the evening, walked 
home 20 mins. before 9. 

Friday, 24 Sept. Went tothe Bank and to Chelsea. Read letters. Mrs. C. 
dined here and Mr. C. came in the evening. 


There can be no doubt that this change of thought and scene lasting 
just short of five weeks was very beneficial to Soane, and contributed to 
disperse the melancholy that had hung round him for the past four years 
to a very considerable extent. 


The section of French subjects in the R.A. Lecture Diagrams was the 
outcome of this tour. 


* Sept. 11, 1819. “ Received of Mr. Soane the sum of 676 Livres. Henry 
Parke; (Ein P., nee 23, pb. 289:) 


““ Expenses Journey Boulogne to Paris, 352.2 = £14 2s. o4d. (carriage to Paris 
80 franes).”” (Soane Note Book.) 
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G. BAILEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 18 RUE VIVIENNE, PARIS 


LINCOLN’s INN FIELDs. September 14, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 

A few minutes after I had sent my letter of the 10 to the post office 
Mr. Ward, of Drury Lane Theatre, called here: he informed me that 
you had kindly undertaken to become honorary architect to the theatre, 
and to give such attention to it, from time to time, as might be required : 
he then stated that Mr. Beazley, who was at present conducting some works 
at the theatre for Mr. Elliston, had reported to the Committee that some 
defects existed in the roof and other parts of the theatre, which were neces- 
sary to be repaired, before the workmen could proceed with the decora- 
tions absolutely necessary to be completed before the House opened, 
which is fixed for the 25" of this month; on which report, 2s You were 
absent and the business urgent, he requested that I would give an opinion 
—under these circumstances I thought it would be improper to refuse 
doing so, and therefore fixed 12 o’clock the next day (Saturday) to meet 
Mr. Beazley, when I requested Mr. Payne! to accompany me, and we 


Deferring doing anything material to the timbers affected by dry rot 
till your return . . . being given to understand that it is proposed to 
rebuild the whole of the interior before next season. 

Although the whole of the works I have ordered will amount to a very 
inconsiderable sum (I should think under £100), yet I thought it proper 
to write and give you the earliest information of it, trusting you will approve 
of our proceedings and wishing you a safe and pleasant Journey back. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Your faithful humble Servant, 
GEORGE BAILEY. 

P.S.—Nothing of the least consequence has occurred. Cook has returned 
from Sudeley Castle. Mr. Papendick? has been very poorly these few 
days past, which has detained him from the office. 


JAS. WINSTON To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


THEATRE RoyAL, Drury Lane. Monday, Sept. 27th, 1819. 
SIR, 

The decorations of this theatre being complete, I am desired by Mr. 
Elliston to solicit the honour of Your company to witness the improve- 
ments it has been his wish to make for the convenience and approbation 
of the Public. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obedient Servant, 
Jas. WINSTON. 


Note.—This was followed by a more drastic alteration, mentioned as 
probable in G. Bailey’s letter. 

The contract for the new interior to the theatre was signed August 17, 
1822. On August 24, 1822, Soane refers Beazley to the Sub-Committee 


1 Walter Payne (E. 44, p- 495), Soane’s Clerk of Works at the Bank. Cook was 
another outside Clerk. (See previous reference to D.L. theatre, E. 16, p. 190.) 
2.C. E. Papendick, pupil 1818-24. (See E. 23, p. 300.) 
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of D.L. theatre, as being fully acquainted with his views as regards altera- 
tion of the theatre, and he returns the drawings. ‘This was in reply to an 
application by S. Beazley for his approbation. 

Soane’s refusal was due to the irregular haste with which the work had 
been hurried on, and also no doubt to a feeling that the main idea of the 
Wyatt auditorium, about three quarters of a circle in plan, was being des- 
troyed. He had also a very sound feeling that the theatre was being made 
too large for any audience of legitimate drama. 

An earlier crude drawing for the Entrance Portico by Winston, dated 
October 28, 1820, has been preserved. Soane had endeavoured to improve 
the design and give it an architectural character. Being unable to secure 
the adoption of his ideas, he seems to have handed over the matter to James 
Spiller, who acted as his Surveyor from time to time. 


EPISODE 26 


Friendship with Maria Cosway 


MARIA COSWAY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


STRATFORD PLACE, 18¢ May, 1821. 
My Dear Sir, 

As a friend of Mr Cosway I am bold to trouble you, and I shall join 
in acknowledgements for your kindness. Sir John Carr waited on you, 
as one of Mr C’s trustees, to beg the favour of you to look at this house, 
and if you have no objection, to point out Your opinion about it. I 
readily took Your advice for the sale} of it, and it was agreed to by all 
parties. I feel, indeed, I cannot help feeling, tho all is for the best, 
and for Mr Cosway’s sake and comfort, but to see this fine and curious 
collection all dispersed, and to be in this state of spoliation and confusion, 
makes me quite melancholy. 

It has been a great surprise to me, as it must be to every body to 
find the necessity of all this. 

Oh what a world this is ! how happy when we can detach oneself from 
it, and turn our thoughts to a better. 

Forgive, forgive this intrusion, and believe me, Dear Sir, Your obliged 


and afft, 
Maria Cosway. 


Note.—Richard Cosway, R.A. (1740-1821). Born at Tiverton, son of 
a Devonshire Schoolmaster, came to London and studied under Hudson. 
In 1769 he became a student at the R.A., was elected A.R.A. 1770, and 
R.A. 1771. Died July 4, 1821, aged 80. His monument, Westmacott 
sculptor, is in New Marylebone Church (consecrated 1818). 


71821, May 22-25. 3 day sale, furniture, etc., at 20, Stratford Place. 
1822, February 14-22. Sale of Pictures, Prints and Art Books. 
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He studied under Cipriani at the Duke of Richmond’s Gallery in White- 
hall. His fame depends on his miniatures. He married 1781 Maria Had- 
field, a lovely woman, talented both in painting and music. Had a daughter 
who died young, and Mrs. Cosway became an invalid, went abroad and 


tried to establish a college for young ladies first at Lyons, and afterwards /“ 


at Lodi, Eventually she returned home to Stratford Place to nurse her 
husband in his last illness. After his death she retired to Lodi, where she 
continued the ladies’ college,fand died there some years afterwards. (E.C. 
Clayton, Female Artists, 1876. E.C. Williamson, Richard Cosway, R.A.) 

R. Cosway had a curious vein of wildness and extravagance. ‘The house 
in Stratford Place was a byword at the time for its fitting up, and he was 
an object of the ridicule of Peter Pindar and other satirists. 

His love of collecting would be better understood nowadays. There 
are three drawings by Cosway in the Soane in the North Drawing Room. 

There was a Cosway Sale in Pall Mall, at his former house, in 1791. 
4to Catalogue with notes published. 

Soane’s acquaintance with the Cosways went back a long time. (See 
E. 4, p. 43.) 

A confidential note (1806?) from Richard Cosway to Mrs. Soane refers 
to a conversation at Windsor—perhaps at the time of Soane’s appoint- 
ment as Professor of Architecture to the R.A. 

Probably the letter which follows is a record of Maria Cosway’s acknow- 
ledgment of Soane’s kindness : 


MARIA COSWAY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ, 
DUKE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, April 27, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

The picture! you did me the favour to accept was painted in the 
year 1784, and exhibited at Somerset House. My dear friend the Dowager 
Lady Lyttelton being pleased with it, I presented it to her. At her 
death her ladyship left it to me in her will, with injunction never to 
part with it, but, not having room to hang it up, I thought it better to 
place it with another friend, Mrs. George Hardinge. At her death the 
Persian came to me again. I have placed it honourably, now that I 
hope there it will remain. ‘This is the history of the picture, which has 
received its value from tokens of friendship, and must answer the wishes 
of the departed as made, as it does those of 

Your most sincere and obliged 
Maria Cosway. 

Tuesday Evening I set out for my little tour, and shall be back in a 

month, when I hope to see you. 


MARIA COSWAY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ,, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


My Dear Sir, PARIS, 31 july, 1822. 


I am very glad I have so good an opportunity of sending you a few 
words, to show you, that you are, among the very few I think of, the 
1“ Persian Lady worshipping the Sun,” in the Hogarth Room. 
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first. My journey so far has been very good. ‘The weather has much 
favoured us. I have been unfortunate in arriving too late, the Exhi- 
bition was just shut, and here the artists have little or nothing at their 
own house. 

You will be glad to hear that Mr Cosway’s drawings have been very 
much admired, they had no idea of his talent, everybody is charmed with 
his taste and astonished at the variety of his style and compositions. 
I have been here a fortnight and tomorrow I proceed to Lyons, and 
Italy where I hope to see you. Resolve to take this charming rest, it 
will do you good, I wish I could persuade you. After all, what is worth 
our worrying ourselves for the few years we have to be in this worthless 
world, but to make the best of it. 

Believe me, My dear Mr Soane, ever Yours sincerely, 
Maria Cosway. 


Same to Same 


LopI, 1 December, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have delayed performing, what was constantly in my mind, the 
promise of writing to you; but while travelling I found it impossible, 
as soon as I arrived here I have been constantly prevented. I trust 
you will excuse it. Oh, la bella Italia! even in this season (?) I own 
I do enjoy it, particularly this quiet little town, far from the bustle, 
agitation, e fracasso della grande Citta, ondi ogn’uno corre dietro alla 
felicita, senza poi potere la otténere. ‘The reception I met with all over 
Italy, and the more distinguished for affection in this place, has been 
very gratifying to my feelings. After all, what are riches, what is splen- 
dour, and what the world most runs in search of ! 

My income was too small to live in any comfort suited to the ways 
expected from my situation in London, where we must do and think as 
others do to be look’d at, remembered, or even thought alive. Much 
time lost for nothing, useless anxieties which often produce sensible 
disappointments which grieve. Here little goes a great way, my occu- 
pations are useful, and dear to me ; the care of 48 children, who answer 
with their good education the trouble bestowed on them. ‘Their tender 
feelings, the gratitude of the parents, a small circle of real friends etc. 
are sufficient motives to endear this place to me and allow me a com- 
fortable home. 

I have had however a sensible disappointment in the new habitation 
which I mentioned to you when in London, where I might soon furnish 
and adapt those comforts we have in England ; they have made me what 
they call una Palazzina, heavy, tasteless, and void of everything that 
is most necessary and desirable. Immense thick walls that take up the’ 
space between the rooms, sufficient to make another of. In short you 
never saw such a thing. I am told that something may be done when 
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the fine season comes, but of course with more expense. We shall see 
and do, “ poco a poco,” what at least may make it habitable. I wish 
I could transport this dull stupid Ingegnére to see your beautiful house, 
and the contrivances in it. I must not neglect to tell you that I have 
been much gratified in the admiration Mr Cosway’s works have met 
with everywhere, the artists have been astonished, they all find Correggio 
and Parmigiano, particularly at Parma. ‘They cried out “ Aveva proprio 
Vanima del nostro Correggio—.”’ The variety, the grace, the know- 
ledge, the facility, in short nothing escapes their notice. Poor Mr 
Cosway! How happy I am to make his talent known, and rendered 
justice to. 

You have heard of Canova’s death, but have you heard the universal 
regret and the great honors done to him at his funeral? I never saw 
anyone more lamented, many orations and panegyrics have been published 
by the ablest men. His body was sent to his native place, and his heart 
to the Academy at Venice. He was an excellent man as well as a great 
Sculptor. If you should have any anecdotes of him when he visited 
England 1 I shall be much obliged to you to send them to me. But how 
can I ask you? your time is precious, I hope however you will find a 
moment to tell me how you are, and to prove to me that you have not 
forgotten 

Your ever much obliged and sincerely, 
Maria Cosway. 


MARIA COSWAY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


LoDI, May 22, 1823. 
My Dear Sir, 

Not having had an answer to a letter I wrote on my arrival here, I 
felt very uneasy for some time, as I could not imagine the cause of your 
silence, at last I begged of Mr Whiting? to enquire how you was, and 
to tell you of my uneasiness, when to my great surprise he assured me 
from you that you have never received my letter. I regret this very 
much, as you must have thought me ungrateful and negligent. I hope 
you will never think so, I feel too much the value of your friendship, 
and remember always your kindness to me, to neglect the endeavouring 
a continuation of it. 

What can be the reason of the miscarriage of. letters !% for several 
have had this fate, tho have written to the few chosen, or selected. I 
really thought being already forgotten, even by the few friends, or suffering 
the damage for having abandonedthem. Alas! I really was forced to 


1 Sir John Soane was accustomed to declare that Canova never said that Waterloo 
Bridge was one of the things for which it was worth coming to England. 

2 Her solicitor. 

3 The loss of letters in Italy is chronic. 
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for several reasons. It proves, since I have been here, I did right—the 
climate, the situation, and occupation, are so beneficial to my health, 
that those who wish me well would rejoice to see me. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the situation of this house, with 
a beautiful garden, and extensive country surroundings, so that from 
every part fine views charm the sight and appease the mind. 

My occupations are beneficial to many, which is a great consolation ; 
the care of fifty interesting children gives one employment enough thro 
the day, and is gratifying to my feelings—and the other essential object— 
if five hundred a year was too little to live as I used to do, and as the 
world expects for its notice, what should I do now when reduced to 
four, by the fall of the dividends. At least here I have no rent, no taxes, 
and can do more with what I have left. Poor Mr Cosway’s drawings 
make the universal admiration and even astonishment of all who see them. 
You may well imagine this is a constant happiness to me. 

Oh, how much more is his memory flattered here, than in his Country ! 
I have placed the cast in plaster of his monument in my room over the 
stove, it looks beautiful, and is much admired, pray tell Mr Westmacott. 
I wrote to tell him this, but have had no answer. 

The inscription is—Non Rex. Non Patria. Sed Uxor. 

You have at last lost Mr. Nollekens. What a fortune he left!! I 
must beg to suggest (?) Mr C lived like a gentleman, and I made it a 
duty to second his pleasure to the last, and people may see how I can 
live and be happy. What was his reason for leaving so much to the 
King? Poor Nollekens, he was a good man, he may have had good 
reasons for all he did. 

My only disappointment has been a small building I wished to have. 
I purchased, as I told you, a small miserable place next door, to furnish 
me with two additional rooms to the one I have. I wish You could 
see what they have made of it. There neither is commonsense, use, or 
comfort, this last is not known (as you well know) in this country. To 
make it habitable they have been obliged to pull down almost all, and, 
as it is an expense I cannot afford at once I shall do, poco a poco, the most 
necessary, in short something every year. 

Everybody pities me for the expense thrown away, but I foresaw this, 
when I was so cruelly detained while they were at work. I ought to 
have been here, ‘They have no idea here of comfortable small rooms, 
nor the contriving to make one large from two small ones by a large 
door. This I might contrive, but I dont know if they would be able 
to slide the doors in the wall, which is all very thick, it looks like the 
tower of Babel, and will not fall, as the one in Stratford Place did. How- 
ever I have detained you enough Con quésti miséria e questi cidrla, but 
am so deprived of a little English chit-chat that I consider more my 
own pleasure. 

I hope now You will write to me, and hope You will inform me of what 
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is the most interesting to me, how You are in health and spirits. I 
wish You was here, from that heavy gloomy smoke. 
Quanto é dolce un pézza di paése sdtto questo bell’ cielo. La mia 

prima lettera era tutta in Italiano. Adesso, finisco, 

Con assicurare li che sono sempre, Sua aff™ ed oblig™a, 

Maria Cosway. 

I should have much pleasure in hearing something of the Exhibition, 
which must now be open, and what is going on in the Arts. 

As I know you see often Mr Taylor, pray tell him I wrote to him 
also a long letter, and have had no answer. 


Note.—In a letter dated July 1, 1830, to Soane Mrs. Cosway recurs to 
the subject of Nollekens : 

““T have heard of the horrible book published by Mr. Smith, he used 
to come to us, as he used to go to poor Nollekens, with interested views, 
and those fail’d, his bitter anger revenges itself to hurt the memory of the 
passed! My good Sir, I trust in God who is Just.” She also refers to 
Prince Hoare’s mental illness, and asks Soane about appointing another 
co-trustee for herself with Soane, in his place. Sir T. Lawrence’s death 
has ended her hope that he would buy Cosway’s drawings. She is keeping 
the whole collection entire , 


EPISODE 27 


“* The Guardian’? Attack on Soane 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., L. I. FIELDS 
BENTON COTTAGE, March 22nd, 1821. 
DEAR SIR, 

I cannot but very much regret the seeming neglect of not sending 
you a Ticket : but the omission was not intended. I make the atonement 
as soon as possible, and as you sometimes visit such parties, I hope 
you will indulge and honour me with your company. 

By the inclosed you will see we are preparing a Magazine of the Fine 
Arts, and, as I have some share and influence in the work, I shall cheer- 
fully employ the latter in any thing relating to you and your works. 
I fear we must scold you for neglect of duty as Professor.1 Whatever 
censure, or praise, however, be inserted in this work will always be 
temperate and gentlemanly.” I am anxious to look over your list of 
books on Art, Arch® etc. 

Yr obliged and obedt sert, 
J. Britron. 
1 Soane had been unable to give his lectures at the R.A. 
2 Britton’s cheery optimism was soon destined, as will be seen, to receive a rude 


shock. He evidently was under an illusion as to his “‘ share and influence ” in the 
new concern. ‘This letter in fact is a prelude to a renewed attack on Soane, nearly 
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Note.—Prospectus enclosed. (Printed by J. Moyes, Greville Street.) 
To be published 18t of May 1821. Price 3/-. 

No. 1 of The Magazine of the Fine Arts, or monthly Review of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving. London. Printed for John 
Warren, Old Bond Street, and G. and A. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 

No. 1 will embrace accounts of the Exhibition of the R.A., etc. 


Extract from ‘‘ The Guardian,” No. 76, May 20, 1821: 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS 


But where is the Muse of this interesting Art? In vain have we looked 
for her. Were it not for some slight prints of her footsteps, we should 
conjecture that she had not passed this way. Is she roused from her patient 
long-suffering under the neglect of the Academy, and withdrawing, as a 
punishment, her inspiration from its exhibitors? Has the continued 
disagreement between her and the Professor of Architecture broken out 
at last into an open quarrel ? and has she been compelled by the genius 
of Mr. Soane, to fly the unequal contest, and quit the field? Is she fright- 
ened from England by the chimeras of Chambers ? or is she ashamed to 
be seen after the mangling and abuse she has received at the hands of 
Mr. Nash? or has she been absolutely crushed and maimed beyond the 
power of recovery, by the heavy tyranny and disgusting ignorance of the 
patrons and judges which the New Church Act has provided for her in 
parish vestries? ‘These last appear to be her bitterest enemies, but it is 
probable that all have had some influence in driving her from the Halls 
of the Academy. What a humiliating paradox does this state of the Art 
in Great Britain present to our contemplation ? Sculpture is rising to an 
elevation which Athens might look upon with jealousy when Phidias was 
the champion of her supremacy ;! but Architecture, who contested the 
race of glory with her, reciprocating the advantages of honorable competi- 
tion, which gave an energy to both, denied to either in a solitary progress, 
is with us forgotten, or so fettered that 


““ The dogs bark at her as she halts by them.” 


Her resentment is apparent from the interdict that has been laid upon 
the talents of Smirke, of Harrison, of Atkinson, and others, whose names 


as violent as that of 1796. In the thirty years that had elapsed the point of view 
had materially changed. 'The gravamen then was Soane’s desertion of the old 
Palladian tabernacle of Gibbs, Chambers and Taylor, now it is that he has not 
joined that of Smirke, Wilkins, and Peter Gandy. In both instances however 
there is a seamy undercurrent, the actual agents being men whose real object was 
revenge. Soane’s uncompromising attitude in professional honour and practice 
was notorious in an age of great laxity. It is futile to speculate on ulterior motives, 
but it cannot escape notice that whereas the earlier attack was coincident with 
Soane’s exclusion from the Leadenhall Street competition, this later attack was 
followed by his supersession by Nash for Buckingham Palace. 

* As the modern reader may be puzzled over this assertion it should be recalled 
that “‘ Eve ” by E. H. Bailey, R.A. (1788-1867) was regarded as a masterpiece and | 


that Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. (1782-1841), and John Gibson, R.A. (1791-1866), 
were the favourites of the day. 
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and works reflect honor upon the Art, but not, this year, upon the 
Academy. 

Having disburdened our feelings, we shall take the earliest occasion of 
entering more minutely into these topics. We have arraigned the state 
of contemporaneous Architecture, and unfortunately we have ample evidence 
to make out our case ; but we have no wish to mete out an undue severity 
against those whose guilt is only inferred from the company in which they 
are found. 

ify “IN, 


Guardian, No. 77, May 27, 1821: 


Mr. Soane is the only Architect of the Academy who has contributed to 
the Exhibition. It is true his official character, as Professor of Architec- 
ture, would convert any seeming neglect of the reputation of the Academy 
into an absolute dereliction of duty ; but it is equally true that the public 
expect, and with justice, from Artists honored as the Royal Academicians 
are, by the direct appointment of His Majesty, and by the enjoyment of 
distinctions peculiar to their body, that they will not hold their honors 
in indolence, but that they will persevere in the exertion of that talent 
which originally procured them distinction; justifying the propriety of 
their appointment, and maintaining the reputation of the Academy, by 
exhibiting such designs, in their respective classes of art, as shall be worthy 
of their age and nation, honorable to themselves, and valuable subjects 
of study to their juniors. If this be true, and is eorioc ible George 
Dance, Esq., ought many years ago to have resigned his R.A.’ etic: ; we 
believe many years, but how many we cannot exactly say ; for on looking 
for the date of his election, with a view of ascertaining the period, we 
neither find it, nor any notice that he has ever yet presented the work 
which is usually deposited by every Academician on his admission.! ‘The 
only remaining Architect, Mr. Smirke, has not been quite so negligent 
on his entrée. He has presented something ; but it is almost as unworthy 
of his genius as an absolute omission. He has deposited a “‘ restoration ”’ 
of one of the architectural scenes of antiquity,” instead of a ‘“‘ creation ” 
of his own, which might have rivalled the most glorious of them. He 
contributes nothing to the annual Exhibition, and thus Mr. Soane is left 
the Atlas of the Architectural fame of the Academy!? He stands alone, 
for we have long since ceased to consider the Associate Gandy as an Archi- 
tect ; in this case we regret it, in every other we should have rejoiced at it. 
We are anxious that Mr. Soane, as an Architect, may be now and for ever 
alone. ‘“‘ Let him stand for a genus,” at once “ the glory and the shame ”’ 
of the Art. No exertions should be spared to check the adoption of his 
manner. It is the most pernicious and vitiated. Nature, common sense, 
propriety, simplicity, are all immolated to his idol, Novelty. It was most 
fortunate for the good taste of the country that the knowledge of the Grecian 


1 George Dance was a foundation member in 1768. ar 

2‘ The Acropolis restored ” in the Diploma Gallery, his only contribution to 
the R.A. 

3 His contributions from first to last amount to 178. He was no sooner dead 
than the critics woke up to the fact of his loss and lamented the lack of interest 


in the Architectural Room. 
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style became general just at the time it did. It acted as an antidote to the 
deleterious mixture of Mr. Soane, and saved us from the scorn of the world. 

The Professor does not this year amuse us with his “ dreams,” nor 
treat us with superannuated designs, “‘ made by order.” 1 He has turned 
his attention to the realities of the current time, and has furnished a design 
for a palace and four designs for churches ; or, more correctly speaking, 
one design, and three variations, without any real difference. 

If the example of the Professor of Architecture could now do any harm 
we should dread its influence upon the subject of Ecclesiastical Architec- 

- ture more than any other. He has not the slightest conception of the chaste, 

\the grand, or the sublime of his art. If this were ever doubted, an exam- 
ination of these designs would instantly convince the most sceptical. The 
utter want of power never was more evident; not the slightest trace of 
invention, nor of character, nor of propriety, can be found. ‘The arrange- 
ment of the plans is of the commonest kind ; and what can be less original, 
unfortunately for taste, than the want of composition in the elevations ? 
There is nothing remarkable about them but frequent violations of pro- 
priety, and a repetition of the affected and capricious forms, in the orna- 
mental parts, which have so long been characteristic of this Architect. 
There is a view of one of the interiors, the design of which is as vapid and 
as uninteresting as it is possible to be. 

The tasteful style of the drawing of the Palace, and its bird’s-eye per- 
spective, produce a very pleasing, and even magnificent effect, which we 
are sorry to say is not supported by an examination of the Architecture. 
To a spectator on the ground, the principal points of the building would 
be low, lengthy, and monotonous. ‘The large semi-circular-headed recess, 
which occurs so frequently, has a sepulchral air ; it belongs to a mausoleum 
rather than to a palace. ‘The accesses to the courts, and the perspective 
effects they were capable of producing, appear to have been forgotten ; 
and so do the chimneys; the latter, we suspect, intentionally. Mr. S. 
is not the first Architect who has felt, and shrunk from, the difficulty of 
introducing them into his compositions. But hold; Mr. S. is remarkable 
for his novelties, and perhaps it is an expedient to dispense with the employ- 
ment of climbing-boys! ‘The motive is a laudable one, but we fear that 
our climate is adverse to its general adoption. 


Abate. 
Guardian, No. 78, June 3, 1821: 


ARTISTS AND THEIR CRITICS 


The independent spirit in which we have thought it our duty invariably 
to notice those works of art which challenge the admiration of the public, 
has, we understand, given mortal offence. We expected this, and we do 
not regret it. Artists, collectively, have been so long accustomed to the 
language of unvarying panegyric, that truth has, to the minds of many of 
them, very much the tone of insult. . . . 

To those who, in the pride of their reputation, or in the confidence of 
their wealth, boldly and unceremoniously talk of disarming Criticism by 
indictment, we hold a very different language. Tio such men, whether 


1'The House of Lords design of 1794. 
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they be Artists or Authors, Mimi or Mendici, we would at once say, that 
such threats unveil the quackery of their pretensions. It is those only 
whom the world’s opinion, whether right or wrong, has lifted up to an 
eminence where they grow dizzy—it is those only who have been born in 
a lucky period, when there was little competition and less taste, who dare 
to use this language... . . 

[Note.—lItalics in original.] 

That any one who has gone “ right onwards” to wealth and honor, 
doubtless with a large assistance from the panegyric of the press, should 
talk, not of argument, but of prosecution when criticism dares to be what 
it ought, to think for itself, and to speak boldly, whether its object be an 
R.A. or one unknown to Fame—a teacher of taste, or the humblest student 
of the Model-Room; this, indeed, is monstrous. We will tell such a 
person, that in our minds there is no limit to the range of honest Criticism ; 
and that no Criticism is dishonest which abstains from personal insults, 
and forgets the man while it condemns the Artist. Let not such a one 
fear that we will pry into the glory and the happiness, or the shame and 
the sorrow, of his private life. Such inquiries we utterly disclaim, and 
leave to those who live upon the propagation of scandal. But we repeat 
that there can be no limit to our remarks upon his works. If we think he 
has corrupted the national taste, we will tell him so, whatever fortune he 
may have made by that corruption, or however authoritative may be the 
tone which his success entitles him to assume. If we are prejudiced, arro- 
gant, unjust, and ignorant, the public will decide against us, and we shall 
feel their decision ; if our exertions are borne out by reason and taste, it 
is not the blusterings of the one who thinks differently that will reverse 
them. We laugh at the threats about prosecution ; and the public shall 
laugh too, when we discover a serious attempt to set up attorneys and special 
juries into “‘ arbitri elegantiarum ”’ in the last resort. O.N 


JAMES SPILLER To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


GUILDFORD STREET, May 209, 1821. 
Dear Sir, ? ag) 


I wish to keep the papers for 24 hours, tho I am quite doubtful whether 
it will be right to take any manner of notice of such a gross attack, under 
pretence of criticising your designs and works. I trust you will not care 
too sensibly about this, and that you will not fail to remember that you 
are only paying the penalty, which all Public men are liable to, and 
which eminent, and successful men in particular, have always paid, 
when attacked by envy and malice. It is not easy to treat the assertive 
abuse of T. O. as it deserves. I am inclined to think that silence will 
inflict the deepest wound. A war of ink, of which you are the object, 
may suit the Guardian, fill his paper, and raise him into celebrity. 

I have many things crossing me now, but, before eight tomorrow 
evening, I will call on you, and bring with me these infamous diatribes. 

Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
JAMES SPILLER. 
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JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


SUN OFFICE, STRAND, May 31, 1821. 
‘My Dear Sir, 
Since I had the pleasure of seeing (you), I have thought much upon 
ie subject of the infamous attack upon your professional character, 
and I really think that your best course is to treat it with contempt. 
Your character stands too high to be affected by the anonymous attacks 
of spleen and malice, the result of despicable envy. You would bring 
an obscure paper into notice, and absolutely gratify the proprietors, 
whoever they may be ; and the law is so uncertain, that it is impossible 
to surmize what the decision would be. It might be necessary for you 
to prove damages, and that, I humbly conceive, could only be done by 
shewing that somebody had been restrained from retaining your talents 
by the venomous assaults of a secret enemy. Who of any rank, likely 
to engage your services, would be prevented from doing so by such 
obscure and worthless hostility? My first impression, on reading the 
libel, was strong indignation, and a deep thirst for a just revenge, but 
reflection has induced me to feel convinced that the matter is wholly 
unworthy of your notice. You probably never could get at the author, 
and therefore he would escape your just resentment. Mr? Const? will 
give you the best advice. I could only generally speak to him on the 
subject, as company were present, but I am sure he feels a strong interest 
in your favour. We drank your health yesterday with cordial sincerity. 
If you were to triumph over the anonymous libeller, it would not be 
a victory worthy of your character, and, if the law were not to do you 
justice, it would be mortifying indeed to have such a wretch virtually 
triumph over you. Mr Atcheson is of my opinion, and he has certainly 
acted with disinterested respect and esteem for you. It is vexatious 
to be prevented from punishing unprovoked malevolence, but I do not 
see an adequate remedy in prospect. 
Excuse, my dear Sir, the advice which, if officious, is sincere, and the 
effusion of real friendship and regard. 
I am, dear Sir, truly Yours, 
Joun 'TAYLor. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To J. BRITTON, ESQ. 
L. I, FIELDS, Sunday, July 1st, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 


In the magazine ® you was so kind as to bring me this morning (and 
which otherwise I should, probably, have never seen) I observe the 


* Chairman of the Magistrates, Westminster Sessions, Francis Const (1757-1 839), 
Lawyer, Barrister, Middle Temple, 1783. 
2 A copy of the Magazine of Fine Arts. 
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attack of the Guardian on me is re-printed. Of course therefore you 
know the author, and from old friendship’s I trust you will not refuse 
to give me his name. 
Yrs, dear Sir, truly, 
JOHN SOANE. 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13°L. I. FIELDS 


July ist, 1821. (Endorsed: Rec. 24 July.) 
Dear SIR, 

I cannot delay a moment in replying to your note: by assuring you 
that I cannot, at present, obtain a knowledge of the writer of the articles 
in the Guardian, allusive to you and to Gandy. Iam personally known 
to the editor, but I do not believe they are written by him. The editor 
of the Magazine of Fine Arts is unknown to you, or by you, as well as 
to the parties connected with the Guardian, and in the present instance 
comes forward only as a public reporter. Had I not some controlling 
share in the work, I am assured that some strong criticisms would have 
appeared in the last number on the Architectural drawings of the Exhi- 
bition :—but in this instance, as in others, I can assure you I have acted 
the part of an “ Old friend ” and hope that nothing will occur to prevent 
the continuance of the same by Yrs 

very truly, 
J. Brirron. 


P.S. From the inquiries I have made, I am perfectly satisfied that 
Mr G. Soane, or the Editors connected with Gold’s London Magazine, 
have no connection, or intimacy, with the Guardian. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. 


LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, Monday, 24 July, 1821. 


Dear Sir, 

Then as an “ old friend ” I think you will not delay to tell me the name 
of the person who, in the last number of the Magazine of Fine Arts, 
so warmly advocates the language of the Guardian towards me. I cannot 
think the person, who only indulges his fancy in liberal criticisms, will 
be ashamed to have his name known. I am very sorry you caused 
“the strong criticism of my works proposed for the last number of 
the magazine” to be suppressed. I trust they will appear in the 
next, 

I am, Dear Sir, Truly Yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 
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J. BRITTON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
July 4th, 1821. 
(Cover sheet endorsed : “ rot July 1821. Rect on my 
return to town from Wotton. Read this morning 
Wednesday, 11 July. No answer, silent contempt.”) 


DEar SIR, 

In consequence of the terms at the conclusion of your last note, I 
waited for an opportunity of seeing the editor, of Mag. of F. Arts, before 
I replied. In conformity to our original agreem* we are jointly answer- 
able and responsible for all opinions and facts contained in the magazine. 
I must therefore bear part of the blame you attach to the sentiments 
contained in the last number. I can assure you, however, there never 
was, nor is there any confederacy against you, or against any person or 
thing: and can further assure you that the editor, and those of the 
Guardian have no intercourse, and I believe are scarcely known to each 
other. The praise of the language of the Guardian, I believe alluded 
to some of its former criticisms, on the New Chapel, Waterloo Place 
etc, and the other paragraph was intended to reprove the interference 
of law to check or control what was regarded as public criticism on public 
works. I certainly exerted my influence—persuasively, not otherwise— 
to repress some terms, and two or three sentences. If in this I have 
erred, or offended, I certainly did it from friendly motives: but if you 
are sincere in wishing me not to interfere again, or would indeed rather 
wish to see the free animadversions of the critic on the draw%S in the 
R.A., I have no right to check them. 

The description of West’s Gallery was certainly written by myself : 
and I was not aware of your having adopted that mode of lighting a 
gallery, anterior to the one at Corsham House. If you used the same 
mode before I shall be glad to correct, and remedy the mis-statement,} 
as soon as possible: and shall also be glad to adopt any plan, in my 
power, to do justice to your merits in every respect. 

I can have no objection to enter into any friendly, or civil, explanation, 
viva voce, you may wish, but must forbear writing more on the subject : 
excepting regretting, which I do most sincerely, that an honest, active 
and meritorious printer should suffer for an act in which he could have 


no control, : : 
Bel® me, Y¥ obliged and obedt Servt, 
J Brirron. 
JOSEPH GANDY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


61 GREEK ih 
DEAR Sir, STREET, Tuesday, July 17h, 1821. 


The enclosed came to my house on Sunday, I called on MP Britton 
yesterday, he assures me what he says in his note respecting yourself 


1 Britton was hopelessly wrong and did not understand architecture well enough 
to grasp the absurdity he had committed on the question of the lighting of these 
two interiors. (See page 322.) 
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is sincere, he wishes with myself, that a Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy, Surveyor-General of his Majesty’s Works, and 
holding the highest honours this country can confer on an architect, 
with the highest respectability for candour, honour, genius, and learning, 
would write and give the world some ideas on the style you adapt to 
buildings. It is not answering the puny newspapers, nor anonymous 
letters, that is requested ; the sentiments they use no doubt have their 
origin from a higher quarter, whom it would be an honour to satisfy. 

Mr Britton declares that Mt G— (Soane) has been truly repentant 
of a letter he once wrote, that he has the best love and regard for you, 
and I hear in other quarters he speaks, and thinks, “‘ Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and thee’: how useful would such a man be 
to you, to save time, and prevent or answer, anonymous letters and 
fastidious newsmongers. 

I have done all in my power to discover the author who is against 
you in the Guardian without effect. It has been suggested to me, there 
is aman, formerly an architect or builder, of the name of Thomas Oliphant, 
whose initials T. O. appear in the Guardian—but this is only surmise, 
I have no real foundation on fact—I only think it probable and I ought 
to wait patiently more enquiry. My other surmises were made with the 
same caution, because I wish first to be assured before I positively assert.1 
The use of surmising is to get help from all quarters to trace a scent, 
but after all, what can be got by seeing or knowing the rogue, whoever 
it is. Art will not be improved by it, it will only end in ridicule and 
nonsense, a laugh without seriousness. We know the world enough to 
see what is ridiculed one day is held in high estimation the next, vide 
Gas light etc, also see the Life of the Carracci. 

It is my firm opinion, if some of your numerous anonymous letters 
were printed in a pamphlet and handed about, many of the authors 
would be discovered, as they ought to be who write anonymously. It is 
also my opinion a publication of the Bank, exhibiting Plans, Elevations 
and Sections, would make your whole system of taste in architecture 
evident, to do honour to yourself and country, and in the estimation of 
foreigners, for very few of either see the whole of that building. 

I trust what I say in open sincerity of heart, although it errs some- 
times in judgment, will not by a friend be attributed to any foul motives. 

You have always had my esteem, respect, and gratitude. I should 
be a monster of execration to think, or write, otherwise. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful servant, 

JosepH GANDY. 
Enclosure. 


1 Gandy had been attacked in the same article as Soane. He had replied in 
some very confused letters, inserted but ridiculed by the Guardian. He had a 
reprint made of the whole, articles and replies, and sent copies to Soane and 
Britton. 
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JOHN BRITTON to JOSEPH GANDY, 61 GREEK STREET 
17 BURTON STREET, July 13, 1821. 
Dear GANDY, 

I have recvd your printed paper, and thank you for the same. If 
you can spare me two more copies you will gratify me. 

I often regret that I have not had an opportunity for some months 
past of calling on you : to see some of your interesting works : and learn 
something of your progressive collections for Castles etc. It has often 
been my intention, and I hope it will soon be accomplished: for I am 
anxious to know what you have done and are doing. 

It afforded me much pleasure to have an opportunity of recommending 
our editor of Mag of Fine Arts to say something in your behalf 
respecting the Guardian; and I wish I could have done as much for 
Mr. Soane. On his account I could only prevail on the editor to omit 
some passages, which were rather severe. I have no leisure, and but 
very little inclination, to write for the Magazine myself. I am sorry to 
find Mr S— has thought proper to quarrel with me on this account. 
He will find, if he chooses to inquire, that I have acted a friendly part. 

Bel® me, Yrs truly, 
J Brirron. 


J. MOYES to JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 
(Letter to Taylor to intercede with Soane re haphazard 


approval of the ‘‘ Guardian’’) 
GREVILLE STREET, Aug. 7, 1821. 

Dear Sir, 

I shall make no apology for addressing this letter to you; because 
I believe it will afford you pleasure to be instrumental in re-establishing 
a good understanding between two persons, when it has been lost by 
misconception on the part of one of them ; particularly when one of the 
parties is no less a personage than the very celebrated M* Soane ; for 
whom I believe you entertain a sincere regard. Permit me, therefore, 
to state the matter as briefly as I can; and to entreat the favour of your 
kind offices (if I succeed in convincing you that the grounds of Mt Soane’s 
opinion is founded in mistake) in re-establishing me in a friendship of 
which I shall always be proud. I happen to print a periodical work 
entitled the Magazine of the Fine Arts; in the third number of which, 
approbation is expressed of criticisms in the Guardian newspaper, which 
appears to be an approval of some malignant and illiberal criticisms of 
a writer in that paper of some of Mr. S.’s works. The writer of the 
article in the Magazine has no knowledge whatever of Architecture ; 
and affirms, that when he expressed approbation of the criticisms in the: 
newspaper above mentioned, he meant it in a general way, without any 
reference to Mr, Soane’s works, of which he confesses his total inability 
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to judge ; and intended to write an apology in the fourth Number of 
the Magazine; but which he declined doing, after having seen some 
observations in the Swn, which he conceives to be the production of the 
Professor of Architecture. The other Editor! of the work in question, 
who may be presumed to know something of Architecture, assures me, 
that so far from censuring the works of the distinguished Professor, it 
was his intention to rebut, to the utmost of his power, the illiberal and 
dastardly attacks made by some malevolent and envious persons on the 
works of Mr. Soane ; for of most of them he could speak with unqualified 
praise. But without mixing up my case with that of any other person, 
I will proceed to mention the circumstances as they stand with respect 
to me. And the bare mention of them, without any comment, I appre- 
hend, will be sufficient to establish my innocence beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, particularly in the mind of a person acquainted with the 
nature of printing. 

I can prove by at least four persons in my office, that I neither saw 
the copy nor read the proof sheet in which approbation is expressed 
of the Guardian newspaper : and it was not till I saw it in Mr. Soane’s 
house that I knew any thing of such remarks having been made. But 
even if I had read them, I should have been entirely ignorant of what 
they alluded to; for I had never, to the best of my recollection, seen 
the Guardian newspaper until Mr. Soane put it into my hand, at the 
same time that he acquainted me with the circumstance as it regarded 
the Magazine. My astonishment and regret were extreme; and I 
offered immediately to decline printing the Magazine ; but this Mr. S. 
objected to my doing, and expressed his conviction of my innocence. 
But what were my astonishment and uneasiness to hear from him, in 
the evening of the same day, the most cutting expressions, saying, that 
I had barbed the dart which wounded him !—I can freely take the most 
solemn oath that can be administered, to the truth of my statement ; 
and that I have always had the highest respect for his talents as an 
Architect, and the greatest regard for him as a man ; and that it would 
have afforded me the greatest pleasure to be of service to him, to the best 
of my ability. Nay more, I should have disliked all intercourse with 
any person who should haye spoken with the slightest disrespect of Mr. 5S. 

It is deeply to be regretted that there should be such malignant persons 
in existence, as to attack such splendid abilities as Mr. Soane possesses : 
but it is strange that such a Hercules in art should feel any thing from 
the sting of pigmies, who give vent to their envying all. Great merit and 
prosperity have invariably been attacked by those who envied but despaired 
of emulating them. And you are too well acquainted with the contents 
of newspapers to wonder at any thing which some of them contain. ? 

It is singular, but no less singular than true, that great genius is fre- 


1 John Mitton. 
2 Query, are the augurs of Fleet Street as candid to each other to-day ? 
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quently accompanied with such great alloy, that it may be fairly questioned, 
whether it is not much more desirable to possess such talents only as 
fall to the lot of mankind in general. What pity it is, that with such 
fine talents Mr. Soane at the same time possesses such extreme sensi- 
bility ; and that his very active and acute mind should be so fertile in 
imagining reasons to distress itself. 

I am willing that any two persons, or more, of Mr. Soane’s own friends, 
and of his own appointing, should form their opinion of my conduct 
in this matter; and I will cheerfully submit to any award which they 
might make. If it be agreeable to Mr. S., I will give up the printing of 
the Magazine ; though, by so doing, I shall lose not only it, but the other 
business of the bookseller for whom I print it. Though I shall never 
cease to regret that I have unconsciously offended Mr. Soane, yet I 
have the supporting testimony of my own mind that I have not done 
any thing to deserve his displeasure. On the contrary, may I forfeit 
the happiness of existence here and hereafter, if Mr. S.’s fame and 
happiness have not been dear to me ever since I had the pleasure of being 
personally acquainted with him. 

I hope that you will pardon the length of the letter, which I have 
thus taken the liberty of addressing to you. And if you will have the 
kindness to endeavour to remove the erroneous opinion, which Mr. 8. 
has conceived of me, you will for ever oblige, 

Dear Sir, Your most obedient humble Servt, 
J. Moyes. 


JOSEPH GANDY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


Dear Sir, 61 GREEK STREET, Augst 2oth, 1821. 


If I say I partly owe my existence to your kindness, I do not say too 
much ; gratitude will make me do any thing in return. You did mention 
to me the name of Whitwell.!_ I have since discovered how you got at 
the name, and how you sent a letter back with it. I am told Mt Whitwell 
is intimate with the editor of the Guardian. I would wish to consult 
you when it is convenient how far it would be prudent to write privately 
to Mt Whitwell, as an architect and gentleman, whether he will acknow- 
ledge, or deny, himself to be the author of the paragraphs in the Guardian, 
Nos. 76, 77, & 78. I would do any thing to prove myself guiltless in your 
opinion, however I may be mistaken, attacked, or unfortunate. In this 
or on any other point you may wish to have explained, I feel bound to 
do it to your satisfaction. Some untoward circumstance has disturbed 
my family about my eldest daughter, and given great distress to my 
mind, otherwise I should have called on you. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your very obliged and faithful servant, 

JOsEPH GANDY. 
* Whitwell. Refer back to Episode 11, p. 144, and E. 32, p. 380. 
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PaGaANDY tro, JOHN SOANE, RA ETC. 13 LU. 1 FIELDS 


Dear Sir, December 16th, 1821. 


The names at the end of the book I send, I received last evening: 
It opens to me a history of conjectures on recent circumstances, anony- 
mous letters, etc. I have only seen Britton twice, and twice he called 
on me, the result of which you was made acquainted with and also my 
motives. I declare I have no connection whatever with any of the names, 
except in the way of business by making some years back a drawing 
occasionally for an individual. 'That they, or some one, have caused a 
breach I regret most seriously and apprehend is irremediable. I am 
more desirous than ever of doing a drawing for you to shew this club 
they have not gained their end. ‘The idea of my projecting your designs 
is absurd ; in no way but with malignants would I get credit for them. 
With the Public that idea would operate against myself, the same as 
treason by a minister against his King. Did I not respect you beyond 
myself, and in return, for many continued kindnesses shewn me, evinced 
in all my letters to you, I would not notice these matters, and whatever 
the Public may say, either good, bad, or indifferent, would be unheeded, 
except that which improves my studies and works, and which I must 
pursue until the end, and when all things will find their level and be 
duly appreciated. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful Servant 

JosePH GANDY. 


Note.—The Guardian attack had now petered out, as Soane, having 
consulted Scarlett, K.C., was advised “‘ Silent contempt.” Very different Vv 
advice to that given by Gibbs and Erskine, K.C., in 1796 (see E. 5, p. 74). 
Apart from the legal aspect of the matter the blindness of the Classical 
School, as a whole, was remarkable. A word from Smirke, Wilkins and 
Peter Gandy, to the Guardian, that they disapproved of such attacks on a 
colleague would have been sufficient. In fifteen years Pugin in his Contrasts 
(1836) will be confounding them all in the same condemnation. In truth, 
in the face of the rising tide of the Gothic Revival, all party differences in 
the Classical School were simply a case of “ fiddling while Rome was 
burning.” 


EPISODE 28 


John Nash and the Palace Crisis, 1821-1822 


JOHN NASH, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


EAST COWES CASTLE, ISLE OF WIGHT, September 18, 1822. 
BROTHER SOANE, 
You was in a miff when I saw you at the head of Your Masons. One 
of the Masonic rules, I am told, is to acquire a meek and humble spirit. 
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I fear therefore You are not qualified for Grand Master. Now, if You 
will but come here and copy me for a month, You will certainly be ap- 
pointed to a higher niche in Your Lodge when You next meet, and see 
poor Bloomfield 1 with kinder aspect than You were wont to do, and do 
penance for the hard thoughts You expressed of him. He is as innocent 
of the crime You imputed to him, as You are of any crime—but, my 
dear Soane, I did not mean to sermonize when I sat down to address 
You, but to say that I cannot come up as soon as Sunday and therefore 
thought it due to You to give You the earliest notice, and absolve You 
from the appointment for Monday, which You were so kind as to accede 
to. The Churches must therefore be without our architectural conse- 
cration till we meet, unless You and our colleagues will perform the 
ceremony, and which I much wish You would do, as I am anxious the 
trowel shall be used on one of them (St George’s *) before the winter 
sets in, which I smell every morning about 6 o’clock, an hour which I 
suppose finds You .. . (in bed). 

When I left You—musing upon Your wild-goose chase of Bloomfield— 
it occurred to me that our appointments are perfectly Constitutional, I 


| the King, You the Lords, and Your friend Smirke, the Commons, and 
_ the blood instantly rushed to my face seeing, or fancying, that You wanted 


to dethrone me. It then struck me that You wanted to be both King 
and Lords, and in fancy I heard You cry out—‘‘ Off with his head, so 
much for Buckingham,” and I sighed “ why should he so long for my 
empty chair when a few years would give him that without offense ” 
““ which has occasioned in him so offensive an act,” for I am old, but 
feeling my head on my shoulders I marched off to Buckingham House. 
I had not gone 6 steps before I was stopped by the Black Rod, he de- 
manded whether the south aperture of the arcade was to be stop’d up. 
I took him by the arm and pointing my finger said “‘ Lo ! the architect 
of the fabrick,” and would have ushered him into the presence ; “ shall I 
usher you,” said I, but, whether the term smelt too much of the shop, 
or he thought I meant to insult him, I know not, but off he marched. 
I recollected myself and had a quarm, I beg your pardon, I mean qua/m, 
“something too much of this.” 

I have scribbled so much that I am in doubt when next we meet You 
will wear a face “‘ most in grief or anger—”. I hope neither, but lighted 
up by smiles, not such smiles as would seem “‘ to scorn Your spirit that 
would be moved to smile at anything,” but the smile of cordiality which, 
be assured, I feel for you, or, if you strain a point and present Yourself 


' Probably Lt.-General Benjamin B., Private Secretary to Geo. IV when 
Regent. Minister to Stockholm 1824. Lord B. in Irish Peerage. Greville says 
he was out of favour in 1822. (E. 24, p. 304.) 

* Probably the Hanover Chapel in Regent Street, built by C. R. Cockerell,; 
1823-5 ; pulled down, 1896. 


All Souls, at the top of the new Regent Street, by Nash, 1824, is later. 
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at our drawbridge, I shall believe you actuated with the same spirit, 
and, till you do so, the sumptuous dinner You gave my trio at your 
elegant, doublefaced mansion will not sit quite easy on my stomach. 
The portcullis will rise at the touch of Your masterly finger and the 
master spring to give you welcome. 


With You dear Soane 

I’ve picked a bone, 

And fain I would requite it ; 
Should You refuse, 

I cannot choose, 

Ah! let me not indite it. 

But fist or stick, 

A bone must pick 

With you and out must fight it. 


Very bad! very bad! Off! Off! Well I am off, but one word 
more at parting, Mrs Nash and the “ Sweet Ann Page” desire me to 
say that thay will expect you, and believe me I often think of You. As 
a proof, I have Your figure before my eyes, a thin black shadow standing 
on the foundation walls of the new arcade,! with arms folded contem- 
plating the mode of laying bricks. Oh that I had leisure for such con- 
templation, and that some friend could describe my thick, squat, dwarf 
figure, with round head, snub nose, and little eyes, in such an act of 
contemplation ; but J must be shot flyig.2 All joking being at an end 
with my paper (luckily for you), I conclude in sober sadness a l’ordinaire, 
but with truth not appertaining to the custom, that I am, My dear Soane, 

Very Sincerely Yours, 
Joun Nasu. 


J. Soane, Esq., Architect to the whole Peerage of England. 


Note.—In explanation of the situation antecedent, it should be under- 
stood that on July 12, 1821, Soane had received a letter to the effect that, '~ 
agreeably to the wish expressed by his Majesty (Geo. IV), all the plans of 
Buckingham House are to be sent to Mr. Nash. On Soane protesting 
(see E. 18, p. 199), the Surveyor-General (Stephenson) replies that as J. S. 
had not accepted in time the charge of the late Coronation ceremony (1820) 
he had had to place it under Mr. Browne (of the Office of Works ?) and 
that now he did not see his way to run counter to the King’s expressed wish. 
In addition Nash’s extraordinarily clever and diplomatic letter raises several 
difficult questions. It is usually stated that Nash plunged into the altera- 
tions of old Buckingham House, which he contrived to enlarge into the 
practical building of a new Palace, in 1825. 

As we have seen by the official letter of July 4, 1815, the Palace was in 


1 Evidently part of the Palace. 
2 This was done in a famous caricature where he is shown impaled on the top 
of the spire of All Souls’, Langham Place. 
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Soane’s department, but Nash, the King’s favourite,! had now completely 
taken the wind out of his sails. Possibly some uneasiness on Nash’s part 
contributed to the ill advised way in which he went to work.” 

Begun without any proper consideration, or plans, the new Palace was a 
complete fiasco and involved its author in official and Parliamentary censure 
of the most serious character. The 2nd Report, Parliamentary Committee, 
October, 1831, quotes : “‘ 26th May 1826, an estimate of certain proposed 
alterations of, and additions to, Buckingham Palace, amounting to £230,400, 
and grounds £22,290, aggregate sum £252,690.” This estimate was 
increased to £320,000, £432,000, and lastly, 15th May 1829, £496,000. 
The Committee report that no proper cate was taken to ascertain the 
correct sums due, and that the real amount would exceed £600,000. In 
July, 1825, reckless contracts had been made, and in January, 1826, the 
Surveyor-General (Stephenson) had complained to the Treasury that the 
Architect was supplying the tradesmen with materials. 

“Upon the impropriety and bad tendency of this, there will, I am 
certain, upon enquiry, be found but one sentiment.’”’ The Committee 
endorse this censure and cannot understand why it was not acted upon, 

In October, 1830, the Treasury had condemned Nash’s conduct and 
declined to accept his attempted justification. "The present report (Oct. 
1831) endorses these censures. 

From an artistic point of view the Palace was a great failure. Nash 
himself admitted he had no idea the wings in front would have such a 
bad effect. Blore later on was employed to add a new front enclosing the 
hitherto open quadrangle. The interior of the Palace has always been 
regarded as vulgar in style, inadequate in planning and arrangement, and 
distinctly inferior to the older state rooms of St. James’s Palace. ‘The garden 
front of the Palace is the only part that has been considered to have any merit. 

The worst feature of the whole lamentable affair was the destruction of 
old Buckingham House. It contained some fine early Adam work, executed 
for Queen Charlotte by Robert Adam in 1762. 

Soane protested against interfering with the home of George III, with 
all its interesting memories, and wanted a new Palace built on Constitution 
Hill, with the entrance in Piccadilly, the level of the ground floor of his 
proposed palace being, as he pointed out, equal to that of the attics of Buck- 
ingham House. He thought the latter should be preserved for the Prince 
of Wales’s residence, or other public use. 

Whether at the time this letter was written, September, 1822, Soane 
had shown signs of a justifiable feeling that Nash was monopolizing more 
than his share of the work of the ‘‘ Three Attached Architects of the Office 
of Works ”’ can only be surmised, but the tendency of Nash’s clever chaff 


of his serious and highly qualified colleague certainly suggests something 
of the kind. 


‘See Burdon’s letters, May 18, 1814, pp. 201-2, and December 5, 1818, pp. 
304-5. 

* In the R.A. 1821 Soane had exhibited a bird’s-eye view of his Royal Palace 
design, and also since February, 1822, he had been engaged on plans for the New © 
Royal Entrance to the House of Lords. ‘‘ March 30, the King saw and approved 
very much of the drawings for his new Entrance ”’ (S.N.B., that date) 
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As a revelation of character, and for a picture of Soane, and of the writer 
of the letter, this document is unsurpassed. Soane’s reply, which has 
been preserved, shows the inequality of the contest into which he was 
forced, with such a Cesar as George IV in the background, Soane’s own 
memories and early associations being linked with the now despised and 
hated father of the new King. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To JOHN NASH, ESQ., EAST COWES CASTLE, 
ISLE OF WIGHT? 
13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, Sept. 24, 1822. 

Many thanks, my dear Sir, for Your very kind serio-comic Epistle. 
Be assured I have long since known that ‘“‘ Seneca is not too serious nor 
Plautus too light’ for Your prolific brain. I will endeavour to follow 
Your advice and tread in Your steps, and although I cannot, at this 
time, quit business and enjoy the festivities and hospitality of East Cowes 
Castle, I will strive to fancy myself at least of your party. You, my 
dear friend, may smile at my attention to professional pursuits, but I 
am convinced there are few persons more anxious of fame, and who 
would make greater sacrifices at the shrine of public approbation, than 
yourself. 

Fame You possess, and you also have a friend who if ever the bitter 
shaft of envy and malice should reach You, that friend would kiss away 
the falling tear and smooth the pillow of sadness. 

Again let me offer my best thanks for Your kind and friendly invitation 
to Cowes, and with sincere wishes for the health, happiness and pros- 
perity of Mrs Nash and Yourself, believe me, with sentiments of regard, 
My Dear Sir, 

Very truly Yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 


R. BURDON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
NEWCASTLE, Nov. 15, 1822. 
DEAR SOANE, 

I read of your operations at the House of Lords, and I trust that 
active occupation keeps your mind in that state of vigour which will 
make it smile on the objects surrounding you. I wish it were my lot 
to see and know more of my ancient friend than I do: but my family, 
and my place demand all attention. 

I have lost, as perhaps you will know, my nearest relative on my brother’s 
side—Col! Smith. He was not many years older than myself, and as 
I am warned by his death to consider my own situation, so I am en- 
couraged to look at the event with firmness, as he conducted himself 
with exemplary resignation and piety. My son is at Oriel College and 
about to take his degree, and probably next spring to seek to obtain a 


1$.N.B.: ‘ Monday 24 sept., wrote to Mr. Nash, East Cowes.” 
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fellowship. He has never been in town but once, and then merely 
passing, or I would have introduced him to your notice. ‘The time will 
probably not be long before I shall have that satisfaction : but you are 
really too much indisposed to give me intelligence of yourself, and I 
am mortified by your silence. I send you a year’s Interest of £1,000, 
and £200, due the former I think at May Day, the latter at this period, 
in a bill on Glyn & Co for £58, which I hope you will find right, and 
pray tell me so. I am now in my way to my brother Chas. Brandling’s, 
but have taken shelter from a heavy rain ; this seems to put a period to 
some of the finest weather I remember at this period of the year. I 
hear miserable accounts of that Nash’s proceedings. Has no one the 
boldness, I had almost said honesty, to inform his master of his real 
character? Iam alone but left Mrs Burdon and my daughters in good 
health. 


Believe me, My Dear Sir, Your faithful fr4 etc, 
R. BuRDON. 


JOHN NASH, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


EAST COWES CASTLE, November 21st, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

I always charge 10 gns a visit when I am called upon, and only give 
advice. When the usual profits of my profession take place my charge 
for attendance is 5. I of course mean travelling. When at the spot, 
or where works are in London, my time absorbs in the commission. 
On the occasion in question I think it would be Infra Dig to value our 
opinion like labourers by the day. What we should receive must depend 
on our time, which we cannot now ascertain, and I think ought to be left 
to our discretion. 

We are called upon to undertake a very unpleasant task, and, now 
that I have read the printed instructions to the competition, I am appre- 
hensive we shall not be able to come to a decision. We are to decide on 
streets and avenues, of specifications and estimates, of the construction 
of coffer dams, centering and piers—for the premiums are to be given 
for the most approved design under all those heads—for were we to 
say we think the design A the best, B the second best, and C the third, 
but we have not taken into consideration the construction, specification 
or estimate, I do not conceive that they could adjudge the premium, for 
it would be competent for the author of any rejected design to say “ if 
they had taken those matters into consideration, my design would have 
been preferable,” and the Committee themselves would not know whether 
they should adopt the design we select as the best, being ignorant as to 
all the other matters they consider, and very properly consider, as 

1 Possibly alluding to talk about Regent Street. Nash’s House (1823)—scandal 
about frontage, valuation, etc. 

See R. B.’s prior references to Nash, pages 201-2 and 304-5. 
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essential to their final decision. If it is expected of us to go into these 
matters, each of our charges would exceed the amount of all their pre- 
miums. I am therefore of opinion their premiums will turn out to be 
so much money thrown away. 

Smirke has also written to me on this subject. Will you therefore have 
the goodness to show him this letter as I have in answer to him told 
him to ask you to see it, and I shall be very glad to have both your senti- 
ments on this subject. 

Ever, my Dear Sir, Faithfully Yours, 
JNo. Nasu. 


Note To LETTER, November 21, 1822 


Evidently this letter relates to the designs for London Bridge, because 
on December 5, Thursday, is an entry in Soane Note Book, “‘'To Guildhall 
(No. 1) with Messrs. Nash & Smirke,’’ and on December 7, “‘ wrote to Mr. 
Clutton appointing a meeting for tomorrow (Sunday ?).” ‘“‘ London Bridge 
designs at Guildhall from 2 till $ past 4. Mr. Nash brought me home.” 

“oth Monday. Mr. Nash at } past 8 to Guildhall. (Other appoint- 
ments.) Return to Guildhall, staid till 9 o’clock and returned with Nash.”’ 

Mr. John Rennie (1756-1821), father of Sir John Rennie (1794-1870 ?), 
condemned old London Bridge and advised the City to rebuild it. 

The first Act of Parliament was 1821. ‘The competition for the bridge 
was a failure,t and Mr. Rennie was appointed engineer, but on his death 
the work fell to his son, Sir John, who built a new bridge alongside the old, 
which he afterwards removed. The last arch was completed Jan. 1829. 
‘There was an Act passed by the Duke of Wellington’s Government 1828-9 
for new approaches, leading to a rebuilding of Fishmongers’ Hall. ‘The 
Bridge was opened in 1830 (see E. 41, page 475). 


EPISODE 29 
Making Additions to the House Collections 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to THOS. STOTHARD 
L. I. F., 8% May, 1814. 
Dear SIR, 

When you mentioned the circumstance of having sent the picture 
painted for me to the Exhibition, you added that if you had not con- 
sidered it as mine under a promise, you should have expected two hundred 
for it instead of one hundred, the sum I was to pay—now certainly I 


1 Charles Fowler, the architect, was the winner by the Judge’s award, but this 
was set aside by the Corporation. Some violent pamphlets were published and 
much abuse heaped on the judges. When Nash, Soane and Smirke, in washing 
their hands of the proceeding, alluded to their official position, they were amus- 
ingly described ‘‘ as putting on their Crowns and retiring.” 
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do feel somewhat uneasy at having that for one hundred that you could 
get two hundred for; and as my request was to have a picture painted 
from any incident in Shakespeare’s Plays, allow me therefore to hope, 
that under these circumstances it may be agreeable to you to paint me 
at your leisure a subject from Shakespeare, instead of that of Telemachus. 
I do not wish to press this request, but can only say your compliance 
will oblige, 
Dear Sir, Your very obedient and faithful Servant, 
J. SOANE. 


L. I. F., 30% April 1820. 
Mr Soane presents his compliments to Mr Stothard, and (having ?) 
waited more than six years for the picture (for which he paid Mr Stothard 
one hundred pounds) Mr Soane concludes that Mr Stothard is too much 
engaged to attend to his commission. Mr Soane therefore requests to 
have the principal returned to him, the use of the money Mr Stothard 
is welcome to. 


THOS. STOTHARD, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., May 1, 1820 


DEar SIR, 

Your letter today distresses me exceedingly, and I have no resource 
but in the friendship shown to me hitherto, which I still flatter myself 
I shall not lose. I confess my apparent conduct has given but too much 
reason to complain, yet you cannot but remember I have painted one 
picture, this you did not approve of, I readily complied with your request 
to paint another, this last has given me more vexation in the execution 
and this arising I feel from a desire to give you satisfaction. I have 
but just accomplished what I conceived worthy myself. I hope I may 
place some reliance on the feelings of one artist for another, for this 
purpose I will wait on you tomorrow morning betwixt nine and ten and 
settle this business to our mutual satisfaction. 

I remain with the best respects, Your obliged, 
THOS STOTHARD,. 


J. 5S REPLY to T. STOTHARD (from a copy) 
Dear Sir, 

I would have prevented you the trouble of calling had I received your 
letter in time. I am extremely mortified to be reproached with having 
objected to a picture you had painted for me. The fact is about six 
years ago you engaged to paint me a picture from amy play and from 
any scene in Shakespeare for one hundred pounds, which sum I im- 
mediately paid. About three years afterwards you told me there was a 
picture from a subject in Milton worth £200, which you intended for — 
me. ‘The only comments I shall make on these circumstances will be 
whether I could receive from you a picture worth £200 and pay only 
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one for it? I have only to add that I should not have presumed to 
have requested you to paint a picture for me had I not been informed 
that you were without any commission whatever. If the picture was 
finished (which you admit it is not) it would be painful to me to receive 
it, it would bring (?) only unpleasant reflexions to a mind already suffi- 
ciently mortified. As to the money, that I shall never require, dispose 
of it as you please, and Believe me, a sincere admirer of Your talent and 
Your real wellwisher, 


JoHN SOANE, 


THOS. STOTHARD,! ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., May oth, 1820 


Dear Sir, 

I have completed the picture, and now send it to you, conscious as 
I am of having used my best efforts in your service, which I hope will 
not escape your taste and discernment, and I flatter myself will in some 
measure be an atonement for the delay you have but too justly complained 
of. I have hopes, when this repeated acknowledgment from me is can- 
didly viewed, I shall fear no disagreeable reflections occurring in your 
mind when-ever in future you contemplate the picture, but the contrary, 
this I am assured you will, if you do but feel the same goodwill I have 
ever entertained towards—(you ?) 

I remain with the best respects, Your obl4, 
THOs STOTHARD. 


Note,—As there are only three small drawings by this artist in the Soane, 
it is to be feared that the artist failed to placate his irritated patron, In 
1821 Stothard lost his promising son, C, A. Stothard, F.S.A. (b. 1787), 
whose work for the Society of Antiquaries, replicas of the Bayeux Tapestry, 
is however represented in the Library, Soane also preserved a copy 
of a magazine with the son’s biography. ‘The drawings of medizval 
monuments for Lysons and the copies of the wall paintings of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel by C, A. Stothard are well known. 


JOHN WEALE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, March 6th, 1820, 
Sir, 

It has given me much pain, that you should for one moment feel 
uneasy for the safety of the money you was so good as to lend us; I 
hope it will not be long before I shall be enabled to pay some portion 
of it. Our irregularity has not arisen through any improvidence of mine 
but by the misdoings of others, who have compel’d me to take the course 


1 Thos. Stothard, R.A. (1755-1834). See Life by Mrs. Bray. Born in 
London. Father an innkeeper in Long Acre. Apprenticed to a silk weaver in 
Spitalfields. Attracted to illustration work. Joined R.A. Schools 1777. Settled 
at 28, Newman Street, A.R.A. 1791, R.A. 1794. Librarian of the R.A. 1814, 
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I have; that is, to ask for time to enable me to recover ourselves from 
these misfortunes. . 

Having met with a very curious volume of “ The Original drawings of 
J. Ware of the Architecture of Inigo Jones ”’ bound in the original old 
morocco bind’, I thought you should possess it, I have therefore taken 
the liberty of sending it to you. It has been seen by M™ Jos. Gwilt 
and he says that it belonged to the Burlington Library. It has J. Ware’s 
Arms, and written on the same leaf ‘‘ Lord Burlington, Chiswick,” the 
price asked is £5/—/— 

I am, Sir, Your most H»!e and Obt St, 
JOHN WEALE. 


Note.—7. Weale, Bookseller and Publisher. Successor to Josiah Taylor. 


JAMES WARD To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
Monday Even’, NEWMAN ST., February 6th, 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

As I hinted to you on saturday even® I wished to communicate some 
additional matters to you when I last called, but a person coming in, 
assisted to an apparent discomposure of mind under which you appeared 
to be labouring at the time, induced me to put it off. 

The note for £200, which you was so extremely kind to lend me 
unasked, became due I find in Dect (quite to my surprise) when at the 
conclusion of last week I looked into my pocket book, having before an 
impression upon my mind that it was not until this month; I therefore 
have to state that you should not longer wait the pleasure of certain 
gentlemen for payment, but that I would look to some other quarter for 
the supply. ‘The answer to a letter into the country for that purpose 
returned this day with only one third of my expectation, and the following 
remark as a reason, “ On Monday last was the .. —rent day, and 
such is the dreadfully depressed state of agricultural produce, that the 
tenants could not pay one third of their rents. One of them whose half 
yearly Rent was 364, paid only 35f£ . . . , such is the effect ” etc. etc. 

This draft sent me is not payable until 7 days after sight, consequently 
it will be that time before I shall be able to call upon you, by which 
time I trust to make up the other part. Had I not foolishly neglected 
to look before as to the date (such with me is the rapidity of time) I 
certainly should have written or mentioned it before. ‘‘ A friend in 
need is a friend indeed.” 

As you in a decisive manner insisted upon my being paid for your 
little dog’s picture, and which I could not equally resist, feeling that it 
would be an improper return for a kind and friendly act to oppose what 
you expressed as your decided inclination, I reserved at first a deter- 
mination to shew my gratitude by some other mode, and which I must . 
insist upon with equal positiveness. It is my wish that you will do me 
the honor to hang up a trifling specimen in my way, which will accom- 
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pany this, but which I did not intend sending until after I had taken 
up the note. 

I cannot promise myself that it will afford you any interest further 
than that I have endeavoured to express a quiet stillness and sublimity 
in a Land of Tyers. Further comments I leave to your own imagination, 
who are in some degree acquainted with the nature of mortal existence 
with its various perplexities. 

I enclose a receipt with thanks, and remain, 

My Dear Sir, Your truly obliged, faithful, and devoted servant, 

James WarD. 


Slip enclosed. FebY 68, 1822. 


Rect of John Soane Esq® etc etc 
The sum of forty Guineas for the portrait of a dog 


CLC ClO tel 4200 0 
James Ward. 


Letter endorsed : “ 12th Feb. 1822. Letter from Mr Ward and receipt 
for Fanny’s Portrait.” ‘This is now hung in the Breakfast Parlour. The dog, 
Mrs. Soane’s lap dog, died in 1825, and was buried in the Monk’s Tomb. 
There is an earlier picture of the dog by Van Assen in the same room. 

“ Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1822. Called on Mr Ward, Paid Mr Ward for the 


S.N.B. 
IQ YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, Monday Morning. 


(No date, but water-mark 1814.) (1818? see below.) 


Mr. Hazlitt + incloses a ticket to his Lectures and begs Mr. Soane to 
accept his best acknowledgements for the favour and flattering attention 
he has shown him. Mr H will leave a copy of the book on Shakespear, 
the instant the second edition is out, which will be this or the following 
week. 


Annexed to this are eight pages of a pamphlet headed “ Proposals for 
publishing, in one large volume quarto (price 2 guineas to subscribers, 
one-half to be paid on subscribing), ‘A History of English Philosophy, 
containing an account of the Rise and Progress of Modern Metaphysics,’ 


1Wm. Hazlitt (1778-1830), born at Maidstone in Kent. Father, Unitarian 
minister from Ireland. Moved to U.S.A., returning 1787. Meets Coleridge in 
1798. Studies painting at Paris 1802-3. Publishes first book 1805. In 1808 
married Miss Sarah Stoddart, friend of Charles Lamb’s sister, and becomes 
settled in London at age of 34, 19 York Street, Westminster. He gave the course 
of lectures described in this letter at the Russell Institution, Coram Street, Blooms- 
bury, January, 1812 (see Literary Remains, 1836). He then became a reporter at 
the House of Commons for the Morning Chronicle under Perry, a dramatic critic, 
up to 1819. His Table Talk appeared 1821, Plain Speaker 1826. 
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an Analysis of the Systems of the most celebrated writers who have treated 
on the Subject and an Examination of the principal Arguments by which 
they are supported.” By William Hazlitt, Author of “An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action and an Abridgement of the Light of Nature 
Pursued.”’ 

In the list of subscribers the names of Sir Humphry Davy and Edward 
Jenner appear, while J. Haslam and William Wordsworth are printed 
but both are crossed off in ink. Charles Lamb’s name is there, as well 
as that of James Northcote, R.A., in spite of the latter’s semi-hostile 
relations with the author. 

There are only two of Hazlitt’s books in the Soane Library, The Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte (4 vols. 4to, London, 1828) and Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays (8 vols., London, 1818). 


GEORGE HAWKINS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
OPPOSITE THE GROVE, HACKNEY, MIDD*, January 19, 1822. 
Sir, 

According to your request I herewith send you a proposal of Mr 
Cottingham’s publication of Gothic Architecture.t This gentleman states 
that in a part of his work, specimens are taken from Henry Ye 7*" Chapel 
and Westm! Hall, which two buildings I have a long time been taking 
for the express purpose of publishing correctly made out from actual 
admeasurements. I understand from Col! Stephenson, whom I saw 
the same day I had the pleasure of meeting with you at the Board of Works, 
that they had not made out any drawings for the purpose of restoring 
Westm? Hall. Consequently could not assist Mr Cottingham with any, 
whose work will shortly appear done on stone, which probably might 
defeat my arrangements altogether of publishing, in which case the draw- 
ings I have been at great trouble and expense in preparing will be rendered 
almost useless to me. 

If you thought a complete set of drawings of Westm™ Hall, upon a 
large scale, necessary for the Board of Works to have by them for the use 
of the Office and would do me the honor to propose it to Col! Stephenson, 
I should feel greatly obliged and be glad to make them out. 

I am, Sir, Your most obedient and very humble Serv*, 
Gro HAwKINs. 


JAMES MOYES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


GREVILLE STREET, 21 Fan., 1822. 
Dear Sir, 
I have had the pleasure of calling lately to inquire after Your health, 
but denied myself the still greater pleasure of seeing you until I have 
Cottingham, Lewis N. (1787-1847), Plans and Views of the Chapel of King 
Henry VII, London, 1822-9, 2 vols. folio. Elevations, Sections and Details, West- . 
minster Fall, folio, London, 1822. ‘The publication of works on English mediaeval 


architecture was now proceeding vigorously and feeding the rising tide of the 
Gothic Revival which was to triumph in the next half-century, 
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the great satisfaction of obtaining permission from you. I can only 
repeat what I have formerly said that I do not think there is any person 
in existence, who esteems you more, or rejoices more in Your prosperity 
and happiness than myself. It would free me from a great deal of 
unhappiness, and be a source of much satisfaction if you would permit 
me to have the honor of sometimes waiting upon you, as formerly. 

You were wont to gratify me by accepting of a copy of some of the 
things which I printed that were to spare: and it mortified me greatly 
when you interdicted me this pleasure. 

Permit me to solicit that you will allow me to resume that privilege, 
and in particular that You will permit me to complete your copy of 
Taylor’s works, which is now all published, excepting the first volume, 
which will contain Taylor’s life by the Rev? Reginald Heber.! 

I am with the greatest respect, Dear Sir, Your obliged and humble 
servant, 

James Moyes. 


LEWIS VULLIAMY, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
361, OXFORD STREET, August 1, 1822. 
Sir, 

From the elevated situation in which you stand with regard to the 
Architecture of this country and more especially as Professor of that 
Art in the Royal Academy, I should consider myself wanting in proper 
respect to that Institution, as well as to you, if I were not to lay before 
you my intention of publishing a part of the collection of studies I made 
abroad, while enjoying the advantage of Travelling Student of the Royal 
Academy. 

I therefore beg to enclose the prospectus of the first subject proposed 
to be published, and hope that it is one which will meet with your appro- 
bation and be found deserving of your patronage. 

I remain, Sir, Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Lewis VULLIAMY. 


Note (see previous reference to Vulliamy, page 143).—Enclosure a printed 
page (quarto) R. G. Gunnell, Printer, ro Poultry: 


“ Bridge of the S.S.A. Trinita, over the Arno, Florence.” 

“In a few days will be published, on two sheets of double elephant 
paper and coloured, price one Pound: or on super Royal Paper, sewed, 
and one of the plates in gold, price fifteen shillings. Dedicated by per- 
mission to the Rt Hon?!* Lord Burghersh, H.M. Envoy Extraordinary, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to H.S.H. the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

1JIn the Soane Library. Heber, Reginald, Bishop, The Whole Works of 
Jeremy Taylor, 15 vols., 8vo, London, 1822. With a life of J. T. and critical 


examination of his works. 
Sale catalogue of part of Library, 8vo, 1825. 
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The Plan, Elevation and Section and particular details of this celebrated 
bridge accompanied by some explanatory remarks, drawn and measured 
in September and October 1818 by Lewis Vulliamy, Architect, late ‘Tra- 
velling Student from the R.A. to the Continent. The plates are shaded 
in line engraving, and in order to secure their accuracy the outline is done 
by the Author. Subscribers’ names are requested to be sent to 361 Oxford 
Street. July 1822.” 


G. GARRARD to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


4 QUEENS BUIL"S, BROMPTON, 24 June 23. 
Dear Sir, 

I congratulate you upon the fortunate circumstance of having those 
beautiful pictures by Hogarth, which have been so long the admiration 
of all that visited the Villa of Garrick at Hampton. Perhaps you may 
have heard how they came into the possession of Garrick, if not, I will 
endeavour to tell you, as Mrs. Garrick told it to me, when I was mould- 
ing the Shakespeare for Drury Lane Theatre, as follows : 

The exact words and accent I cannot pretend to give you, but in sub- 
stance she told me that Hogarth called upon her + husband one day to 
solicit his subscription to a set of pictures, which he could get no single 
purchaser for, and therefore proposed to make a raffle for them, that 
they might not be unpurchased, and Garrick rudely promised to call and 
look at the Pictures—which he did in a few days and liking the work he 
gave his name to the subscription—but, when he was to leave the house 
just as he was pulling the door after him, his heart struck him, and he 
said to himself, Good God, what have I been doing, for this amiable 
man, my companion and friend, is in want of a small sum to compensate 
his labour and I have in a manner refused him. I will return to his 
room and become the purchaser at once and save him from any further 
disgrace or trouble. He went back and gave Hogarth the full amount 
he wanted 200f, and I believe my husband never laid out his money 
to better advantage. 

Perhaps you have heard this story better told, if not, I thought you 
might be pleased to have it just as I could give you. 

I was glad to see you look so well as I passed by you in the city. 

I am, dear Sir, ever yours, 
G. GARRARD.” 


I am drawing some pictures which I should be happy to show you. 


Note.—This is printed from a copy by J. Bonomi, second Curator of 
the Soane. 


1 In original ““ She was always present with Garrick.” 

* George Garrard, A.R.A., Sculptor (1760-1826). A cast of a bust of Sheridan 
by him is in the Soane. He was evidently employed in the Shakespeare Temple — 
or Rotunda at Hampton, in casting from the statue of Garrick as Shakespeare in 
marble, now in the British Museum. (See E. 9, p. 118). 
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EPISODE 30 
Eye Troubles and the Death of John Soane, Funior 


_JOHN CAYLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
My Dear Sir EXMOUTH STREET, 21 May 1823. 
? 


I have sent you a little eye water and sincerely hope it may be of 
service to you. No particular directions are necessary in using it, you 
have merely to apply it to your eyes with a piece of linen rag, and to 
wash them in the morning with water luke-warm. 

I am, Dear Sir, Most truly yours, 
JOHN CAYLEY. 

Note.—Soane’s eyes, which had begun to trouble him in 1815, were now 
becoming seriously affected by cataract, for which an operation became 
necessary at the end of the year (pp. 88 and 16s). 


WM. KITCHENER, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
43 WARREN STREET, Sunday Evening, 20 July, 1823. 
Dear Mr SOANE, 

The no. 36 is what is commonly called the youngest sight. If you 
wish to give your eyes fair play, You must have only one light in your 
room, and sit with your back to it. 

Your rooms, in every niche, abound with interesting objects, and stimuli 
to the sight of all sorts, that perhaps what is a banquet to the eyes of 
those you are so kind as to permit to see them, may be as it were a cloying 
and too strong stimulus for every hour of every day. I would recom- 
mend you to sit when employed in writing etc. in a quiet apartment, 
with only one aperture for light. 

I shall hope to be able to pay you a visit next Sunday and to hear that 
some of the glasses are useful. 

I am, Dear Sir, with much respect, Yours Faithfully, 
Wm KITCHENER. 


Note.—Soane had made Kitchener’s acquaintance in the previous year, 
as will be seen by the following letter. 


W. KITCHENER to JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 


Re aDEART OTR, (Aug. 1822.) 

I shall be most happy to know Mr Soane—who would not !—I have 
written to beg the favor of his company with you on Wednesday next, 
and shall leave the note with my card at his house this day. I have 
long highly respected his character and talents, and shall feel much 


i for bringing us together. 
indebted to you fo ging ogethe Youre cee: 


W. KITCHENER. 
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W. KITCHENER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
43 WARREN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, Aug. 22, 1822. 


Dear Sir, 

The enclosed summons is sent to you in consequence of our worthy 
friend Mr. J. Taylor saying that you would perhaps honor us with your 
Company on wednesday. We dine precisely at five, and if you are dis- 
engaged, and will join us at that hour, You will be a truly welcome 
guest to, 

Dear Sir, Yours Sincerely, 
W. KITCHENER. 

I beg your acceptance of a copy of my last work. 


Note.—The enclosure is a song printed with music entitled ‘‘ Love wakes 
and weeps.” A serenade in The Pirate by the Author of Waverley. Com- 
posed and dedicated to Mrs. Archibald Constable. By W. Kitchener, 
M.D. Entered at Stationers’ Hall. Price 1/6. 

S.N.B., Vol. XI, p. 101, “ August 28, 1822, D* Kitchener?” 


JAMES MOYES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


47 DOUGHTY STREET, Nov. 2, 1823. 
My Dear Sir, 

It was only today that I learnt from Mr? Britton, whom I met at Mt 
Oakley’s, the great and painful loss 1 which you have sustained, and in 
which I most sincerely sympathise with you, and this is all I feel that I 
ought to do, for grounds of consolation will much easier be suggested 
by your energetic mind than can be offered by me. ‘The whole of Mt 
Oakley’s family with himself most sincerely condole with you. It was 
only today at the same time with myself that they received the melan- 
choly intelligence. ‘The absence of a fortnight from home gave me so 
much additional labour on my return, that my attention was confined 
solely to my own particular business, so that I have not been able for the 
last ten days to mix at all with society, and I hope that this will be 
received as an apology for not sooner addressing you on so melancholy 
occasion. Permit me to present you with the accompanying little book, 
and if the perusal of it will at all tend to lead your mind from brooding 
on your heavy loss, it would give much satisfaction to me and to Mrs: 
Moyes, who desires to unite with me in condolence and most respectful. 
compliments to you. 

I am, My dear Sir, With the greatest respect and regard, Your grate-- 
fully attached and obedient Servant, 

James Moyes.. 

Note.—The original letter is pasted in a copy of Rome in the 1oth: 


Century, by Mrs. Eaton. 3 Vol. Oct. 3rd. Ed. 1823. Printed for Con-- 
stable and Co. by J. Moyes, Greville Street. 


\ ? The death of John Soane, Junior, at Brighton. 
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Part IV 
OUTLINE OF EVENTS (1824-1830) 


1824 

Saturday, January 25. Soane gave a dinner to the workpeople who 
had carried through the new Royal Entrance and Scala Regia of the old 
Houses of Parliament in the record time of seven months. 

March. Marked by severe and unreasonable attacks on Soane in the 
House of Commons in connection with the north front of the new Law 
Courts. A Committee appointed. 

March 23rd. ‘‘ Windsor. Messrs. Nash, Wyatt and Soane have been 
down here forming plans for the improving of the Castle, and its ap- 
proaches. They are to be laid before his Majesty on Thursday next 
for his approval.” ‘This newspaper paragraph marks the beginning of 
the great works soon after carried out by Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, to which 
the Castle owes its present appearance. 


April, Purchase of the Sarcophagus concluded. 

May 12. “ Sarcophagus brought this day.” ve 
October. ‘“ Sixth or Beeotian Order of Architecture.” 

December. Operation for cataract. 


1825 


January. Death of George Dance, R.A. 
February. Soane appointed a Trustee of the Royal Academy. 
April. Three day Reception held at the House in honour of the 
Sarcophagus. 
1826 


August. G. Wightwick’s engagement as amanuensis. 


1827 
Bust of Sir John Soane, R.A., by Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. (1827-9). 


1828 
Public and Private Buildings published. 
The Lawrence portrait (1828-9). 
1830 
February. Death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Soane’s first Description of the House published. 
June 26. Death of George IV. 
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EPISODE 31 


Officialism and the Purchase of the Sarcophagus 


In January, 1824, the completion of the new Royal Entrance to the House 
of Lords in the old Houses of Parliament gave rise to an amusing episode. 
The Royal impatience had been gratified by a great exertion on the part 
of the Architect and his workmen, the whole being put through in the 
record time of seven months. 

The Architect innocently thought that some recognition was due to 
his merry-men for their zeal, and guilelessly arranged to give them a 
dinner at his own expense ; he also appears to have thought that he might 
preside in person, as chief worker. All this he must have done without 
taking into account the settled characteristics of officialism. His break- 
fast table was accordingly enlivened by the following communication : 


B. C. STEPHENSON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
(Private.) 
OFFICE OF WORKS, 22 January, 1824. 
My Dear Sir, 

I must rely upon your friendship for excusing my troubling you with 
this letter, to express my surprise at being shown this morning a printed 
formal invitation ticket to attend a commemorative dinner on ‘“ Com- 
pleting certain new works connected with the House of Lords, for the 
opening of Parliament in February 1824,” for, considering that these 
works were undertaken by orders of Government, and placed under the 
immediate direction and superintendence of this Office, I much fear, 
so extensive public an entertainment given upon such an occasion, and 
under such circumstances, may draw down some unpleasant animad- 
versions from those under whose authority this Department is placed. 

Had I been aware of Your intentions I should certainly have taken the 
liberty of honestly stating to you my objections to the giving of this 
dinner, but as it is now too late for such objections to have any effect, 
I have only in friendship to recommend that this entertainment may be 
conducted as quietly and with as little further publicity as possible. 

Believe me, Ever faithfully Yours, 
B. C. STEPHENSON. 


JOHN SOANE to B. C, STEPHENSON 
Reply. 
23"¢ Fanuary 1824. — 
If, my dear Sir, I had known Your wishes in time the dinner would have 
been abandoned ; as the case now is I do not see how it can be postponed, 
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but you may be certain that there will be no reference to the new rooms 
_ forming the approach to the House of Lords, that can in any way implicate 
the Board of Works. My chief object in giving the dinner was to have 
an opportunity of complimenting the workmen and of expressing my 
grateful acknowledgements to all those persons who by the most extra- 
ordinary and unusual exertions had enabled me to finish such extensive 
works with almost incredible promptitude. 
I am, Dear Sir, Your very obliged and faithful servt, 
JOHN SOANE. 


The workmen to the number of 120 had their dinner at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, but they must have wondered, as the Editor of these pages did 
until he came across these two letters, whatever John Britton was doing 
in the chair. The reason given was well selected, ‘“‘ Soane had a summons 
to Windsor,” a most diplomatic evasion, but he must have been badly 
missed, as everything goes to show the high esteem and mutual under- 
standing that existed between the architect and his fellow labourers. How- 
ever ‘“‘ My Lords” were no doubt relieved of their anxieties, a useful 
precedent established, and the architect duly relegated to the background, 
until such time as his utility in promoting the union of classes might be 
officially rediscovered. 

In the following month another section of the same official world dis- 
played an equivalent blindness. 

Few perhaps realize that if to-day we have the Elgin Marbles it is more 
due to Benjamin Haydon than to any other man. In the case of the Sar- 
cophagus it must be remembered that the hieroglyphics were not read 
until about 1831. The Editor thinks that Soane’s superior insight into 
the value of the Sarcophagus may have been due to his appreciation, as an 
architect, of the line drawing of the great figure of the Queen of Heaven. 
Work of this fine quality he may have concluded was, of itself, evidence of 
exceptional value and interest. He accordingly made his offer as follows : 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., To G. B. TYNDALE, ESQ. 
(Date in pencil) February 14th, 1824. 
(Letter in small quarto, $ inch black border.) 


Dear Sir, 

In the event of Government not purchasing Belzoni’s Sarcophagus,' 
I shall feel most particularly obliged if you can get me the refusal at 
the sum required of Government. If I should fortunately become the 


1A full account of the famous Sarcophagus of Seti I. is given in the special 
Handbook on the subject, sold at the Museum. It was discovered in October, 
1817, and deposited in the British Museum in September, 1821. It was 
brought to the House May 12, 1824, and in April, 1825, Soane held a three 
days reception in honour of its acquisition. 
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purchaser I assure you, my dear Sir, the ultimate arrangement will 
be satisfactory to your wishes on the subject. 
I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 
(Original letter presented to the Museum by Mr. Aleck Abraham.) 


BINGHAM RICHARDS to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


4 LAMBS CONDUIT PLACE, April 13th, 1824. 
SIR, 

Having offered the alabaster sarcophagus to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for the sum of Two thousand pounds, which they have declined 
purchasing it at by a Minute of the 10% inst. I now feel authorised to 
accept of your offer of the same amount for it and herewith enclose the 
order for its transfer and delivery to you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Your obliged humble servant, 

BINGHAM RICHARDS. 


LONDON, 13 April 1824. 
To the Trustees of the British Museum,— 
I request you to transfer and deliver to John Soane Esq. or his order 
the alabaster sarcophagus deposited by me in the Museum. 
I have the honour to be, My Lords and Gentlemen, Your most obedient 
humble servant, 


BINGHAM RICHARDS. 


Note.—Mr. Bingham Richards was acting for Mr. Salt, then in Egypt. 
Belzoni was dead and his widow was in Brussels. In 1829 she wished to 
produce a book of her husband’s discoveries by subscription, and Soane 
gave her permission to have drawings made of the reliefs on the sarcophagus, 
while evidently doubtful if her project could be financially successful. 
‘There seems to have been a doubt as to the actual ownership of the sarco- 
phagus, whether it was solely at Belzoni’s disposal, in view of the assistance 
given to him by Consul Salt. Eventually Salt generously waived his claims 
in favour of the widow of Belzoni. 


R. WESTMACOTT, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


S. AUDLEY ST., 18 March, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

I did myself the pleasure to call on You to day to say M's W. and 
myself would have particular pleasure in paying our respects to you 
and again visiting Your sarcophagus, but I had also another thing to 
mention which has given me great pleasure, not as confirming my opinion, 
which without arrogance I may think superior to those who thought | 
with me, but because it gave me hopes that a right feeling was taking 
place, with your branch of the Art at least. 
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I dined a short time since with Lord Morley; Lords Melville and 
Berwick, The C. of the Exchequer, Mt Canning, Mt Heber, Sir G. 
Warrender 1 and other gentlemen were present, when all expressed their 
fullest pleasure at Your Board of Trade. 

Yours, My Dear Sir, Very sincerely, 
Ric? WESTMACOTT. 


Note.—In January of the following year in reply to an invitation to dinner 
the sculptor writes : 


R. WESTMACOTT?2 to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


January 16th, 1826. 


Dear SIR, 

I find the only days we are engaged are the 17" and the 24th. We 
purpose going to the play, but have not yet taken places. So fix the 
most convenient day to Yourself, and Mt’ W— begs me to add she will 
have great pleasure in dining with you, 

I am, Dear Sir, very sincerely Yours, 
RicuH? WESTMACOTT. 


We found the 3 fragments I send, last night. 
Mrs Westmacott is impatient to see the Nymph, since my account of 
the compliment you have paid her. 


Note.—In 1824-5 (see Oct. 20, 1829, p. 382) Soane extended his Museum 
by bringing in the rear or stable portion of the adjacent house, No. 14 L.I.F., 
which he rebuilt. ‘This was the famous Hogarth Room, with its ingenious 
opening walls, as a means of obtaining a large wall surface in a confined 
space. The “ Nymph” is disclosed in a central prominent position on 
the opening of the innermost planes, an effect which, if it borders on the 
theatrical, never fails to astonish and please the spectator. The only other 
work by Westmacott in the Soane is the marble bust of Sir Wm. Chambers, 
R.A., presented to Sir John Soane in 1832, through W. J. Hiort and the 
officers of his Majesty’s Office of Works. The “3 fragments” may 
have been some portion of antique detail. 


1 Yohn Parker (of Saltram, Devon), rst Earl Morley, F.R.S. (1772-1840). 

Robert Dundas, 2nd Viscount Melville (1771-1851). 

Richard Noel Hill, 4th Baron Berwick (1744-1848). 

George Canning (1770-1827). Foreign Secretary 1822. Prime Minister 1827. 

Heber, the book collector (1783-1826). 

Rt. Hon. Sir Geo. Warrender, 4th Bart. (1782-1849). 

2 Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. (1775-1856). Sonofastatuary. Sent to Rome 
at the age of 18, where he became a pupil of Canova (1757-1822). He obtained 
the Gold Medal of St. Luke’s Academy. Returned in 1796 and married. A.R.A. 
1805, R.A. 1811. In 1827 he succeeded Flaxman as Professor of Sculpture. He 
was knighted in 1837 and made D.C.L. Oxon. Besides various monuments in 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey he was also responsible for the pediment sculp- 
ture of the British Museum. (See letter, page 280.) 
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PRINCE HOARE, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
AT BRIGHTON, April 11, 1825. 
My Dear Sir, 

It is said “ Better late than never,” the opportunity of a friend travelling 
to London enables me to thank you for your kind invitation to your 
splendid Museum, which I very cordially accepted in thought, would 
have with pleasure attended in person, if fifty miles had not been between 
us. I am glad that you made so proper a display of your intellectual 
wealth. May it benefit by its example! But why should we hope for 
too much speed in the progress of general refinement ? 

I hope your health is reinstated and I am, 

my dear Sir, Very truly, Yours and y obliged, 
P. Hoare. 


MR. SYMMONDS To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


PADDINGTON HOUSE, May 24th, 1825. 

Mr: Symmons presents his compliments to M? Soane and takes this 
early opportunity of thanking him, as he does most sincerely, for admis- 
sion to a view of his unique fine vase, and all the curiosities of his 
classic museum. No where have more curiosities been displayed by 
any private individual, or more truly calculated for the virtuoso’s perfect 
satisfaction. When Mr? Soane should happen to call in this distant part 
of the town, M? S. will be most happy to see him, just for the purpose 
of shaking him by the hand, and expressing the pleasure he derives from 
a continuance of their friendly intercourse, but as he really has nothing 
to show him at all calculated for his gratification, he does not wish it 
at Mr? Soane’s slightest inconvenience, but only as he might chance to 
visit this part of the town. 


EPISODE 32 
The Beotian Attack 


From Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, Vol. 2, January-April, Part 2. 
Octavo, London, 1824. 
THE SIXTH OR B@OTIAN ORDER OF ARCHITECTURE 
Preliminary. 

“'To the world’s loss Alexander’s destruction of Thebes has deprived 
us of some of the magnificent monuments of that great city. Vander von 
Bluggen in his chapter on Capitals (vide Editio Amstel, 15 vol. folio) proves 
the existence of a sixth order at Thebes, called the Beeotian. It is such a 
rare book that neither Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, nor Perrault, had any - 


? Probably the Cawdor Vase in the Dining Room of the Soane, unless he means 
the sarcophagus? (Previous reference to Symmonds, see page 311.) 
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knowledge of the subject, while the silence of Vitruvius is no doubt due 
to Roman jealousy. The Professor has revived the Bceotian Order, but, 
as he has not mentioned V. von Bluggen, it has been supposed to be his 
own invention and not a revival. 

“The true Beeotian Order has nothing in common with such absurd 
mistakes as copyists have made. It requires a complete devotion of the 
soul for its perfect comprehension : its faith must be kept entire ; it must 
stand alone.” 

The most robust of the pure Beotian Columns had not less than 25 
diameters. In this country the best public example is exhibited in the 
columns of the central portico of the pile of building in Regent Street, a 
part of which is distinguished as the Emporium of Messrs. Robins and Co., 
Auctioneers and Land Agents. 


Doctrines of the Beotian Style. 

(1) That the Utility of every building (not merely ornamental) may be 
sacrificed in any degree to further the architect’s views of making it a work 
of Fine Art. 

“This is exhibited by the Professor in his own private dwelling. Situated 
in the heart of London it might appear to ordinary minds (as it did to ours) 
essential to admit as much light and air into the interior as possible. But 
the Professor had to distinguish his house, and to give an instance of the 
Beeotian style, amidst the mass of unpretending buildings by which he 
was surrounded. He accomplished this, and gave an example of the rule 
in the boldest manner. He built a stone wall, from basement to roof, 
within three feet of his windows, leaving perforations, which indicated 
the existence, but denied the enjoyment, of one of the most gratifying 
scenes in the town. ‘The public could not understand the reason of this ; 
and the District Surveyor,” with a mistaken pity to the inhabitants, attempted 
to wrest the law to the removal of the wall. But the Professor, reposing 
with confidence on the authority of Vander von Bluggen, has preserved 
his wall and has recently decorated it with some of the Spolia opima of 
Westminster.” * The Professor, as an apartment for business, ‘‘ produced 
the Rotunda* and by this sacrifice of the convenient to the beautiful, 
effected a triumph for pure Art, in defiance of the lungs of stock-brokers, 
and the Babel-stunned ears of the Public.” 

“The Professor with the wand of a magician has called up the present 
Law Courts,’ not for the convenience “‘ but for a glorious and convincing 
illustration of this dogma of the Beeotian Style.” 

(2) That the preservation of buildings, which may be associated with 
the history and personages of past ages, is of inferior importance to their 
removal, for the purpose of substituting the purer examples of Beeotian Art. 

In the Painted Chamber at Westminster “the rights of Bceotian Art 


1'The only building in old Regent Street by Soane (1820-21). — 

2 Alluding to the law case Kinnaird v. Soane. (See E. 14, p. 181.) 

3 Four Gothic corbels attached to the piers between the windows of the facade 
of the House, which came from the niches in the North Front of Westminster 
Hall and are of the period of Richard II. Removed in the early restoration by 
Gayfere, the Abbey mason, under Hiort of the Office of Works. 

4 At the Bank of England, as first built, the Rotunda was the Stock Exchange. 
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could only be asserted by his covering the dingy walls with a coat of clean 
paper, and hiding for ever the deformity of sprawling saints by a vesture 
of decent whitewash.” 

(3) That the Professors of Boeotian Art be absolved from all obedience 
to the established authorities in Architecture, and be perfectly free to 
follow the Cadmean practice alone, as detailed by V. v. B. 

The Professor has in hand a great work, an edition of V.v. B., which will 
supersede all other books on architecture, and be a magnificent legacy to 
the world of art on his departure from this mortal scene, or from the aca- 
demic chair, whichsoever shall first happen: but that both and either of 
these events will be far, very far distant we sincerely and confidently hope, 
notwithstanding the bonus, which is promised to the world on their occur- 
rence—a book which will become the Manual of the student, and the Vade- 
Mecum of the Connoisseur, a book which shall constitute the ever-fruitful 
delicie of the aspiring disciple, but shall be “ bitter in the belly” of the 
professional book-worm, the life of Art and the death of Josiah Taylor : 
He, the great Palladian bibliophile, may bequeath to the confectioner’s 
all ‘‘ the rubbish of an ancient pile ’ saved from his conflagration : Priestley 
and Weale! may consider themselves fortunate if they barter all their 
stock for the copy-right, even of the first edition of Vander von Bluggen.” 

(4) That there is no relation whatever between the parts and the whole 
of the Beotian Order and style, nor between the parts themselves ; and 
that all notions of relative proportion are chimerical and absurd. ‘To take 
a single instance : whenever columns are accompanied by pilasters in the 
same design, the diameter of the one uniformly corresponds to that of the 
other, a practice which is considered an axiom in the art: not so in the 
Beotian. In this, the shackles of an ancient prejudice have been burst 
through, the column may be the diameter of a lady’s finger, and its pilaster 
have the breadth of a porter’s shoulder ; the column may be indicated by 
the Professor’s pencil, and the size of the pilaster rival that of his portfolio, 
vide Porticus Emporii Robinsis. 

Boeeotian art spurns prejudice (in the relation of capitals to shafts) and 
expands its capitals from the compactness of the ovolo to the distention 
of the umbrella, a circumstance at once characteristic and convenient. 
Again, the firmest supports of the arch have been supposed to be those 
which are usually denominated its piers, and which are placed immediately 
beneath the springing of the curve. The greatest triumph of Beotian 
science is to knock away these natural supports, and leave the arch miracu- 
lously suspended by the back, like the stuffed crocodile on the ceiling of 
a museum. ‘T'o show the safety of the practice, the Professor has adopted 
this in his own domicile ; * and over the Lawyers’ heads in the passage of 
the New Courts, he has suspended an infinite series of these ‘‘ fabricks,”— 
“baseless ” as their arguments, and interminable as their harangues. 

(5) That the beauty and merit of every architectural design are in exact 
proportion to the quantity and singularity of the ornament distributed 


1 The two chief architectural booksellers and publishers. 


* This is an unworthy attack on Soane’s self-sacrificing labours at the R.A. in 
his Lectures and magnificent diagrams. 
3 Ceiling of the Hogarth Room. 
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over it, and not to the adventitious qualities of convenience, propriety, 
proportion, and adaptation to its future uses. 

The merest student of Beeotian art . . . will refer with exultation to the 

long lines of altars, acroteria, and vases, which are arranged like the Street 
of the Tombs at Pompeii, on the summit of the Bank. 
_ We would refer to the King’s Entrance to the House of Lords. It 
far surpasses the Staircase and Saloon of Drury Lane Theatre: it is the 
true model of such a gallery as Aspasia would have built for the approach 
of her lovers to the mysterious beauties of her tiring room. 


To sum up. 

In the first place we would notice the immense field which it opens to 
invention. ‘There is no acquirement within the range of human know- 
ledge a learned Professor may not apply to the ornamental purposes of 
his Art. Is he a Geologist ? He dismisses the petty markings of the 
mason, and uses an interminable joint, which copies successfully the grand 
appearance of nature in the stratification of rocks. Is he a Botanist ? 
He may imitate his great prototype, Cadmus, in the adaptation of the 
toad-stool to the purposes of a column; and combine the form of every 
variety of plant, from the dandelion of England, to the aloe of America. 
Is he Conchologist ? He may fill his pediments with the products of the 
sea, or of the sand, from the cockle to the conch. Is he Astronomer ? 
His science will lead him to surmount his roofs with unglazed apertures, 
that he may coolly trace the course of the midnight stars. Is he Undertaker ? 
He will know the proper construction of Mausolea, and feel the just alti- 
tude of Sarcophagi, and supersede the use of iron coffins. Is he a Voyager ? 
He will know the value of a prosperous gale, and return with the “ Temple 
of the Winds ” in his portfolio. Is he an Optician? He will understand 
all the varieties of opaque and stained glass, and so apply their colours in a 
Court of Justice (for instance) as to shed the yellow hue of guilt on the 
face of a criminal, and the rosy tint of modesty on the face of a barrister. 
In fact ‘‘ all the sciences a true Boeotian knows ”’ (at least enough for his 
purpose) ; and he would shame the precepts of his master if he were idle 
in the display of that knowledge. ‘‘ His business must be to contract the 
true Gout de Travers; and to acquire a most happy, uncommon, and 
unaccountable way of (nlc 

We have thus developed, however penperiecdy, the great principles of 
the Bceotian Architecture ; and we have only now to call upon the nation 
to afford it that encouragement that it may raise this country to a superi- 
ority far above the lands of Ictinus and Palladio. 

A great deal of patronage has indeed been showered upon the great 
Professor and his disciples ; but that patronage is very inadequate to the 
establishment of the Cadmean science in its full glory. Why should it 
be employed in new buildings alone? Why is it not destined to super- 
sede, or at least change the face of, those hideous Gothic piles of England, 


1 Aspasia (fl. 432 B.C.), friend of Pericles and of the circle to which Callimachus 
and Ictinus, architects of the Parthenon, belonged. ‘This is a bad slip on the 
part of the critic. Probably Thais, or Rhodope, would have served his turn 
better, as we know less about them. 
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the monuments of a barbarous age? Why not at Windsor ?1 etc. Yes! 


“Under S ...e shall rise a new Whitehall, 
While Jones’ and Boyle’s united labours fall.” 


It is a maxim in morals, as well as in art, that 
“Envy will merit as its shade pursue.” 


This has been peculiarly the fortune of the great Bceotian Professor. 
Assailed on all sides by ignorance and timidity, he has still boldly kept on 
his career of glory, unmoved by the Brutum fulmen of this parliament- 
man’s oratory, or the perilous pop-gun of this pressgang-man’s ridicule. 
However, great as may be his philosophy, he is not exempted from all the 
emotions of inferior beings ; and he sometimes feels the “‘ venom of the 
shaft,’ when he would not shrink from “ the vigour of the bow.” In 
a moment when a tender melancholy was mingled with the conscious 
pride with which he looked upon his great progeny of architectural crea- 
tions, he produced the following sportive imitation of Gray’s a 
“Ode to Eton College.” 


jo 24 
ODE 
ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF DULWICH COLLEGE 


“* 7Eson (He, Soane) miratur, et olim 
Ante quater denos hunc se reminiscitur annos.” 


Ye vases five, ye antic towers, 
That crown the turnpike glade, 
Where Art, in dingy light adores 
Her Bourgeois’ ochrey shade ; 
And ye that from the bosky brow 
Of Sydenham, will th’ expanse 
below 
Of long suburban rides survey, 
Whose dusty paths, whose lanes 
among, 
Wander the cockney crowds along 
Their Sunday-sauntering way. 


Ah, sightless roof ! 
block ! 

Ah, Mausoleum grand ! 

Where late I lavished all my stock 

With bold and practis’d hand ; 

I see the fame that round ye flies, 

I hear the plaudits as they rise, 


Ah, Chimney- 


Ovid. 


As Art’s dull precepts scorning, 

My critic-hating soul they soothe, 

And speak of ‘Visions of my 
Youth,” 


Dreams of “‘ my early morning.” ? 


Say, Master Allen, hast thou seen 

The connoisseuring race, 

Breathless, amaz’d, on Dulwich- 
Green 

My lines of beauty trace ? 

Who foremost now delights to 
stop 

To look at “‘ God’s Gift’ picture 
shop : 

Is’t Nash, or Smirke, or Gwilt ? 

Do not the knowing loungers cry 

“My eye!” at my sarcophagi, 

And guess by whom ’twas built ? 


* Windsor Castle rebuilding was commencing at this time under Wyatville. 
Nash, Soane, and Smirke were consulted. 


2 Onginal note. 


See catalogue of the Academy, 1820. 


“* Architectural Visions 


of early fancy, in the gay morning of Youth, and Dreams in the evening of life,” 
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The roofs unsham’d by slate or 
tile, 

‘The brick with Portland dress’d, 

The stepless door, the scoréd wall, 

Pillars sans base or capital, 

And curious antiques ; 

The chimney groups that fright the 
sweeps, 

And acroteria fifty deep, 

And all thy mighty freaks. 


Let them, regardless of my doom, 

Pursue the glorious race, 

Nor fear the writing, spouting scum, 

Or in, or out of place. 

For see, how all around me wait 

The crows who watch an Artist’s 
fate— 

The printer’s devils ! baneful gang— 

Ah see, where still in ambush stand 

The dreadful miscellaneo-band, 

Grinning at every pang. 


May these the lawyer’s talons tear, 

The vultures of the mind, 

Twenty indictments ev’ry year, 

And fines that lurk behind !! 

Let them in Newgate pine their 
youth ! ! 

Let rivals witha rankling tooth, 


Eat thousands from their sale away ! ! 

May B n make their readers 
snore !!! 

And I and Nash, and hundreds more 

Curse them, ay, ev’ry day!!!! 


See e’en where saving Bankes ! doth 
rise 

Catching the Speaker’s eye, 

To make The Courts a sacrifice, 

A commony infamy : 

The stings of wit will Croker ? try ? 

Shall hard Sir Charles’s * alter’d eye, 

Mock the great plans 
prais’d ? 

Will Mackintosh * the work revile ? 

And pert Grey Bennett ® move a smile 

In scorn of what I’ve raised ? 


To each his sufferings—all great 
men, 

’Neath Envy still must groan ; 

Elmes ® for the beauties of his pen, 

I, for my works of stone ; 

We'll still buy puffs, though some- 
what tame, 

The House some day must rise, 

The Board of Works? yet pays its 
fees— 

No more—where ignorance is ease 

“Tis Folly to be wise.” 


We will add nothing to the force of this production but a Votive prayer : 


Lo! thy great empire Cadmus is restored : 
Rules fly before thy all-creating word ; 
Mighty Restorer, stretch thy teeming hand, 
And make a vast Beotia of the Land. 


Note.—SPEAKERS IN THE DEBATE COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 


March 2, 1824. 


OM—RH— 


Times Report, 


1 Bankes, M.P., Corfe Castle: “Strange and anomalous building ” 


(Soane’s new Entrance to the House of Lords). 


“The general taste of 


the new Law Courts was detestable, tho by a strange misnomer it had been 


called Grecian.”’ 


Bankes was a mischievous and interfering amateur (see History of the 


State Paper Office, 1831). 


Obtained his Committee on the New Law Courts 


he lately 


by a vote on March 24th (43 to 30) which led to the pulling down of Soane’s 
Palladian front, and its setting back, by which the plan of the court was 
spoilt. A newsham Gothic front, which Soane repudiated, was then erected. 
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2 Croker: ‘“ Execution of the work a national disgrace.” 

3 Sir Charles Long (afterwards Lord Farnborough): “ Allowed that the 
building was neither Grecian nor anything else.” 

4 Sir $. Mackintosh : ‘“ Law courts, if Grecian, of the Bewotian Order.” 
(This, the suggestion of a member sitting near him, evidently gave rise to 
the entire skit.) 

5 Henry Grey Bennett : Mr. Soane “an architect to avoid.” 

8 Elmes, James (see E. 11, p. 179): The following lines unfairly allude to 
paragraphs in defence of Soane published in Perry’s and Taylor’s news- 
papers. 

? Board of Works: The Office of Works, to which Nash, Soane and 
Smirke were “ attached architects.” They had a retaining fee of £500 a 
year and were allowed to practise. 


« 


Epitor’s NOTE 


If it can be regarded as certain that the substance and point of this 
amusing and able attack on Soane were really derived from Whitwell 
he must be accepted as a man gifted with an analytic temperament and 
also possessed of a certain native wit, whatever we may think of his moral 
character. 

The Artist has however the laugh of his critic, who is found out as 
lacking in artistic appreciation and discernment. His method is one 
which is fundamentally fatal to all works of art, and can be as easily 
misapplied, as was that of the Socratic dialogue, to produce a state of 
anarchy. Whitwell’s attack is based on the theory, developed during 
the Gothic revival, that medizval architecture is pure construction. 
A complete survey of any great style from start to finish dispels that 
illusion. There is more truth in the proposition that “ features once 
constructive tend to pass into decoration, and that the propriety of their 
use is the province of the artist.” 

The “ approximation-to-Nature ” in the case of Architecture seems in 
fact more clearly visible at the close of a style than at the start. As the 
Doric, Ionic and Corinthian Orders approximate most clearly to the 
qualities of the man, virgin, and matron, in their ultimate state of evolu- 
tion, so the Gothic interior in its last phase is nearest to the grove of 
trees, its vault to the spider’s web, and its screen work in carved wood 
to the blackthorn in winter, than at the commencement of the cycle. 
Whether however those cycles in art which are called styles are 
closed circles, incapable of further extension or not, seems quite indeter- 
minate. 

Soane’s whole career was a revolt against a closed canon for English 
Classic of the type of Sir Wm. Chambers’ travel instructions of 1774. 
He was also unable to accept, either the newer Grecian doctrine, to 
which Wm. Wilkins, for instance, would have given a positively divine 
origin, or the theories of reviving Gothic which Pugin was, some fifteen 
years later, to push to an extreme. 
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Soane’s remarkable position of independence, while it brought upon 
him attacks from all sides, is one to which naturally a particular interest 
attaches at the present time. Before however he can be claimed as a 
modernist the attitude of that school to the classic art to which Soane 
was devoted must first be determined. 

Whitwell’s lack of fine discrimination is most clearly shown in the 
4th and 5th indictments. 

If there is one thing really remarkable about Soane’s work, it is its 
extraordinary unity in itself. It is experienced every day with the masterly 
interiors of the Professor’s house. All classes of visitors experience the 
harmony of effect at the first sight, and descend afterwards to that class 
of criticism in detail which the extent of their previous knowledge, and 
outlook, suggests. Soane is an extraordinary master, precisely because 
he is, when he chooses, and while still preserving his unity of effect, 
so independent of all customary architectural details and ornaments. 
Whitwell was quite out of his depth, and shows that he had no real 
knowledge of the traditions of classic architecture, and their historic 
development, and, worst of all, no artistic perception to correct his 
mechanical partt-pris. 

Soane, unfortunately, was equally unappreciative of the quality of his 
critic, and failed to ignore the attack, as he could well have afforded 
to have done. He brought an action, with the hopeless idea of obtain- 
ing the author’s name, which the magazine naturally declined to give. 

It must always be borne in mind that to a man of Soane’s temperament 
these attacks were barbarous. His later opponents are no more to be 
regarded than boys who tie kettles to the tails of cats. Whitwell was 
simply trailing his coat, and Soane is only to be blamed, or pitied, for 
failing to see that, and to rate his critic accordingly. 

If Whitwell is to be identified with the Student who volunteered his 
services to Soane in 1813 (see page 143) his attack cannot be cleared 
of a personal bias. 


EPISODE 33 


Visit to Harrogate and the Operation for Cataract 
(December, 1824) 


Soane left London on Friday, October rst, and arrived at Harrogate on 
the Sunday. He took the baths for three weeks. Leaving for Man- 
chester on the 23rd, and visiting works on the way, he reached London 
again on the 30th. He seems to have been as active as usual up to 
November 11th, from which date until December 27th there is a gap in 
his Note Books. Evidently a crisis had now arisen with his eye trouble, 
and at the beginning of December one of them was successfully couched 
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for cataract. Mrs. Conduit, who had accompanied Soane to Harrogate 
and apparently spent a fortnight there, writes to him on October 2oth, 
as follows : 


MRS. CONDUIT to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., POST OFFICE, 
HARROGATE, YORKSHIRE 
Wednesday, Oct. 20%, 1824. 

I am happy to hear the time named for your return, my dearest Sir, 
for I think Harrogate must look very dreary; I can assure you L. I. 
Fields does in your absence, I was there yesterday, but did not see Mt 
Bailey,! he was at Chelsea. The painters had just finished the drawers 
etc, in the recess in the old picture room,” you will find them very useful. 
Mr? Mitchel 3 with two ladies call’d on Saturday to see the House, which 
I was sorry for, as it is seen to a disadvantage in its present undress’d 
state. I do not know of anything having occur’d worth relating, the 
newspapers, of course, you hear read every day,* but there is little in 
them to interest you. What a dreadful accident that has been at Man- 
chester,® when you are there (if you have time) you will no doubt enquire 
more particularly into the cause of it. Blackfriars Bridge ® has been for 
the last ten days impassable for carriages, it is being levelled previous 
to McAdamism.’ I hope it is doing under the superintendence of some 
professional man who knows what he is about, for they are digging up 
a road, which was as firm as a rock, at least 3 or 4 feet deep, it appears 
as if they would dig to the turn of the Arches. On Saturday I was at 
Westminster, they appear to be getting very forward with the Board of 
Trade,® the capitals are finished, and they were putting on the cornice. 
I hope you will be able to see it on your return, I am sure you will like 
it; I am told every one speaks of it in terms of admiration. The New 
Courts ® make but little show externally at present. I hope you will 
find every thing going on as you could wish at Fern Hill,!° and I will 
put up my prayers for a continuance of fine weather, and then I trust 
you will have a tolerable pleasant journey. 

I shall hope to hear from you again, my dear Sir, and on Saturday, 
the 30, to have the pleasure of seeing you well in L. I. Fields, and 
with every sentiment of friendship, , 

I am, dearest Sir, most affectionately Yours, 
S. Conpbulir. 

P.S. Eleanor’s ™ best love to you, and my kindest respects to M? 
Gandy ;!* should anything occur I will write to Market Drayton !* by 
Monday’s post. 


Nore to Lerrer, October 20, 1824 

1 Mr. Bailey (see page 384). 
2“ Old Picture Room.” Soane’s private office at the western end of . 
| the Museum, on the site of which now stands the present new Students’ 
Room. At the time this letter was written Soane was rebuilding No. 14, 
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L.I.F., the back, or stable portion, being constructed as an extension of 
the Museum ; this is the present Hogarth Room, with the Monk’s Parlour 
below it. The old “‘ Picture Room ”’ is illustrated in Pugin and Britton’s 
Public Buildings of London, 2 vols. 4to, 1825. (See letter, January 16th, 
MAG, 1h. Bits os Sy) 

3 Mr. Mitchel. The banker referred to in J. Soane Junr.’s letters of 
1818-19 from Italy (pp. 284-5). 

4 “ The newspapers you hear read.’ Soane was suffering from his eyes. 
(See letter December 4th, 1824, overleaf.) 

5 “ Dreadful accident at Manchester.” Probably the false report of a 
collapse of Barry’s church at Prestwich (1st stone laid August 3, 1822). 
Soon after the opening a rumour spread ‘‘ Strand church fallen, 300 killed 
and wounded.” (See Life of Sir C. Barry.) 

8 Blackfriars Bridge. The old stone bridge (1760-70) by Robert Mylne 
(1734-1811), since rebuilt. (See letter Sept. 2, 1835, J. S. to Henry Wood- 
thorpe, E. 49, p. 524.) 

? “© McAdamism.” John Loudon Macadam, Scotch magistrate (1756- 
1836). Published a Practical Essay on the Repair and Preservation of Public 
Roads, 1816. Employed toimprove Bristol Road, 1819. Granted £10,000 
by Parliament. Surveyor to Metropolitan Roads, 1827. 

8 “« Board of Trade.” Now the “ Treasury” in Whitehall. Begun by 
Soane, February, 1824, part completed October, 1825. (See Engraving 
in P. and B. Public Buildings of London, Vol. I, 1827. Plate dated 1826.) 
The building never was finished, and after Soane’s death was reconstructed 
entirely by Sir C. Barry, R.A. (1844-49). 

9 “ New Courts.” The Law Courts at Westminster, built by Sir John 
Soane on the western flank of Westminster Hall. Pulled down when the 
New Courts were built in the Strand. 

10 Fern Hill. Not in the list of Soane Works. (Purney Sillitoe’s 
house ?) 

11 Rleanor. NoraBrickenden? (See note to letter “‘ before May 1817,” 
page 246.) [There was another Eleanor (Thompson), a friend of Mrs. 
Conduit, and possibly a sister of Adéle (see E. 25, p. 329). 

12 Mr. Gandy (J. M. G., A.R.A.). Possibly with Soane on this visit 
as a companion ? 

13 Market Drayton. Pelwall House near M.D., designed by Soane 
for Purney Sillitoe, Esq., 1821. 


GEORGE BAILEY to J. LETHBRIDGE, ESQ., ARCHITECT, 
1 CHICHESTER PLACE, SOUTHERN-HAY, EXETER 
SIR I3 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 4 Decr 1824. 
’ 
A letter having been received from you by yesterday’s post, addressed 
to Mr? Soane, requesting to be informed of the probable expense which 
would be incurred by his visiting Exeter for the purpose of surveying 
and reporting his opinion on the proposed sites for the New Market, 
and to which you request an immediate answer, to prevent any disap- 
pointment on the subject, I beg to acquaint you that at present Mr 
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Soane is prevented attending to any business, from having within these 
few days undergone the operation of couching for a cataract in one of 
his eyes, and, altho he is assured of the most favorable result, his medical 
attendants consider it desirable that he should refrain as much as possible 
from business for about a month, after which time I trust he will be 
completely restored and have no doubt he will then have great pleasure 
in affording the information required by your letter. 
I am, Sir, Yours most obed!’, 


Grr: 


Note.—George Bailey (1792-1860), First Curator of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum, appointed by Sir John Soane under the Act of 1833 by his Will 
(May 11, 1833). G. B. entered Soane’s office 1806 as a pupil at a premium 
of 125 guineas; he remained with Soane until his master’s death on 
January 20, 1837. He acted as Joint Hon. Sec. of the R.I.B.A. in its 
early days. By their early list of members he was resident in Raymond’s 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, before his residence at the Soane. He edited the 
first Handbook from Soane’s Description and also contributed to T. L. 
Donaldson’s account of Sir John Soane in a paper read at the R.I.B.A. in 
1837 (and reprinted), the List of Works and Designs of his master. Appar- 
ently a man of imperturbable temperament, he was greatly attached to 
the memory of Soane and was universally liked and respected. Evidently 
of a modest and retiring character, very little is now known of him person- 
ally and no portrait appears to exist. (See p. xx.) 


FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A., To JOHN SOANE, R.A. 


BELGRAVE PLACE, 10 p.m., gt Dec. 1824. 
My Dear Sir, 

I was more gratified with the favourable account which Turner gave 
me of the success of the operation you had undergone, than I shall attempt 
to express, and, if I do the little man justice, I must say that he expressed 
his delight, not only by words but by action too. I regret that I cannot 
shake you by the hand. 

Although I believe that I am better, yet I have suffered more than 
ever this afternoon from the caustic and | am still smarting. 

You will have the enclosed } read to you and I hope you will approve, 
for I have been much at a loss for want of verbal communication with 
you, and I knew not till last night that even a letter would be allowed 
to reach you. 

I therefore decided it would be most proper to write in my own name, 
and leave room for you to have inserted that you had heard the contents 
of the annexed letter read, and that you subscribed to what was therein 
stated, and thereby leave nothing more for you to do than sign Your name, 


* No doubt some report on R.A. affairs, probably for the Annual Meeting on 
December 10. 
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in case you approved, for no man can expect you to do more in your 
present state—no, not even the R.A. 
The accounts from Mrs Chantrey continue favourable. On Sunday 
next it will be a month since I saw her. 
Very sincerely Yours, 
F. CHANTREY. 


EPISODE 34 


The Loss of Old Friends (Deaths of George Dance, Fohn 
Flaxman, Robert Fellowes and James Spiller) 


C. W. DANCE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
51 UPPER GOWER S!, Fan 14, 1825. 
My Dear Sir, 

I was about to write to you when my friend M? Poynder called and 
told me he had informed you of the melancholy event that has occurred 
to us. 

You will be glad to hear that my beloved father expired without the 
least apparent pain, and as quietly as if he was asleep. 

From the conversation M? Poynder tells me he had with you, I think 
you will be glad to hear that I have determined upon his being buried 
in St Paul’s. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, Yrs. very sincerely, 
C. W. DANce. 


Note.—This announcement of the death of Soane’s old master is followed 
by the invitation to the funeral. 


JAMES CARTER To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


51 MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 18 Fany 1825. 
Sir, 

The favor of your company is requested to attend the Funeral of 
George Dance Esq® from his late dwelling, N° 51 Upper Gower Street, 
Bedford Square, on Saturday Morning at 10 Oclock to S* Paul’s. 

I am, Sir, Your Obed* Serv‘, 
JAMES CARTER. 

P.S. A Mourning Coach will call if you wish it,in due time, by your 

stating it in your reply. Private carriages follow the procession. 


Note.—A further letter from C. W. Dance of March 31, 1836, is given 
here, as it is of great interest in relation to the books and drawings by G. 


Dance, R.A., which are in the Soane Museum. The Dance Cabinet, 


which stands on a base of characteristic Soanic design, contains the original 
drawings of Newgate and other works, and is thus inscribed, “‘ This Cabinet 
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enshrines a Collection of Architectural Designs and Drawings of the late 
George Dance, Esq., R.A., and another by his pupil, the Founder of the 
Soane Museum.” There is no mention of this cabinet in the 1835 Des- 
cription of the House, showing that it was one of Soane’s last acquisitions, 
and the base which he designed for it is probably his last work. 


C. W. DANCE to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


UNITED SERVICE CLUB, March 31t, 1836. 
My Dear Sir JOHN, 

As you were so kind as to say you would mention my house ? and that 
you w! look at it yourself I send you the particulars with a Card to View. 
I have examined all my dear Father’s Drawings, which are very voluminous 
and in high preservation. ‘The Architectural Library is also a very excel- 
lent one. Were I not very much reduced in my finances I sh? have 
felt inclined to follow Your noble example by presenting this (I think I 
may say) very valuable collection to be deposited in your National Gallery, 
but having four sons to educate and bring up (besides three daughters), 
having just paid for a commission for the eldest, having at least £1,000 
to pay for my second son’s education at College during the next 3 or 4 
Years (he is to be confirmed today at the Chapel Royal by the Bishop 
of London), and having two younger ones, the youngest indeed only a 
baby of six months old—,I sh@ be neither doing my duty to myself nor 
to them, if I were to part with this, my dear father’s collection, without 
a very handsome consideration. It must be a fancied value I know, 
like Pictures. But it is in my eyes a considerable one, and if it appears 
so to you, nothing w@ give me so much pleasure as to hand them over 
to you to deposit in Your Museum, which wé be alike honorable to the 
memory of my excellent father, and the good feeling of that pupil who 
never forgets to speak of his early Master in terms of praise and gratitude. 

I have had several applications about my house, Lady Douglas is 
going down to look at it today, two applications were made last week, 
and I hope I shall get a ‘Tenant very soon. I shall go down on saturday 
morning myself and remain till tuesday next. If you like to come down 
on monday or tuesday I will show you everything. You cannot see the 
drawings if I am not there, as I never leave them open. If they do not 
realize to me a sum of importance for the education of my children, 
I shall seriously think of bringing up one of my younger boys to his 
grandfather’s profession and shall consider his drawings and library as 
the handsomest legacy I can leave him. 

You will be glad to hear the King has most graciously been pleased 
to appoint my eldest son George to one of our finest Regiments, the 715t, 
I remain, my dear Sir John, Yrs very sincerely, 

C. W. Dance. 
? Hertsbourne, Manor Place, Bushey, Herts, about 12 miles from London. 


An estate of about 200 acres. House, 4 reception rooms and about 12 bedrooms. 
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ite Col. Durrant. April 1836. 


Sir Charles Dance, K.H. 
Hertsbourne Manor Place 
Bushey Heath 


Admit Sir John Soane to view 
the House and Grounds. 


beyond Stanmore. C. W. Dance. 


FACE AND BACK OF ENCLOSED CARD. 


Note.—He writes again, April 6, from Hertsbourne: ‘‘I should like 
you to have seen this place. I have Your old friends the views taken by 
my father of the Temple of Tivoli, etc., etc., hanging up in nice order in 
my study.” Eventually Soane went there, and he gave £500, an extremely 
handsome price, for the Dance Cabinet of drawings. Sir Charles’s idea 
as to their value and possible use to his son must have secretly amused 
Sir John Soane. 


H. HOWARD, R.A., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 7h February 1825. 


Dear Sir, 
I have the pleasure to acquaint you that You have been appointed, 


—— 


by the unanimous voice of the President and Council, Trustee of the ~ 


Academy Funds in the room of the late George Dance Esq: and that 
they will in consequence be transferred accordingly as soon as possible. 
I remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
HY Howarp, R.A. etc. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., roH. HOWARD,ESQ., R.A., ROYAL ACADEMY 
Ls Lebo, TOTP CD. Tels, 
Dear Sir, 

I have rec®4 the favor of your letter of 7 Feb stating that the President 
and Council have appointed me ‘Trustee of the Academic Fund in the 
room of my much lamented friend M* Dance :—you will be pleased to 
express my best acknowledgements to the President and Council for the 
honor conferred on me the duties of which I shall be most happy to 
fulfil when called upon for that purpose. 

I am, Dear Sir, with every sentiment of regard, 

most truly Yours, 
(Endorsed on back : Letter from M? Howard and answer to the same.) 


DeaTH OF JOHN FLAxMAN, R.A. 

Following on this loss of his old master came in December, 1826, the 
death of John Flaxman, R.A., another of the older R.A. members who 
had been so long associated with Sir John Soane. 

The first letter refers to the two fine medallion portraits of himself 
and Mrs. Flaxman given by him to the Museum. 
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JOHN FLAXMAN To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


BUCKINGHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, 224 of August 1826. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to You for the kind present of a fine melon 
etc., which I should have acknowledged sooner if I had been in town . . . 
It was my intention to have sent the little plaster medallions! framed, 
but I could procure no frames at that time, I have since been fortunate 
enough to obtain them and, as the casts by this means are better secured 
against dust and injury, I will beg the favor of You to accept them as 
they were originally intended for You. 

I have the honor to remain, Dear Sir, Your much obliged, 

JOHN FLAXMAN. 


Note.—The original is in large schoolboy-like writing, shaky in forma- 
tion of characters. No earlier letters to Soane seem to have survived. 


JOHN FLAXMAN To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


BUCKINGHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, August 24th, 1826. 
My Dear Sir, 

You gratify me much by the very kind manner in which you have 
accepted the portraits, and I only regret the more that the trifling promise 
remained so long unfulfilled by circumstances over which I had no control. 

My Sisters and myself thank you cordially for your kind invitation, 
and, if convenient to you, we will dine with you on Saturday, and we 
shall be happy if you will take your dinner with us either before you 
leave town or after your return from Bath. 

I remain, My Dear Sir, with great respect, Your much obliged, 

JoHN FLAxMAN.? 


Allan Cunningham gives the following account of Flaxman’s death: 

“Saturday December 2"4 (1826) the great sculptor was well and cheer- 
ful ; next day he went to church—felt himself suddenly affected with cold 
—refused all medicine—went to bed, and when he rose on Monday assured 
his sister that he was well enough to receive Mr. Soane, Mr. Robinson, 
and part of the family of Mr. 'Tulk, whom he had invited to dinner. When 
these guests came they were touched with the change in his looks ; but 
he assumed cheerfulness, presided at table, tasted wine with the ladies, 
said something pleasing to all, and they went away without any appre- 
hension that they were to see him no more. An inflammation of the lungs 


1 Portraits of himself and Mrs. Flaxman on the staircase of the Soane Museum, 
* Fohn Flaxman. Born 1755, was two years younger than Soane. Mrs. Flax- 
man, Mrs, Soane’s friend, died in 1820. He had married in 1782, two years 
before Soane. Flaxman at the time of his death was engaged on the exterior 
sculpture for Nash’s Buckingham Palace. Some account of him and his works - 


will be found in English 18th Century Sculpture in the Soane Museum (S.M. 
Publication, No. 7). 
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was the result of the cold which affected him on Sunday. The disorder 
spread with fatal rapidity ; he refused to go to bed, saying ‘ When I lie 
down I cannot breathe,’ and sat in a cushioned chair, attended by his 
sister and by the sister of his wife (Maria Denman). All attempts to 
arrest the deadly malady were in vain, and on Thursday morning, December 
7'h, 1826, he passed without a struggle, from a world of which he had long 
been the ornament. His body was accompanied to the churchyard of 
St. Giles in the Fields, by the President and Council of the Royal Academy, 
on the 15'? of December. The inscription on the tomb is as follows : 
‘Fohn Flaxman, R.A.P.S., whose mortal life was a constant preparation 
for a blessed immortality: his angelic spirit returned to the Divine Giver 
on the 7'" of December 1826, in the seventy-second Year of his age.’ ”’ 


THe DeEatH oF ROBERT FELLOWES 


In a little over two years (April, 1829) Soane must have felt even more 
the death at the age of 87 of his early friend Robert Fellowes, whose 
letters to Soane are always full of sympathetic understanding. (15t 


letter, EA, p.. 53.) 


ROBERT FELLOWES, ESQ., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


SHOTTISHAM, May 4th, 1826. 
My Dear Sir, 

As my youngest son is going to London, I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of enquiring after Your health, and of sending you two guineas 
for the rent of your Norwich cottage to Mich® last. I have not been 
in London since I call’d on You, and I suppose I shall never be there 
again, and unless I am, I fear, we shall never meet again in this world, 
as I cannot flatter myself with the pleasure of your company here, tho 
I may sincerely wish it. I hope your eyesight is better, and that Your 
general health is good—as to my own, I must call it good, but my eye- 
sight and hearing have grown gradually worse, particularly the first, 
so that now I cannot read a newspaper or any small print, except for a 
very short time in the middle of the day, but at 84 I must not com- 
plain, but on the contrary I have every reason to be thankful to the 
greatest and best of Beings for all his mercies. 

With every good wish for You and Yours, 

Believe me, My dear Sir, Very faithfully and sincerely Y's, 
ROBERT FELLOWES. 


Over leaf : 
I have read Your two letters to Mr Gurney.!. They please me, they 
are concise, temperate, satisfactory and decisive. You have been ill used. 


1 Hudson Gurney, M.P. (1774-1864). Probably letters in the newspapers. 
They are not given in Soane’s Law Courts, as Gurney wrote to Soane objecting 
to their publication. See Bicknell’s letter May 29, 1826 (pp. 449-50). 
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R. FELLOWES, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., HOLBORN ROW, 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


SHOTTISHAM, March 21st, 1827. 


My Dear Sir, 

I was so alarmed at not receiving an answer to my letter, well knowing 
your exactness, that I desired my daughter, who was then writing to 
Mrs Fellowes, to enquire of her abt you, and she kindly sent her son to 
make the enquiry. I lament very sincerely the account you give of 
yourself, but it is our duty to submit without complaint to the Dispen- 
sations of Providence. I am very nearly in your situation, not being 
able to attend to any thing in dark weather, and in the clearest day but 
for a very short time. I cannot see to read a letter or newspaper of any 
sort, and scarce any printed book. Add to this that I cannot hear a word 
of what passes in compY, so that I am shut out of all society, except of 
a single person, but I dare not complain, as I owe so many blessings to 
the Almighty. I well know what you will feel on giving up yt profes- 
sional business, but yet I cannot but recommend you to do so. I would 
wish you to retire to the society of your family and friends, to enjoy 
the Otium cum Dignitate. ‘Tho’ you will certainly be deprived of many 
of y™ present enjoyments, yet you will get rid of much uneasiness. Upon 
the whole I think you will be more happy at getting rid of the cares and 
vexation of y? profession than unhappy at throwing them off. You will 
have more opportunities of enjoying the society of y™ friends, which will 
be a great comfort. I feel severely one of the greatest misfortunes that 
attend my very advanced age, I mean the loss of nearly all my old 
friends. I know only two in this large county that I was acquainted 
with at college, and I have lost four out of six daughters—but I will not 
dwell on these gloomy subjects, but will hope, when you have retired 
from y" profession, I shall be alive to see you here. I send you £2. 2. 
the rent of y™ cottage to Mich§ last ; let me recommend you to sell this 
trifle, when I die the expense of looking after it will eat up all the rent, 
and give you nothing but trouble. Write to Ald® Patteson’s son to sell 
it for you. You can never expect to vote for it, all things are likely to 
be quiet at Norw?. 

Don’t give yourself the trouble to answer this lett™, which my eyes 
oblige me to conclude, with my most sincere and hearty thanks for all 
y? kindness to me and my assurance that I am, 

my D? Sir, most faithfully Y's, 
Ro? FELLOWES. 


Endorsed: “1827, March 21. R. Fellowes Esq. The last letter: 
I had from this old and respected friend.” (See pp. 53-64, 200, and 
18t date in S.N.B21784,) 
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JOHN FELLOWES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
SHOTTISHAM PARSONAGE, April 16, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

You will probably have heard through the usual sources of informa- 
tion of the death of my late father, who continued to entertain the greatest 
regard and friendship for you to the last, and I am sure it will be very 
gratifying to you to learn that he terminated his long life in the most 
tranquil state. In his Will he has requested your acceptance of five 
guineas for a ring,and as soon as circumstances will permit, I will take 
care that it shall be remitted to you, 

and I remain, Dear Sir, Yrs very faithfully, 
JOHN FELLOWES. 


‘THE DEATH OF JAMES SPILLER 


At the same time as this loss of one of the friends of Soane’s early 
days, came the death of the unhappy Surveyor-Architect, James Spiller. 
Soane had ceased for some years to see him, worn out by his peevishness 
and melancholy. Spiller may have invoked the aid of Austwick, who 
writes as follows : 


L, AUSTWICK To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


READING, 18¢ February 1829. 
Born in 1753. Aged 76. 
My Lone Lost FRIEnp, 

Atonement for misconduct (notwithstanding your injunction) I have 
never lost sight of. . . . Shall I add to it by introducing a most painful 
subject. 

You cannot be unacquainted with poor Spiller’s distressed, deep dis- 
tressed situation ; nothing but that high minded independent disposition 
We know him possessed off, can surely preserve his senses under the 
afflictions of his bodily infirmities. From the time I became Acquainted 
with him—the warm Expressions of regard and esteem I have always 
heard from him—for Yourself and family—and well Knowing the in- 
timacy subsisting between you, it was with grief I heard a coolness 
had recently taken place between you—I lament this most Cordially. 
This, My Dear Sir, is the moment to hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Go, My Good Sir, to N° 32,! take your old friend by the hand. 
Let the past be forgot. Pour the balm of comfort into the wounded 
breast, and, my life for it, whatever condescensions do take place the 
humblest will be happiest—nor will you either be more happy than— 

My honour’d friend, Your attached and humble servant, 
L,. AUSTWICK. 
Please to turn over, 


1 Guildford Street. 
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P.S. I pledge my honour no one on earth knows of my presumption 
with you, nor has the slightest suggestion been even hinted, so that if I 
should not be favored with a line allis oblivion. I contemplate him-self— 
Deaf, enfeebled by every ill as to prevent his availing himself of the 
duties of his profession. His brother—Helpless without the power if 


he had the means. 

A niece equally afflicted by consumptive habit and more needing 
support than either. As to our poor friend, I know no more of his 
circumstances than if I had never known him. 


L. 1. F., ¥ Feb. (4620). 
Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with your letter. I have known Mr? Spiller upwards 
of thirty years, during that time I had many transactions with him,— 
my opinion and yours are very different on the subject in your letter. 
The acquaintance has ceased for several years past and I have no desire 
to renew it, 

I am, dear Sir, truly Y™, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—Very likely the above reply was merely sketched out, but never 
sent. (See letter of April 23, 1829, which follows.) 

James Spiller was a man of a very difficult temper, possibly due to his 
persistent bad health. He fell out with his clients on very slight provoca- 
tion, as with Colonel Horner of Mells Park, where Soane was brought in 
to complete the work which Spiller had thrown up. Soane, who seems 
to have been impressed by Spiller’s literary ability, gave him a good deal of 
surveying and supervisory work under himself, as in the case of the National 
Churches in 1818-25. 

Apparently the last letter had been one of March 30, 1825. In this 
Spiller complains that his hearing is no better, and his health precarious. 
He wants to cancel pecuniary obligations by work done in connection 
with the two churches. He returns thanks for a card of invitation to the 
House. Following on this there seems to be a gap of four years. 

On the back of a letter to Lord Farnborough of January 9, 1829, is a 
draft memorandum as follows. ‘‘ It being within the knowledge of the 
Author of this work (Civil Architecture ?) that Mr. Spiller has occasionally 
contributed his mite to prevent the degradation of Architecture from (that 
circumstance ?) this volume is sent to him from the Author. 19 January 
1829.” 

From the following letter this gift was apparently not acknowledged 
by Spiller until April 23rd, and it will be seen that Austwick’s letter is 
dated February rst. 


MR. SPILLER to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
GUILDFORD sT., April 234, 1829. 
I feel obliged by your sending me your work of Civil Architecte, 
which I should at all times have felt—but if your recollection of me 
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should prove an indication that I may see you again, it will be the more 
welcome. I am unable to leave my room owing to long and extreme 
ill health and am not about till eleven. We ought to meet, we ought to 
part in peace, but, if you give me this satisfaction, it should not be delayed. 

Endorsed by Soane: “1829. 23% April. From Mr? Spiller, last letter, 
he died on the =” (a few days after). 


Note.—Following on Spiller’s death, in the years 1829 and 30, Soane 
interested himself on behalf of Miss Spiller, his daughter, or perhaps niece, 
who returns her most grateful thanks. Soanealso asked George Basevi, his 
old pupil, to attend to the affairs of the house in which she had an interest. 

Spiller was a very depressing correspondent, and had been practically 
deaf, as well as consumptive, for many years. Soane in his own poor 
condition of nerves and health felt, the Editor thinks, unequal to an inter- 
view which would arouse many past associations, and frequent divergences. 

1829. “‘ June 8, Write to Miss Spiller. 1ot®, Miss Spiller to tea. 
June 30', See Mr Helps about Miss Spiller’s letter. Office to pay 
balance from Mr Spiller’s salary to the time of his death, and to pay balance 
to Miss S. when she has administered’ (S.N.B.). 

Mr. John Helps, Secretary of the Westminster Fire Office, in the Strand, 
was a friend of Soane’s. (E. 44, p. 496.) 


EPISODE 35 


Youth and Age. G. Wightwick as Amanuensis, 1826-27 


GEORGE WIGHTWICK to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


(Endorsed on back by Soane : “ written I believe in 1827.) (Probable 
date April 11, 1827—Editor’s note.) 
Sir, 

At the end of three months ! I am unable to say that I have rendered 
You any service, or produced other effect than that of giving you continual, 
I may say zcessant, cause for anger. 

You will, I hope, receive my most earnest thanks for your kind inten- 
tions, accompanied by my regret that, unable to bear those censures, 
which I very probably deserve, I am compelled to resign the situation 
I have had the honour to hold in your office. 

Earnestly wishing you health and happiness, I take my leave. 

Your obliged and obedient sert 
Gro WIGHTWICK. 


Note——This temperamental letter, written in the house in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and left for Soane to read, as described below, introduces an 
episode of considerable interest and importance for this period (1826-27). 


1 Query 8 months, September, 1826, to April, 1827. 
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George Wightwick (1802-72) was the only son of a country gentleman, 
having an estate at Albrighton, Shropshire, who had married Anna 
Maria Taylor, grandchild of Thomas Mortimer, author of A History of 
England. The father sold this property and moved to Alyn-Bank, near 
Mold, Flintshire, where George was born August 26, 1802. His father 
was accidentally drowned in 1811. In August, 1815, his mother married 
C. Damant, who was good to the orphan boy. Two years previously 
George had been at the Wolverhampton Grammar School, but the family 
now came to London, and he was sent to Lord’s School at Tooting. 
In 1817 he was articled to Edward Lapidge (1793-1860), architect, who, 
as County Surveyor for Surrey, built Kingston Bridge, 1825-8. After 
his articles, in 1823, George being unsuccessful in obtaining admission 
to the R.A. Schools seems to have obtained some desultory work of a 
topographical character, and to have been engaged by J. Britton on 
drawings of Covent Garden Theatre and parts of the Bank for publica- 
tion. In 1825-6, his step-father having given him a sum of f{100, 
George travelled to Italy where he studied more particularly at Rome. 
He displayed much industry, and his future publications were based 
on the drawings made at this time. Some of these original drawings 
are now in the R.I.B.A. library. After his return he applied for an 
engagement to Sir John Soane, which seems to have covered a period of 
about eight months. It resulted in the following interesting sketch of the 
veteran architect during the last half of 1826 and the early part of 1827, 
a critical phase in his long career. 

The reader will by now be very much better acquainted with Soane 
than was possible for any young man born in the roth century and fifty 
years younger than his master, and can correct the surmises and im- 
pressions of youth, which however, on the whole, are remarkably fair and 
\jjust. This written account is of course the revised opinion of Wightwick 
in later life (1852) and not an exact record of the moment (1827). The 
curious feature is that the actual dates and period of his stay with Soane 
are involved in hopeless contradictions. ‘The ‘three months ” of his 
letter cannot be reconciled with his actual engagement for September, 
1826, and the fact that he must have written this letter about April 11, 
1827. ‘The only solution, if three months is accepted, is that it had been 
an on-and-off engagement, i.e. that he spent September, 1826, in Bath 
with Soane, a second month at Chelsea (Jan—Feb.), and a third month 
(April, 1827) in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Otherwise we must assume, as 
appears more probable, that Wightwick in his rage wrote three in place 
of eight. As Wightwick was not a regular member of the office staff 


1 Started August, 1825, from Plymouth via London, Paris, Genoa to Rome ? 
Left Rome March 1, 1826, via Loretto, Ancona, Bologna, Venice, Vicenza, Milan, 
Switzerland. Returned to Plymouth summer 1826, and then came up again to 


London in July or August (see his letter August 18 to Soane, page 396). The 
dates cannot be reconciled in any detail. 
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his name does not appear in the Office Day Book. Soane’s Note Books 
at this period, owing to bad eyesight, are often blank. The year 1827, 
for instance, only begins on Saturday, February 24. Two letters from 
Doctor Pennington, which follow, are interesting and serve to give 
approximately the period of Soane’s stay in September 1826 at Bath. 
Thus on the 5th the doctor writes to say that he is glad to hear that 
Soane has stood the journey to Bath well, and that he is to drink the 
waters, adding 20 drops of sal volatile if necessary. He doubts if Mrs. 
Conduit will be able as yet to join Soane at Bath. On September 14th 
he writes again as follows: 


My Dear Sir, 

Not having heard from you I really feel anxious to know how you are 
going and more particularly as some of your good natured friends, who 
are looking for loaves and fishes, declare you are much worse. I have 
ventured to contradict this, as I am sure I should have known it, if it 
had been so. I beg you will not give yourself the trouble to write but 
let Beynon 1 send me word. I had a letter yesterday from Mrs. Conduit, 
she is much better. I have told her what to do as I am determined she 
shall have no excuse. 

With every feeling of sincere esteem, Yours most truly, 

R. R. PENNINGTON. 


There is one more letter, which gives the approximate date of Soane’s 
leaving Bath, as his doctor writes on October roth: ‘“ I am glad to find 
you have left Bath better. My reason for troubling you is merely to say, 
if you are gaining strength, continue as long as you can in the country.” 

On leaving Bath Soane went to visit work in hand at Pell Wall, Market 
Drayton, and probably to some other places as well. He then returned 
to Chelsea, and Wightwick joined him there, subsequently proceeding 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, possibly after Christmas. 


GEORGE WIGHTWICK’S RECOLLECTIONS OF SOANE IN 1826-27 ee 


Of the many London architects who might be supposed to have em- 
ployment for an additional hand, there was one to whom I had not yet 
applied ; * for his reported eccentricity of mind and irritability of temper 
occasioned me to reserve him as the desperate ultimatum of forlorn 
hope. I had once looked upon his person, and bore in mind no very 
decided impression of its loveliness. I had again and again contemplated 
that person’s dwelling place, a very odd shell,—denoting the abode of 
a very “odd fish.” The most unobservant passenger could not traverse 


1 Soane’s servant Joseph. 

2 It would appear that during his twelve years in London (1815-27) G. W. had 
come in contact with Smirke, and also Nash. As to the latter he remarks very 
truly that Pennethorne should have been over Nash, instead of vice-versa. Smirke 
he seems to have found heavy and dull beyond words. 
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the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, without having his attention 
positively “arrested ” by the strange fagade of the house, occupying 
about the centre of the range : while the most informed observer, con- 
versant with all the architectural varieties of the world, from the age of 
Pharaoh to that of Palladio, would stop to exclaim, “‘ here’s something 
original at all events !”” He would remark that, although queer, the thing 
is unvulgar ; eccentric, but not inelegant; fantastical, but refined. 
Museum-like in its nondescript character, and in its miscellaneous and 
fragmental appendages. Its Gothic bits, Greek caryatides, and Italian 
balustrades, mingle with Oriental forms and details, the disposition of 
which manifest a singular union of niggardly simplicity with gratuitous 
ornament. But still more extraordinary than the extern is the interior 
of this Museo Curtosissimo. 

It is, unquestionably, the most unique and costly toy that the matured 
man-baby ever played withal ; and doubtless much within it is of high 
quality, great value, and deep interest : but there is a positive sense of 
suffocation in the plethoric compendiousness, which distends its little 
body to the utmost endurance of its skin, and leaves scarcely any free 
way for the circulation of observance. The main sitting-rooms are 
reasonably roomy, but all besides is decidedly hostile to the idea of that 
practical freedom, signified by the asserted space necessary to those who 
are given to the swinging of cats. Never was there, before, such a con- 
glomerate of vast ideas in little. Domes, arches, pendentives, columned 
labyrinths, monastic retreats, cunning contrivances, and magic effects, 
up views, down views, and through views, bewildering narrow passages, 
seductive corners, silent recesses, and little lobbies like humane man- 
traps. Such are the features which perplexingly address the visitor, 
and leave his countenance with an equivocal expression between wondering 
admiration and smiling forbearance. 

Few of my London readers need be told that I have been just des- 
cribing the general characteristics of the house of the late Sir John, 
then plain Mr. Soane . . . the one remaining architect to whom I had 
now resolved to make application for employment. 

I penned a letter. My hand-writing was then the very reverse of my- 
self, handsome, clear, and manly. I took care, too, to express myself 
with not less brevity than respect, and with all the literary precision 
of which I was capable. It took at once. A note was sent by one of 
his clerks, saying that Mr. Soane would see me at an appointed time. 

Note.—Fortunately the letter has been preserved ; it is as follows : 


GEORGE WIGHTWICK to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
LONDON, August 18th, 1826. 
Sir, 
Among the engrossing urgencies of business, it is most probable that 
my name has long escaped your memory, and, though I now address 
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you not entirely without introduction, I have to apologize for what I 
fear may be construed into an unbecoming intrusiveness. 

It is now some eighteen months back since Mr? Britton kindly men- 
tioned me to you, and procured me the employment of making drawings 
of the Bank and Redemption office,! with which you expressed yourself 
satisfied, and gave me some hopes of allowing me a temporary situation 
in your office. I was, however, disappointed, and alike unsuccessful 
in my subsequent applications to other professional gentlemen. 

Since then I have made a ten months’ tour in Italy,? where I have 
studied earnestly to improve my taste, and am now on my return destitute 
of means to employ any ability which, as an Architect, I may possess. 
Would you be kind enough to look at my portfolio, and to allow me the 
honor of an interview, I might, perhaps, interest you in my favor. I 
know, Sir, that my claims upon your patronage must be secondary to 
those of many, who have been brought forward in your office, or who have 
long served in it; but this, however it may preclude the possibility of 
your assisting me, does not I hope deny me the right of asking your help. 
We are in early life the creatures of dependence, and when young men 
cannot procure by friendly intercession the notice of their professional 
superiors, they must, with apologies for their boldness, push onward 
themselves. You will readily conceive that, at the age of twenty-four, 
I am anxious to get on in the world, and could you, Sir, but give me a 
temporary or occasional employ in your office you would do me no less 
an honor than a service. . 

Mr? Britton will speak for my attention and ability, and I can refer 
you to Sir William Beechey, the intimate friend of my mother and family, 
as a testimony to my respectability. 

I will take the liberty of calling again to speak, or to be informed when 
I may speak to you. 

With all due respect, 

I have the honor to be, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
Gero: WIGHTWICK. 


Wightwick continues his account, saying : 

Of course I was at his door punctually with the arrived hour. I was 
told by the direction on the plate to “ knock and ring ”’; but a romantic 
humility subdued me, and I rang only. A man-servant admitted me and 
took my card. In a few minutes he beckoned me forward, and I entered 
the breakfast room,’ where the renowned veteran was seated. He looked 
up at me through his spectacles, and not apparently with any very con- 
firmed notion of what he saw, and I therefore ventured to intimate that 


1 Probably for Pugin and Britton’s Public Buildings of London. (See page 317.) 
2 August, 1825, to June, 1826. 
3'The famous domed breakfast parlour of the Soane. 
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I was W.——-; the expression of his face, however, as he held up my 
card, seemed clearly to say, “ Thank ye for nothing: this bit of paste- 
board tells me as much.” 

“To whom were you articled ?”’ he enquired. “To Mr. Lapidge,” 
I replied : continuing, “he is not, I believe, very well known, but . . .” 
“Thank ye,” said my questioner, with curt interruption, “ I'll not trouble 
you any further on that point, thank ye.” It must be understood that 
these “ thank ye’s ” were uttered in the mildest tones of mock obligation 
and subdued impatience. ‘‘ How long were you in Italy?” “ Not 
above nine months in Jtaly, Sir ; but I was sometime in France and . . .” 
“There, that’ll do, thank ye. I haven’t time to hear all the history of 
your travels just now. What have you there?” “ My portfolio of 
Italian sketches, Sir.” “‘ Let me see.” I opened the portfolio, and my 
view of the Pantheon was before him! ‘“ Ah! all very fine. Are the 
interspaces between the columns all alike?! “ I’m not quite sure, sir ; 
but I believe ...” ‘‘ No; now don’t say you ‘believe,’ because I 
see you don’t know. There,” he continued, pointing to a sketch (and 
rather a rough one) by poor Gandy; “can you do as well as that?” 
I said nothing ; for, with every deference to Mr. Gandy’s vastly superior 
power, I could have done as well as “ that.” ‘‘ Ah! You think you can, 
I see. I think you can’t.”? I closed the portfolio, and began to think 
of walking off. ‘‘ Don’t close your portfolio.” I opened it again with 
a sigh ; and I fear my weakness was guilty of a tear. He observed some- 
thing, however, in my manner ; and, looking me steadfastly in the face, 
said—‘‘ Oh !_ you’ve feelings, have you ? ”—‘‘ Indeed, I fear I have, 
Sir.”’—“ Poor devil! then I pity you; that’s all I can say. There; sit 
down. I see you’ve been industrious. Can you speak French ? ”— 
“ Indifferently, Sir.”—‘‘ Can you read it ? ’—‘ Better than I speak it, 
Sir.”—‘ Read me that passage,” said he, handing me a volume of Gil 
Blas, and pointing to a particular paragraph. I read a few lines, when 
he stopped me, adding, “ that will do.” Then putting an encouraging 
tone of kindness into his words, he continued, “ I like the letter you sent 
me. It was simple, and well expressed ; and I think you may be of some 
service to me.” At this moment, a song to a guitar accompaniment was 
heard in the street. ‘‘ Fond of music ? ”—‘ Very, Sir.”’—‘* Understand 
Italian ? *—‘* About as much as French, Sir.”—‘‘ Ah! and you sing to 
the guitar, I suppose ? ’—“ A little, Sir.”—‘‘ Well, I’ve no objection to 
a young man’s having a feeling for music. Will you go to Bath with me ? ” 


—Willingly, Sir.”—‘‘ And what do ye expect to be paid ? ”—‘ Will 


1 Soane had himself measured and drawn the Pantheon while in Rome 1777-80. 
The different interspacing has great historical importance, as Soane had probably 
suspected. 

* Gandy’s roughest sketches even are most remarkable for their suggestion. - 
It was probably the first idea for the bird’s-eye view of the Royal Palace (R.A. 
1827). See Works of Sir fohn Soane. S.M, Publication, No. 8. 
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the rate of a hundred a year be too much, Sir ? ”’—‘‘ I certainly shan’t 
give you that.’”—‘‘ What you please, Sir.”—‘‘ Stay. ll do this for you. 
Ill pay you at the rate of eighty pounds a year, and allow you half the 
expenses of your board while you’re at Bath.”—‘‘ Thank you, Sir.”— 
“You will go down by next Monday’s coach ; and, on Tuesday morning, 
at nine o’clock, be with me at No. —, North Parade. Good morning.” 
—“ May I be allowed, Sir, to leave my portfolio for a day or two ? ””— 
“ Thank ye, 1 shall be very happy to look over it. Good morning.” 

I am again “an engaged man.” I go to my friend’s home, and write 
a letter to Paris.1 I sing serenades to favouring ears, and manifest a 
buoyant assurance in the favour of Fortune. As my encouragers say, 
it is not the eighty pounds per annum, but the great results to which my 
engagement to the great man are to lead, that I must contemplate ; and 
I go to bed to dream of them. (He then proceeds to Bath.) 

As the Abbey clock struck nine, I knocked at the door of North Parade. 
It opens into the central compartment of the range. The servant who 
had admitted me into the house in Lincolns-Inn-Fields, admitted me 
into this, and ushered me up to the door of “ the first floor front.”” Where 
was all my “sagacity”’? Where my “ quietness of spirit”? ? Where 
my ‘‘ dramatic consideration ” ? Like an immeasurable fool, I hastened 
into the room with a buoyant step, with an eye looking for welcome, 
and with a confident and cheerful ‘‘ good morning, Sir!” as if the dis- 
tinguished individual before me had been my godfather at least. I think 
he replied “‘ good morning ” but am not sure ofit. At all events, he looked 
a reproof upon the exceeding self-satisfaction, which made me in the 
instant feel that I had most clumsily stumbled at the threshold of my 
beginning. As a steamboat sailor would say, I immediately “ stopped 
the engine and backed my paddles.” ‘There was a table covered with 
writing materials near the fire. Between the table and the window was 
a large folding screen, to dim the glare of the light. On the inner side 
of the table, with his back to the fire, stood the fully developed full-length 
of John Soane. 

He was certainly distinguished-looking : taller than common ; and so 
thin as to appear taller: his age at this time about seventy-three. He 
was dressed entirely in black ; his waistcoat being of velvet, and he wore 
knee-breeches with silk stockings. Of course the exceptions to his black, 
were his cravat, shirt-collar, and shirt-frill of the period. Let a man’s 
*‘ shanks ”’ be ever so “ shrunken,” —if they be but straight, the costume 
described never fails upon a gentleman. ‘The idea of John Soane in a 
pair of loose trowsers and a short broad-tailed jacket, after the fashion 
of these latter times, occurs to me as more ludicrous than Liston’s Romeo ! 
The Professor unquestionably looked the Professor, and the gentleman. 
His face was long in the extreme ; for his chin—no less than his fore- 

1 The young lady he was engaged to had gone on a trip to Paris with her uncle 
and cousin. 
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head—contributed to make it so ; and it still more so appeared from its 
narrowness. Sir T. Lawrence’s portrait ' of him (to be seen in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields) is extremely like ; but the facial breadth, though in a certain 
light it may have warrant, is decidedly flattering in respect to what was 
its general seeming. It is true, he was ill when I saw him, and sorely 
worn with perplexity and vexation ; and therefore I ought to say, that 
at that time, it can be scarcely said that he had any front face. In profile 
his countenance was extensive ; but, looking at it “‘ edgeways,” it would 
have been “to any thick sight” something of the invisible. A brown 
wig carried the elevation of his head to the utmost attainable height ; 
so that, altogether, his physiognomy was suggestive of the picture which 
is presented on the back of a spoon held vertically. His eyes, now sadly 
failing in their sight, looked red and small beneath their full lids ; but, 
through their weakened orbs, the fire of his spirit would often show itself, 
in proof of its unimpaired vigour. Finally, his countenance presented, 
under differing circumstances, two distinct phases. In the one, a physiog- 
nomist might read a mild amiability, as cheerful and happy as “ kind 
and courteous”; yielding, and requiring, gentle sympathy ; a delicate 
sensibility spiced with humour; towards men, a politeness in which 
condescension and respect were mingled ; and towards women, a suavity, 
enlivened with a show of gallantry, rather sly than shy. The other 
phase of his countenance indicated an acute sensitiveness, and a fearful 
irritability, dangerous to himself, if not to others ; an embittered heart, 
prompting a cutting and sarcastic mind ; uncompromising pride, neither 
respecting, nor desiring respect; a contemptuous disregard for the 
feelings of his dependents ; and yet, himself, the very victim of irrational 
impulse ; with no pity for the trials of his neighbour, and nothing but 
frantic despair under his own. 

It is likely, the more pleasing side of the picture was truthful to his 
original nature, ere the feelings, manners, and conduct, necessary to 
his rise from a very inferior condition into one of distinction, had been 
changed by the pride attendant on his too rapid success. 

““Lowliness ” had doubtless been, in the first instance, his ‘‘ young 
ambition’s ladder,” however he might afterwards turn his back upon it. 


““Scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 


And, assuredly, it may be asserted, there is no profession which is more 
subject to anxieties and vexations, trying to the mind and temper, or 
to alternations of pride and humiliation, subversive of content, than that 
of the architect. Mr. Soane had these, it is to be presumed, to much 
more than a common amount ; and he had also domestic afflictions of 
an unusually severe nature. ‘The nervous system had been constantly 


1 Painted in 1828, about two years later. 
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worked upon by the conflicting operation of violent excitements for many 
years ; and, without supposing that he was ever to be felicitated on the 
strength of his mild patience and good temper, we may give him credit 
for having had his patience and his temper (such as they were) tried 
to a degree, which proved at all events that there was a constitutional 
power of resisting “ wear and tear” marvellous to contemplate. The 
actual character of the man will, I suppose, be rightly judged by an 
estimate deduced from the two extreme sketches I have given ; illustra- 
tions of which, in detail, may possibly appear as I proceed with my 
narration. ‘To complete my portrait, or, rather, to make it a ‘“‘ speaking 
one,” I must refer to his voice, which had a singular undulation of high 
and low ; retaining a remnant of the “ big manly,” with the ‘ childish 
treble’ ; and curiously rising and falling, up towards a squeak, or down 
to a mild guttural, with no especial reason for the variety. But the 
most singular peculiarity in its delivery was manifested when under the 
excitement of anger; for, just in proportion to the teeming fulness of 
his wrath, would be the diminishing quality of his tone. He would 
truly illustrate Nick Bottom’s expression of speaking “‘in a monstrous 
little voice,” and of “‘ aggravating his voice so as to roar as gently as any 
sucking dove, or as ’twere any nightingale.” -Of course, fury, in its 
last excess, was signified by a terrific silence ! 


** His words were great, because they were so small, 
And, therefore, greater, being none at all.” 


What the tongue failed to do, was made up by the fiery eye and quiver- 
ing lip ; he looked daggers, though he spoke none. When, on the con- 
trary, anxious to exhibit the amiable in all its condescending sweetness, 
the eyes and mouth would exactly appear as shown in Lawrence’s por- 
trait, which is also equally true in the slight sideways inclination of the 
head ; and then the voice would meander and fluctuate with the most 
soothing variety of intonation. Mathews 1+ (who knew him well) would 
imitate him with an accuracy exceeding that of any other imitation of 
which I could judge ; for he gave the expression of countenance as well 
as the voice and action, and used to say that, had it been consistent with 
delicacy, he would have introduced the imitation on the stage. ‘To recur 
to the circumstance of my first attending Mr. Soane at his lodgings in 
North Parade, Bath, I have stated how my familiar “ good morrow ”’ 
met with a most supercilious recognition, and how I felt that the master 
and man were by no means “ birds of a feather.’’ After he had recovered 
from his alarm at the “ natural and prompt alacrity ” of my greeting, 
he beckoned me to the chair, which was in readiness for me before the 
writing-desk on the table : 

“ T’m glad to find you’re punctual. Have you comfortable lodgings ? ” 


1 Charles Mathews (1776-1835), Comedian, Haymarket, 1803. ““ At Homes ” 
(1808). 
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“You'll now write, as I shall dictate.” He then sat down, and indi- 
cated his defective sight by feeling about the table for something which 
he could not see. I was fearful of being too officious, and left him to 
find out that his spectacles were lying pushed up above his brow. He 
found them there at last, and, catching my eye at the moment, said in 
a self-pitying tone of reproof, ‘‘ Ah ! it’s very amusing, I dare say. You 
might as well have told me !”»—‘‘ I beg your pardon, Sir,” said I, with 
a humility which I fear was rather affected ; and, having charged my 
pen, I brought it in readiness over my paper. Again my “ prompt 
alacrity ” disgraced me. A huge drop blotted the virgin foolscap, and 
the dictator suggested that I had better wait for his dictation, and not 
be “‘ quite so prodigal of the ink.” “ There,” said he, “take another 
‘sheet of paper, and don’t do that any more.” 

He proceeded to dictate on the subject of his then dominant vexation, 
the New Law Courts at Westminster ; and, to make a long story short, 
this was the matter which brought us to Bath and occupied us for some 
weeks ; him, in spasmodic attempts to make his meaning clear to me ; 
and me, in anxious but vain efforts to make it clear to others. I see, in 
Donaldson’s ‘‘ Review of the Professional Life of Sir John Soane,” ? 
the record of his having “ published a brief statement of the proceedings 
respecting the New Law Courts, Westminster.”?2 But I know not 
whether any of my confused and disjointed matter is preserved therein, for, 
such are the sorrowful associations connected with my secretaryship, in 
relation to that statement, that I have never looked into it in its published 
form. I allude to nothing that can, in any essential, detract from the 
regard due to Soane’s character,—to that character which Mr. Donaldson 
has eulogised as having been practically illustrated by acts of ‘‘ unbounded 
munificence,” proving “that his heart was alive to the wants and dis- 
tresses of the unfortunate, the fatherless and the widow.”’ ‘“ His liber- 
ality,” says the same writer, “ whether in the promotion of art, or the 
relief of misery, knew no bounds ”’; and his eulogist concludes with the 
ennobling declaration that Sir John Soane’s memory “is entitled to our 
admiration, our gratitude, and our respect.” The vexations, however, 
which now beset him, in connection with the then erecting buildings 
at Westminster, were quite enough to “‘curdle nature’s kindly milk ” 
in a breast less sensitive than Soane’s ; and, therefore, their resultant 
effects, however cruelly they bore upon me, must not be taken as evidence 
against his humanity. He had been commissioned by the Lords Com- 

1 Proceedings, R.1.B.A., 1837. 

2“ A Brief Statement of the Proceedings respecting the new Law Courts at 
Westminster submitted to the consideration of the Members of both Houses 
of Parliament, the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, the Judges 


of the Different Courts, and others intrusted with the Administration of Public 


Justice.” By John Soane, etc., ete. (Endorsed ‘‘ Not Published. May 24, 
1828.”) Folio, printed by James Moyes. 
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missioners of the 'Treasury,! to prepare plans for a certain building on 
a certain site. Having been submitted, they were altered as required, 
sanctioned by the highest authorities, and proceeded with according to 
order. When the works were far advanced, an important portion of 
them was ordered to be taken down again,” the architect being called 
upon to submit to the insulting interference of some ‘ honourable ” 
amateur. Comments that have been called “ illiberal, unjust, and false,”’ 
appeared in the public papers, and were repeated by Members of Parlia- 
ment ;3 while “envy, jealousy, and base passions of man ”’ were said 
to be in active operation against the venerable Professor. 

Every morning, punctually to my time, I was at my table, and he ready 
to begin ; and indeed he did little else but “ begin.”’ Day after day, a 
somewhat differently worded preamble was our chief occupation ; and 
I remained, from nine till five, with my pen on the move, and my appre- 
hension on the stretch, endeavouring to extract, and secure upon paper, 
the meaning of the disjointed utterances which formed the matter of 
his dictation. Often he would lose himself, and ask me where he was ? 
But, as I may have been wholly incapable of following him into his con- 
fusion, I felt equally incompetent to get him out of it. On one occasion 
he snatched the sheet of foolscap from before me, looked at what I had 
last written, threw the paper up into the air, and, putting his knuckles 
to his temples, ‘“‘ wished to . . . they were pistols, that he might blow 
out his brains at once!” 

As I had no idea of promoting suicidal impulses, I rose from my seat ; 
and, in a tone of irrepressible emotion, stated “ that, as it seemed, my 
efforts to serve were inefficient from the over-anxiety which attended 
them ; and as, instead of being an aider to good, I was simply an abettor 
to evil, occasioning additional irritation where too much already existed,— 
I had better at once take my respectful departure.”’ He looked at me 
for a few moments, with an expression in which astonishment and pity 
were curiously mingled, leaving it a matter of speculation to which of us 
these emotions applied; and he then pointed to my chair, saying, 
“Don’t be a d——d fool—, sit down!” 

Had he been still under the influence of his fury, he would most likely 
have replied, in the softest and blandest tone, “ Pray go, Sir; and take 
great care of yourself”; but he was evidently subdued by my manner 
and words, he simply uttered, with a voice neither mitigated nor aggra- 
vated, the very rational and comforting request signified by the expression 
quoted. Isat down. He then resumed his dictation, and we proceeded 
for a short time tolerably well; after which he amiably suggested that 
I should “ go and take an hour’s walk (it was a fine day, and it would 


1 July, 1820. Ordered to proceed July, 1821. Foundation stone October, 
1822. Shell finished February, 1824. 
2 June 24, 1824. 
3 March, 1824. 
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do me good), while he went to take a bath.” I thanked him and rose 
to go, when he beckoned me towards him, and taking my hand, said, 
with unmistakable earnestness, ‘‘ Recollect, Wightwick, if I ever say 
anything that hurts your feelings, I suffer for it a great deal more than 
you do.” 

I could have hugged him ; but I suffered him to leave the house un- 
hugged, because I had no great confidence in the permanent character 
of his tenderness. The policy of my self-restraint was soon shown. 
When we met again at our table, he resumed his severity of purpose and 
I my all-wakeful attention. At length he seemed doubtful on a point 
concerning which I thought myself fortunate in being able to inform him. 
I volunteered the information. He gave me one of his queer looks, and, 
after a pause, replied, ‘‘ Wightwick, did you ever hear the saying, ‘ Go 
and teach your grandmother to suck eggs?’” “‘ Yes, Sir, I have,” 
was the rejoinder, somewhat petulantly spoken. ‘“‘ Well, Sir,” said he, 
“don’t knock me down : I only asked the question.” 

The foregoing anecdotes alone would suffice to show how mutual was 
our misery. In this way we passed much of our time from nine in the 
morning till five in the afternoon, when, with a relieved heart and exhausted 
mind, I went off to my boarding-house to dinner. 

My occupations, however, were not at an end. Having been with 
the architect during the former part of the day, I had yet to pass the 
evening with the gentleman ; in plain terms, I rejoined my employer 
while at his wine after dinner, and remained with him till nine or ten. 
Our day-communion began with a sulky greeting and ended without a 
civil adieu ; but our evening companionship was of a different and far 
more agreeable description. 

‘““ How are you, Sir, this evening ? ” 

“Why—I’m very comfortable, Wightwick, thank ye. Take a glass 
of wine ; it won’t hurt ye.” 

‘Tea following, I made it ; and, of course, went through every observ- 
ance of duty towards my host, who received the minutest attention with 
the most amiable recognition. ‘Then came the especial object of the 
evening : and this was no other than my reading aloud from a French 
edition of Gil Blas, while my hearer remained behind the screen, 
that his eyes might be secured from the glare of the fire and candles. 
He was therefore out of my sight ; and it was the more curious to hear 
him, every now and then, exclaim, in a tone of admiring and compas- 
sionate interest, ‘‘ P-o-o-r Gil!’ He would occasionally correct my 
pronunciation, often telling me, however, with amiable indulgence that 
I read “ ve-ry well.” But ‘“‘ P-o-o-r Gil!” was still the burden of his 
comment, repeated on every occasion which brought opportunity for it ; 
the very parrot-note of his half-dozing sympathy was “‘ P-o-o-r Gil! ” 
So soon as an inclination to sleep suggested his bed-time, he would stop 
my reading with a “‘ Thank ye, that’ll do—for the present ; thank ye. 
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I think I'll go to bed now.” Having then lighted his candle and shown 
him to his bed-room, with no end of amiable and soft-spoken “ thank- 
ye’s,” I was free for the brief remnant of the night, and joined for a short 
time the party in the drawing-room of the boarding-house, a queer 
assemblage of old maids and bachelors, who received my jokes with good 
nature, and little thought how great was the contrast between my evening 
mirth and my morning’s sadness. 

On two or three occasions Gil Blas gave place to a free communi- 
cation on the subject of John Soane and his family sorrows. ‘“‘ Poor 
dear Mrs. Soane !”’ was at such times as frequent a chorus as ‘‘ P-o-o0-r 
Gil!’ at others ; and he would bring tears into my eyes with the narration 
of the sufferings of his wife and himself under the conduct of his son ;1 
though one could not but take into consideration the probable fact that 
the temper which misguided the child was transmitted from the father, 
and that if the former had done what was perfectly unjustifiable, the latter 
had possibly omitted to do perfect justice to one whose errors were as 
much the results of circumstances and of natural causes, as of culpable 
and unfilial wilfulness. ‘The old gentleman, at all events, was under 
an impression that his wife had died under the pressure of mental afflic- 
tion, and that he himself was “ dying of a broken heart ; ” but, consider- 
ing that the cause of his distress had occurred long before,” that he was 
now seventy-three, and that he lived to be eighty-four, we are left to 
the conclusion that a ‘“ broken heart” is not always a dying matter. 
I would throw no discredit on the fracture of a heart. It may be as 
practical a fact as the breaking of a leg, but, by parity of reasoning, it 
is equally susceptible of being “ put to mending ”’; and, if not mended 
surgically, it may be mended selfishly. In other words, if philosophy 
and resignation cure it not, leaving it sound as before, constitutional 
vitality, however clumsily, will give it re-adherence and a discontented 
existence, of both tears and years. 

On my entering my eccentric employer’s room one morning, I found 
him sitting on a sofa, between two ladies.? He never looked more 
hilarious and happy. I ventured a greeting of free off-hand cheerfulness. 
‘ How do you find yourself to-day, Sir?” “‘ Why,” said he (with a touch 
of that more-sly-than-shy gallantry of which I have spoken) “ I wonder, 
Wightwick, how you can ask the question, seeing how you find me. For 
my own part, I rather Jose, than ‘ find’ myself, in such company.” It 
was a happy day to me, too, the only happy one I had at Bath ; for the 
presence of these ladies dismissed the Westminster Law Courts for the 
time, and I was free to the enjoyment of a whole holiday. They started 


1 John Soane, Junr. (eldest son), died 1823. George (2nd son) is intended, but 
as he was still alive in 1852, the omission of the name in the original was probably 
deliberate. 

2 Say 12 years. 

3 Mrs. Conduit and Mrs. Hofland ? or more probably Nora Brickenden. 
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me also, with a few words of kindly sympathy, secretly administered. 
They knew what their old friend’s temper was, and what my trials must 
be; but they bid me, if I would consult my own interest, to stick to 
that of my employer, and put up with his eccentricities. I know not 
what the fate may have been of those who practised “ fawning,” that 
“thrift might follow,” but, in spite of the qualities which entitle Sir 
J. Soane to “ admiration, gratitude, and respect,” I fancied myself en- 
titled to a gentler consideration than he could afford ; and each succeed- 
ing day found me less competent to do without it. We returned to 
London.! He took up his abode at Chelsea ;* and there I continued 
to be closeted with him, week after week, with a half-holiday only on 
Sundays. He had such an aversion to Sabbath “laziness,” that I 

id wondered he had compromised his principles of perpetual industry by 
building any churches. His irritability seemed to be daily increasing ; 
and I could only wonder how he could have lived so long among men, 
who, at the best, are limited in patient submission. I never saw any 

i) one out of a lunatic asylum so bereft of reason’s influence as he frequently 
was. 

My health was suffering to an extent which induced the notice of all 
my friends, and I should have now left him at once, if he had not been 
obliged to return to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where I was to derive such 
comfort and sustainment as the companionship of his official staff might 
afford. My kind friend, Mr. Bailey,® and my fellow secondaries, enabled 
me by their sympathising consideration to remain a little longer in this 
eccentric man’s employ ; but the hour of our separation soon arrived. 
He was going one afternoon to his professional duties at the Bank of 
England, and desired previously to see me in his private room. I have 
not the remotest recollection of the trivial offence by which I occasioned 
it, but I shall never forget the fury he exhibited. He upbraided Heaven, 
as having left him reduced to the last state of helplessness ; and, invoking 
Death as his only remaining friend, he hastened into his carriage, 
apparently with the purpose of driving direct to that tyrant’s abode. 

I remained alone in his room, and, in a few minutes, formed my reso- 
lution. Making free with his pen, ink, and paper, I wrote a farewell 
letter,* repeating the observations I had made at Bath, and determining 
to be no longer the victim of his increasing irritability, nor the cause of 
it. At the same time, while doing this, I felt a sincere interest in the 
man, amounting to attachment, if not to affection; and my letter was 
filled with expressions of unaffected regret at my inability to serve him. 
Leaving the letter on his table, I took leave of my fellows in office, and 
walked home to my lodgings, ‘‘a poor man out of work.” 


1'This cannot have been a direct return. 

® His official house in the grounds of the Royal Hospital. 

® George Bailey, afterwards the first Curator of the Museum. 
4 The letter already given of April 11, 1827 (page 393). 
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Before recording my next proceedings, I will presume on the reader’s 
curiosity to know how Mr. Soane received my adieu, and what subse- 
quently occurred between us. It was long before I was made acquainted 
with the effect of my letter; for, mutual tormentors as we were, there 
was no good to be anticipated from my seeing him any more while we 
continued in our then relative positions. Even my fellow-clerks knew 
nothing of my abode, and, but for an accidental meeting with one of them 
in the streets, I might never again have seen John Soane. I learned 
from my informant that when his master returned from the Bank he 
seemed to be in a most remarkable condition of amiability. Having 
rung the bell, which he concluded I should, as usual, personally reply 
to, he addressed the young man who entered as if he had been myself. 
“ Well, Wightwick,” said he, in a tone of bland cheerfulness, ‘‘ I’ve had 
a most pleasant meeting with the Board ; and I’ve been delighted too, 
at hearing that my poor man is quite out of danger. You can’t think 
how happy it has made me!” What “ Board ”’ he had met, and what 
“poor man” was out of danger, would have been to me a mystery ; 
but he had a habit of presuming on the intuitive knowledge and sym- 
pathy of the world at large in respect to his particular affairs and feelings. 
“TI beg your pardon, Sir,” said the young man, “ Mr. Wightwick is 
gone.’ ‘‘ Gone,” exclaimed the veteran, in a tone of upward crescendo. 
** I believe, Sir, he has left a letter for you. “Yes; here it is.” ‘‘ Read 
it,” said the architect. 

The clerk began, but he had not read two lines before the letter was 
snatched out of his hands. 

“There; that'll do,” said Mr. Soane, “that’ll do. Poor fellow! 
Poor fellow !” 

Weeks passed on; and nothing more was said concerning me. At 
length, 

“Do you know where Wightwick is?” 

“No, Sir. We have not seen him since the afternoon he left, and we 
were never acquainted with his place of abode.” 

“‘ Tf any of you should fall in with him,” replied Mr. Soane, with the 
most touching tenderness, ‘‘I wish you’d tell him, when he may be 
coming this way I shall be very happy to see him.” 

We did not, however, meet again until I waited on him as an author, 
to submit to his inspection my Select Views of the Roman Antiqutties,' 
consisting of a series of lithographs from the drawings which I had made 
at Rome in 1825-26, and which had been shown to him on the occasion 
of our first interview. He received me with much kindness ; made no 
allusion to my having left him so abruptly ; approved of my past doings 
and future schemes ; gave me five guineas for my book (instead of only 
three, which was its price), and said he should “ value it, not only for 


1 The Soane copy is dated 1827, so that this call must have been made in this 
same year. 
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its own worth, but in respect to the interest he felt in its author,” and 
begged that I would look in upon him now and then to let him know 
how I might be going on. 

Years! passed on, and I saw him again. I was then an ARCHITECT— 
as important in my own locality as he in his. “I knew you’d get on,” 
said he; “and I daresay that you have already found that your having 
been with me has been of some little benefit. Perhaps it may do you 
some good yet. When I’m dead and gone, you’ll meet with some people 
who’ll think none the worse of you when you say, ‘ I was with old Soane.’ ”’ 
His last mark of kindness was shown, in presenting to me his Des- 
cription of his House and Museum,? a handsomely bound and costly 
work, not published, and of which only one hundred and fifty copies 
were printed. On the top of the title-page is written, “To G. Wight- 
wick, Esq., from the author, with kind recollections,” and, at the bottom, 
is his autograph signature, John Soane. He died about sixteen months 
after the issue of this book, on the 2oth of January, 1837, aged 84 years. 
He was not knighted till September, 1831. 

Though I did not remain many months with Sir John Soane, I saw 
more of him than others who had known him for as many years ; and 
the result of my observation was, that he had been most unfortunate in 
the circumstances, which entirely overthrew all power of self-government. 
His professional position, his wealth, and his insulation from all sense of 
family obligation,® left him apparently open to the adulation of the 
interested, the sycophantic, and the designing ; but, though his vanity 
might be gratified by the flatterer, I ever fancied him too shrewd to 
become the victim of any thrift-seeking fawner. He was much more 
the victim of his own uncompromising pride, and morbid irritability. 
The former rendered him a frequent sufferer under mortification, while 
the latter occasioned him, almost constantly, to manifest symptoms of 
being on the verge of madness. ‘The fact is, he never possessed any real 
strength, moral or intellectual. He had more sensitiveness than feeling, 
more perseverance than power, more fancy than genius, more petulance 
than ardour. His industry and good fortune had effected more than 
his mental advance and moral culture enabled him to improve upon ; 
and he presumed on his acquired fame, instead of progressing with 
efforts to substantiate his right to it. Criticism overtook him ; rivalry 
went a-head of him ; domestic vexations worried him ; he had nothing 
but his undying ambition to sustain him. In the end there was a reaction 
of sympathy and regard towards him, which ripened into admiration 
and esteem. He was honoured by his Sovereign, reverentially addressed 
by his professional brethren, and he died, gratified fully at the last, 


1 See letters 1829 and 30 (pages 411-12). It cannot have been more than five 
Or S1x years. 

2 1835-6 Edition. 

® An obvious mistake, 
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leaving a rich legacy to his country, and much less than was expected 
to certain of his friends and followers. 

The buildings he has left behind him, as monuments of his profes- 
sional skill and artistic feeling, are certainly the most unconventional 
that have been erected in our day ; and, knowing nothing of the lectures 
he delivered as Professor of Architecture at the Royal Academy,! I am 
left to wonder what may have been the principles of taste and design 
he sought to enforce. So far as his structures proclaim him, he had 
neither the feeling of the Greek for simple majesty, nor that of the Roman 
for scenic grandeur, nor that of the Goth for picturesque effect, nor 
that of the schoolman for precedent ; but, on the contrary, he seems 
to have taken from each a kind of negative hint, that operated in the 
production of a result, just showing that he had observed them, and 
used them, with a perfectly independent and exclusive regard for his 
own peculiar personal distinction. ‘The consequence has been that, if 
any one shall ask, “‘ In what style is such or such of his buildings ? ” 
the answer would be “It is such or such a variety of the Soanean”’ ; 
i.e. it is, more or less, his own entire; or his own, commingled with 
classic feature or detail. But, though the most original of modern 
architects, it does not follow that he was supreme in power. As before 
observed, he had more fancy than what deserves the name of genius ; 
and even his fancy was limited, for he repeated himself till he became, 
as it were, the passive slave of his own mannerism. He had pliant 
ingenuity, not productive invention ; the creative exhausted, he could but 
re-arrange ; his refinement tended towards littleness ; he could not be 
vulgar, but he was impotent to command the homage of popular admira- 
tion, in the full sense of the word. He has, however, done much that 
may work good upon our future architectural progress. With exemplary 
boldness, he struck effectively at the tyranny of precedent ; and he has 
shown, by the results of his own originality, what may be done by men 
of more strength and as much courage. If there be little of his external 
architecture that is worthy of unqualified approval, there is much of his 
internal design not only to be admired but imitated. ‘To compensate 
for frivolity and fantasticism, there is more than a balance of playful 
grace and studied elegance. In the disposition of his floor-plans he was 
proverbially felicitous, especially as regarded the adaptation of such 
accidental divergences and by-corners, as the irregular form of the site 
might present to his management. In fine, there was virtue in his very 
faults, for they were corrective of those commonplace proprieties which 
only retard the advance of invention and originality. 

Poor dear old tyrant !—what a life he led me! How I sympathized 
with, yet feared him; yet fearing more for him than for myself ; for, 
in the face of my servitude, I patronized him with my pity. My old 
friend John Britton says he used to think of me as Caleb Williams with 

1G, W. had been rejected as a student at the R.A. 
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Falkland, in Godwin’s novel. I was “ poor Gil,” a very “ poor Gil” > 
but I felt at the time he was poorer than myself; still poorer in self- 
sustainment and in the saving strength of humility. 


Wightwick’s subsequent history can be briefly summarized. He was 
already engaged to the daughter of his stepfather, born before the second 
marriage of his mother, and therefore no real blood relation. 

Returning to Plymouth he married this young lady in 1829, and com- 
menced to practise there with considerable success up to 1851, when he 
retired to Clifton. Here he wrote his autobiography, in detached papers 
for Bentley’s Miscellany. In 1855 he moved to Portishead, Somerset. 
In 1858 he obtained the Essay Medal of the R.I.B.A. for a “ Study of 
the Genius of Sir C. Wren,” whose St. Paul’s had been his earliest boyish 
ideal. His wife died in 1867, after having suffered from paralysis for 
many years, and in the following year he married Isabella, daughter of 
Samuel Jackson, landscape artist, of Clifton. Wightwick’s lecturing and 
writing activities had been great, and practically never ceased. He was 
an acute critic of Ruskin’s writings on architecture on their appearance. 
His Hints to Young Architects, Weale’s Series, 1846, dedicated to C. R. 
Cockerell, R.A., contains much sensible advice, while his ambitious 
Palace of Architecture (1840) is a work very characteristic of the author. 
It contains a tribute to Soane remarkable for the period. “‘ The Soanean 
Episode,” he says, “‘ may possibly prove hereafter to have been more 
than an episode, an essential passage in the progress of Architectural 
taste. Sir John Soane in his later day struck out a style of his own, 
not perhaps to be taken as model-worthy, but certainly to be studied, 
as containing much that is extremely beautiful, and evincing a more 
playful fancy,—if not a more vigorous genius—than had been exhibited 
for centuries. His reputation as a practiser of Roman and Greek archi- 
tecture (for he never was pure Greek) is rather supported by his magical 
designs of Royal Palaces, Senate Houses, etc., than by his buildings, but 
there is enough in his own peculiar style (as exemplified in the Bank of 
England) to warrant our deference and high admiration. It seems to 
have been his aim to unite the classic delicacies of Greek and Roman 
design with the playfulness of the Gothic, not by the use of the pointed 
arch, but by adopting the principle of continuous lines ramifying (without 
horizontal impediment) from the vertical to the circular... . His peculiar 
feeling is for linear rather than substantial decoration. His surfaces are 
frequently flat, deriving their character from sunk frets and grooved 
work, 

“The house of Sir John Soane in Lincoln’s Inn Fields is a perfect 
illustration of that playful fancy and whimsicality which at the same 
time contributed to his fame as a master and subjected him to much 


ridicule asa man. Never was Professor less beholden to ‘ the Million ’ ; 


while he lived Sir John Soane was continually subject to the censure of 
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the press, and was occasionally attacked with more cruelty than criticism. 
Had there not been something really staminal in his genius, it could 
never have contended with hostility so determined.” (Palace of Archi- 
tecture p. 192.) 

Wightwick, who died November 1872, wrote of himself as having had 


“An orphaned infancy, an anxious youth, 
A struggling manhood with its loss and gain.” 


His success as a practising architect at Plymouth, and in Devon and 
Cornwall, seems to have been marred by his temperament, which was 
certainly unstable. A tendency to lose himself in vague and unsub- 
stantial dreams appears equally in his writings; the lack of exactness, 
observation and knowledge, which Soane at once detected in their first 
interview, is visible in this account of his experiences with Soane. The 
general impression is valuable, but it is useless to attempt to pin him 
down to exact dates and details. Wightwick seems to have alienated 
his clerical supporters by the unconventional character of his ideas of 
church building. Probably he would have been better advised to keep 
clear of buildings in the Gothic style, as Soane had done. As his best 
work he mentions the Post Office, Devonport ; the Cottonian Library, 
and the interior of the Mechanics’ Institute, both at Plymouth. The 
bulk of his work is quite undistinguished. 

The books by him in the Soane Library are Select Views of the Roman 
Antiquities (fo., Lond., 1827) and A Selection from the Museum of the 
Vatican, consisting of Antique Vases, Altars, Chairs and various Archi- 
tectural Fragments (fo., Lond., 1837), the latter being dedicated to Sir 
John Soane. This work has not the refinement of 'Tatham’s well-known 
Etchings. 

Soane, it will have been seen, displayed an appreciative insight and 
much sympathy with a temperament which he probably felt was in some 
respects akin to his own, but Wightwick was found wanting in the 
essential qualities that “lead on to fortune,” and that in Soane’s case 
made the man a master of his fate. 

Wightwick’s subsequent relations with his old master are displayed in 
two letters of 1829, and two of 1830 and ’36, which follow, and are given 
in immediate sequence, to complete the episode. 


GEORGE WIGHTWICK To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


8 TAVISTOCK PLACE, PLYMOUTH, 24 July, 1829... 
Sir, 

Aware of the value of your time, and the numerous unprofitable 
intrusions thereon, I have felt much difficulty in overcoming my reluc- 
tance to trouble you with a communication. The recollection however, 
of your liberality to me, as patron and employer, prompts me to speak, 
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and the probability of my not seeing you for a length of time must be 
my excuse. 

Circumstances have induced me to settle at Plymouth, where I have 
made some little impression by the delivery of a course of lectures upon 
Indian, Egyptian, Grecian, and Gothic Architecture. I have been en- 
couraged to entertain the idea of publishing them? Might I, in such 
case, hope for the honour of being allowed to dedicate them to you ? 

It was with much pleasure I heard of the exhibition of your portrait 
by Sir Tho’ Lawrence ; and I have only to hope, that your friends, 
your admirers, and those who retain a grateful remembrance of your 
patronage, will be favored by an opportunity of obtaining a well engraved 
resemblance of the interesting original. 

It would much delight me to hear concerning your health and mental 
comfort. Your amanuensis, Sir, would probably inform me. 

With assurances of my never failing gratitude and earnest hopes for 
your happiness, 

I am, Sir, with every sentiment of respect, Yours very faithfully, 

Gero: WIGHTWICK. 


Note.—Written in a good hand, with a large and dashing signature 
underlined. 


Soane’s reply is as follows : 

LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 21 Augt 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

I am requested by Mt Soane to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 24*® ult° and to say in answer thereto that, if you consider that 
his name being connected with your proposed work, in the way you 
mention, will be of any advantage to you he begs you will make use of 
it, as it will afford him much pleasure to be instrumental to your success. 

I have the satisfaction of stating that MT Soane’s health is on the 
whole good, and at the present time much as usual. With best wishes 
for your welfare in your new location, 

I am, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, G. B. (GzorcE BatLey), 


G. WIGHTWICK To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


Q GEORGE’S PLACE, PLYMOUTH, 20 January, 1830. 
Sir, 

Of the advantage which you were kind enough to allow me, viz. that 
of benefitting by the influential weight of your name, I have availed 
myself in the accompanying 18 N° of a new Western Periodical. 

My desire of publishing a volume of architectural disquisition at once 
has been withheld by the fear of loss, or failure. 

I trust, however, you will, Sir, have no objection to the more humble 
method I have adopted in resolving to bring out my professional matter 
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in the form of monthly letters, successively to appear in the pages of the 
Philodanmonian. 
With every wish for your happiness, I have the honor to be Sir, Ever 
sincerely and respectfully Yours, 
Gro: WIGHTWICK. 


G. WIGHTWICK To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
PLYMOUTH: 8th Fany: 1836. 
My Dear Sir, 

I lose no time in acknowledging the very flattering manner in which 
you have remembered one who has ever, from the day of his becoming 
known to you, desired to live in your honoring esteem. The few words 
you have written in the title page of the “ Extract,” so kindly forwarded 
to me, are more valuable than you probably conceive them to be ; nor 
shall I dilate on the essential gratification I experience in having the 
testimony of your own hand that you consider yourself (as I have myself 
most firmly believed you to be) my “ Old friend.” For your favors 
of old, as for this last “‘ heap’d up to them,” I shall ever rest your grateful 
debtor. 

I shall duly deliver the second copy of the “ Extract ” to the Society 
of the Plymouth Atheneum, the Secretary of which will, no doubt, 
formally and thankfully acknowledge the receipt of the same : 

I have the honor to be, My dear Sir, Yours, with every sentiment of 
respect and gratitude, 

Gero: WIGHTWICK. 


EPISODE 36 


The Description of the House. Britton and Leeds (1827) 
and Soane (1830) 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. April aist, 1826 


My Dear Sir, 

I send a proof of the engraved title page for your work,” and hope 
you will approve of its execution. 

Mr Leeds will wait on you sunday morning to look over the Lecture 
allusions to interior decoration, architecture etc. Disposed as we both 
are to do full justice to your professional works, to the extent of our 

1 Extract. Advance copy of pages of the Description of the House, 1835-6, 
giving an account of the North Drawing Room, with views of the House of Lords 
Design of 1794. 

2 Britton, John, F.S.A., The Union of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, 
exemplified by a series of illustrations, etc., of the House and Galleries of Fohn Soane, 
folio, London, 1827. The book was not a success, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing letter from Britton to Soane two and a half years later. 
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united judgment and talents, we shall be the better enabled to effect this 
by an intimate acquaintance with your principles, and opinions, as well 
as practice. I am persuaded that we shall be enabled to make a very 
interesting and curious volume: and one that will tend to perpetuate 
your name when your buildings are levelled to the dust, and to persons 
and countries where your designs cannot be seen. 

If you could make it convenient to allow Jackson to make a catalogue 
of your books, at the present time, it would render a service to him, 
to yourself, and be gratifying to 


Yrs very truly, 
J. Britton. 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. November 22nd, 1828 
My Dear Sir, 

Relieved from a severe, painful, and emaciating fever, I will endeavour 
to write a few lines to thank you for your kind enquiries, and still more 
for your long continued friendship, and many acts of kindness. Reflect- 
ing on many things during my long, idle confinement, I meditated a 
good deal on the unfortunate fate of the volume which I published 
relating to your house, and finding that it does not sell, and that I am 
still nearly £400 in advance on it, I have thought to destroy the plates, 
to limit the impression to 150 large, and 250 small paper, and reduce 
the prices, i.e. sell large at 2 Guas. instead of 3, and small at 258, instead 
of 2 Guas. If you see no objection this shall be done immediately. 
But for this unfortunate speculation I should have been enabled long 
since to have paid you the money you generously lent me. I am now 
endeavouring to separate all accounts and connection with Pugin and 
Taylor, both of whom have acted meanly and dishonorably towards me. 
The Normandy and London Buildings being finished, I shall never 
again have connection with either. I find obstacles and difficulties 
thrown in my way. I am sorry to tell you that I am poorer than I was 
ten years ago. Instead of publishing myself, I must write for the pub- 
lishers at so much per sheet, and I have now two or three offers. I 
must still work hard to keep up my credit and pay my way. 

Mrs B— joins me in sincere regards, and best wishes for your health 
and happiness. 

Believe me Yr obliged and obedt servt, 
J Britton. 


Evidently Soane must have responded, as the following letter shows : 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
January 17-18 (t.e. 12 o'clock), 1829. 
My Dear Sir, 
I cannot retire to bed this night without attempting to express to you 
the feelings which your truly kind and truly liberal letter have awakened. 
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That I am unworthy of your generosity and friendship I will not admit : 
but that I should continue so long to preserve these great blessings, and 
great consolers of life, is more than I have any right to expect. Harassed 
and oppressed, as I have been for some years, by ceaseless endeavours 
to secure a little fair fame, and a comfortable subsistence, I have never 
been able to pay those attentions, to devote that time to you, which my 
heart always prompted, and which my conscience sometimes upbraided 
me for not doing. ‘To your acute sense, and sensibility, I am therefore 
more than commonly indebted, for appreciating my motives and feelings, 
for looking over all ‘“‘ those negligences and ignorances” of which I 
have been guilty, and for doing so much for one who has (hitherto) 
done so little for you. I cannot be insensible of the usual conduct of 
men, who have met with more than their common share of ingratitude, 
who have frankly opened their purse-strings and heart-strings to assist 
genius struggling with adversity, to soothe and comfort the mind of a 
friend oppressed with the cares and troubles of life, and who have been 
repaid by base, insidious and selfish artifice and fraud,! that such persons 
should be callous to all the common sympathies of human nature is 
not surprising: but that one who has suffered so much as yourself 
should come forward so kindly, so liberally, and delicately, as you have, 
can never be effaced from the heart of one who subscribes himself, 
with pride, pleasure and gratitude, 
Yours devotedly, 
JouHN BRITTON. 


In spite of the warm tone of the last letter, Britton about a year later 
offended Soane in a most tactless way. Believing that he could give a 
much better description of the House himself than the Britton-Leeds 
fiasco of 1827, Soane had set about the work himself, and first of all 
ascertained that Britton would have no objection to certain of the 
blocks, made from Soane’s own drawings, being re-used. Later on, 
however, when desired to send the blocks to the printers Britton did 
so with sundry conditions attached. 

Soane, greatly annoyed at these tactics, writes as follows : 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., tro JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. (Private.) (No date.) (Dec. 1829 ?) 


DEar Sir, 

In reply to your letter of the 14 inst. I am compelled to state that 
I had advanced to you at different times between Jany 1824 and July 
1830 inclusive the sum of five hundred and fifty pounds, to meet 
which you had a demand on me for books and prints, and also the 
value of the wood cuts and copper plates used in the Union of Painting, 


1 It appears to the Editor that this is unfortunately not an exaggerated state- 
ment. 
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Sculpture, and Architecture, which I wished to have in my possession to 
prevent them from being used again, except in a work of my own far 
advanced in progress. Your reply was “ You are welcome to them, they 
can never be of any value to me.” I, however, then resolved in my mind 
to credit for them, and the books, fifty pounds, and, as a testimonial of 
real friendship, to balance all accounts between us to the 21t of November 
last by relinquishing my demand. 

Under these circumstances, notwithstanding that Your request of 
the 14t® of the very next month (December) excited feelings of the most 
mortifying kind, I, if it could have been done without destroying the 
character of my own work, should have complied with your request and 
subscribed myself, 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN Soane.! 


It now remains to give an idea of the other partner, W. H. Leeds, in 
this affair of the first account of the House, the so-called Union of Archt- 
tecture etc. of 1827. Leeds was one of those typical pamphleteers, or 
journalists, according to their period, who fish in the turbid waters of 
art criticism. These two letters from Leeds to Soane of 1828 and 1836 
are very self-revealing : 


W. H. LEEDS, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS 
8 ALFRED PLACE, BEDFORD PLACE, April 14, 1828. 
SIR, 

I very much regret that I was prevented from availing myself, last 
Monday, of your exceedingly kind permission to view the designs you 
have prepared for the Exhibition; I must therefore now console myself 
for the gratification I have missed by anticipating that which I shall 
receive on visiting Somerset House. 

On one occasion when I had the pleasure of an interview with you, 
and expressed a wish to show you some of my own designs, you were 
so kind as to give me leave to do so. I have deferred doing so from time 
to time, but now venture to submit to your inspection a few sketches, 
in which I hope you will be able to discern some merit. ‘They are indeed 
little more than mere hints as to general effect and composition, without 
any attention to detail, for which indeed they are upon too small a scale. 
‘They must be considered only as first ideas, struck off as they occurred 
ito me, and of course far from being matured: still I flatter myself that 


| 7 April 17, 1830, Mrs. Britton returns thanks for a book which was probably the 
Description of the residence of Sir John Soane, 4to, London, 1830. (Another 
edition, folio, 1832.) ‘This must not be confused with the important work of 
1835-36. : 
Ultimately Soane in a most liberal way allowed Britton a large sum for the 
blocks in question, (See later, E. 45, p. 499.) 
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they will be found to display some taste and originality, otherwise I 
must conclude that the principles I have laid down for myself, and the 
opinions I have advocated, are fallacious and erroneous. 

One reason why I am solicitous for your opinion as to their merits or 
defects, is that I have some idea of writing a volume of essays on miscel- 
laneous subjects connected with architecture, which I should like to 
illustrate with one or two designs by myself, but should not care to do 
so did I not conceive that I could produce something above either 
commonplace or mediocrity. But I feel that I am perhaps presuming 
too much in soliciting Your advice in such a matter, else I would have 
taken the liberty of showing you these sketches myself; if, however, you 
should be disposed to give me half an hour any day, in case you 
should have any remarks to make to me respecting the sketches, I would 
wait on you at whatever time you might appoint, otherwise they may be 
returned according to my address. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, Your most obedient seryvt, 

W. H. Leeps. 


Note.—It is not often the critic is thus caught in his shirt-sleeves, and 
this letter will be very amusing to those who have ever glanced at W. H. L.’s 
writings on architecture. The “ slight-not-matured sketches’ passage 
is particularly entertaining when a certain biographical article on Robert 
Adam by W. H. L. is recalled. 

In the Fine Arts Library (Arnold), of which Leeds became eventually 
the Editor, is an anonymous account, in several articles, of an Ideal House, 
““ Mon Plaisir,’’ which may be connected with this letter to Soane. Leeds’ 
plan is a radiating one, made up of ideas from Adam and Wyatt, and though 
of little or no practical value, it is described with a great flow of words. 
Soane’s ‘‘ Heaven-born Architect’”’ is apparently directed against this 
order of ideas. If the desired interview came off it well deserved to have 
been recorded, as it must have been highly amusing to any instructed 
observer. 

Evidently from the following letter of eight years later, Leeds was 
very desirous of keeping up the appearance of an acquaintance with Sir 
John Soane. 


W. H. LEEDS to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
23 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, Oct. 7, 1836. 
Sir, 

There are occasions which, although they seem to call for more than 
usual formality, can best afford to dispense with etiquette, I will, there- 
fore, without preamble or apology frankly state at once my object in 
addressing (you) after an interval has elapsed that has rendered me 
altogether a stranger. 

It is now about ten years ago since ]_ wrote the description of your \ 
house etc, published by Mr Britton ; and it is on the strength of this 
circumstance that I venture to solicit a copy of the volume on the same 
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subject which you have lately printed for private distribution among 
your friends. The very freedom of the application may be construed 
as a compliment, and I trust you will regard it in that light, since it proves 
that the desire I feel to possess the work, is such as to induce me to 
set aside all scruples of delicacy, and to waive all ceremony, to a degree 
that looks not much unlike presumption and intrusion. 

I think, besides, that I have some small claim to such acknowledge- 
ment from you, that is, if you really thought as well as you professed 
to do, of the opinions and remarks I introduced into the first mentioned 
work, and also because I never received from Mr Britton any remunera- 
tion for my labour—a very agreeable one, I confess, yet certainly not on 
that account less deserving pecuniary recompense. It is true, I] made 
no express stipulation with him, which you may think was an egregious 
piece of folly ; satisfied with the general understanding between (? us) 
that I was to be paid, and not at all conceiving that it was only a con- 
ditional engagement, depending entirely upon the success of the work, 
I was obliged to submit to a still more mortifying disappointment, for 
Mr Britton very unhandsomely (to call it nothing less) broke the voluntary 
promise he had made of putting my name along with his own upon the 
title page. 

This breach of faith he had afterwards the boldness to impute to no 
other than Yourself, and to you alone, pretending that it was entirely 
in compliance with Your advice! Yet I cannot and will not believe it, 
until I have assurance doubly sure of the fact. Never can I suppose 
that you would have urged him to such conduct, at any rate not if aware 
of the engagement he was under, or supposing for an instant such to 
have been the case, that he would have followed such counsel, without 
intimating to me the awkward dilemma in which he was placed by it, 
and entreating me to release him from his obligation. 

This untoward affair has occasioned a complete rupture between Britton 
and me ; therefore, if he ever mentions my name, I dare say he repre- 
sents me in no very favourable light. 

I may probably have some opportunity of speaking of Your volume, 
and of course of Your Museum, more fully than those who have men- 
tioned (? it) seem to care to do. However, this I do not put forth as 
any inducement : on the contrary I would rather receive the book as 
an entirely free gift, unshackled by any conditions ; and I will do you the 
justice to believe that (? you) would have sent me a copy, of your own 
accord, ere now, had you known where to address it. Did I think other- 
wise I should not trouble you with this letter, which I now conclude 
without entreating you to excuse it, feeling confident that, if it offends 
at all, it must offend too much for any ceremonious phrase to mitigate 
your displeasure. 

I have the honour to remain Your very obedt servant, 

W. H. Leeps. 
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Note.—Soane must have received this diatribe with mingled feelings. 
There is an undercurrent not far removed from hostility. Prayers, insinua- 
tions and threats are strangely alternated, and the reader is left wondering 
why the writer should have been so desirous of receiving the book from 
the veteran architect, unless for the classic Dickensian reason which caused 
the gent with the pink anchor studs to refuse his card on the demand of 
the scorbutic youth at Bob Sawyer’s famous party. No sooner, however, 
was Sir John Soane dead, three months later than this letter, than Leeds, 
free of obligation, published a scandalous diatribe on his work at the Bank. 
See his Supplement to Pugin and Britton’s Public Buildings of London. 

Fortunately Soane, justly dissatisfied with the Britton—Leeds’ book on 
the House of 1827, now produced the first 1830 edition of his own Des- 
cription, leading eventually to the final quarto of 1835-6, undoubtedly his 
best literary production. (See E. 45, p. 503.) 


Some interesting letters which follow, from Sarah Harding and Eleanor 
Davies, show the appreciation that the 1830 work met with from Soane’s 
friends, who were well acquainted both with the House and the Author. 


MISS S. HARDING To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


BELTON (Market Drayton postmark), Sunday Eve’, May 4, 1830. 


My Dear M? Soane, 

I am so delighted with your book,! that I cannot help writing to tell 
you my opinion. I have gone over it twice. It is just what it should 
be. I always thought you were the only person to write a description 
of your House etc. with effect, of the valuable collection you have made. 
I found all the leaves cut except a few at theend.? I concluded there was 
some architectural advice that I should not understand, however my 
curiosity being excited I cut and read them. You may imagine my 
surprise on reading the five classes of Architects. 

“The Pictorial Architect, or the Architect 4 la mode,” is not a little 
severe ; my good friend, you have dip’d your pen in gall, but ’tis what 
the aspirant deservedly merited. I think to the best of my recollection 
it was Wyatt? who gave a design for a Fagade such as you have des- 
cribed for the New Law Courts. 

“The Dilettante Architect’? I have not passed unnoticed... . 


d 


1 Description of the House and Museum on the North Side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the Residence of John Soane, Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy, etc. 
Printed by James Moyes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane, 1830. 

2 At the end of an Appendix, which is an index of the book with annotations 
like a Glossary, will be found these four or five pages (52-56). 

8 Philip, one of James Wyatt’s sons, had been so indiscreet as to co-operate 
with Soane’s opponents and tormentors in the Law Courts affair (1824). He 
actually called on Soane to volunteer to remake the design, whereupon Soane 
promptly rang the bell and had him shown out. (Refer back to Episode 16, 


pages 189-94.) 
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‘The Classical Architect ”’ is so complimentary to the King,' that I 
hope I may conclude you have had a copy of your book presented to his 
Majesty. Pray let me hear from you ere long. 

Ever believe me, my dear friend, Yours sincerely, 

SARAH HARDING. 


Note tro Miss SaraAH HARDING’s LETTER OF May 4TH, 1830 


The following summarized outline will give an idea of this curious expres- 
sion of Soane’s feelings and ideas in the 1830 edition of his book. It is 
not repeated in the 1835-36 quarto. 


I ‘‘ The Heaven-Born Architect.” 

“* The pictorial Architect or the Architect a-la-Mode.” 

‘** Architects of this class have many advantages.” 

“Hints and ideas of Lady Patronesses, as facilities to fame and fortune.” 

“Vitruvius has enumerated the qualifications of an Architect, and the 
catalogue is formidable enough to deter a man of a moderate share of 
modesty and abilities from attempting to pursue its study. What sur- 
prising geniuses |!—what prodigies then, must those be who are born 
architects ! How much above every other order of men must geniuses 
be who emerge at once as complete Architects !”’ 


II. ‘‘ The Chinese Architect.” 

Led by “ Sirens of Novelty and Variety.” The Chinese rage of fifty 
years ago, “‘ driven out by passion for the Adamitic, and the Heroic Epistle ”’ 
(Mason’s poem addressed to Sir W™ Chambers). 


III. ‘‘ The Architect of the Middle Ages.” 

This passage contains a confused reference to a National Monument 
on the lines of the column in the Place Venddme. It has apparently 
nothing to do with the medizyalists. 


IV. “ The Dilettante Architect.” 
“Amateurs and Cognoscenti,’ bent on patronage and interference 
with the expert. 


V. “ The Classical Architect.” 

“The Professional Architects of the old School. Men who, having 
devoted, with unceasing labour, their lives to the study of Architecture 
(endeavouring to combine in their works, the solemn, grand, and terrific 
character of the Egyptian, the elegant refinements of the Grecian, the 
vastness and magnificence of the Romans, with the fanciful variety and 
picturesque effects of the best works of the middle ages), have now the 
mortification to see the degraded state of their Art, and to lament the 
preference given to the works of the barbarous ages. They, however, 
indulge the fond pleasing hope that some Brunelleschi will arise, by whom, 
under the auspices of his Majesty, Architecture will be restored to its 


1 George IV. (Died June 26, 1830.) 
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ancient glory and importance, and London and Westminster made worthy 
to compare with Athens in the time of Pericles, and Rome in the time of 
Augustus. Let us hope the period is not far distant when, from the well- 
known taste of the Sovereign for whatever is durable and magnificent, and 
from the general spirit of improvement in every part of the United King- 
dom, our houses with their plaster outsides will be converted into grand 
hotels, with facades of solid stone, worthy of the metropolis of this mighty 
empire.” 

Like so much of Soane’s writing, the whole passage is cloudy and vague. 
There is an evident confusion between clients and architects, really separate 
categories. ‘The general tenor however is, like Soane’s own work, directed 
in favour of a development of the English tradition, as pursued since the 
time of Inigo Jones and Wren, but with the addition of elements derived 
from other sources than the Rome, Vitruvius, and Palladio of the first 
restorers. 

St. George’s Hall at Liverpool (begun 1838) by H. Lonsdale Elmes 
(1813-1847), son of Soane’s friend Elmes (1782-1862), (see E. 11, p. 139), 
the work of Professor C. R. Cockerell (1788-1863) and that of Sir Charles 
Barry (1795-1860), to take three prominent names, may be regarded as 
a fulfilment in a large measure of Soane’s hopes. Soane was quite capable 
of admiring the Houses of Parliament, as finally built, whatever he might have 
thought of the Gothic Revival as a whole, had he been able to witness the 
work of the succeeding generation (say 1855 to 1880). (See E. 10, p. 131.) 

This was a diversion, due to Ruskinian eloquence, into Continental Gothic, 
which cut for a time across the tradition of English architecture, as it had 
been in a process of revival since the middle of the 18th century; Sir 
Charles Barry’s Houses of Parliament in fact, as contrasted with G. E. 
Street’s Law Courts and the St. Pancras Station Hotel of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

In No. I, Hints and Ideas of Lady Patronesses, we have a concealed refer- 
ence to a group that Soane felt had an animus against him. How far he 
was right must be a matter now of conjecture, but the following of 1843 
(six years after his death) has some significance.! 

“A Mr Rosson,” speaking at a meeting of the Liverpool Polytechnic 
Society in 1843, said that Architecture had been one of his favourite private 
studies for the last twenty years. ... He regretted that Harrison had 
buried his fine talents in the little obscure city of Chester, instead of settling 
in London, and correcting the bad taste of Soane, Nash, and others. When 
a resident in the Temple, he had joined with his hon. friend, the member 
for Scarborough, Sir Frederick Trench, in the efforts made about fifteen 
years before to construct the Thames Quay. 

“The Society they then formed, though under the immediate protection 
of his late Royal Highness, the Duke of York, and indirectly under that 
of the Crown itself, could not accomplish their great object, though aided 
by many distinguished noblemen, gentlemen, and merchants, and by 
“the unaffected grace,’ and elegance, talents, and powerful patronage of 
the late all-accomplished Duchess of Rutland. ‘They, however, managed 
to erect some good buildings, amongst which must be named Stafford 


1 QC, E. and Architect’s Journal, May, 1843. 
2 Apparently a barrister, a native of Liverpool. 
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House,! in the Stable Yard of St. James’s Palace, the finest nobleman’s 
town residence in the Empire. 

“He (Mr. R.) was cognisant of every stone laid in the construction of 
that edifice. The staircase, the finest thing in London, was formed on 
the model of that of Versailles ; and the house with the recent additions 
of the present noble proprietor, the Duke of Sutherland, formed decidedly 
the finest private palace ever erected in England.” 


MRS. DAVIES (ELEONORA) to SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. F. 


BRECON, 5 May, 1830. 
My Ever Dear FRIEND, 

If I were not really unhappy about you, I should scold you prodi- 
giously. You cannot deny but that you are mow several letters in my debt, 
but, as I judge of you by myself, I feel that, even this long absence cannot 
have destroyed the friendship of years, and that it must be from any 
cause but neglect, that I have not heard from you. I much fear that you 
are not well, but surely, either in sickness or sorrow, the sympathy of 
those we have a regard for is the best sweetener of the bitter draught we 
are doomed to swallow. 

We have been stationary ever since we quitted the Holy City. I 
should dearly love to take a peep at the Metropolis, and some very dear 
friends there, but my home is so replete with every comfort, that I should 
be ungrateful indeed to repine. 

Pray, Pray, let me hear from you very soon, and with every kind wish 
from Mr. Davies, 

Believe me ever, my dearest friend, most truly Yours, 
ELEONORA Davies. 


Evidently in response Soane sent his book and a print of his own 
portrait by Lawrence, receiving the following appreciative reply from 
his old friend. Soane’s actual letter is not preserved. 


MRS. DAVIES (ELEONORA) To SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. F. 


BRECON, 24 May, 1830. 
My Dearest FRIEND, 


Such I conclude is human nature, for you told me I was not obliged 


either to read the book, or to look at the print, and ? ever since saturday 
evening I have done little else. 


' York House, as first built for the Duke of York and Mrs. Clark, afterwards 
bought and completed by the Duke of Sutherland. Benjamin and Philip Wyatt 
were the original architects. On the completion of Bridgewater House by Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A., it was the comment of the day that Stafford House was the 
“packing case out of which the former had been unpacked.’? The Wyatts 
printed a lithographic sheet of the house with a sycophantic note ascribing its 
merits to the Duchess of Rutland. Probably Soane had seen this plate. The 
house had been started by Smirke in the first instance. 

* 'Turner’s engraving of the Lawrence Portrait. 
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Accept my warmest thanks, for a more valuable, or valued, present you 
could not have made me. 

I have not quite forgotten you, or that print would have brought you 
to my mind—it is very, very like. 

I am charmed at again surveying those magnificent works of Art in 
your most interesting abode, nor have I passed on without giving a sigh 
to poor Fanny ! 

Thank you, thank you kindly, for your wish of seeing us. Were it 
possible that we could avail ourselves of your most friendly invitation, 
I should be but too happy; but knowing that it cannot be this year, 
all I have to do is to ¢ry not to repine at my disappointment, and to 
indulge in the hope that such a felicity will, one day or other, be mine, 
You rejoice me extremely, my ever dear friend, by telling me your health 
is so good, but take care of your eyes, they are much too valuable to be 
neglected. 

We have lost our poor old friend Mr, Collins, he enjoyed a long and 
happy life, and, I understand, had a most peaceful death. 

There are several letters owing either to you or me, but, I must 
forgive all now, that is, if you will write to me very soon again. 

Mr. Davies unites in warmest thanks and every kind wish to you, 
with, my dearest friend, 

Your ever grateful and affectionate, 
ELEONORA DavIEs, 


She had written to him on Fanuary 8, 1828, as follows : 


MRS. ELEONORA DAVIES to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. F. 
BRECON, 8 Fany, 1828. 
My Dear KIND FRIEND, 

I intended wishing you a happy new year, and many of them, had 
not my time been so completely engaged by an event that has given very 
great satisfaction to us all, namely the marriage of our daughter, which 
took place on the first of this month. The gentleman, M? Williams, is 
a young clergyman, very intellectual, and very amiable, and has a living 
near Abergavenny, about two and twenty miles from us. ‘The young 
couple are much attached to each other, and start with enough of the good 
things of this world to afford them every comfort. ‘They are now in 
Bath, but will return in about a week, when Elizabeth promises to settle 
down as a very domestic parson’s wife, and in spite of the life she has 
hitherto led, I feel confident she will doso. Matrimony isa great soberer 
of the mind, and other pleasures, and other cares, will now engross her. 
Her father and myself are delighted with this event, as we know it to be 
for her happiness, as well as our own. 

You see, my dear friend, I am always anxious to make you a partaker 
in all the good that befalls us, for kindly indeed have you ever interested 
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yourself about us, and from me you have a claim on a thousand grateful 


recollections. 
Pray accept the warmest wishes of the season, let me hear from you 
very soon, and with the united kindest regards of my husband and self, 


Believe me ever, my dearest friend, very truly Yours, 
ELEONORA Davies. 


EPISODE 37 


Lord Farnborough, the Duke of York’s Column, and the 
Trust for the Soane Grandchildren 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., to LORD FARNBOROUGH 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 17 fuly, 1827. 
My Lorp, 
I have this moment received from the Exhibition the bird’s eye view 


lof my design for a Royal Palace, which through the kindness of Your 


Lordship, His Majesty has been most graciously pleased to accept. 
This distinguished mark of His Majesty’s approbation of my humble 
efforts is one of the most consoling circumstances of my life, which I 
feel most deeply, it being the only opportunity I have ever had of offer- 
ing my duty, and of having any of my designs fairly before the Sovereign, 
since His Majesty was Prince of Wales. 

With every sentiment of gratitude and respect, 

I have the honour to be, My Lord, Your truly obliged and faithful 
Servant, 

JOHN SOANE. 

Endorsed on back: “ Lord Farnborough with a portfolio and bird’s 

eye view of the Royal Palace from the Exhibition.” 


Note.—(977. Royal Academy Catalogue for 1827.) ‘‘ General view of a 
design for a Royal Residence.” In the same for 1821 (949) “‘ Bird’s eye 
view of a design for a Royal Residence.” In 1827 two other views (g11 
and 954) were also exhibited as detail parts of the design. 

No doubt the drawing thus sent to the King was the one of which there 
is a replica in the Hogarth Room of the Soane. The latter is a fine drawing 


* An allusion to the way in which he had been blanketed by Nash, the Royal 
favourite, not only since the death of George III (1820, January 29), but as far 
back as the Regency (1811, February 5). ‘This may be very well Soane’s meaning, 
as on the death of James Wyatt (1813, September 5) Nash is stated to have been 
appointed to act as Surveyor General pro tem. at the Regent’s suggestion. The 
triumvirate, Nash, Soane, and Smirke, was organised 1815. The reader will 
remember the important letter Nash to Soane, September 18, 1822 (E. 28, pp. 
351-3). In 1827 things were not going well with Nash and the New Palace, and 
the Royal Patron probably thought it opportune to “‘ Remember Soane.’’ 
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by J. M. Gandy, A.R.A., showing the Palace froma view point in Piccadilly, 
overlooking the Green Park, with the City visible in the distance. The 
site suggested by Soane was on Constitution Hill, lying so much above 
the level of the present Buckingham Palace that the ground floor of Soane’s 
design would have been as high as that of the attics of old Buckingham 
House. A few months later, October 25, Soane recurs to the matter, 
writing as follows: 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To THE RIGHT HONP!e LORD 
FARNBOROUGH, EtTc., ETc. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 25 Oct. 1827. 
My Lorp, 

The very flattering terms in which His Majesty has been pleased to 
distinguish my humble labours, and the language in which Your Lord- 
ship has communicated these sentiments, are circumstances most deeply 
impressed on my mind. 

To_be distinguished_as an architect-has been the ruling passion of 
my life. With this feeling I am most anxious to be honoured with some 
distinctive mark of His Majesty’s approbation. Should Your Lordship 
be pleased to make this request, and His Majesty most graciously accede 
thereto, I shall have little more to desire in this world than the oppor- 
tunity of assuring Your Lordship that I am, with sentiments of grateful 
acknowledgement, 

My Lord, Your faithful, and much obliged servant, 
JOHN SOANE. 
The reply was as follows : 


LORD FARNBOROUGH to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
Nov. 4, 1827. 
Dear SIR, 

His Majesty’s acceptance of the Work I presented to him from you 
was, as I have stated, most kind and gracious, and if it should be at any 
time in my power to assist in furthering the object, which you intimate 
in your note, I shall have very great pleasure in so doing. I have however 
always avoided making any direct application to His Majesty for any 
favor, thinking it might be considered as trenching upon the province 
of those who consider such applications as belonging to them. 

Without any authority for the conjecture I have always thought it 
probable that some honour was likely to be conferred upon the archi- 
tects who are building Palaces for the King, whenever in the course of 
next year His Majesty takes possession of them. I should hope also 
the same honour may be conferred upon you, as standing so high in 
your profession. You have I assure you my best wishes, being always 
with great respect, 

Dear Sir, Yours most faithfully, 
FARNBOROUGH. 
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Note.—It is impossible not to sympathise with Soane. He had been 
very unfairly superseded, first by James Wyatt over the House of Lords 
in 1800, and again twenty years later by Nash over Buckingham Palace, 
and now he is told that, if any notice is taken of his long and upright career, 
and real achievements, it will be conditional on what may happen to the 
author of Buckingham Palace, and, query the Brighton Pavilion ? unless 
Windsor Castle is intended. Jeffrey Wyatt (afterwards Sir iJeffrey Wyat- 
ville), nephew of James Wyatt, had been given the works at Windsor 
Castle, for which on April 5, 1824, £300,000 was voted. 

The real moment for honouring Soane was in 1814, when the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia had treated him with marked distinction in connection 
with his visit to the Bank. Another suitable occasion had been the com- 
pletion of the New Royal Entrance to the House of Lords (1823-4). 

It seems quite probable, from the tenor of Robert Fellowes’ letter of 
March, 1827, that Soane, whose eyesight was very troublesome at this 
time, was contemplating the retirement which he made six years later in 
October, 1833, and he may have written his letter of November 4 to Lord 
Farnborough with this idea in his mind. Nothing was done in the matter 
until after the death of George IV, the long-delayed honour being the gift 
of his successor William IV in 1831. 

Charles Long (1761-1838), created first Baron Farnborough 1820, had 
been an active politician, and from his official position had been in close 
relationship and correspondence with Soane. The D.N.B. says he 
“ assisted George III and George IV in the decoration of the Royal Palaces.”’ 
Being joint and the sole Paymaster-General (1820-26) he must have had 
a difficult position in relation to Nash, but he would appear to have 
retired from that post before the Buckingham Palace affair began. For 
Soane he appears to have had a genuine respect and regard. 

Lord Farnborough was the author of an anonymous pamphlet (not 
published) headed Short Remarks and Suggestions upon Improvements 
now carrying out or under Consideration. A bound and interleaved copy 
is in the Soane collection. It bears the imprint of J. Hatchard and Son, 
and is dated Jany. 1826, London. Octavo, 48 pages. The following 
notes will give an idea of the contents of the pamphlet : 

“The present age of Improvement ”’ (Rails, Gas, Telegraphs) is enlarged 
upon; as regards Education, taste requires to be advanced. 

Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, the improvement of the Metropolis, 
and the formation of a National Gallery, are all common subjects of con- 
versation.! New Law Courts might be built at Westminster and the 
island of houses in Bridge Street be removed ; Parliament Street and King 
Street should be cleared. Reference is made to Soane’s New Board of 
Trade and the arch proposed across Downing Street. The Whitehall 
Chapel might be used for State Papers. The vacant space of the King’s 
Mews, now removed, should be formed into a large public square. A 
Chapel for the Guards might be built there, but the proposal of a Parthenon 
to house the R.A. is a questionable idea. A street through Seven Dials 
to Holborn has been suggested by Nash. 


‘A phase of “‘ after the war ’’ restlessness was current then, as now, and some 
fine buildings were needlessly sacrificed. 
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Praise is bestowed on Regent Street: ‘‘’'The finest Street in Europe, 
in spite of some architectural freaks.’’ 

Lord Farnborough writes with approval of the Regent’s Park Terraces : 
““A Square, or a Street, consisting in great part of these Pallazini, built 
in stone, or even in stucco, cannot fail to produce a good effect. It varies 
the outline of the common street house, and gives a sort of grandeur to 
what might otherwise appear mean and uninteresting.” 

Reference is made to John Gwynn’s proposal of 1766, also to a widening 
of the Strand, but a quay along the Thames was impossible on account 
of the cost. Col. Trench’s promotion of the latter scheme is mentioned. 

Buckingham House is dealt with (p. 16),and Buckpine Hill in Hyde Park 
is mentioned as a possible site for a new Palace. 

He believes the scheme for the improvement of Buckingham House 
will be satisfactory. ‘‘ The beauty of the elevation’ and the Arch to 
commemorate our victories at the entrance are mentioned. He defends 
the Achilles Statue and makes a reference to the Elgin Marbles. 

He would like to see flower gardens rather than plantations in the Park. 

Coming to Windsor Castle, he says that a History of the Castle is wanted 
and refers to “‘ Wyatville, the able and ingenious architect, whose plan 
for the alterations of the building was selected.’? The work actively in 
hand he describes as “‘ Uniting the ponderous gravity of the earlier periods 
of Gothic architecture, with the lighter style adopted in the reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I.”’ 

The Castle Quadrangle could be reduced by a Corridor, or Gallery, and 
the Round Tower should be raised, for the sake of the outline of the whole. 
As to a National Gallery, the selection of pictures should be select. Rey- 
nolds’ pictures should be bought. 

“Tn the person of George IV. are united the discriminating judge and 
liberal patron of the Arts.’’ ‘‘ May his reign form an era in the annals 
of taste, as it ever will in the annals of glory!” 

The general tendency of the official author of the pamphlet is to acquiesce 
in the Handelian sentiment ‘‘ Whatever is, is best.”> Nash, Soane, Smirke, 
and Wyatville, appear as interchangeable architects, especially, one may 
infer, if presided over by C. Long, now Lord Farnborough. He can be 
connected with the Duke of York’s Column in Waterloo Place, as will be 
seen from the following letter of the 7th of August, 1829. 

The Duke of York, 2nd son of George III and heir to the throne, had 
died January 5th, 1827. ‘The Duke of Wellington had succeeded him as 
Commander-in-chief of the Army. An agitation had been set on foot to 
erect a monument, preferably a sort of Trajan Column, to the late Com- 
rmander-in-chief’s memory, and Soane was consulted upon the matter. 


Duke or YorK’s COLUMN, WATERLOO Pace. July, 1829-March, 1831. 


The lithographed circular which had been sent to Soane and others, 
quotes an estimate (from Wm. Burn, 131 George Street, Edinburgh, 
addressed to the Earl of Lauderdale) for a Column of Aberdeen granite, 
like the one in St. Andrew’s Square (at Edinburgh, erected to Dundas), 
being the exact size of Trajan’s Column at Rome, to cost £15,000 plain, 
or as ornamented £18,000. This circular (which is dated from ‘‘ Com- 
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mittee Room, Horse Guards, 14th July 1829,” and signed H. Morton, 
“by order of General Maitland ”’) states the funds available as £22,000, 
and asks for designs for a monument to be erected in St. James’s Park, 
and possibly on the axis of the Horse Guards. It states that the Committee 
favour “‘a granite pillar with statue,” but do not “ confine artists to that 
plan.” 

Soane’s invitation to send a design is dated 4th July 1829, and he is 
asked to attend a meeting of the Committee on the 11th of that month. 
On the 13th Aug. 1829 a further circular is sent out, with a further 
suggestion of an arch and statue at the entrance to the Horse Guards in 
Whitehall. 

Ultimately, on 3rd March, 1831, the Committee decide in favour of Mr. 
B. Wyatt’s plan for the Column, and of Mr. Westmacott’s for the Bronze 
Statue. The influence of the Wyatts was so strong that no other result 
was to have been anticipated. 

Soane’s own design for the proposed monument, submitted to the 
Committee August 7, 1829, was in the form of a Monopteral ‘Temple, 
with the Duke’s statue inside, to be placed in St. James’s Park at a point 
where the axis line of the Horse Guards, and that of a line drawn from the 
present Column to the angle of the present Foreign Office tower, would 
intersect. This sketch design, with two others, is framed in the North 
Drawing Room of the Soane Museum. The ultimate cost of the Duke 
of York’s Column appears to have been £25,000. 

The height is given as 94’ 4”, the diameter of the shaft 11’ 73”. The 
material is granite, with statue in bronze. Wren’s “‘ Monument ”’ (1671-7) 
is 202’ high and 15’ diameter, and cost £13,700, in Portland stone. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., TO THE Rt HON?!e LORD FARNBOROUGH 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 7 Aug? 1829. 
My Lorp, 

Be pleased to accept my most sincere thanks for the trouble Your 
Lordship has had the goodness to take in presenting to His Majesty my 
last Volume of Architectural Designs.1_ Allow me also, My Lord, to 
express my grateful obligations for the honour of being permitted to 
insert Your Lordship’s name as one of the Trustees for my Grandson 
and three Grand-daughters. For the purposes of this Trust £10,000 
three per cent. Consols, and £10,000 three per cent. reduced, will be 
immediately transferred into the names of Your Lordship and the other 
Trustees. 

I shall have the honour to transmit tomorrow my ideas on the subject 
referred to me by the Committee “ to consider of a plan of a Monument 
to Commemorate the services of His late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Yorks: 

Permit me, My Lord, upon this occasion to premise that in my judg- 
ment a Monument? for the above purpose, to be viewed in the Metro- 

} Probably Public and Private Buildings (1828). 

* Ie. a column only, like the Monument by Wren, or a peristyle without a statue. 
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polis of this mighty Empire, or in any remote part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, would be very deficient in magnificence and character. If 
this idea of the subject is correct, I humbly conceive that after the expense 
that would be incurred in raising a Column as a base, or for erecting a 
Monument, for the reception and protection of the statue, are liquidated, 
the sum remaining of the present subscription would be insufficient to 
defray the expense of the Statue. Under these circumstances I have 
presumed to enclose a draft for one thousand pounds to be applied 
towards the expense of the intended colossal statue of His late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York, as Commander-in-Chief. 

I trust Your Lordship will approve what I have done, and allow me 
to subscribe myself, 

With sentiments of profound respect and grateful recollections, My 
Lord, Your very obedient and faithful servant, 

JOHN SOANE. 


LORD FARNBOROUGH To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A.,13 L.I.FIELDS 
BROMLEY HILL, August 9, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

I had the satisfaction of presenting your very magnificent contribution 
to the Duke of York’s Monument yesterday. As a colossal statue of 
the Duke is to be part of the Memorial, I had no hesitation in acting 
upon your instructions. The acceptance of it was most deservedly 
accompanied with the strongest expressions of admiration, and gratitude, 
on the part of the Duke of Wellington and the other members of the 
Committee who were present. 

I beg on my part to return to you my warmest thanks for making me 
the channel of so splendid and so generous a contribution to an object 
I have so much at heart, from having witnessed on so many occasions 
the zeal and ability which the illustrious person who is to be com- 
memorated shewed in the service of his Country. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, Yours most faithfully, 
FARNBOROUGH. 


B.C.STEPHENSON, SURVEYOR GENERAL, To JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


OFFICE OF WORKS, Aug. 11, 1829. 

I cannot close this letter without informing you of the very gratifying 
sensation your most liberal donation has created at the Horse Guards. 
Lord Farnborough told me yesterday of the circumstance and felt highly 
flattered at having been selected as the channel of communication. 
This is a most noble and disinterested testimony of your feelings towards 
the late Duke of York; and must be felt, and acknowledged, not only 
by the King and the Royal Family, but by the whole Country. 

Believe me, Ever faithfully yours, 
B. C. STEPHENSON. 
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‘ Soane’s gift, to make effective the Memorial to the Duke,’ aroused 
the jealousy of relatives, which was soon reflected in newspaper paragraphs, 
implying that, while gratifying his own vanity, he was neglecting his 
grandchildren. He accordingly thought it wise to settle such complaints 
and others that might be expected later on, when his intentions in respect 
of his House and Museum should be made public, by making an im- 
mediate settlement for their benefit. He accordingly wrote to Lord 
Farnborough as follows : 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To THE Rt HON”! THE LORD FARNBOROUGH 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 1 Augst 1829. 
My Lorp, 

The kindness Your Lordship has been pleased to shew me will I trust 
be my apology for this intrusion. 

I am anxious to make some provision for my grandchildren during my 
lifetime, by placing in the Bank of England, in the name of Trustees, 
a sum of money to accumulate until each of the children shall respectively 
attain the age of 21 years. The Trustees I wish to have are Sir Thos. 
Lawrence, Colonel Wm. Spicer,? and Mr. Chantrey, and if your Lord- 
ship should be pleased to allow your name to be used, it will very greatly 
oblige, - 

My Lord, Your most obedt and faithful servt, 
JOHN SOANE. 


On fly leaf: 'Trust accepted, if it only related to the receipt of the 
dividends and the regular investment, and the payment to the children 
at the age of 21. 

Endorsed on back: “‘ Mr. Soane. ‘Trustee.’ 


(Original Letter presented to the Museum by Aleck Abraham, Esq.) 


Note.—Soane was not of course really neglecting his grandchildren, as 
the following statement shows : 


| Extract. ‘‘ Memoirs’ (1835), only 50 printed. 

“| have stated that it was my ardent wish to have had my late son (John 
died 1823) educated to the profession of an architect, in which favourite 
wish of my heart, the wish to perpetuate the name of Soane as an architect, 
I was, as has been seen, most unexpectedly disappointed. Some years 
afterwards, on the birth of my present grandson, all my former hopes on 


‘Tt should be remembered that Soane, as architect to the Royal Palaces, had 
/had a great deal to do with the affairs of the various members of the Royal Family, 
attending to alterations and repairs, etc., of their various residences and lodges. 
He had had every claim really to have been the architect to York House, rather 
than first of all Smirke, and then Wyatt’s sons. (See E. 36, page 422.) 
* Colonel Spicer was subsequently excluded from the Trust, as during an 
illness of Sir John Soane, which appeared likely to end fatally, he appears to have 
shown an intention of acting contrary to Soane’s dispositions. 
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this subject were rekindled ; and I may say that, from the very day of 
his birth, I have done everything in my power to realize this hope. 

““T expressed a wish to my son before his death that I should be consulted 
on the education of my grandson ; and with the same view, in a letter 
to Mrs John Soane, dated 18t Sept 1824, I stated that, when her son had 
attained the age of five years, or sooner if she pleased, I should be most 
ready to charge myself with his education, and every expense attending him. 

“When the time came for the little boy to be sent to school, two or three 
establishments were selected for that purpose. Mr Morice’s at Parson’s 
Green, one at Sheen, and another. Mrs John Soane visited these schools, 
and having given the preference to that of Mr Morice, on the 29th July 
1829 the little boy was taken by his mother and placed under the care of 
Mr Morice, where he continued until the holidays in June 1833.” 


In August 1827 Peter Nicholson renders an account ({10) for drawing 
lessons to Master Soane,! then at the Rev’ Dt Chisholm’s at Hammer- 
smith, between March 26 and August 17 at the rate of 5/— an hour. 
It is curious to think of his expending himself in this way on a mere 
child, and it can only have been done to oblige Soane. 

As to the results the following letter from Soane’s old pupil Edward 
Foxhall is eloquent : 


EDWARD M. FOXHALL to SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 
SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 23 Feb. 1833. 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

I herewith send you a drawing, the production of Mr. Frederick Soane, 
upon which he devoted two days. ‘The outlines not tinted were done on 
the second day. ‘They certainly indicate less attention as to neatness 
than I was led to expect from a young man on whom I hear you have 
already devoted a considerable sum of money for lessons in drawing, 
under that able master, Mr Peter Nicholson.’ 

In Mr Frederick Soane, I found a professed admirer of Architecture, 
but I must confess, during the two days I had him in my office, he did 
not give any indication of that genius, or power of mind, which one 
cannot help associating with the name he bears. 

I have the honour to be, My dear Sir John, 

Your Sincere and Faithful servant, 
Epwin M. FoxHALt. 


Note.—Edward Foxhall, M.R.1.B.A. (1793-1862), had entered Soane’s 


office NO lars 1812, and remained there until January, 1821. He was 


1 Frederick, George Beane’ s son. 

2 P. N. (1765-1844), born at Prestonkirk, East Lothian. Son of a stonemason. 
Apprenticed to a cabinet maker. Moved to Edinburgh and London. Published 
Carpenter’s Guide, 4to, 1792. At Glasgow, as architect, 1800-8. To London 
1810. Published Arch. Dict., 2 vols. 4to, 1812-19. Invented centrolinead 1814. 
In 1829 moved to Morpeth. In 1832 opened School at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Published treatise on Perspective 1837. 
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one of those who attended as mourners at Mrs. Soane’s funeral December, 
1815. In his Will Soane left a legacy of £100 “‘ to his pupil E. Foxhall.” 

At a later date (1843?) when a valuation was desired of No. 12 (?) Foxhall 
was asked to make it, which he was very pleased to do “‘ for the sake of his 
old master.” 

Many of the diagrams used in Soane’s Lectures at the R.A. are initialled 
by Foxhall. 

E. F. was District Surveyor to St. George’s, Hanover Square. Surveyor 
of the Sutton and Norfolk Estates. Architect of a R.C. Chapel at South- 
ampton and of another with schools at Westminster. Also of the buildings 
at the corner of Bond Street and Conduit Street. 

Foxhall’s parents, as we have seen (E. 4, p. 55), were old friends of Mr. 
and Mrs. Soane. In 1824, March 30, Soane writes, “‘ My dear Mrs. Foxhall, 
Edward tells me you are unexpectedly called on to pay a bond for £1,200, 
supposed to have been cancelled in Mr. Foxhall’s lifetime. Permit me, 
as a small token of my regard for my late friend, to offer you the loan of the 
demand (without any interest) for any time that you may please to retain it.” 


That the game was kept up in the case of John Soane Junr. is shown 
by the following : 
| “ Sept 8. 1836. 
To Sir John Soane, 
with Master Soane’s love.” A small drawing (dated Aug. 29, 1836) in 
outline of a Greek Doric Porch and doorway. 
Signed “ John Soane.” 


There had been an acute difference (March 1834) with the boy’s mother, 
which also involved one of the boy’s guardians, and Sir John Soane had 
renounced any further interest in his education, except that of paying 
£150 a year until he was 14, “‘ after which it will be open to considera- 
tion what further allowance it may be necessary to make.’ From this 
position the irritated grandfather declined to be moved. There is some- 
thing very attractive in the manly candour of his old pupil’s letter, one 
which does honour alike to master and pupil. 


EPISODE 38 
The Lawrence Portrait (1828-30) 


Sir 'THos. Lawrence, P.R.A., though he was, while under the sway of 
Joseph Farington, R.A. (1747-1821), prejudiced against Soane, describing 
him, in a letter to his former party leader, as ‘‘ Venomous,” had, since 
he became President, on the death of West in 1820, learned to appreciate. 
his fellow Academician’s great qualities. There is no portrait of Soane 
which approaches Lawrence’s as a revelation of character. 
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The first sittings for the Portrait seem to have begun in January 1828, 
as follows : 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, P.R.A., To JOHN SOANE, R.A. 
RUSSELL SQUARE, Thursday night, Fany. 1828. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the honor of your letter with its enclosure, 
and shall prepare the size you determine for the picture, for which I 
hope to see you on monday. [I trust I shall find it less difficult to paint 
you than to reply to you! But I will not offend you, nor deprive you 
of a portion of your wish. 

I shall fully expect the pleasure of seeing you at two o’clock on monday 
and of commencing one of the most gratifying and honorable tasks that 
my pencil has yet attempted. May it only be as successful ! 

Believe me to remain, My dear Sir, Your very faithful, and devoted st, 

THos. LAWRENCE. 


) 


““ The enclosure’ mentioned in the letter is probably explained by the 


following : 


SIR THOS. LAWRENCE, P.R.A., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A. 

RUSSELL SQUARE, Thursday M'™. (No date, but before March 1828.) 
My Dear Sir, 

I sent yesterday to M's Harman, the grand-daughter of Sir William 
Chambers, and on her obliging me with a call, I deliver’d to her your 
munificent donation ({105). She was all gratitude for the bounty ; and 
I have now a letter for you, which I will deliver to You when I have 
the honor of seeing you here. But, indeed I have no right to keep it 
an hour, and therefore now enclose it. 

Should you be passing near me, tomorrow, or the next day, about 
Three O Clock, will you call in upon me, that we may settle about the 
size, day, etc. for the Picture. 

Believe me to remain, with the very highest esteem and respect, Your 


very faithful serv. 
THo LAWRENCE. 


Royal Portraits interrupted the regular sequence of the sittings. Soane 
has not recorded all of them, but he mentions one on March 8th, and 
queries that it is the seventh sitting. 

Probably the sittings had been suspended in April and May, as Lawrence 
writes on June 8th: 

“‘ Let me hope that you will do me the favour of recommencing your 
sittings to me on monday the 16th instant at ten oclock, if that hour 
be not too early for you. Should it happen to be so I then beg it may 
be eleven. I name ten because I wish the advancement of this portrait 
to be my earliest task in the day. 

“* Tf I had not so very nearly secured the resemblance of your face and 
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its character I should have been more dissatisfied with the interval that 
has occurred since your last sitting. 
“ Believe me to remain with constant esteem and high respect, My dear 
Sir, Your very faithful servant, 
“'THos. LAWRENCE.” 


Soane notes two sittings in June and three in July, as “‘ July 22. one 
hour, one more in 2 or 3 days.” 

It looks as if this period extended over to October 30, when Lawrence 
writes to suggest a sitting, and this probably marks the completion of 
the work. It was seen by John Taylor at Lawrence’s Studio on Decem- 
ber 27 (see page 436). The picture was then exhibited at the Exhibition 
for 1829, and being returned to the Artist the engraving was taken in 
hand, as follows : 


SIR T. LAWRENCE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


RUSSELL SQUARE, August the 34, 1829. 
My Dear Sir, 

You do me much honor, and give me as great a pleasure, by this mark 
of your confidence. 

My name will never have been inserted with more satisfaction to my- 
selfi* 

Your picture goes this morning to Mt Turner, who, as you know, 
has engrav’d some of the best mezzotinto engravings from my pictures. 
I agreed with him for it on saturday. I think you left the power of 
doing so with me. It is to be engrav’d on steel,” and he is to have for 
it 150 guineas. It will be executed with all possible expedition, and I 
have never found him wanting in the most careful attention to my obser- 
vations, from the earliest to the last stage of the plate. He will have 
increas’d stimulus on the present occasion, from his personal respect 
for the subject of my labors. 

I beg however to say, that if any change of opinion may have arisen 
in your mind respecting the choice of the engraver, if you will today 
acquaint me with it, your wishes shall be obey’d, and I will not send 
the picture till I have had the pleasure of hearing from you. 

Believe me to remain, with the highest esteem and respect, My Dear 
Sir, your very faithful servt, 

THOS LAWRENCE. 


CHARLES TURNER, A.R.A., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., R.A., ETC. 


WARREN STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, Feb. 16, 1830. 
Dear SIR, 
Allow me to enclose a few specimens showing the progress of the 
plate from your portrait, which I have had the pleasure to engrave after 


* See previous letter, re Trusteeship for grandchildren, pages 430-31. 
* The steel plate is preserved in the Museum. 
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that admirable picture painted by my late friend and patron Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. This was the last print which I submitted to the judgment 
of that great artist, on saturday, January 2, 1830, when he observed, 
“T thank you for the trouble you have taken: pray make the sky and 
that part under a little lighter; by so doing You will get more point 
in Your print, which will greatly assist the effect. When done, let me 
see it on the 12*®, and I hope Mr? Soane will be as well pleased with it 
then as I am now.” 

Such were the remarks Sir Thomas Lawrence made on my engraving ; 
but I regret to say, I was deprived of ever shewing it again. 

Should you think these efforts worthy of your notice, and honour me 
by your acceptance, I shall feel greatly obliged, and it will confer a favour 
on, 

Dear Sir, Your most obedient and very humble servant, 

\C. 'TuRNER, the engraver. 


Notes.—This letter is given by Soane in the appendix of the 1830 Edition 
of his book. The reference to the 12'” arises from the fact that Lawrence 
had pledged himself to a visit to his sister on the 6*", and he evidently 
intended to be back by that date. He died, however, on the 7*», 

Soane was very lucky to get his portrait so promptly executed, and 
finished, as the great painter left an incredible number of unfinished por- 
traits, some begun over twenty years back and abandoned in spite of the 
most earnest entreaties and demands from a multitude of distinguished 
personages. Lawrence, like Gainsborough rather than Reynolds, depended 
on the mood or inspiration of the moment, and, if his interest flagged, 
could not return to the subject. Soane evidently interested him, and the 
portrait was hailed by the approval of Soane’s friends at the time and ever 
remains as the final word in the portraiture of the man. 


IMPROMPTU 


On the Portrait of Sir fohn Soane, R.A. 
Painted by the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Lawrence, ere Death compell’d thee to depart, 

Thy Genius left a legacy to Art, 

And if this Portrait thou hadst wrought alone, 

This vivid likeness of respected Soane, 

Friendship would o’er thy bier now heave a sigh, 

And mourn that either thou or he should die. 
JoHN TAYLOR. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, April 18, 1830. 
Original Endorsed by Soane: “ Sunday, the 18th,” 
“ Mr and Mrs Taylor both in very infirm state called, or, as they said, 
‘crawled’ to see me. Looking at the portrait he instantly requested 
to have some paper, and in a few minutes wrote the _ Impromptu above, 
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labouring under the most severe attack of Rheumatism etc. Shall I ever 
see You again? I fear not.” 

This was extended, but hardly improved, by Taylor to twelve lines, 
and he writes : 

92 NORTON STREET, April 21, 1830. 
My Dear Sir, 

As I wished to compliment Architecture as well as yourself, I have 
added to the trifle which I wrote at your house. I have sent it to the 
Morning Post, and have desired that a paper shall be sent to you. Mrs 
Taylor has transcribed the whole and sends it with best respects. 

Yours faithfully, JoHn TayLor. 


There was an earlier poetical impression however of December 27, 
1828, apparently due to a visit to the studio of the painter, as Taylor 
writes on that date: 


My Dear Sir, 

I went this morning to see Your portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
and the enclosed trifle occurred to me, as soon as I reached home. It 
contains my true feelings on the portrait, and on the original. ‘The 
last line is taken from Pope, but nothing can be more apt and appropriate. 

Dear Sir, with every friendly wish, Yours sincerely, 

JoHN TAYLOR. 
Lines 


Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy. 


j on a Portrait of Fohn Soane Es%. 
| Painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


“Lawrence, thy faithful pencil here has shewn 
A vivid portrait of benignant Soane ; 
Thy Genius caught him in a lucky hour, 
When free from Study’s agitating power, 
Free, too, from all those troubles that await 
From shallow critics and from rival hate, 
When Guests around his social board attend, 
And find the cordial welcome of a friend. 
Soane, spurn at enmity, and ne’er repine, 
Since in thy works we see true Genius shine ; 
Nor Genius only—Learning, Taste, we see, 
As Grecian reliques chaste, as Fancy free,— 
Console thyself, and trust my humble rhyme, 
Thou wilt have justice from approving Time, 
And hence thy merits will be own’d by those 
‘ Whose sons shall blush their fathers were thy foes.’ ” 


JOHN TAYLOR. 
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JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


92 NORTON STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, June 19, 1830. 
My Dear Sir, 

Many thanks to you for the valuable print which you have had the 
kindness to send to me. The picture, in my opinion, is not unworthy 
of Vandyke. The Artist has hit you at the bottom of your heart, when 
you are undisturbed by reflections on the envy and malevolence of man- 
kind.!| ‘The print is admirable, and I shall carefully preserve it, while 
I have a place to keep it ; and, if I die first, leave it to my son, as the 
representation of the best friend of his father. Mrs Taylor joins in 
best compliments and wishes with, 

Dear Sir, Your obliged friend, 
JoHN TayLor. 


Note.—Taylor had greatly desired one of Turner’s engravings of the 
Lawrence Portrait and on June 11 sent a poetical epistle, which Soane has 
endorsed on the back: ‘1830, 11 June. Mr J. Taylor. Verses re- 
questing Portrait. Sent an impression, 18" June.” 


To Fohn Soane Es‘. 


Dear Sir, I ask’d you, with a wish sincere, 

A print of him whose friendship I revere, 

A friendship kindly prov’d while others fled, 
When adverse clouds were bursting o’er my head, 
A print that brings in animated view 

The Portrait that lamented Lawrence drew, 
Lawrence, whose potent spell so well design’d, 
That with the form he could portray the mind, 
And where he in that noble work displays 

The friend entitled to my warmest praise, 

Who sits within his chair in cheerful ease, 
Expressive only of desire to please, 

As if, with conscious truth and justice, gay, 

He left dark Envy on itself to prey. 

If, worthy Sir, You deign the print to send, 
Type of a lost and of a living friend, 

Though born with diffrent pow’rs their bent the same, 
By Genius and by Science rais’d to fame, 

And hence, the sad result of things below, 

To find in Envy an unconquered foe ; 


1 The late Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B.,M.D., F.R.S., Trustee of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, looking attentively at the portrait, as he would do at a living 
patient, remarked to the present Curator, “It is a suffering face.” 'To the 
public it is ‘a kind face.” 
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The print, Sir, as a treasure I should store, 

Till the vain world’s dull scene I view no more, 

No more with Fortune’s frowns on Earth contend, 

But find in Death a sure and lasting friend. 

Yet if, with feelings foreign to your heart, 

And strangely hostile to a friend’s request, 

You with this valu’d print refuse to part, 

Your image still will warm a faithful heart, 

Your image there, by Gratitude portray’d, 

In glowing hues with life alone to fade. 

JOHN TAyYLor. 

June 11, 1830. 92 NORTON STREET. 


Extract from a Private Letter 
LORD FARNBOROUGH to MR. TYNDALE 


Fan. 26, 1829. 
‘We have hung up our friend Soane’s portrait ! in the British Insti- 
tution as a liberal patron of the Establishment. It is really a very 
striking likeness and one of Jackson’s! best performances. 
He has sent me his book upon the Improvements in the vicinity of 
Westminster. It is a very able performance and I prize it highly. 
Dear Sir, Yours very faithfully.” 


Note.—Probably copied out by Mrs. Tyndale and given to Soane. 


J. W. FRESHFIELD, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


Q UPPER WIMPOLE STREET, 21 June 1830. 
My Dear Sir, 

It was well that I did not reach home until it was past the hour of 
admission to the British Institution. The secrecy of night might have 
tempted me to steal one picture, which really delighted me when I saw 
it 3 weeks since, I mean your own portrait by Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence. 
I really never saw any thing which appeared to me so admirable. 

Thank you for your unpublished account of your own residence, the 
glance I have taken renews in my mind many pleasing impressions, but 
I mean, with Mrs Freshfield, to give it careful reading. 

While upon the subject of a residence I have to acknowledge many 
useful suggestions for rendering my own house 2 extremely comfortable 


1 Judging by the following letter (21 June 1830) this is a mistake, as it was really 
the Lawrence Portrait (in replica). 


2 Freshfield, as Solicitor to the Bank, at one time occupied one of the houses 
in Princes Street built by Soane. The late Dr. Edwin Freshfield, LL.D., F.S.A., 
for many years Life ‘Trustee of Sir John Soane’s, was born in this house. 
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and I hope you will allow me to remind you that with yourself, or your 
pupil, there must be some pecuniary considerations connected with those 
suggestions. 

We do not take your note as the expression of an intention not to come 
to-us on Saturday, we shall keep it open in the hope that the gout 
may deal mercifully with us and with you, and if you do not come 
we shall consider ourselves doubly unfortunate in losing the pleasure 
of your society, and knowing that indisposition is the cause of your 
absence. 

I remain, My Dear Sir, Very sincerely Yours, 
J. W. FRESHFIELD. 


In reference to the further story of the Lawrence Portrait two letters, 
although of six years later, may be given here in reference to the incident 
of the destroyed later portrait by Maclise, of which too much has been 
made. 

Neither Benjamin Oakley nor Mrs. Pope can be described as discreet 
friends of Sir John Soane, but it is probable that they expressed, if 
somewhat too violently, the general opinion of those who really knew 
the man. 


B. OAKLEY To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


EDEN COTTAGE, BECKENHAM, 15 January 1836. 
My Dear Sir, 

I passed your home on wednesday to attend a meeting of the Literary 
Fund Society, where a discussion took place upon the subject of your 
portrait, when it was decided it should be removed, in order to sub- 
stitute your fine copy of that painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Had 
I seen you there, probably, I should have taken you by the hand—but 
I could not extend mine to the cold and strong one of the Artist, frigid 
as it appeared, and without that glow which emanates from the warm 
heart of the original. 

I dined afterwards with Mt Lechmere in Southampton Street, and the 
following morning called on his brother, the successor of the late Mt 
Lemon at the State Paper Office.? 

This is a noble building, not of the fragile stuff which encased the 
Lords,? but one that will “last ’til Doomsday.” ‘The interior, and the 
arrangement of light, brought to my fancy that the eminent Architect 
of the Bank had been there, and, ““in my mind’s eye,” I pronounced 


1See Mrs. Pope’s letter, Feb. 18, 1836, p. 440. 

2 Soane’s Building in Duke Street, St. James’s. Pulled down about 1878 for 
the new Foreign and India Offices. See The Works of Sir fohn Soane, R.A., 
S.M. Publication, No. 8. 

3 James Wyatt’s lath and plaster additions of 1800, where the fire of 1834 began. 
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that Artist to be Sir John Soane. You have done right, Sir John, to 
erect your own monument! where you may live, even after you “ have 
shuffled off this mortal coil.” 
Yours ever and ever, 
Benjy OAKLEY. 


MRS. POPE2 to SIR JOHN SOANE. February 18, 1836 


My Dear Sir, 

I called this morning to look at a picture, said to be painted as a 
likeness for you. I grieve to see such a caricature placed in the room 
of so celebrated a Society as that of the Literary Fund, for it will be the 
means of handing down to posterity a vulgar, coarse representation, of 
a very different character. I am aware of the difficulty of accomplishing 
even a bad picture, but in my humble opinion, a portrait, for the constant 
eye of the public, ought not to be so detestable, and horrible as the one 
I have just seen. 

I know not who has painted it, but I should be sorry to be obliged 
to employ the same person to paint any friend of mine, pray pardon my 
presumption in thus making my remarks, but anxiety for your future 
fame makes me add, that could I afford it I would purchase the picture, 
throw it into the fire, and annihilate it for ever. 

Having so many years seen such a different Sir John, my impatience 
would not allow me to withhold the sentiments of Your obliged Old 
Friend. 

Ciara Marta Pope. 


1 Sir John Soane’s Museum. 

2 Mrs. Pope (c. 1776-1838), previously the wife of F. Wheatley, R.A. (1747- 
1801). Her work is represented in the Soane by a picture, dated 1835, of a Bust 
of Shakespeare grouped with a basket containing all the flowers mentioned in 
his works. ‘There is a water-colour portrait of Miss Nora Brickenden (in the 
Dressing Room) dressed in white and standing on a terrace or balcony beside a 
pedestal, also by Mrs. Pope. Wheatley is referred to by Soane in conjunction 
with Mortimer in connection with ‘‘ A View in the Privy Gardens,’ Whitehall. 

Apparently the portrait of Soane was a late one by Maclise. Soane himself 
had already offered to replace it by a replica of the Lawrence Portrait. (See B. 
Oakley’s letter, January 15, 1836, page 439.) 

‘There seems to have been a question whether the picture should be returned to 
Soane or to Maclise the artist, and while this was being discussed a third party 
went to the place and cut the picture to pieces. Eventually Maclise seems to have 
admitted that he instigated this curious way of settling the question. There is 
a semi-caricature of Soane as a very aged man by Maclise, which has some 
interest, but it does not follow that this was the same as the picture. This 
story is sometimes told as though Jackson and not Maclise had been the 
artist in question. ‘There is a poor portrait by Jackson in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Also, in the Soane, another by him, of Soane in Freemason’s attire, 
as Grand Superintendent of the Works. To pair with this he also painted one ° 
of Mrs. Soane from Flaxman’s and Van Assen’s sketches, drawn in her life- 
time. 
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EPISODE 39 
Soane as Author. Public and Private Buildings (1828) 


MR. JOHN WEALE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Feb. 3, 1827. 
SIR, 

Could you have made it convenient to see me, I intended taking the 
liberty of asking, if you would condescend to allow us to dedicate the 
portrait of Stuart to you. The last week, I left one of the first proof 
impressions, which I beg much you will be good enough to accept. It 
is printed on the same size as the old edition and will be a valuable 
addition to the work. 

It is intended to publish it separately, as a print, and I have no doubt 
of its exciting considerable interest, being the only portrait from an 
authenticated picture yet engraved. 

The picture I met with in a very accidental way after having written 
to Miss Stuart and others, besides advertising in the newspapers, without 
the success of even hearing if there was one in existence of him. This, 
as far as I can judge, is the only one, and was painted by a Mr. Prouen, 
just previous to his leaving Rome for Athens. 

I have taken the liberty of writing to beg your approbation to the 
dedication ; an early answer will much oblige as I am very desirous of 
making it public. It has been ready now these three weeks, but I have 
waited with the hope of having your name. 

I am, Sir, Your much obliged and most obedient etc., 

JoHN WEALE. 


Note.—There is a fine engraving, framed, in the Model Room of the 
Museum, which is probably the proof impression referred to. 

There is a further interesting personal relic of Stuart, now placed on 
the Dance Cabinet in the Drawing Room. It is an instrument case of 
wood, endorsed on the inside of the lid: “‘ Belonged to Poor Stuart.” 

James Stuart (Athenian Stuart) must have been known to Soane. He 
is chiefly remembered now for his share in the Antiquities of Athens by 
Stuart and Revett, of which the first volume appeared in 1762. 

During his lifetime he was hardly considered as a rival of Robert Adam, 
in the way in which writers like Gwilt have assumed. His actual work 
was very limited. When he died in 1788 his papers were in considerable 
confusion, and it was only with the aid of others that the great work on 
Athens was finally completed. The originals for Vol. I are in the Gough 
Collection at the Bodleian. 

The printed copies in the Soane are : 

Stuart, J.,and Revett, N. The Antiquities of Athens measured and delin- 
eated. 4 Vols. Folio, London, 1762-1816. 
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A French Edition, Folio, Londres, 1793; and the Supplement by 
Cockerell, etc., London, 1830. 

Regarding the latter edition Weale’s request for leave to dedicate the 
volume to Soane was as follows : 


JOHN WEALE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


N° 5 HIGH st, BLOOMSBURY, Oct" 23%, 1829. 
Sir, 

Having now very near completion, the additional, or supplementary, 
volume to “‘ The Antiquities of Athens,’ by Stuart and Revett, which 
is delineated and described by the five following gentlemen, C. R. 
Cockerell, W. Kinnaird, T. L. Donaldson, W. Jenkins, and T. 
Railton,! architects : all of whom have travelled in Greece, and their 
contributions being the result of those travels, and having been the 
means of bringing together the valuable labours of these gentlemen, I 
am induced to apply to you for the permission of dedicating this volume, 
as the Professor of Architecture, and as a Patron of the Arts. 

I am the more induced to make this application, being individually 
to you under considerable obligations for favors, never by me to be 
forgotten.” 

Being the proprietor of this volume, and being under no pledge or 
control, I have consulted in this application only my own inclinations, 
considering it a duty which I owe to myself, but more particularly a 
duty which is owing to the brightest ornament to the Profession of 
Architecture. 

Anticipating a favourable answer, I am, Sir, Your most Obt and most 
Hle St, 

JOHN WEALE. 


JOHN WEALE to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, August 6th, 1829. 
SIR, 

I am extremely uneasy, relative to the £100 which you was, last year, 
so kind as to lend me in aid of the publication of the ‘‘ Law Courts,” 
and which I intended in April last to have paid, but, in consequence of a 
very bad season, the expense I have been at in completing my new 
edition of Stuart’s Athens, which has already cost more than four thousand 
pounds, and also in bringing the work of the Interior of King Henry 
the 7'" Chapel out, after seven years of promises to my subscribers ; 
both of which have very much crippled me in money matters, and will 
continue to do so for some short period, till some returns are made. 
I am therefore obliged to throw myself on your clemency and kindness, 


‘It was an omission that George Basevi was not included. 
* See following letter of 6 August, 1829. 
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in granting me a little longer time. I should have preferred calling 
rather than troubling you with a letter, but I really had not the courage 
of waiting upon you unless I could have brought you cash, and to have 
thanked you most sincerely for the friendship. 
I am, Sir, Your most obt. and much obliged servant, 
JoHN WEALE. 


P.S. Your name as the Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy 
has been registered among the subscribers to the large French work, 
the prospectus of which you handed to me about 2 months since. 


PRIESTLEY AND WEALE. CONTRACT FOR THE PUBLICATION OF SIR JOHN 
SOANE’s “‘ PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS.” January 24, 1828. 


“Mr Soane’s New Work, entitled Designs for Public and Private Build- 
ings,” in folio, with 54 plates. 

Priestley and Weale of High Street, Bloomsbury, propose to publish 
it upon the following conditions : 


“To be at the expense of Paper, Printing, Binding and Advertising. 

“To publish it at £3 3s. od. half bound in morocco and 25 in large on 
India Paper at £5 5s. od. 

“To advertise the Work in the Times, Herald, Morning Chronicle, 
John Bull, Sunday Times, Examiner, Literary Gazette, and Atheneum. 

*“'To send Copies to Edinburgh, Paris and New York. 

“To print prospectus’s of the work and to announce it in the most 
public manner, so as to carry into effect Mr Soane’s object. 

“To pay Mr Soane the value of one hundred guineas, either in the 
copies of the work, or any other books he may think proper to select.” 

For the carrying these propositions into effect Mr Soane delivers up to 
Messrs Priestley and Weale the 54 copper plates, with the condition that 
such of these plates as are to be included in Mr Soane’s work on the Law 
Courts should be again used for that publication. 

PRIESTLEY AND WEALE. January 22, 1828. 
(Added below) 

In addition to the one hundred guineas to be paid to Mr Soane in 
the way prescribed he is also to have 5 copies on India Paper free of 
expense. 

JouN WEALE. January 24, 1828. 


Note.—This larger work seems to have grown out of Soane’s Brief 
Statement etc. of the Law Courts (1827), published in response to the 
attacks that had been made upon him in Parliament and the Press. 


MemoranpuM, March 27, 1828, 
of an agreement made between John Soane Esq. and John Weale. 


John Weale agrees to publish Mr Soane’s Work on the Law Courts at 
Westminster, to pay for printing, paper, advertising, and every expense 
appertaining to the publishing, and use every diligence in bringing it out 
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in the most respectable manner, to forward copies to Edinburgh, Dublin 
and Paris, and to pay Mr Soane fifty pounds as a portion of his outlay and 
expense, for which Mr Soane agrees to assign the Copy-right and sole 
possession of the work. 

John Weale also agrees to give Mr Soane, 5 of the Copies on India Paper 
and 5 plain, and 5 Copies of his Work of Designs. 

JoHN WEALE. 

To be stamped. JOHN SOANE. 


Endorsed on back: ‘“‘ The Work not to be published, or advertised, 
until I give direction, it may be postponed to the 5% May.” 


Note.——The book Public and Private Buildings (1828) unfortunately was 
not adequately produced, being marred by the introduction of many very 
inferior drawings. Soane’s eyesight and health were so indifferent now 
that the effort of such an undertaking must have been in any case very 
great. Moreover, he does not appear to have realized how great the outlay 
on such a folio work must be, if it is to be effectively produced. He was 
in fact learning the business of book production. The Bank of England 
in particular is represented by only the most indifferent small scale eleva- 
tions, which is the more regrettable as there were many fine diagrams by 
Gandy and others which might very well have been utilized for a really 
fine, but necessarily costly, illustration of that great work. Owing to this, 
and also no doubt in part to the fact that the more important buildings of 
a public character by Soane, far better engraved by Le Keux, though to 
a very small scale, were simultaneously included in the well-known Pugin 
and Britton’s Public Buildings of London, the book was not a success. ‘This 
is shown by the following letter, written four years later : 


FebY 27, 1832. 
DEAR Srr JOHN,— 

Weale writes me word that he intends to sell the remaining copies and 
coppers of the two works of yours, and that he has an offer of £140 for the 
whole, but he wants at least £150. 

The stock consists of the coppers and 73 letter press of ‘‘ Public etc. 
Buildings,’ and 140 copies “‘ Law Courts,” making 213 sets of the letter 
press. Altho’ I feel some reluctance in troubling you about this subject, 
yet it would mortify me to see your books scattered about the town, and 
sold for little more than waste paper. If I could spare the money I would 
purchase the works. 

Mrs. B. joins in best wishes with yours truly, 

J. BRITTON. 


Soane accordingly bought up the stock as suggested, and later on he had 
the lithographic stones of his 1836 Description cleaned off. 


The letters that follow from a group of friends give an interesting 
appreciation of Sir John Soane’s work as an author. They are selected 
from a large number, many however being merely commonplace letters 


of thanks. 
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JAMES CHRISTIE, ESQ., Tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., CHELSEA 
KING’S STREET, ST. JAMES SQUARE, March 7th, 1828. 
My Dear Sir, 

You have overpaid my very trifling attention by a princely present. 

I must acknowledge my surprise, that you are blest with health and 
strength of head to plan, and to execute works of intricacy and grandeur, 
and to superintend the engraving of designs from them, when I, your 
junior, suffer from frequent illhealth, and until now have scarcely had 
strength to hold a pen, wherewith to thank you for the elegant volume 
with which you have honored me. 

Amid the variety the volume exhibits, there is one plate in particular 
which I view again with repeated pleasure, but with undiminished regret 
that it was never adopted—‘ The Design for a Palace.” It may serve 
at least to shew to foreigners that there are those in the country who 
can plan what is magnificent as a whole, yet simple, pure, and chaste 
in the details, and it may serve to shame those who from partiality 
advance the inefficient, and thus trifle with and lose the noblest oppor- 
tunities. Earnestly wishing you a long continuance of health, 

I am, my dear Sir, with great respect, your very obliged, and sincere 
and faithful, 

JAMES CHRISTIE. 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. March 27th, 1828 


My Dear Sir, 

If I did not say thankee, I should be ungrateful and stupid, and if I 
stop’d with merely that term, I should neither do you nor myself justice : 
If I express’d myself with unqualified approbation, and used only the 
language of praise, I should not be sincere nor honest : and I trust that 
you will never have cause to reproach me for want of gratitude, some 
degree of sagacity, honesty and sincerity. 

Your Vol. is handsome, cheap, interesting, and calculated to do much 
good, to incite the young to emulation, the old, or older to shame, certain 
persons to feel regret and remorse, and others (the great majority) it 
must inform and enlighten. ‘There are certainly some defects in literary 
construction and arrangement, at least according to my fastidious notions, 
the plates are certainly coarse, ragged and executed in a slovenly style, 
which to an eye accustomed to the beauty, clearness and accuracy of Le 
Keux’s work appear the worse by comparison. However it is not every 
person that is familiar with the plates by that honest and skilful artist, 
nor do many persons examine works of Art, of this class, with such 
scrupulous feelings as myself. 

My good friend Leeds will write an account of the Vol. for the Ency- 
clopedia Francais, and the Literary Chronicle, if you will indulge him 
with a copy ; and I think he is eminently entitled to such a compliment 
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from you. The copy you have sent me wants one essential feature, 
the autograph of the Author. With this prefix and stamp, it will be 
preserved in the library, and lasting estimation, of one who cheerfully 
subscribes himself, 
Your obliged servant, and sincere friend, 
J. BritTon. 


JOHN BRITTON to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. April 25, 1829 


My Dear Sir, 

I have again to thank you for a new mark of kind attention, in present- 
ing me your new Vol. illustrative of the Law Courts at Westminster. 
I wish that some of the most active and influential M.P.s, and literati, 
were as well acquainted with those Courts, and with your sentiments 
and practice, as I am :—then something like justice would be done to 
your fame and merits, whilst you are living to enjoy the reward. But 
the day must and will come,! for, though envy and prejudice may prevail 
for a time, these base and stupid fiends cannot fail to yield to justice, 
and good sense. Zealous, persevering and successful as you have been 
in life, it is natural that you should provoke the enmity and jealousy 
of the idle, arrogant and impudent, for such, like the owl, cannot bear 
the sun-light of success. 

Yrs most truly, 
J. BRITTON. 


LORD GODERICH 2 ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


PEMBROKE HOUSE, April 30, 1820. 
Dear Sir, Bae 9 


Allow me to return you my best thanks for the copy, which you have 
been so good as to send to me, of your recent Work. I have always 
thought that the treatment which you have experienced with respect 
to the new Law Courts was extremely hard and undeserved. You 


‘This was a true prophecy. After being occupied for two generations (1824— 
1884) the legal fraternity left the Courts with great regret, and, occupying their 
New Palace in the Strand, indulged in a similar outburst against the architect, 
G. E. Street, R.A., who, however, unlike Sir John Soane, was no longer alive to 
hear and suffer from it, having in truth killed himself with overwork on this 
great undertaking. 

An account of Soane’s Law Courts at Westminster will be found in Chapter IX 
of The Works of Sir Fohn Soane, S.M.P. No. 8. The Earlof Oxford and Asquith, 
who began practice in the old Courts, visiting the Soane Museum, and seeing the 
views of the interiors of those Courts he so clearly recalled, remarked on their 
superiority to their successors. ‘The present Curator, who saw them in his youth, 
recalls the profound and unusual effect that they produced on him. 

* Robinson, Frederick John, Viscount Goderich, afterwards 1st Earl of Ripon 
(1782-1859), son of Yhomas Robinson, second Baron Grantham. Educated Harrow 
and St. John’s, Cantab. Entered Lincoln’s Inn 1802. M.P. 1806. Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer 1823-27. Prime Minister after Canning’s death, August, 1827. 
Resigned 1828. 
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were directed to execute a very extensive work with very limited means, 
and upon a very confined space; and, so far from thinking that the 
proper accommodation of the Judges, the Bar, and all parties concerned, 
had been unattended to by you, it was a matter of great surprise to me 
that you had been able in that confined spot to find the means of meeting 
the wishes and complying with the suggestions of the numberless indi- 
viduals whom in the progress of the work you were compelled to consult. 
I remain, Dear Sir, Very faithfully yours, 
GODERICH. 


JOHN NASH to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


14 REGENT STREET, May 374, 1829. 
My Dr? Soane, 
Many thanks for your kind attention in sending me your publication. 
You have not been fairly dealt with. 
Ever faithfully yours, 
Jno Nasu. 


J. F. LEARY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 


HOUSE OF LorDS, Tuesday, May 5th, 1829. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have just received your elegantly bound Book, which now adorns 
one of my Library tables and which cannot fail to meet the eye of many 
of their Lordships. 

I expected to find my Library ! among the designs, but it is not there ; 
some increased effect has been given to the Library, by taking down 
the whole of the doors, so that one mass of books now presents itself, 
and with the addition of maps, placed entirely round the room and 
above the cases, altogether has a very pleasing effect. 

The room is in fact so much improved that your artist would be 
satisfied of the difference, if you think it worth while to direct him to 
call upon me, and, if you will not consider it too troublesome, I should 
be much obliged by having a copy of the drawing to place in a frame 
in my private Study. 

I cannot help drawing your attention to the fact that this room is more 
frequented by their Lordships than any other public room, and I have 
great pleasure in adding that it has been as much admired. ‘The Board 
of Works has given some directions about the passages, which I alluded 
to in a former letter. 

God knows what will follow the collision of the Duke and the Marquess 
of Anglesey last night. I never saw the Duke more nervous and, when 


1 Soane had constructed Libraries for the House of Lords and also for the 
Commons, out of the older buildings of the old Palace of Westminster. ‘The 
amount expended was very limited, but the purpose intended appears to have 
been very well realized. 
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the Marquess of Anglesey stated that the King had consented to allow 
him to use certain private letters in his justification, the Duke said he 
could not believe it, but it appears to be true enough. I write in great 
hurry as the House is sitting. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. F. Leary. 


SAM! WEX, OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
To JOHN SOANE, R.A. 
INWOOD, KELVEDON, ESSEX, 27 Fuly 1829. 
My Dear Sir, 

Permit me to offer my grateful thanks for your kind attention in sending 
me a copy of your “ Civil Architecture’ etc. I assure you I gratefully 
estimate this honour. 

While I thank you, I will observe that I think, as I have often said, 
that you and other architects, to whom the public is much indebted, 
have been very unjustly treated. Your views have not only been 
illiberally cramped, but Your designs, even while they have been execut- 
ing, and before the angry critics could know what they would be, have 
been censured with a bitterness as remote from real taste as inconsistent 
with charity. 

I think, nevertheless, that there is among modern Architects too much 
of a disposition to mix, and to add to, the original Orders. This proceeds 
from a desire, most laudable, of improvement ; but one sees in the wish, 
when applied to Architecture, an observation by Rousseau in his “‘ Emile,” 
and by others, powerfully illustrated, that ‘‘ Whatever has come to Per- 
fection soon declines.” 

In remarking this, I do not mean anything, I am sure, inconsistent 
with Your views of fair criticism, or injurious to Your own designs : 
for I have often stood and admired them, and yet, even with regard to 
these, I have thought—perhaps erroneously thought—that, had a stricter 
adherence to the Orders etc. been observed, the result would have been 
as beautiful, and the Architect less exposed to the severity of criticism. 

I perfectly agree with the sentiments of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in his speech on the 198 of March 1814; and I thank you for 
having produced the very judicious observations of Mons? Bullet in his 
“ Architecture Pratique.” + 


With grateful thanks, I remain, My dear Sir, very respectfully and 

faithfully, 
Sam! WEx. 

P.S. I write this from Inworth in Essex, where I am staying a little 
while. I brought Your Civil Architecture from St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. 

* Bullet, Pierre, ‘“‘L’Architecture pratique qui comprend le detail du toisé, et 
du devis des ouvrages de Masonnerie,” 8vo, Paris, 1691. (Soane.) 
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JOHN BICKNELL To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
SACKVILLE st, Augt 4, 1828. 


My Dear Sir, 

It is of little moment to you, standing upon the pinnacle of eminence 
upon which you do stand, with all those who know any thing of the 
beauties of Architecture and who are not tasteless and sightless, what the 
“ Groundlings ” think—yet I cannot but wish that every one, Groundlings 
and all, knew how unjustly and ungratefully you have been treated, 
especially about the Law Courts. 

You have the bat in your own hands. I have several times fought these 
points successfully with a principal member of the Committee of Taste, 
and will do so again and again whenever and wherever I have an oppor- 
tunity, and even so humble a coadjutor as myself can maintain facts, 
and that stubbornly and stoutly. 

I shall always have a pride in saying what I have an equal pride in 
feeling, that when this country loses John Soane (forgive the freedom) 
it will lose by far the first man in his most difficult but most useful 
and most proud profession. 

Iam, Dear Sir, with great respect and truth, Your very faithful servant, 

JoHN BICKNELL. 


Two years before, Bicknell had written in praise of the Law Courts 
as follows : 


JOHN BICKNELL, ESQ., to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
34. SACKVILLE STREET, May 29, 1826. 
Dear Sir, 

Be pleased to accept the accompanying little labour of mine, which 
you may find useful as a book of occasional reference, of which I assure 
you, the notes and prayers gave me no small labour. I am preparing 
for the press an edition of Josephus, which I hope, with its voluminous 
notes and references, will be ready for the press by the ensuing spring, 
and I should like, if you will accept the compliment, to dedicate it to 
you in order that I may express, publickly, the sense of one lawyer 
upon merits which ought to be the admiration of all, instead of being 
the subject of reflections from such men as Mr Gurney, and others like 
him, who, being ignorant of what they prate about, measure the value 
of the Architect by their own self-importance, and the deference paid 
to their own vanity, in the personal accommodation they have received 
in our beautiful new Law Courts. 

I am, Dear Sir, with sincere respect, Your faithful and obedient 
Servant, 

JOHN BICKNELL. 

Note.—The original letter is folded and pasted into “‘ The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer with explanations, principally selected from the writings of 
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eminent divines, and adapted to the use of families and individuals,” 12mo, 
London, 1826. Dedicated to the King. By John Lawrens Bicknell, 
F.R.S. 

There are two other works of his in the Soane, The Hour of Trial: A 
Tragedy, 8vo, London, 1824; and Original Miscellantes in Prose and Verse, 
8vo, London, 1826, but no Josephus. 

Under the pseudonym of Joel Collier he had published Musical Travels, 
t2mo, London, 1785, regarded later on by him no doubt as a youthful 
indiscretion. It is a skit at the expense of Dr. Burney. 

Soane came to place great reliance on John Lawrens Bicknell, of Abingdon 
Street, solicitor, as appears by his last Will (May 11, 1833), where it is 
desired that he shall remain as solicitor, and by a codicil C (August 22, 1836) 
if for any reason the same, if unable to be the solicitor, is to be executor 
and trustee. By a following codicil dated the 23™ Aug. “I give to my 
friend John Bicknell Esq. £20 for a ring.” 

J. L. Bicknell, described as ‘‘ of the National Debt Redemption Office ”’ 
(Soane’s building in Old Jewry), did become a Life Trustee of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, but appears to have resigned in December, 1841. 

In view of Soane’s reference to Bicknell as his “‘ private Solicitor ”’ it 
would appear that he relied on him in occasional troubles with his son’s 
widow and the grandchildren, etc. 


J. J. BURN To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


RAYMOND BUILDINGS, GRAY’S INN, October 30th, 1827. 
My Dear Sir, 
I went to the Treasury Chambers today to see the Council Room. 
| I put this question to myself on entering, for what purpose and for 
whose use is this splendid room intended. For the Lords of the Treasury 
of the richest Treasury probably in the world. ‘Then it should be mag- 
nificent and suited to such an assemblage. It should have a distinct and 
decided character, and I conceive it has it now. For business the light 
should be properly attenuated. ‘This the upper windows effect delight- 
fully, altho a southern aspect. ‘The sound should be broken to prevent 
echo, nothing offensive in this respect exists, and the beautiful pillars 
with the bearings of the ceiling effect their specific object, as it seems 
to me. The great essentials of light, sound and space are achieved suc- 
cessfully, and surely the eye must be jaundiced indeed that is offended 
with proportions so grand and imposing. 

As I said, there is a distinct character in the room, suitable as I think to 
the use for which it has been erected. The intention, it seems, is wholly 
to destroy this character and convert it into an over-great dining room. 
The incongruity will be great above, if the ceiling contemplated be really 
made, as the windows in the upper part of the chamber will come to 
the ground and actually allow the sun to burn up the inmates. Below, 
the windows to the South can never be shut, and sound must occa- 
sionally be intrusive. 
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The ceiling at present is charmingly elegant and light, tho its con- 
nection to the wall at the top must make it strong as the materials of 
which it is composed. 

These few crude remarks I trouble you with to discharge my conscience, 
and to ask whether they are impertinent or just. I found you would 
not be in town today but could not deny myself the satisfaction of a few 
lines. 

My dear Sir, Yours faithfully, 
J. J. Burn. 


Note.—From a memo. by Soane it appears that the building of ‘‘ the 
Board of Trade and Privy Council Offices’ in Whitehall and Downing 
Street was begun “ to lay bricks,” 224 July 1824, and that the plans and 
models were still being considered and officially interfered with even in 
1826. ‘Towards the end of 1827 the Treasury was moved to order the 
demolition of the columns and arched ceiling of the Council Chamber 
and the substitution of a flat ceiling. 

Soane, while complying to the extent of erecting scaffolding for this 
destructive work, protested and requested a year’s trial of the room as 
built. The Treasury climbed down on November 12, 1827, and the 
scaffold was removed. 

A memo. by Soane gives the area of the room as 1,360 super feet as 
against 774 for that of the old room then in use. Space for the Lords 
and their officers, 458 feet as against 173. Space for Counsel, 166 against 
83—‘‘ the removal of the Columns will make sufficient space for 7 or 8 
persons.” 

Greville, the well-known clerk to the Privy Council (appointed March, 
1821), seems to have been the prime mover in the affair, having been 
nettled by a remark of Soane’s that “‘ the columns could easily be removed 
if he got the order.’’ ‘There is a gap in the Greville Diaries (1824-26). 

The interior of the Privy Council Chamber as built by Soane is given 
in The Works of Sir Fohn Soane. It was destroyed in 1844 when Sir 
Charles Barry reconstructed the Treasury, and it is now a very dull square- 
shaped room with a flat ceiling and no columns. 


B. OAKLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
EDEN LODGE, November 12th, 1829. 
My Dear Sir, 

Notwithstanding the great aversion I have to Courts of Justice I have 
at the suit of an eminent architect been spell-bound for the last three 
nights in the Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, and Common Pleas. 

I have heard much of the intricacy of Law, and naturally supposed 
that when in Chancery it was extremely difficult to get out again. Not 
so here, on the contrary I found that egress from it was the easiest thing 
imaginable, and that ingress to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court and Common 
Pleas, the terrific Exchequer, or the horrors of Bail, did not in the least 
check my progress to the Court of King’s Bench. So excellent an 
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arrangement, considering the difficulties arising from obtruding but- 
tresses and circumscribed space, it is impossible to cease wondering at, 
or to repress admiration at the ingenuity displayed, 


/ 


4) Go on then, mighty Soane, 

It is not brass or stone 

Can last to tell thy fame, 

But Time—which knows no end, 
Will ’gainst the captious fiend 
Record thy classic name. 


Thanks then, My good Sir, for your valuable book 1—“ I will treasure 
it in my heart’s core—aye in my heart of hearts, as I do thee.” 
“e Thine,” 
BENJ. OAKLEY. 


A. J. VALPY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


July 11th, 1828. 
Dear SIR, 

As I have now sold out of the Sunday Times I have thought it proper 
to state the fact to my friends, and more particularly to such as have 
long honoured me with their confidence. 

One of my chief reasons for selling has I assure you been the un- 
pleasant feelings which I know were excited in your mind on certain 
occasions, as also similar feelings which have been excited in other 
quarters to my prejudice. Wishing you triumphant success in all your 
present wishes, 

Believe me, Yrs most faithfully, 
A. 10, VAEPY. 


Note.—It seems to have been the practice in those days for an Editor, 
when challenged for some excess, to profess the most pious intentions 
while safeguarding himself in “ privilege.’ Here is a specimen of the 
“sucking dove’ character part :— 


“The Editor of the Sunday Times presents his compliments to Mr. 
Soane and begs to submit to him that it would be contrary to the principles 
of good faith, and to the usages of every respectable paper, to admit a cen- 
sure on an individual whose name as a contributor was confidentially 
imparted, and whose contribution was admitted with perfectly amicable 
and conciliatory intentions.” 


Sunday Times Office. Friday, Fune 9, 1826. 


The reader by this time has fully learnt what “‘ perfectly amicable and 
conciliatory intentions?’ were capable of in those days. 


1 No doubt the Civil Architecture. The reference to the practical success of 
Soane’s planning of the Courts is valuable. 
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EPISODE 40 
The Chantrey Bust and Additions to the Soane Collection 


F. CHANTREY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


th Ap! 
My Dear Sir, BELGRAVE PLACE, Sunday 5th Ap’, 1829. 


After repeated efforts, attended with various success, I have at last 
persuaded myself that my labours are brought to a successful termina- 
tion, but whether the bust which I have made shall be considered like 
John Soane, or Julius Cesar, is a point that cannot be determined by 
either you, or me. I will however maintain that, as a work of art, I 
have never produced a better. 

Will you give me an hour to consider it quietly on Tuesday next at 
eleven, or one o’Clock; if you come you need not send an answer. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. CHANTREY. 

Note.—This is the famous marble Bust now in the Dome of the Museum. 
The letter of appointment for the sittings was as follows : 


F. CHANTREY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


My Dear Sir, BELGRAVE PLACE, May 15th, 1827. 


Will you come to me on Thursday morning and bring your Head with 
you? Breakfast will be ready at 9 o’Clock, but, if you do not appear at 
that time, I will expect you at Eleven, unless I hear to the contrary. 

You may chuse Friday, if it suits you better. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. CHANTREY. 
FURTHER ADDITIONS TO THE HOUSE 


The Chantrey Bust became an important feature in the House ; placed 
under the Dome it presided over the Sarcophagus, in a position at one 
time occupied by a bust of Napoleon. 

A few letters follow which relate to proposed or actual additions to 
the ever growing Collection, and illustrate Soane’s endeavours to assist 
the art of his own day. Unfortunately his patronage was not always 
well directed, he had not apparently the same prophetic instinct in Painting 
as in other forms of collecting. His courage in essaying the quicksands 
of contemporary art must however be applauded. 


ISABELLA Cee BENJAMIN (Mts BENJAMIN) to JOHN SOANE, 
ESQ., R.A., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


SIR WREXHAM, DENBIGHSHIRE, Feb. 5, 1825. 
? 


Some time ago I wrote to Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence to request, “‘ in which 
I stand much in need,” his assistance in endeavouring to procure me 
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some aid from the Fund for the support of the Widows and Orphans of 
deceased Artists. I am the only surviving child of the late Mt Downman, 
who must I think have a little claim, my father having been a member 
above thirty Years, and constantly sending his works to the Exhibition, 
until such time that he was unable, which was the case for the last four 
or five years. I know you were his friend, and I trust you will endeavour 
to do what you can forme. Iama widow, and my husband died insolvent 
last year, leaving me two young children to educate and support, and 
very little to do it with, except I am fortunate enough to dispose of some 
of my collections to advantage, which is a great chance, my residing 
so far from the Metropolis. But I hope I shall be able after some time 
to part with the portraits, in which I have part of Your family. I am 
publishing an enumeration of them in the country, and when finished 
shall forward half the books to London for circulation. 

These portraits are some, slight and first settings, others, highly 
finished, of the nobility and gentry of more than half a century. They 
are bound in 25 volumes and contain 800 and 50 portraits. I mean to 
sell them by private contract to the highest offer in three months, from 
the time I advertise them. ‘They are not to be separated on any account, 
for they form very interesting biography, being complete with dates, 
notes, and names, with a preface and dedication in verse to the Prince 
Regent. If you would mention such a series of portraits to your acquaint- 
ances I should be greatly obliged, for I believe I shall need the kind- 
ness of my friends to make them known. Any communications I would 
instantly answer. 

I do not know the Secretaries, or Trustees, for the Fund for the Artists’ 
Widows and Children, but I would hope, if I could claim anything, you 
would be my friend and assistor. Pray excuse the liberty I have taken 
in writing to you, and J have the honour of being your most obliged and 
humleé sert, 


IsABELLA C°® BENJAMIN. 


Note.—John Downman, A.R.A. (1750-1824), represented in the Soane 
by two portraits, John Soane Junr. and Mrs. Soane, the mother of Sir 
John Soane. 


I. HARMAN ! ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


ADAMS COURT, 16 Augt, 1825. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have just received a letter from my poor young friend Eastlake ; in 
addition to the complaint in his eyes he has been attacked with an inflam- 
mation of the stomach, which has left him in a very low state both in 
body and mind... he writes me: ‘“ Among the considerations or. 


1 Harman had married the granddaughter of Sir Wm. Chambers, See letter 
from Sir Thos. Lawrence to Soane in 1828 (page 433). 
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“apprehensions that have lately distressed me M* Soane’s commission 
“is not one of the least—I know it is a great honor for me to have 
“received an order from a member of the Academy, and I feel I may 
“be accused of indifference, and want of respect. It is the thought 
“that has harassed me most during my illness, and I should be even 
‘““more unhappy if I did not look with confidence to your kindness and 
** influence.” 

You see, my dear Sir, the state of his mind and perhaps you will pour 
some balm into it by enabling me to say a kind word from you. I cannot 
omit to congratulate you on the progress making in Threadneedle Street,} 
the effect produced when finished will be truly grand. 

Believe me, faithfully Yours, 
Ter. HARMAN. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., ro I. HARMAN, ESQ., ADAMS COURT 
L. I. FIELDS, 18 Augst, 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

I am truly concerned for the indisposition of Mr? Eastlake, and I 
entreat him not think of the picture till his health is re-established : 
I am most anxious to have the picture, but more to see M? Eastlake a 
member of the Royal Academy.? Be pleased to remember me kindly 
to him and believe me, 

Dear Sir, Obediently Y'8, JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—Sir Charles L, Eastlake, P.R.A. (1793-1865), is represented in 
the Soane by a picture ‘“‘ Una delivering the Red Cross Knight from the 
cave of despair’ from Spenser’s “‘ Faerie Queen.”’ Exhibited at the R.A. 
in 1830, this work is rather too characteristic of the state of painting at 
that epoch to be agreeable to modern taste. 

Eastlake, who entered the R.A. Schools 1809, had been a travelling com- 
panion with Sir Charles Barry for part of his time abroad. His personal 
qualities had much to do with the high position to which he was elected 
(1850-65). 

Apparently the picture for Soane was some five years in hand, as the 
following letter shows :— 


C.L. EASTLAKE To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
ROME. 12 PLAZZA MIGNANELLI, May 16, 1830. 
Dear SIR, 

By a letter I have lately received from Mr Harman, I find that gentle- 
man had (very kindly as regards myself) called on you after seeing the 
picture from Spenser, which I had the honor to do for you. His account 
of your goodness towards me both in deed and in word, would have been 


1The rebuilding of the main front of the Bank now in hand, Lv 
2 Elected A.R.A. 1827, R.A. 1830. 
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sufficient to induce me to write to you to express my acknowledgements, 
but I have a stronger reason now since I have learnt from Mt Brockendon 
that you were somewhat dissatisfied at the shape of the picture as it was 
intended for a particular place. Iam the more concerned at this because 
I took especial care to make the picture as small as I possibly could, and 
the length of time I was about it was greatly owing to the difficulty I 
had in compressing the composition. My impression was that, as there 
was but little room to spare in your house, my principal instructions were 
to make as small a picture as I could, consistently with the development 
of the action and expression of the subject you were so good as to give 
me. The subject has often been treated and I thought myself fortunate 
in being the first to make it a high picture, it appearing to me that the 
descent into a cave would be more naturally expressed by this shape than 
any other, to say nothing of the attraction of originality. 

I hope therefore you will find that what has been lost in one way will 
be gained in a more essential one, but I am aware how vexatious it must 
be to find that your wishes have not been exactly met, and it only remains 
for me to assure you that this was from no inattention on my part to 
what I believed your wishes to be. On the contrary, as I before said, 
the greatest trouble I had was to compress figures, sufficiently large to 
admit of finished expression, into as small a space as I could devise. 
I entreat you therefore to do credit to my good intentions even in this 
respect ; for the care and study with which I painted the picture, the work 
itself will speak, and I trust you will find that I was equally anxious to 
please you in the results. 

Believe me, Dear Sir, Your very obliged servt, 
C. L. Eastiaxe. 


A.W.CALLCOTT To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


THE MALL, KENSINGTON, November 20th, 1828. 
My Dear Sir, 

Since my return home I find that I have extended my picture to a 
length that will make a regular frame with mouldings look paltry, if 
executed as narrow as it would be necessary to have it in order to allow 
of the folding panels of the room to open. I think therefore it will be 
best to have a single flat, such as I have seen your drawings exhibited in, 
with a small degree of ornament at the corners. Perhaps you will have 
the goodness to let the bearer (my frame maker) see one of the frames 
I mean. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 
ASW. CALLCOTT, 


Note.—Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. (1779-1844). Younger brother of 
John Wall C. (1766-1821), the musical composer. Their father was a 
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builder. A. W. C. was trained in the R.A. Schools (1797) and as a pupil 
of Hoppner he began by painting portraits, became A.R.A. in 1806, and 
then turned his attention to landscapes. Elected R.A. 1810. Married 
1827 Maria Graham (1788-1827), widow of Captain Graham, who was 
author of Little Arthur’s England, and Essays, History of Painting (1836), 
Description Giotto Chapel, Padua, 1835. Callcott was knighted in 1837. 

The picture described is the ‘‘ Passage Point,’ a classical composition, 
which occupies the inner cabinet space of the North wall of the Hogarth 
Room. In Soane’s time the inside of the folding leaves were hung with 
the last four scenes of the Rake’s Progress, as he considered them too 
disquieting to be constantly on view. He says, alluding to Callcott’s 
picture, “‘ after contemplating these scenes of vice and misery we return 
to the calm of Nature.” ‘Thisis one of the many instances of the interest 
attaching to the Founder’s own arrangement of the House and Museum. 
The picture was a commission from Soane and was exhibited at the R.A. 
in 1830. ‘There is a much smaller picture by the same artist, ‘““ View on 
the Thames below Greenwich,” exhibited at R.A. 1827, which is very 
much in the manner of Samuel Scott (c. 1710-1772). The following letter 
of 1832 may be given here. It was written by Maria Callcott on behalf 
of her husband and herself. 


MRS. CALLCOTT To SIR JOHN SOANE, Etc., Etc., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


KENSINGTON GRAVEL PITS, March 17th, 1832. 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

When you sent in a card the other day for my husband I was half 
in hopes of receiving a visit from you to myself. Perhaps you do not 
know that I have been an invalid confined to my den (in consequence 
of breaking a blood vessel) ever since the 24 of July last. But for that 
I had projected plaguing you with two or three visits. I wanted to have 
taken my sister and my nieces to see your house and the Egyptian tomb, 
as you kindly permitted me to do, and more lately I have almost been 
tempted to give a cousin of mine a note to you to beg you w® allow your 
servant to show her and her only boy the wonderful tomb he has read 
of and desires so much to see. I told my husband to ask you if I might 
do so some months ago: but, out of sight out of mind, he forgot my 
request and so I am obliged to be impudent and ask you myself, if Capt 
Smith of the Navy may drive his wife and son to your door some fine 
day and with your permission see your marvellous things. ‘The sight 
would be well bestowed I assure you. ‘The time is fast approaching when 
my husband must send away his pictures. J of course shall remain shut 
up in my book room but the pictures will receive company the friday, 
saturday, and monday—i.e. the 6 7 and gt" of Ap!—and if you can 
prevail on M's Conduit to look at them and excuse my neither calling 
nor writing on account of my illness we shall be very happy. If I ever 
get out again I will pay my visiting debts, if not—death cancels all ! 
My physician says I shall get out—but not before May. Mr Callcott, 
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if he knew I was writing to you, would give me all manner of kind and 
respectful messages to you—but I won’t tell him because he forgot to 
give you my messages. There is revenge for you! Seriously pray, 
dear Sir John, believe us both always, Your true and grateful serv*s, 
A, W, and Maria CaLtcorr, 
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From the Accession of Wiliam IV (Fune 26, 1830) 
to the Death of Sir fohn Soane (fanuary 20, 1837) 
EPISODES 41-52 


““ Gilding the close of a long professional life with a reward so bright, so 
welcome, and so honourable’ (March 20, 1835). 
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OUTLINE OF EVENTS (1830-1837) 


1830 
Sir Martin Shee elected President of the Royal Academy. 
June 26. Death of George IV and accession of William IV. 
July. Revolution in France. 


1831 
Aug. 1. Opening of London Bridge. 
Sept. 8. Coronation of King William IV and Queen Adelaide. 
Sept. 21. Sir John Soane Knighted. . — 


1833 
Oct. 16. Resignation at the Bank after 45 years’ service. 
Oct. 17. A month’s stay at Hastings completing memoirs of his 
Professional Life. 
1834 
R.I.B.A. founded. 
Aug. 29. Sitting to Maclise for portrait. 
Sept. Altering bed chamber at No. 13. 
Oct. 16. Burning of the Houses of Parliament. Designs sent in » 
Noy. 1, 1835. Award to Sir Charles Barry, February 2gth, 1836. 


1835 
March 24. Presentation of Gold Medal. 
May 6. “Mr. Parke died.” 
June. Foundation of Soane Medallion. 
July 24-Aug.24. Stay at Worthing composing Description of the House. 
Completed in December. 
1836 
Dangerous illness of Sir John Soane. March ?-June ? 


June. King William Street opened. 
Aug. Sir John Soane engaged in sending out his book on the House.’ 


1837 


Jany. 20. Death of Sir John Soane. 
Jany. 26. Funeral at St. Giles in the Fields’ Burial Ground, St. 


Pancras. 
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Friendship with Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., Maria Cosway, 
and relations with the R.A. 


F. CHANTREY, R.A., To JOHN SOANE, R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


BELGRAVE PLACE, Saturday, 19 Fune, 1830. 
My Dear Sir, 

The old portland copeing is too narrow for any other purpose than 
copeing, as the full size section will show. 

Make whatever cornice you please and it shall be executed. Why 
not your brick (triglyph cornice)? I know nothing that looks so 
well. 

If you can use the old copeing as copeing well and good, but pray 
dont let it interfere with your notions by trying to use it in a cornice. The 
stairs are calculated accurately at 23 risers 6”, or 22 risers 64 in, perhaps 
22 would be best, as it would leave a 6ft. 4in. landing at the drawing 
room doors. 

Sincerely yours, F. CHANTREY. 


Note.—Soane was now engaged on alterations to Chantrey’s house, in 
30 Belgrave Place. (See The Works of Sir John Soane, R.A. S.M. Publi- 
cation No. 8.) 

The following letter continues the subject : 


F. CHANTREY, R.A., Tro JOHN SOANE, R.A. 13° L. 1. FIELDS 


BELGRAVE PLACE, 218¢ Fuly, 1830. 
My Dear FRIEND, 

Since I saw you I have been harassed almost to the Devil. It has 
pleased His Majesty to command that I shall make the head for the Coin, 
Accession Medal, etc.—etc. ‘Tomorrow I have to attend H.M. or I 
would have made my bow to your honour for the purpose of benefiting 
myself. However see you I must and will for the purpose of sucking 
your brains about the outside finishing of the Soanean Elevation. 

Strange as it may appear I have not spent an hour within my 
intended house since I saw you, and inspecting it today I find I have 
been handsomely rewarded by neglect for my forbearance. Tom- 
fool like I have attended to other people’s business and neglected 
my own. 
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Some time ago I ordered Gordon to wait upon you for instructions and 
I thought he had done so. I will see him tomorrow and order his attend- 
ance and obedience. Positively you shall have the best of Banks} on 
Friday morning. 
Sincerely yours, 
F, CHANTREY. 


In an undated letter we hear of the cornice again : 


My Dear Sir, 

I propose sending the foreman of my building concern to you on 
Monday morning at 10 and to wait your pleasure. I wish for your 
commands for the windows, the brickwork is nearly up. The cornice 
is capital, it shall be built in cement. 

Truly, 
F. CHANTREY. 


FRANCIS CHANTREY, R.A., To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 


BELGRAVE PLACE, 9! Feb. (1831). 
(Private and Confidential) 

The Devil is abroad and “at his dirty work again”; a friend writes 
me, “ W is making a great stir for Deering, and, if some pains is not 
taken to muster the independents, he will succeed.” 

This is annoying, to say the least of it. Impudence and private motives 
alone will ruin us, and we must make head against it, and put it down, 
or the Academy will suffer. 

If you can, without much inconvenience to yourself, give us the aid 
of Your vote in favor of a painter, pray do so. We have the usual number 
of architects, and nothing short of extraordinary talent should induce 
us to depart from the established number. 

Sincerely Yours, 
F, CHANTREY.. 


Note.—W. of course is W™ Wilkins, R.A. (1826). Deering is John Peter 
Gandy (1787-1856), he having taken the name of Deering. He was 
associated with Wilkins in the Gower Street College (1827-8); he was: 
elected A.R.A. in 1826 and R.A. in 1838. His best work was the Chapel 
in North Audley Street (1825-8) and Exeter Hall in the Strand (1830— 
31). For other references to W™ Wilkins (see later, Episode 49, pp- 
522-23; and earlier, E. 23, p. 276). 


1 Probably the original cast of the ‘‘ Sleeping Girl,’ Penelope Boothby, and a 
bas-relief, ‘‘ The Release of St. Peter,’ now in the Soane Museum. The Editor 
is informed that some letters amongst the papers of Mrs. Lavinia Foster, only 
child of T. Banks, R.A., confirm this suggestion. 
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F. CHANTREY To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


BELGRAVE PLACE, 23 August, 1831. 
My Dear Sir, 

When you have nothing better to do, pray drive through Hanover 
Square and look at my Pitt. Is it high enough, Or is it too high ? an 
honest opinion from a friend is worth having.* 

The great block on which the pedestal rests will be connected with 
the iron rails and appear to belong to them. 

Pray have the goodness to command Your Greenwich carpenter * to 
send me his account. I hate to be in debt, quite as much as you do, 
and I suspect that, if either you or I become bankrupts, it will arise from 
our disposition to pay, not from with-holding payment. 

I wish I could prevail upon you to pick the bones of a roasted chicken 
with me, that we may have a chat; if you say no to this you will disap- 
point me, and what will be worse, you will oblige me to ask a mutton 
chop of you. I have no engagement after Thursday, when I dine with 
Solomon.® 

Sincerely yours, 
F. CHANTREY. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM To JOHN SOANE, R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


277 LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, 25 Jan., 1831. 
SIR, 

In requesting your acceptance of my little book of “ The Lives of 
British Architects,” I am perfectly conscious of going voluntarily before 
one of the first judges, and of opening my pages to the eye of the most 
original Architect since the days of Vanbrugh. 

‘That you may find less to censure than I apprehend is my present prayer. 
I have endeavoured to do all the honour in my power to Architects and 
Architecture, and must always claim indulgence for my intentions. 

I have the honour to remain, Your very respectful servant, 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


! The Sculptor had a passion for lofty pedestals, and when this was objected to 
would go so far as to decline the commission. He further disliked accessory 
decoration, to the extent of giving no stirrups to equestrian figures. ‘This may be 
regarded as an exaggeration of the rather narrow view of classical art current at 
that period. He however found himself unable to resist the attraction of the 
famous bronze figures at Innspruck. Possibly the inferior interest felt in Chan- 
trey’s work to that of Flaxman arises to some extent from this difference of stand- 
point in regard to decorative art. ‘The early work of Chantrey up to say 1818, 
when he became R.A., seems at the present time rather underestimated. 

* Messrs. Martyr, employed at the Bank and elsewhere by Soane. 

3 Probably William IV ! 
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The original is pasted in The Lives of the most eminent British Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects. By Allan Cunningham, 6 vols. 12mo, London, 
1831. Part of Murray’s “ Family Library.’ There is a dedication to 
Sir John Soane, R.A. 

Allan Cunningham (1784-1842), Poet, Novelist and Sculptor. (Father 
of Peter C., 1816-69, Author of the Handbook of London, 1849.) Allan C. 
was born at Keir, Dumfriesshire, and apprenticed to a mason at Dalswinton. 
Came to London in 1810. Assistant to Chantrey from 1814 to the latter’s 
death in 1841. Acted as secretary and was left a legacy with succession 
to his wife (£100 per ann.). A. C. was associated with Jerdan, Editor of 
the Literary Gazette. His Life of David Wilkie appeared after his death. 
He was generally known as “ Honest Allan Cunningham,” and was a 
stalwart, hearty and kindly man, approved of by Thos. Carlyle. 

Unfortunately the Lives of Architects only includes Sir Wm. Chambers, 
of Architects coming into the Soane period. ‘The account of Wm. Blake 
amongst the painters is of much interest. From his position at Chantrey’s 
A. C. must have seen a good deal of Soane, and it is to be regretted we have 
not a sketch of him from his pen. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH Marta Cosway IN ITALY 


In 1831 Soane sent his book of the House to his old friend and corre- 
spondent, Maria Cosway,in Italy. It was now some ten years since they 
had met, as she had definitely settled down at Lodi, near Milan. 


MARIA COSWAY to JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
Loni, February 19th, 1831. 

At last, My Dear Sir, and friend, I received, late last night, Your 
precious book. Oh what a treat it was! I had several people with me, 
who were all admiration. 

“‘ Si guardete, questa é la casa d’un povero architetto Inglese, questo 
il suo Museo, questo e il sarcofago che Belzoni porto del Egitto. Nulla 
di pit bella, di piu preciosa. I] Museo della Nazione dovevra compralo, 
ma non voléva dare la somma, il povero architetto la compra (?) per 
due Mile Lire, sterlina, non dalle vostra lira di venti soldi. Che bel 
libro! Che quantita di roba! Che bella stampa! Che bella Carta ! 
Si, e detto a sua spese, non si compra ove si venda. Ma regala di suoi 
amici. Che pover uomo.” 

In short, you may imagine my enjoyment in seeing the wonder and 
admiration of those good people, for I feel the English woman. 

I did not go to bed without reading the explanation, and-again thanks 
for having mentioned my name, and that of my ever regretted husband. 
But I never saw the room of Padre Giovanni, tho I remember everything 
else. As to the sarcophagus I never heard you possessed it, tho often 
asked what was become of it, as it was ever in my mind, and often des- 
cribed it as a wonderful thing. 


1 Built 1824, and Sarcophagus bought in the same year. 
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Did not my brother George! make those two lines “‘ Care Colonne,” 
for he told me of it at the time ; in the second line ‘‘ Non sappiamo, etc.” 
there wants the word lo, ‘‘ Non lo sappiamo in Verita.” . 

Forgive me for this trifling observation. 

Now I must apologize and trust to your kindness for what I did before 
I saw Your book; tho I remember Your vast collection, I took the liberty 
to add a drop of water. When I was at Paris, my friend, Monsieur 
Denon, whom you must know by reputation, was just returned from 
Egypt, with B. He gave me two small Egyptian figures he found himself, 
they are in perfect preservation, and tho small, the work is with much 
taste and beauty, and the hieroglyphics perfect and clear. I even left 
the Egyptian dust on them. These I put in a small box, with a Mercury 
and a Minerva found here at Lodi Vecchio, and consigned them to a 
person who is going to England, but am afraid they will be long on the 
road, but hope will be safe. 

I do not know if you are acquainted with Lodi Vecchio ; it was the ancient 
city, built and inhabited by the Romans, destroyed and burnt several 
times, about three miles from this new Lodi, built at the times of F. 
Barbarossa. By a great chance it was discovered that the earth was 
very good “ per ingrassare la terra de campi,” and everybody has been 
to purchase pieces of ground, to sell the earth at great price. In digging, 
quantities of precious things were found, the ignorant peasants knew 
not the value, but some connoisseurs found them out and bought them 
per pochi soldi, the peasants devinniro interessati e tutto quello che 
dilevra ? ero obligato ?, medaglie, figurina, di nascdsto, portarano agli 
oréfici, che compararano per poco. 

The most extraordinary thing I ever heard, and which made me almost 
faint, was this : two peasants found a skull with a golden bandage, like a 
crown round it (here stop); they threw the skull away, and one ran 
to a silversmith and sold it for silver, for which he received 30 livres ; 
his companion was angry and said it was gold and ran to the silversmith, 
but had in answer it was already melted, which they always do for fear 
of being discovered. 

God knows who’s skull it was, but a golden bandage with an inscrip- 
tion ! would it not have been a precious curiosity in any Museum? I 
went often to the place; once I discovered the strata of a pavement, and 
as I knew the possessor, and had friends in the place, I recommended 
myself, and told them to take away the earth from the top. Some time 
after I was acquainted the pavement was discovered ; I immediately went 


' George Hadfield (see E. 4, p. 42) ; lines given usually to Bonomi. The reference 
is to Holland’s screen to Carlton Palace. Pedantic objection was taken to the 
columns being coupled. Sir John Soane evidently did not agree with his corres- 
pondent, as he gives in the 1835-6 edition : 


“Care colonne, que fate qua ? 
Non sappiamo in Verita !”’ 
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with an artist and a bricklayer. I never saw so beautiful a thing. 
It had rained in the night and was the size of a large room, the ground 
a beautiful pink colour, all the ornaments in pieces of mosaic, one black, 
on white. ‘The artist made the drawing of it, to be able to put it together, 
but no means were found to cut it in pieces. Whole pieces and several 
casts were brought to me, but not one piece could be saved. Ihave recom- 
mended myself to those peasants to bring me what they find, I will pay 
them more than the silversmith, but in vain. The little Mercury and 
the Minerva were brought to me, but they are nothing, only from being 
from Lodi Vecchio. 

I have sent you by the same post a book, which is an account of a Painter, 
just discovered at Mantua. It will amuse you, and, if you think it would 
be acceptable to the Academy, I will send them another. 

Now God bless you, for you must be tired of reading so much, tho 
I am sure Your genius will find out something entertaining. I received 
your last letters of the 2"4 inst. I know poor Mr Whiting is no more 
in the Bank since his severe illness. Could not be employed, and is 
retired with a pension ; he has lost his wife, which perhaps is the reason 
I have not heard from him, or he has not been able to forward my affairs ; 
poor man, I feel for him, his loss is great. 

My health is now better. ‘Take care of Yours, and 

Believe me ever, Your sincerely obliged and afft 
Marta Cosway. 


I am glad to hear Prince Hoare is better. 


Note.—A year later she writes again, and, like an old friend, continues as 
though the interval had been of the briefest : 


MARIA COSWAY To SIR JOHN SOANE 


LopI, 6% of February, 1832. 
My Dear Sir, AND Goop FRIEND, 

At last I have been favoured with a very kind letter from You, which 
has given me infinite pleasure. Your last words, ‘“‘ pray write to me 
soon,” are very comfortable indeed, and give me great consolation, as 
it is a sign of friendship for me, but I am very sorry I am still obliged 
to make use of another hand, as the weakness in my sight still continues, 
and (I am) thus deprived of writing to you myself. 

I am sorry to say that the proposition I made in my last letter cannot 
take place, as the palace I mentioned will not be destroyed, but has been 
taken by a gentleman at Milan, in payment for a large sum he lent to 
the owner, but I think perhaps these objects would have been too large 
for you, it is an entire gate of beautifully varied marble. ‘Two columns, 
all figured in a beautiful design, sustaining a large architrave of basso 
relievo, and ornaments to the frieze, which goes all round the house, is 
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of figures in terra cotta, and is very fine. The palace is in the ancient 
gothic style, in short the whole is so beautiful that I never go by it without 
stopping to look at it. There are many pictures, but they are so neglected, 
and so dirty, that we can hardly judge of their merit, but however, though 
many seem very good, they don’t seem to me to be of the first masters. 
This will be sold for nothing at an auction. How melancholy it is to 
see the fall of these great houses! In England fortunes consist in money, 
here fine objects of art are dispersed and lost. 

Another part of Your letter flatters me very much, which is your 
asking me to say something of my establishment ; this is indeed touching 
a string sensible to my heart, and, if I do not talk of it, it is for the fear 
of its being troublesome, or indifferent to my friend. I am glad to tell 
you it goes on vastly well, and I have never been so happy about it as 
I am at present. It was a poor miserable Convent, and now it is a very 
respectable building. I have made myself additions, little by little, with 
the small remittances I receive from England. It was a very anxious 
thought what this would become after my death, and my wish has always 
been to make it a religious society, and for four years have hoped in vain. 
At last, when the Empress came, she seemed so pleased, and made such 
eulogiums, that I happened to say that, for consolidation, my wish had 
ever been to a religious society as the best means to serve education ; 
she seemed surprised, and told me she thought so also, and that she 
had at Vienna a very fine institution of ladies of my Country. I im- 
mediately said “‘ Les Dames Anglaises.”” I knew this Order at Paris, 
and a most excellent one for education, but never knew how I could 
contrive to have some of them. Having mentioned this to the Vice- 
Queen, who often comes here, and has been bred up in one of these 
establishments, she told me, if I applied, I might have some of them, 
which I immediately did, and have been so fortunate as to have two, 
who are all I could wish. This has brought on the very means to 
consolidate for ever my good intentions for a good work to a public use. 
The Emperor had been so pleased with my intentions, that he sent me 
two very handsome and flattering decrees, and ordered they should be 
published in all the newspapers. The town has behaved vastly well, 
making a donation of all the ground which surrounds the house, that 
it affords a very pretty garden, on the ramparts of the town. I am to 
keep myself the direction of it for my life, and my method is to be strictly 
observed. I have therefore the consolation to see my house styled the 
English Ladies ; an English-woman was the founder of this useful work, 
and an English woman has brought it into Italy. 

You will say, why did not you do this in England? Oh, my good 
friend, there is a great difference between an English pound sterling and 
an Italian Lira of twenty sous ; besides, doing a good turn to our neigh- 
bour for God’s Glory, who is in heaven, may be done in any country, 
and here the want of good education was more in need of than in England. 
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What a consolation it is to me to see so many of my children become 
good wives, good mothers of families, and most excellent housekeepers ; 
this is the reputation this establishment has in the world. 

You will laugh when I tell you I am a grandmother, of almost three 
hundred children. I cannot boast of a grand establishment, all is in 
a small scale suited to my small means. I have been hoping for the 
division of the Bank, but as yet have no news, and this would afford 
me some melancholy, being more comfortable ; on the contrary I have 
(fallen) from the 5 per cent to the four, which has brought an immense 
addition to the immense riches of the Bank, whilst it has reduced my 
little income. Mr Gill, who ought to have received some of my poor 
husband’s credits, has never done anything, and now ro years have 
past. 

Poor Prince Hoare! I grieve very much for him; who can I name in 
his stead ? Is not this a very tiresome and too long letter? Have you 
had time and patience to read it ? 

Accept my apologies and the sentiment of my sincere friendship and 
thanks for Yours. 

Believe me, Yours sincerely, 
Maria Cosway. 
(Autograph signature. Very shaky.) 


MARIA COSWAY To SIR JOHN SOANE 


LopI, Il 25 Febbrajo 1833. 
Cariss™e Amico ! 

Io stare tanto tempo senza scrivere, mi fa pena, e il pil’ ancora non 
aver vostre nudva, che non ho ricevuta dal tempo che v’incomoda sul 
Vaffare del mio avvocato Gill; adesso, per consiglio del mio cugino 
Cosway, ho rimesso gli affari nelle mani del di lui avvocato, e si vedra 
come riuscira. Monsieur Whiting € un uomo molto favola, le sue dis- 
grazie, come [illegible] la sua cattiva salute lo vendzre molto [zlegible] 
ed inquieta, onde non oso importunare. 

Di in di continua ho sperato che la mia vista ritornerebbe nel suo 
primiéro stato, ma benche migliorata, non posso ancora scrivere, e, non 
essendo mi facile di trovare un segretario Inglese, mi servo di fare scrivere 
in Italiano, sapiendo che condscere bene questa lingua, e spero mi rispén- 
derein nella medesima lingua. Desidério ardenteménte le vostre notizie 
e qualcheduna delle importanti anche del paese, che sono e saroO sempre 
interessato d’averne. 

Sentir che il Parlamento é€ incomincidto, e non so ancora se il mio 
cugino é stato eletto Membre, dacché mi scrisse che quasi ne era sicuro. 

I primo (?) affari che trattaranno sentir che saranno della Banca e 
delle Compagnia delle Indie, della prima me sono assai interessata ed 
avro piacere di averne qualche notizia, e voi che l’avete tanto solidamente 
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fabbricata, non potere convertir qualche pietra in un carro di Bilioni 
e mandarmelo, che sapra bene impiegare fabbricare anch’io ? 
Scherzi a parte, spero non vi sconcidre di mandar vostre nuove alla, 
Vostra aff™4 ed obb™@ Amica, 
Maria Cosway. 
(Autograph signature very shaky and broken.) 


Note.—As will be seen from the following letter Sir John Soane asked 
Phillips for an account of the R.A. Exhibition for Mrs. Cosway. 


T. PHILLIPS, R.A., To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


8 GEO ST (GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE), May 34, 1833. 
My Dear S? Joun, 

I promised you some acct of the pictures in the present Exhibition 
at Somerset House, which you desired to have for the gratification of 
our friend Mts Cosway. Le voila ! 

To begin with the chief St Martin (Shee, P.R.A.), it affords me great 
pleasure to say of that worthy man, that his pictures amply maintain his 
reputation and exhibit, I conceive, an increase of power. He has 6, 
of persons of high rank and station, not varied it is true in their style 
from that of his former works, but that style strengthened and im- 
proved. The little Giant, 'Turner,! has only some gigantic small produc- 
tions ; 6 also, exhibiting the poetic fervor of his imagination as usual, 
and in their class inimitable! A fellow of the name of Phillips fancies 
himself, I dare say, a clever fellow at a portrait, and has covered the walls 
preposterously with 8, 3 of them whole lengths ; and one smaller picture 
he imagines, I suppose, may represent the character of Rebecca in Ivanhoe, 
for so he has termed it : we shall see how the world will take down his 
vanity. A rival portrait painter, supported by the great world, will 
make him look about him; his name is Pickersgill, who has some clever 
pictures, and among them one of the traveller Humbolt.2 Wilkie,® like 
a clever Artist, with the vanity constantly accompanying such mistaken 
men in whatever regards their own power, has magnified his wonderfully 
to the extent of oft by six, and set up two figures to fill them, called the 
King and the Duke of Sussex (140 and 207): for my part, I would rather 
have his picture of 4ft 3. by 3ft 4. with two monks, one a junior con- 
fessing some woeful enormity of human weakness to the other one, than 


1 Turner. Bridge of Sighs, Ducal Palace, Mouth of the Seine, Rotterdam 
Ferry Boat and Van ‘Tromp (after the Battle of Dogger Bank, and not the one in 
the Soane exhibited 1831), 

* No.6 in Great Room: “ Portrait of the Baron D’Humbolt painted in Paris 
in the autumn of 1831.” H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. : 

* D. W. (1785-1841), son of Scots Minister, Graham’s School, Edin. London, 
1805. Village Politicians and Blind Fiddler, 1896. A.R.A. 1809, R.A. 1811. 
Spain visited 1827. 
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all the large canvasses and figures to boot, even if you add the gilt frames. 
Callcott blends happily with the bolder colourists several of his gentle 
agreeable forms and tones, that produce a pleasing variety, and Eastlake 
(C.L.E., R.A.) adds deep pathos to similar tones in his picture of the 
Greek fugitives (214 G.F. An English Ship sending its boats to rescue 
them), one of the most interesting and excellent pictures of our school, 
and which, had I been hangman, should have had a more prominent 
place. Allan? has presented us with the horrible scene (for a Queen’s 
Apartmt) of the murder of Rizzio admirably composed, with a view of 
the identical room in which that event took place. Howard’s 2 poetic 
imagination has displayed itself prosperously in the picture of a 
Chaldean shepherd (what never existed, fancy wrap’t to such a degree) 
contemplating celestial influences; but no matter, it is a very beautiful 
specimen of fancy productions. Collins? exhibits a novelty in Youths 
descending a rocky Cliff, wherein, with his clear and beautiful aerial tints, 
he has overcome a difficulty, conveying the idea of descent of surface. 
Landseer’s * beautiful handling and colouring is displayed in many 
productions : among them St W. Scott in the Rhymer’s Glen with his 
dogs about him, sitting in contemplative mood and well depicted. Our 
dear poor Keeper, Hilton,® confined with illness, has only one picture, 
very good but rather dark in tone, Rebecca accosted by the servant of 
Isaac. at the well (No. 117 Great Room). Cooper ® (1787-1868) has 
several well drawn and well finished pictures of horses, dogs ete. 
Wm. Daniell’? some Indian views and one alarming representation of 
the Great Boa serpent (constrictor) seizing a man, in which he has 
well depicted the rapid descent of that fearful monster from a tree, to 
which his tail is attached, and the irresistible nature of his power. A 
new man has arisen, who exhibits very great ability, and if his judgement 
be at all equal to his power over the pencil, he will one day prove a valuable 
addition to our stock of British Artists. MlacClise§ is his name. His 
choice of subject is not to be admired, the festivities and drolleries of an 
Irish Hallow-even present only vulgarities, but he has very ingeniously, 
and with great humour, represented them. 

I think I have thus far given you a picture of pictures which more 


1 Wm. Allan, A., No. 16 in Great Room: ‘‘ Murder of David Rizzio,’” March 

peLRO'Ss 
4 G Pertae R.A., No. 84 in Great Room: “ A Chaldean Shepherd contem- 
plating the heavenly bodies. ‘The supposed origin of poetical astronomy.” 

3 Wm. Collins, R.A., No. 51, Great Room: ‘‘ Returning from the haunts of 
the Sea Fowls.”” W. C. (1788-1847), G.M.R.A. 1807, A.R.A. 1814, R.A. 1830. 
Father of Wilkie Collins, the Novelist. 

CNT iy (RewNas INO IGE 

5 Wm. H., R.A. (1786-1839). A.R.A. 1813, R.A. 1819. Keeper 1827. No. 
117, Great Room. 

8 W. Cooper (1787-1868). 

7 Wm. Daniel, No. 279, “‘ Javanese Messenger seized by a boa.” 

8D. Maclise, No. 380, ‘‘ Snap Apple Night, or All Hallow Eve in Ireland.” 
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immediately attract attention, but there are many, very many, others of 
different degrees of merit which are worthy of regard. 

The miniatures shew great talent, there are many excellent. Be you 
the Judge of the Architecture! There is also a very good display of 
Sculpture, but I have no room for a display of it now. Pray when you 
write to Mts Cosway present my best wishes and regards to her. I 
passed too rapidly thro Italy to call, tho’ I very much wished it. 

Ever Yours, Dear St John, 
T. PHILLIPs.? 


MARIA COSWAY to SIR JOHN SOANE 


LopI, 18 Decembre 1834. 
STIMATISSIMO Amico ! 

Questa é la stagidéne che fra i veri Amici si farono gli auguri di felicita 
per un numero di avere (?) avvenire. Puo credere quanto il mio cuore 
sinceramente gligli presénte. Sono priva da molto tempo di sue notizie ; 
conosco la moltiplicita de suoi affairi, ma conosco pure il suo buono 
cuore onde potrebbe dittare due or tre parole, e far scrivere qualche suo 
Amico ; se é possibile in Italiano, od in Francese, non potendo io stessa 
scrivere per la debolézza della mia vista. Lo faccia, la prego, per dar 
consolazione a quella, che si dichiara. 

Sua affe™® ed obblim, 
Maria Cosway. 


Note.—Autograph signature very shaky and almost imperfect, as though 
blind. The last letter preserved is dated May 16, 1835. She had returned 
to Lodi from a little tour to Rome, and refers to ‘‘ Poor Mr Hoare! I 
felt his loss very sensibly, friends of fifty years I can never find again in 
the new world. However I look upon you as of that number. I will not 
prolong my letter in consideration of your eyes, but beg you will continue 
your friendship to yours, 

“Most affecly M. Cosway. 

““In my next letter I will give youan account of the changed embellish- 
ments I found at Rome.” 

This promise was probably never fulfilled—at least, the letter if sent 
has not been preserved. 

It is curious that the D.N.B. does not give the year of her death and 
only says “‘ (fl. 1820).” 


1'The Architecture does not appear to have been at all remarkable. Soane 
was represented by the State Paper Office. J. Gandy by 3 ideal designs, “‘ A 
Bridge over Chaos,” ‘‘ ’ Temple of Apollo,” and ‘‘ Carriage entrance to a Senate 
House.” Smirke, Wyatville, and Wilkins were R.A.’s absent, also C. R. Cock- 
erell, Associate, and Barry. J. Deering, A.R.A., sent “ Shrublands in Suffolk.” 
The Sculpture does not seem to have been exciting, a statue for India from 
Chantrey, various busts, a Narcissus by Westmacott, a statue of Thomson by 
Rossi, and a Venus and Cupid from John Gibson. 

* "Thomas Phillips, R.A. (see E. 9, p. 115), had retired in 1832 from the 
position of Professor of Painting, but his interest is evidently as keen as ever. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE RoyaL ACADEMY 


Sir John Soane had now become one of the most influential of the 
Royal Academicians, and, despite his great age, displayed a lively interest 
in their proceedings. He also endeavoured to effect that association of 
painting with architecture that Benjamin Haydon had advocated so loudly. 
That Soane’s efforts met with but small success is not to be wondered at. 
Decorative art arises from a long tradition and training, added to a 
special national aptitude. 

The first letter that follows illustrates the weakness of the R.A. in 
those days and its inability to rise to an occasion. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s great hobby had been the collection of original Drawings of 
the old Masters, and it may be imagined what the present value of his 
Collection would have been today had it been kept together. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., tro J. W. M. TURNER, ESQ., R.A., ETc, 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 17 Feby 1831. 
My Dear Sir, 

I was prevented by indisposition from attending the General Meeting 
of Academicians at Somerset House, when the proposition was made 
for applying one thousand pounds from the funds of the Royal Academy 
towards purchasing Drawings by the Old Masters, collected by Sir Thos 
Lawrence, to be deposit’d in the British Museum. 

I am most anxious that this collection should remain entire, and that 
the sole property be invested in the President and the members of the 
Royal Academy for the improvement of the National ‘Taste : with this 
view I repeat my offer of giving one thousand Pounds for that purpose, 
provided the said collection becomes the sole property of the Royal 
Academy and be deposited in the present, or in any future structure 
appropriated to the Royal Academy, and you have my permission to 
make this known to the members of that Institution. 

Allow me to add a few words. Success, my Sir, has caused me many 
enemies, always anxious to ascribe improper motives to my conduct; 
I shall therefore, that I may not be misunderstood, take this opportunity 
to state briefly the principles on which I have acted :— 

Under the auspices of His Majesty, King George the third, and the 
kindness of Sir William Chambers, I was enabled to pursue my Studies 
in Italy; this most gracious condescension on the part of His Majesty, 
to which I owe all the advantages I enjoy, created in my mind a debt 
of gratitude never to be forgotten. I was most happy in the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing my mite, for the raising, not a cenotaph, but a 
colossal statue in honor of His late Royal Highness the Duke of York} 


— 
<= 


1 Episode 37, pages 427-29. 
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In the same feelings—, to a sincere regard for the Fine Arts, and the 
grateful recollection of what I owe to the Royal Academy for favours 
conferred in early youth, and subsequent honors, I have been induced 
to make the offer contained in this letter. I have only to add that with 
sentiments of regard, 
I remain, My dear Sir, Most truly yours, 
JOHN SOANE. 


This is a sad scrawl, but it’s as bad with my impaired sight ! 


HENRY HOWARD, ESQ., R.A., To JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 
31 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 8” March 1831. 
Dear Sir, 

I am directed to communicate to you the enclosed extract from the 
minutes of the General Assembly, and to assure you that the President 
and Council feel much pleasure in performing the duty therein assigned 
to them. 

Had circumstances permitted the members generally, to hope that a 
sufficient subscription could be raised to purchase Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
Collection for the Academy, your munificent offer would, doubtless, 
have been most gladly accepted, but as they have thought it advisable 
to adopt another course, and make an effort to obtain those valuable 
Drawings for the British Museum, or the National Gallery, rather than 
that they should be wholly lost to the Arts of this country, the President 
and Council can express only their high admiration of your very liberal 
intentions, and request you in the name of the body to accept their warmest 
thanks for the noble proof you have given them of your zeal for the true 
interests of Art, and your brotherly regard for the honor of the Royal 
Academy. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Your faithful and obedient servant, 

HENRY Howarp, R.A., Sec. 


“At a General Assembly of the Academicians of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, held on the 25th day of February, 1831: 

‘““M' Turner stated that he had received a letter from M* Soane, which 
he read, and in which that gentleman offers to subscribe one thousand 
Pounds towards the purchase of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Collection of Draw- 
ings, provided that they can be obtained for the Royal Academy, and placed 
solely at its disposal. 

“Mr Phillips moved, that the President and Council be requested to write 
to M* Soane, and express to him the grateful sense entertained by the 
Royal Academy of his generous intention, and his regard for the interests 
of the Institution ; which was seconded by M® Jones and passed unani- 
mously.”’—Extract from the minutes. 
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GEORGE JONES, R.A., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


22 DUKE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 3 Aug? 1831. 
My Dear Sir, 

I send herewith the volume of the German Encyclopedia, in which 
you will find yourself honorably mentioned, yet I heartily wish that I 
could add to the article, to point out to other nations what a brilliant 
and unparalleled example you are for patronizing and supporting your 
brothers in the profession of the fine arts : may such conduct be followed, 
and may those who receive your kindness have their hearts warmed 
to a grateful and perpetual acknowledgment ! 

For myself, I will say nothing that can look like flattery of a client 
“Non enim nominibus prosunt, sed effectibus ”—i.e. if I be able. 

Now, my dear Sir, I will only wish you every happiness, and comfort, 
that ought to rest with a spirit so willing to contribute both, 

ever Yours, sincerely and gratefully, 
GEORGE JONES. 

I have enclosed a rough translation of the Article in the Ency® for the 
Lady ! who honored my challenge to a glass of champagne on London 
Bridge. 


Sunday Times, November 2/7, 1831 (No. 475. Price 74): 

“ Sir Fohn Soane.’—“‘ Mr. Stanfeild, Mr. Wetherington, and Mr. Jones 
are all employed on the opening of the New London Bridge, the latter 
by the munificent and discerning patron of art, Sir John Soane. He is 
said to have invited the Academician to breakfast with him, and to have 
commissioned him in the following manner : 

“* * His Majesty has given an order for this London Bridge show to Mr. S., 
and I wish that one of our members should have a similar commission. 
Now my walls will not bear an acre of canvas, therefore I have to request 
you to paint me a moderate-sized picture of the Procession on the Bridge 
—not that I mean to limit you in price as well as size: say 500 guineas, 
and I shan’t quarrel with you if you make it a thousand.’ ”’ 


NOTE 


George Fones, R.A. (1786-1869), son of a mezzotint engraver. Entered 
R.A. Schools 1801, and two years later exhibited a picture there. Joined 
the militia at the opening of the Peninsular War and volunteered for active 
service and was in the army of occupation at Paris 1815. 

Painted military subjects. Elected A.R.A. 1822, R.A. 1829. ‘“‘ The 
battle of Waterloo ”’ at Chelsea Hospital is his best known work. He was 
a great friend of Chantrey as well as of Soane. He was commissioned 
by the latter to paint ‘“‘ The Opening of London Bridge,” which is on the 
staircase of the House. Here Sir John Soane, Mrs. Conduit, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chantrey, Turner, Lord and Lady Farnborough, Mr. Pennington, and 


1 Mrs. Conduit. 
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others are all introduced, besides the Royal Party, the Premier, Lord Mayor, 
etc., giving to the picture, not otherwise of much value, a considerable 
personal interest. 

Jones was elected Librarian of the R.A. (1834-40) and Keeper (1840- 
so) and his services were greatly appreciated by the students, who presented 
him with a piece of plate in 1845. From 1845-50 he was deputy President 
for Sir Martin Shee. He was a Life Trustee of the Soane Museum from 
1847 to 1861, when he resigned. It appears that he affected a military 
style in his.dress, and liked to be mistaken for the Duke of Wellington, 
who is reported to have remarked that “‘ he had never been taken for Mr. 
Jones.” 

The Lady referred to in the letter is Mrs. Conduit, who managed Soane’s 
house after the death of Mrs. Soane, and became first Inspectress from 
1837 to her death in December, 1860. The opening of New London Bridge 
took place on August 1, 1831. There is another picture in the Soane by 
Jones, ‘“‘ The Smoking Room, Chelsea Hospital ”’ (see letter Jan. 6, 1835, 
pp. 480-81), and also two original sketches of the Coronation of Wm. IV 
and Queen Adelaide, Sept. 8, 1831. 


The following letter seems to be connected with the same subject : 


F. CHANTREY To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


BELGRAVE PLACE, 20% Oct., 1831. 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

On the subject of the two pictures I have thought much, with but 
little effect. I can find none but ‘Turner and Jones that are likely to do 
justice to your magnificent intention. 

Had Atkinson been alive I should have said give the Waterloo to him, 
because you had already employed Jones, but he is gone, and none remains 
save Jones who can give an historical representation of that important 
event, or produce a picture of that class worthy of the honourable situa- 
tion you have destined for it. 

Whatever may be your ultimate decision, be assured that no man—not 
even ‘T'urner—can do justice to such a work by the next Exhibition. 
Much as I feel impressed with the magnificence of your notion and the 
importance that art might derive from such an example, I would rather 
advise that you abandon the idea, than allow them to be executed in a 
hurry. 

Jones is determined to have the King and London Bridge in next 
Exhibition. He has finished two sketches—both of which I like and 
have given him my: opinion, but you must see them and clinch the nail 
yourself—and I hope you will do this soon, for he is anxious to begin, 
and I may be in Edinburgh. I also agree with the following opinion. 
The least size that will admit of portraiture is sin: for the King’s figure, 
and 6jin: for the foreground figure, which will make a picture 36in:- 
high by 24in: wide,—but, if you can find the room, the following dimen- 
sions would be better adapted to the subject and make a much better 
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picture. Figure of the King 6in: high—size of the picture 48in: high 
by 4oin: broad. I should decidedly prefer the latter. 
Mrs Chantrey begs to be kindly remembered, and I remain sincerely 
yours, 
F, CHANTREY. 
We hope to be in Edinburgh by the end of next week !—F. C. 


Note.—The size of the canvas is 42 in. X 49 in., the King 6 in. as sug- 
gested. 

The first paragraph of Chantrey’s letter has reference to Soane’s desire 
to have two historical paintings, Waterloo and Trafalgar, painted on two 
large panels, left for the purpose, in his new Entrance to the House of 
Lords, built 1823-4. Soane offered to have them executed at his own 
expense, but nothing was done in the matter. The remainder of the 
letter is concerned with the London Bridge picture now in the Soane. 
That Sir John Soane was really anxious for the worthy completion of his 
Royal Approach to the House of Lords is shown by the following letter 
to the Duke of Sussex :— ! 


SIR JOHN SOANE to THE DUKE OF SUSSEX (?) October 26th, 1831 


Sir, 

Be pleased to permit me to inform Your Royal Highness that a few 
years since my designs to render the approach for His Majesty into the 
House of Lords more suitable, after being presented to and approved by 
His late Majesty were carried into effect and completely finished in Feb- 
ruary 1823, except the two spaces over the chimney pieces in the Royal 
Gallery, which were intended to receive two pictures representing the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. So many years have elapsed since 
the completion of the other part of the design, I fear the pictures are 
quite forgotten. With these decorations the whole composition would 
present uniformity and symmetry. 

If Your Royal Highness should be of this opinion, and His Majesty’s 
permission could be obtained for the purpose, I shall be most happy to 
have the pictures painted, at my expense, by two distinguished members 
of the Royal Academy, and thus finish my professional career. 

In the hope of being forgiven this intrusion I take leave to subscribe 
myself, 

Sir, Your Royal Highness’ Most dutiful and very obedient servant. 


Note.—This is from a rough draft in Soane’s own hand with alterations 
and erasures, but the above is probably the form adopted. It is uncertain 
whom it was addressed to, but the Duke of Sussex is the most probable 


1 Duke of Sussex, Augustus Frederick (1773-1843), 6th son of George III and 
Queen Caroline. Educated in Germany. Married 1793 Lady Augusta Murray 
(invalid under Act of 1794). Peerage 1801. G.M. Freemasons 1811. President 
Society of Arts 1816 and of Royal Society 1830-39. 
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person, as Soane was constantly seeing him. The two subjects suggested 
were destined to be painted by Maclise on a great scale in the Royal Gal- 
lery of the New Houses of Parliament. 


J. B. LANE to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
33 BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, Tuesday Eve? (March, 1833). 


Sir JOHN, 

Sir Martin Shee did me the favor to write you some time since on 
the subject of my large picture of “‘ Joseph’s Vision.” The subject 
of this letter, the informality of which I trust you will have the goodness 
to excuse (as I have not the honor of your personal acquaintance), refers 
to a fresco painting, which I executed in Rome, where I devoted several 
years to the study of that particular branch of Art. It always struck 
me that a taste for historical painting might be stimulated in this country 
through the medium of fresco, could it be once introduced, being a style 
equally adapted to interior or exterior ornament, impervious to weather, 
if properly prepared, and always retaining a freshness peculiarly adapted 
to our atmosphere. Now, Sir John, it does appear to me that there is 
no person in this country, whose sanction or recommendation would be 
so effectual as your own, in giving a tone to public taste in this particular, 
and I am certain that a few words from you might have a most important 
effect. Am I asking too much in requesting the honor of a call from 
you to look at the fresco I have adverted to? Much general good to 
the Arts might, I think, be the probable result, and, as far as my personal 
interests are concerned, I am led by the present state of the Arts in 
England to regard fresco painting as by far the most probable means 
by which my long studies abroad have any chance of being remunerated. 

I have the honor to be, Sir John, Your most obedt and humble S:, 

J. Be Cane: 

Endorsed : “ Answered 15" March, 1833. J. B. Lane Esq. Will be 

happy to see him any morning in L. I. F.” 


Note.—J. B. Lane (1788-1868) spent about seventeen years on this unlucky 
picture. Basevi saw it in Rome about 1817 and did not think much of it. 


AN ARCHITECT To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., ETc., eTC., LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS 
1834. 
An Architect takes the liberty of addressing Sir John Soane (as Pro- 
fessor of the Royal Academy, and the zealous Patron of Architecture) 
upon a subject which he cannot but think every member of that Profes- 
sion, in common with himself, must consider to be a grievance, namely, 
the undue admission of portraits into that portion of the Royal Academy 
appropriated to the exhibition of Architectural Drawings, and as the 
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space allotted is by no means extensive, the great number of other drawings 
which have been lately admitted has necessarily reduced those for which 
it is intended, to a very small proportion: a circumstance which is 
likely to prevent many Architects from exerting their talents in the 
execution of designs which reflect honor on the genius of their country, 
and prove an ornament to the exhibition. 

It is hoped Sir John Soane will take this subject into consideration, 
-as it is to him that the members of the profession must look for protection 
and support, and from his unremitted exertions in the cause of that Science 
of which he is the head, they are encouraged to think he will do all in 
his power to remove an evil that must be detrimental to its improvement. 


Note.—This grievance has persisted, the present form being that of hang- 
ing a variety of subjects, like stained glass windows, etc., for which, in view 
of the very limited space in the Architectural Room, there is not adequate 
hanging space, with the results outlined above. 


CHARLES ROSSI To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


LISSON GROVE NORTH, Feby 15th, 1834. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

I have just received thro’ the hands of my respected friend, M™ Cook, 
your handsome present of fifty pounds, for which I hope you will accept 
my most sincere and grateful thanks. 

At this time your generosity is doubly appreciated by myself and family, 
who beg to unite with me in every feeling of respect and gratitude. 

I am, Dear Sir John, Your most attached and obliged humble servant, 

CHARLES Ross. 


Note.—Charles Rossi, R.A., Sculptor (1762-1839). (See ante, p. 15.) 


HENRY HOWARD, R.A., To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


NEWMAN STREET, 224 November, 1834. 
My Dear Sir JouN, 

You wish me to inform you at what rate I value the pictures I have 
just had the pleasure to complete for your Museum. I could be perfectly 
content to leave the price entirely to yourself, but as you decline fixing 
it, I have endeavor’d to balance, as well as I can, between an anxious 
desire to avoid taking an undue advantage of the most liberal patron 
I have ever had the fortune to meet with, and a consideration of the 
time bestow’d on the work, and am induced to ask of you, in addition 
to the {100 received, the further sum of 300 G%. I shall be mortified 
if this exceed what you may have, so kindly, thought of devoting to my 
“* Monument.” 

Believe me cordially, My dear Sir John, Your obliged and grateful 
friend, 

Henry Howarp. 
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HENRY HOWARD ro SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 


NEWMAN STREET, gf Decem" 1834. 
My Dear Sir JOHN, 

Accept my best thanks for your cheque. I cannot readily express 
the sense I have of your repeated acts of kindness. 

If the Arts have reason to complain of the want of encouragement, it 
is gratifying to me to have found my best patron in a brother Artist. 
I propose calling on you in about ten days to talk with you, if you are 
at leisure, on the destination of the pictures. 

I take this occasion to state that the Architectural Lectures should 
commence on the 8t of next month, when I trust I shall again have the 
pleasure of appearing as your deputy. 

Believe me ever, My dear Sir John, Yours most cordially, and obliged, 

Henry Howarb. 


From the 1830 Edition of Soane’s book, The Description of the House, 
it is apparent that Howard at this date was only represented by the two 
Shakespearian pictures, consequently the above letter either relates to 
the ‘“‘ Comus ” in the Hogarth Room, or more likely to the ceiling paint- 
ings in the Library and Dining Room. These panels were blank in 1830, 
but are shown with pictures in 1835, and it is evident that they were com- 
missioned and executed between 1830 and 1835. A point of personal 
interest is that the head of ‘‘ Night’’ has every appearance of being a 
portrait from recollection of Mrs. Soane. It has a shrouding veil of 
mourning, which is to be seen in other instances, as at Heaton Hall (James 
Wyatt, R.A., Architect 1770, and later). 


GEORGE JONES, R.A., ro SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


22 DUKE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 6 Fany 1835. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

I have just returned to London, having past my vacation from Academic 
duties in the country. Previously to going there I called with the hope 
of seeing you in Lincolns Inn Fs—, that I might personally express my 
regret that I felt it my duty to withdraw Your picture of the “ Chelsea 
Pensioners ”! from the Exhibition, in consequence of being myself one 
of the two arrangers, for I, in conjunction with my coadjutor, deter- 
mined not to sacrifice any picture of a member, or other exhibitor, to 
shew a preference to our own. However the exhibition of this year will 
be under the control of others, and I shall be happy to exhibit your 
picture as a testimony of respect for the encouragement you give to art, 


list Letter, page 476. 

“This is the picture on the Staircase of the Soane commissioned by Soane, 
who was Clerk of Works (Resident Architect), had a house built by himself in the 
grounds, and took a great interest in the affairs of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea.” 
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as well as an example of my own ability, for I never painted a picture 
that gave more satisfaction to my visitors than the Smoking Room, 
altho’ I believe the merit rested more on your choice of the subject, 
than on my ability in executing it. 
I remain, My dear Sir John, Your most obliged, 
GEORGE JONES. 


LORD FARNBOROUGH To SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 


BROMLEY HALL, KENT, Feby toth, 1835. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

I have read with so much satisfaction the excellent observations which 
have been made in your Architectural Lecture at the Royal Academy, 
that I could not resist the pleasure of communicating my opinion of them 
to you. It would be most advantageous, if those who are to be employed 
in our future buildings, would attend to them. I have enquired occa- 
sionally of our friend, Sir Benjamin Stephenson, after your health and 
he gives me a pretty good account of it: that it may long continue and 
improve is the sincere wish of him who is, with great esteem and respect, 

y?’ most faithfully, 
FARNBOROUGH. 


SIR JOHN SOANE To MR. HOWARD, SECRETARY R.A. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, March gth, 1836. 

Sir John Soane presents his compliments to Mr. Howard and begs that 
he will have the goodness to express to the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy his best thanks for the favor conferred on him by their 
acquiescence in his request of a duplicate of the Silver Medal presented 
to him by the Academy in 1772, which he had subsequently the misfor- 
tune to lose whilst travelling from Rome to England,! and the grateful 
sense he entertains of the very flattering testimonial of their approbation 
of his conduct conveyed by the inscription on the Medal now received. 

He begs at the same time to assure the President and Council of his 
sincere desire on all occasions to be instrumental, in any way in his 
power, in promoting the interests of the Fine Arts in general, and more 
particularly as connected with the Royal Academy. 


Note.—Sir John Soane now became dangerously ill for about three 
months (see June 10, 1836), (E. 50, p. 525), and in fact at one time was 
considered incapable of recovery. His vigorous constitution, however, 
triumphed once more, and he resumed his old occupations, proceeding in 
particular with the distribution of his Description of the House to his friends 
in August. Some had already been sent out in January. 


1See letter 1780, p. 31, and E. 4, p. 55. 
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EPISODE 42 
Knighthood (September, 1831) 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


September 23rd, 1831. 
Dear SIR, 

I send you a new vol! of my works, and probably it will be the last 
that I shall ever trouble you with: You will probably say “ Amen” 
since my sins are manifold. If you can venture to read the preface, 
the account of Cantilupe, and the restoration of the west end of Hereford 
Cathedral, you will find some sentiments, I hope, in unison with your own. 

Since you favored us with a visit I have been confined to bed 4 days, 
with fever, sore throat etc. and tho’ now convalescent am very weak. 
To-morrow we start to Wiltshire for a week to try the effect of the down 
air. Thence we go to Bath, Bristol, Worcester, and back to Cheltenham. 
In the hopes of obtaining some health and strength by this excursion : 
and further hoping that we shall see you in good health and spirits on 
our return, I remain, 

Your much obliged and hble servt, 
J Britron. 


P.S. Since writing the above I find that Reform has made its way 
to Lincoln’s Inn fields : and that our popular Monarch has conferred a 
compliment where it has long, very long, been merited, but where it 
had been proudly and heartlessly overlooked by an unpopular Monarch. 
Had the title been higher, it would have been more gratifying to your 
real friends : but it serves to class you with the Vanburghs, Wrens, and 
Reynoldses of England, in whose constellation of glory you have long 
rank’d, and among whom your star will always shine with increasing 
lustre whilst architecture is known in the world of Art. 


E. F. CONDUIT to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
Sept? 26th, 1831. 
Sir JOHN, 

In offering my congratulations on the honours 2 recently conferred 
on you, I should be lost to all moral feeling did I not express my ardent 
wishes that you may long be able to enjoy them, but should envy cast 
a frown upon your laurels, may the talents that gained them spurn with 
indignation any attempt to tarnish a lustre malevolence cannot attain ! 


1 Original letter at one time pasted in volume on Hereford Cathedral. 
*“ Received the honour of Knighthood from His Majesty King William IV 
21st September 1831.” (S.N.B.) 
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In claiming the honor to consider myself one of those whose sincerity 
rejoices in your elevation, 
I remain, Sir John, Your Obedt Humble Servt, 
Eb. Conpurr.* 


G. JONES, R.A., ro SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., 13 L. I. FIELDS 


October, 1831. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

I should be negligent of my duty to a senior and most respected 
brother, as well as ungrateful to a kind and generous friend, if I omitted 
testifying my gratification at the honor that his Majesty has conferred 
on You, and I feel that the honors of chivalry have never been bestowed 
on a heart more free from selfishness, or a mind more replete with the 
sentiments that constitute Knighthood, even more than the Kingly 
Sword. 

I have the honor to be, my dear Sir John, Yours most truly, 
GEORGE JONES. 


JOHN TAYLOR To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


34 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Dec. 21, 1831. 
My Dear Sir, 

I was mistaken in saying there were ten volumes, as there are only 
nine, as the title page shows. Always anxious to testify my sense of your 
kindness, I enclose the trifling lines I mentioned. Wishing you every 
earthly enjoyment, 

I remain, Your obliged old friend, 
Joun 'Tayior. 


To Sir JoHN SOANE 


With Joy I hail thy title, Sir John Soane, 1 
A title well-acquir’d the Public own, 

And all who know thy merits will agree, 
Those merits would support a higher plea. 
Nature bestow’d on thee a fertile mind, 

By genius prompted and by skill refined, 
What Greece and Rome of Architecture gave, 
To follow as a rival, not a slave ; 

Palladio and Vitruvius next to view, 

And trace their works so beautiful and true, 
Then with a patriot zeal for native men, 

To emulate great Inigo and Wren : 


1 Evidently the husband of Mrs. Sarah Conduit, who managed Sir John Soane’s 
household affairs and afterwards was appointed in his Will First Inspectress of 
the Museum. She died in 1860, the same year as the First Curator, similarly 
appointed, George Bailey. The Condwits were tenants of one of Soane’s houses in 
Albion Place, just across Blackfriars Bridge. 
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And now thy own creative pow’rs impart 
Augmented lustre to thy noble art. 
Hence future times shall thy rightful claim 
To blend with Grecian and with Roman fame, 
Deserving well in their renown to share, 
And knighthood’s blooming wreath with ease to bear, 
No wonder then the Grace of Britain’s throne 
Gave added honour to the name of Soane. 
JoHN TAYLOR. 


MRS. COSWAY To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
LONDON, ANGLETERRE 


LODI, 22 December 1831. 
My Goop FRIEND, 

Your silence has kept me long uneasy ; at last the return of Mr. Cette 
informs me You are well, in the country, and knighted. 

Accept my sincere congratulations. No one can feel for your welfare 
more than myself. Why not give me Yourself this news ? 

A weakness in my sight prevents my writing for these two months past 
and I have no one that can write in english for me, otherwise my health 
is good. Accept the old fashion stile of wishing the compliments of the 
season, from the heart not from custom. 

Believe me, Yours affectY, 
Maria Cosway. 

In my. next I shall give you an account of a collection which is to be 
sold. The gate of the palace is of finely worked antique marble, and 
a beautiful figured frieze all round the house. 

I am afraid I am not legible. Forgive it. 


Note.—The original is attached to a pamphlet ‘‘ Antichi Monumenti 
scoperti in Brescia”? per Nicolo Beltoni, inviting subscriptions to a book 
on the subject (Brescia, 1828). ‘This is pasted in Notizie Storiche ... 
di Lorenzo Leonbruno pittore Mantovano, Secolo XVI, by G. Prandi. 
Mantua, 1825. 


AUGUSTUS FREDERICK, DUKE OF SUSSEX, KENSINGTON 
PALACE, to THE WORTHY BROTHER SIR JOHN SOANE, 
GRAND SUPERINTENDENT OF THE WORKS 


January 29, 1832. 

_ My Dear oLp FRIEND AND BROTHER, 

\ Many many thanks for Your kind wishes on my birthday, as well as 
for your magnificent contribution towards our new edifice, upon which 
you have spent so much of Your time and science. Indeed it will remain 
a monument of your exertions for the Craft, as well as of your taste.1_ 


1'The new Council Chamber in Great Queen Street, destroyed after a fire 
Illustrated in The Works of Sir Fohn Soane, R.A. (S.M.P., No. 8.) 
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THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 
Engraved by T. Blood after S. Drummond, A.R.A., 1812. 
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I took a favourable opportunity of communicating the circumstances 
to the brethren who were collected together on the occasion, and never 
was a toast more rapturously drunk than the one I proposed to Your 
health. 

To me, who have enjoyed your steady friendship for so many years, 
and who has experienced such solid proofs of it as I have done, it was 
gratifying in the extreme to witness with what rapture and expression 
of brotherly Love Your name was hailed. 

I have written this as legibly as I can, that You may be able to read 
the effusion of my own heart, 

with which I sign myself, My dear old friend, Your affectionate brother 
and friend, 

Aucustus FREDERICK, G.M. 


EPISODE 43 
Completing and giving the House 


FREDERICK TATHAM (SCULPTOR) TO SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 


3 GROVE TERRACE, LISSON GROVE (No date, after 1831). 
Sir, 

May I take the liberty to inform you that at the demise of the widow 
of the celebrated William Blake,! the engraver and fresco painter (whose 
life has been written by Cunningham in his “ Lives of Painters,” and 
by Smith in the latter’s volume of the “ Life of Nollekens ’’), I became 
possessed of all the residue of his works, being drawings, sketches and 
copper plates of a very extraordinary description. 

Hearing that your collection is deservedly celebrated I beg to say that 
should you wish to add any of this great man’s productions to it, I shall 


1 Wm. Blake (1757-1828). Born 28 Broad Street, Golden Square. Father a 
respectable hosier. Occasional study with Flaxman and Fuseli. Apprenticed at 
14 to Basire the engraver, Green Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for 7 years. Married 
1782 Katherine Boucher, a neighbour. Lived 28 Poland Street, and Lambeth 
1794, and 17 South Molton Street, finally 3 Fountains Court, Strand (1823). 
Published 1783 Early Poems, Songs of Innocence 1789, Experience 1794, Fob 1828. 

$F. T. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1828. Does not say 
when widow died. 

Allan Cunningham, Lives, 6 vols. 12mo0, London, 1831. 

Charles Lamb, letter to Bernard Barton. 

The only Blake Books in the Soane are :— 

The Complaint and the Consolation, or Night Thoughts, by Edward Young, LL.D., 
illustrated by Wm. Blake, coloured copy, quarto, London, 1797, and The Grave, a 
poem by Robert Blair, quarto, London, 1808. ‘The latter is illustrated by twelve 
etchings, executed by Louis Schiavonetti from the original inventions of Wm. 
Blake; also another edition, Edinburgh, 1816. 
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be happy to offer any portion of them to you at a reasonable rate. ‘There 
are none now for sale, nor is it likely there will be but these in my 
possession. 
Should you wish to see any of his very beautiful drawings I should be 
happy of the honour of y™ commands for that purpose. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, Y™ very obedient and humble sert, 
FREDERICK TATHAM, Sculptor. 


Note.—The following letter is a sample of many hundreds addressed 
to Sir John Soane during his last years by strangers and others desiring 
to visit the House and Museum. 


THOS. L. DONALDSON ! to JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L.I. FIELDS 


7, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, Ig!” Fuly, 1831. 
Sir, 

Monsieur Gau,? a pupil of the venerable Percier,* and distinguished 
for his work on Nubia, and as the continuer of the interesting volumes 
of Mazois* upon Pompeii, is now in London, and anxious to pay his 
respects to you, with the view to request permission to see Your valuable 
Museum. 

I am in consequence requested by him to solicit the honour of an inter- 
view at any time suiting Your convenience, as he is anxious not to return 
to France without having previously had the honour of waiting upon 
the chief of the English School of Architecture. 

I beg you to believe me, Sir, with every sentiment of respect, Your 
obedient humble servant, 


Tuos. L. DONALDSON. 


F. CHANTREY to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


BELGRAVE PLACE, Friday Morning. 
My Dear Sir Jonn, 


In case I do not meet you at home today I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of congratulating you, I ought to say the country, not only for 
the Lecture but for the noble declaration which accompanied it. You 
ought to feel yourself in a proud situation, for however honourable the 


1 Thos. Leverton Donaldson (1795-1885). In merchant’s office at Cape of Good 
Hope (1809). R.A. Silver Medal, 1817. Travels Greece, Italy and Asia Minor. 
He inherited the money of Thos. Leverton (1743-1824). 'T. L. D. was Professor 
of Architecture at University College, London, 1841-64. President R.I.B.A. 
1864. Life Trustee Sir John Soane’s Museum (1871-1882). 

2 F.C. Gau (1790-1853). Born at Cologne, but a naturalised Frenchman 
(1826). In 1824 published Travels in Nubia, and also completed Mazois’ Pompeii. 
He was Director of the School of Architecture in Paris (1824-48). , 

3 C. Percier and P. F. Fontaine. ‘‘ Choix. Maisons de Plaisance, Rome.’ 
Folio, Paris, 1809. Architects to Napoleon I. Soane when in Paris, 1819 (see 
E. 25, pp. 330-32), was interested in their work. 

4 C.F, Mazois, Les Palais de Scaurus, Paris, 1819. 
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act may be to yourself, it was not less honorably received by a large 
audience, who fully appreciated the splendid bequest of your collection 
for the good of art. I am glad you were not present, for the scene was 
more than you could have witnessed without subjecting your feelings 
to a severe trial, and let me tell you that it was gratifying to see the 
delight with which Howard! made the communication. I heard last 
night that Jones was ill, this is unfortunate particularly at this moment. 

Believe me (but not free from envy),? Sincerely yours, 

F. CHANTREY. 
Endorsed : “ 1832. Letter of congratulation from Mr. F. Chantrey.” 


AMICUS To MR. JAS. SOANE, ARCHITECT AND BUILDER, 
13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS (sic) 
BELVIDERE PLACE,* Ap! oth, 1832. 

I perceive by the papers you gave the enormous sum of Five hundred 
Guineas for a paltry MS.4- How much more useful to society and valuable 
in the eye of your Creator, had you given that sum to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the poor. These extravagant wickednesses will rise up against 
you on a death bed powerfully. Beware, repent in time. 

Yours truly, 
Amicus. 


MRS. TYNDALE To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


HAYLING, April 12th, 1832. 

I must first thank you, my dear friend, for your kind recollection of 
the Morning Herald, directed too by yourself. ‘The Lecture, abridged 
tho’ it was, was highly amusing and instructive, and only made us more 
regret that ladies are excluded from the intellectual treat of hearing them 
delivered and exemplified by those beautiful drawings. While this was 
going forward Mr 'T’ has been employed in your service, and he hopes 
the result has been gratifying to you. ‘The Duke of Devonshire about 
5 or 6 weeks ago presented the British Museum with a facsimile of 
Inigo Jones’s “Sketch book,” and Mr? T: requested to have a copy, 
nominally to shew to, but in reality to present to you, in case one had 
not been sent. He now hopes it is already in your possession. ‘The 
enclosed letters from the Duke and Lord Dover will explain the whole, 


1 Henry Howard, in reading the last lecture by Soane for 1832, made a 
statement of Sir John Soane’s intentions in respect of the gift of his House and 
Collection. 

2 Chantrey entertained the idea of a gift like the Soane Museum, ultimately he 
gave a magnificent donation to the Royal Academy. 

3 Belvidere Place, 43, Borough Road, Southwark, now an L.C.C. School. 

4 What would Amicus say to-day in view of the present value of the Soane 
Missals! They have been reproduced in a volume of the French Historical 
Society which is a treasure in itself. 
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and would have been sent before but they were not forwarded from 
Ly. 1. Fos. 
I am looking forward to the pleasure of seeing you after Easter when 
we expect to be in London. 
With Mr T’s kind regards, believe me, my dear Sir John, Yours most 
truly, 
Marct Cato TYNDALE. 


Entry in Soane Library. 

Jones, Inigo, An attempted fac-simile of Inigo Fones’s Sketch Book, date 
1614. Rome ; made at the expense of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire 
in 1832. 8vo, London, 1832. 

The following letters are in this copy: 


DOVER To G. B. TYNDALE, ESQ., 22 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


DOVER HOUSE. March 31, 1832. 
My Dear Sir, 

The enclosed I have just received from the Duke of Devonshire. By 
it you will perceive that he has reserved a copy for Sir John Soane, but 
has no others left. I remain, Your very faithful Servant, 

DOovER. 


Friday. 
My Dear Dover, 

In my list of persons to whom I wished to give a copy of the facsimile 
of Inigo Jones’ Sketch Book there is Sir John Soane’s name, and the copy 
intended for him is the only one of the hundred which I have, unappro- 
priated. Mr. Tyndale will, from what he says, almost prefer this destination 
Oleite 

Ever most truly, faithfully Yours, 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Inside the facsimile book is written : “‘ Sir John Soane, R.A., is requested 
by the Duke of Devonshire to accept this attempted facsimile of Inigo Jones’ 
Sketch book. May 6, 1832.” 

6 May, 1832. 

The Duke of Devonshire presents his compliments to Sir John Soane 
and in sending the enclosed tract renews his assurance of the pleasure he 
shall have in shewing some drawings ! to Sir John Soane when they return 
from the person who is arranging them, and the Duke of Devonshire will 
write to appoint a day that may be convenient to Sir John Soane. 


JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ., to SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 
34 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, April 19, 1832. 
My Dear Sir Jonn, 
Permit me to introduce to you Mr Gilliland, a gentleman whose literary 
character is well known and is an old friend of our friend Mr Const. 


* No doubt the Burlington-Devonshire collection of Inigo Jones’s drawings. 
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Mr Gilliland has heard of the rare and valuable contents of Your 
mansion, and has requested that I would favour him with an introduction 
to you, and to request that you will permit him to view your treasures. 

I am, dear Sir John, Yours faithfully, 
JouHn TAYLor. 


Endorsed on back, in Soane’s handwriting : 

“roth April, 1832. Last letter from Mr John Taylor an old and 
esteemed friend—” (John Taylor (born 1757, died 1832) was 4 years 
younger than Sir John Soane.) 


GEORGE GROTE ! To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, March 15th, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 

I was favoured with your note on the subject of the Bill now pending 
in Parliament for your Museum, and had the pleasure of attending this 
day at the second reading of it on M' Hume’s? motion. 

It was with the greatest satisfaction that I listened, as well to the 
substance of the motion itself, as to the manner in which it was received 
by the House. ‘There was but one feeling of general gratitude and 
admiration for so munificent a donation towards the national taste and 
enjoyment, and in this feeling I cordially concurred. Had it been at 
all requisite, I should have been most happy to lend my humble support 
to the measure, but this was a step altogether superfluous. 

I remain, Dear Sir, Yours very truly, 
Gro. GROTE. 


J. H. BARROW To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


ABINGDON STREET, 1 April, 1833. 
Sir, 

Not having the honor of your personal acquaintance, I owe you perhaps 
some apology for the liberty I take in soliciting your acceptance of a 
few copies, which I have ordered to be struck off, of the discussion relative 
to your Museum. I thought it, however, not improbable that some such 
memorandum of the mode in which your munificent donation to the 
country was adverted to in Parliament, might be acceptable to you: 
and as an ardent admirer of art and a humble but zealous votary of letters, 
I could not deny myself the gratification of tendering this slight but 


1 George Grote (1794-1871). Historian. Educated at Charterhouse. Joined 
the group of Ricardo, Bentham and J. S. Mill. Was a banker until 1843. An 
original founder of the London University (1828-30). M.P. City of London 
(1832-41). Active reformer. Afterwards devoted himself to History of Greece, 
8 vols. (1846-56). Declined peerage 1869. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 

2 Foseph Hume, M.P. (1777-1855). Well-known radical economist. 
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sincere homage to a generosity in doing honor to which every English- 
man must feel equal pride and pleasure, with, 
Sir, Your very faithful and obed. Serv., 
J. H. Barrow. 
(Members of Parliament Office.) 


SIR JOHN SOANE To JAS. WEBB SOUTHGATE, 22 FLEET STRT. 


May 30th, 1833. 
Sir John Soane has to acknowledge the receipt of the Print, from the 
Picture by Hogarth, of ‘“‘ Garrick in the Green Room,” and for which 
he returns Mt Southgate his best thanks :—he begs to say that he highly 
values the engraving as a Work of art, and duly appreciates the very 
obliging manner in which it has been presented to him :—he assures Mt 
Southgate that it will be preserved with the utmost care, not only for 
his own gratification but for that of lovers of Art in general :—Sir John 
Soane requests Mt Southgate’s acceptance of the accompanying volume, 

containing a description of his House and Museum in L. I. Fields. 


Note.—In 1829 a pamphlet, or small book, called Garrick in the Green 
Room, a biographical and critical analysis of a picture painted by William 
Hogarth and engraved by William Ward, was written by George Daniel 
and published by J. W. Southgate, as above. ‘The frontispiece is a key to 
the engraving. ‘The print itself has written on the margin “‘ only six India 
proofs,” and ‘‘ Presented to Sir John Soane as a tribute of respect for his 
munificent patronage of the Fine Arts by J. W. Southgate.” 

The picture is described as having turned up in a rubbish sale at Bristol, 
and to have passed to Mr. Wheatley, bookseller in Leicester Square, and 
eventually to Mr. Southgate. The following letter of March 7, 1825, 
shows that Wheatley had tried to sell it to Soane :— 


MR. E. WHEATLEY to JOHN SOANE, ESO., 13 L. I. FIELDS 
PANORAMA HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE. March 7th, 1825. 
Sir, 

I take the liberty of sending for your inspection and approval ‘‘ Garrick 
in the Green Room” by Hogarth. It has never been engraved, and what 
is more (I presume) it has been seen by no picture dealers. It lately came 
from Bristol with some furniture, and is pronounced an undoubted piece 
of the master. I have been advised to show it to you ; your fine collection 
of Hogarths being proverbial, if you imagine the picture to suit you I can 
afford to part with it for 50 pounds. I am a bookseller and no dealer, 
and, if I have done wrong in troubling you, I have been led astray and 
trust you will pardon the liberty. 

I am, Sir, Your most obedt, 
E. WHEATLEY. - 


Note.—The picture is now considered to have been painted by Zoffany 
and not Hogarth, Wm, Ward: E. 9, p. 116. 
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MARIA DENMAN To SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 


74 UPPER NORTON STREET, Fune 6th, 1833. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

I am sorry I did not see you yesterday, when you were kind enough 
to call on me, and I hope it was not my servant’s fault that you did not 
come in, as I was at home, and wishing very much to see you on the busi- 
ness you were talking about when I had the pleasure of seeing you last. 

I have been looking through the studies in Buckingham Street and find 
so many beautiful things that I think we cannot fail finding some one or 
more that may suit you, either small Groups, Statues, or Basso relievos, 
of different forms and sizes ; I think therefore I had better, if you will 
permit me, call on you some day, and walk through your Museum in 
order to ascertain what places there are to receive works of art, as to 
dimension and form, as by that I think your choice must be regulated. 

For this purpose I did myself the pleasure of calling upon you this 
morning, but was not fortunate enough to meet with you at home, but 
any day that is quite convenient, and agreeable to you to see me, I will 
do myself that pleasure. 

I remain, dear Sir, Your very much obliged, 
Marta DENMAN. 


Note.—‘‘ 1835. £10 10. o. for casts, statuettes and repairs, cheque to 
Miss Denman.” She was Mrs. Flaxman’s sister. (E. 19, p. 114, and 
B34, Dp. 300. 


Thanks to this, some of Flaxman’s most interesting models, etc. came 
to the Soane Museum. (See 18th Cent. English Sculpture in Sir 7. S. 
Museum. S.M. Pub., No. 7.) 


C. H. TATHAM To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS 
19 MONTPELLIER SQUARE, BROMPTON, November 27th, 1833. 
Dear SIR JOHN, 

I beg leave honestly to declare that when I took the liberty to deposit 
my Roman Drawings and those of Sir John Vanbrugh etc. in your pos- 
session, I did so with the feeling only of gratification that they might 
be found in a corner of your invaluable Museum. But, as you so gener- 
ously desire me to affix a price to them ; subject to your approval, under 
my present case, I would say that seven pounds, or less than that sum 
would suffice, in addition to the gratification I hope to be indulged in. 
And ever remain with the highest respect, Dear Sir John, Your devoted 


and obliged humble:servant, CHARLES HEATHCOTE 'TATHAM.1 
1C. H. Tatham, Architect (1772-1842), former assistant of Henry Holland, and 
for whom he was in Rome 1794. (See p. 33, and E. 11, p. 136.) 
He is further represented in the Soane by two drawings in the Model Room, 
of a ceiling and mosaic pavement, and by his books of 1797, 1794-6, 1811 and 
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JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To R. W. SIEVIER, ESQ. 
L. I. FIELDS, 14% Fany 1834. 


DEar SIR, 

Accept my best thanks for your valuable and much esteemed present 
of the bust in marble of my highly respected friend, the late Sir ThoS 
Lawrence, which will be preserved with the greatest care amongst the 
works of Banks, Flaxman and Chantrey, and I trust, when you do me 
the favor to take a view of my House and Museum, you will find the 
bust placed in a situation that you will fully approve. 

I regret, with yourself, that no public testimonial has been raised to 
the memory of that great artist and amiable man, and should any steps 
be taken for that purpose it will afford me much satisfaction to con- 
tribute my mite towards effecting such a very desirable object.! 

I am, Dear Sir, Your obliged and faithful sert, 

JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—Robert W. Sievier (1794-1865), stipple engraver and sculptor. 
Exhibited at R.A. (1822-44), F.R.S. 1840. 

‘The bust is in the hall of the Soane Museum and a cast of it in the Museum 
under the Dome at a higher level than Soane’s bust by Chantrey, and in 
a very effective position. From the following letter of 1830 it would 
appear that the cast was given first and the marble some four years later : 


“34 Southampton Row, Russell Square. Oct. 1, 1830. 

““Mr Sievier presents his compliments to Mr Soane and requests his 
acceptance of the accompanying bust of the late Sir Thos Lawrence. Mr 
Soane must not look at it with an artist’s eye, as the bust was modelled 
from remembrance two months after Sir Thos’ decease. Mr S has been 
flattered by his brother artists that the ressemblance is good, he therefore 
thinks it may be some gratification to Sir Thos’ old friends to possess a 
cast.” Soane replied at once “‘ that he considered it an excellent likeness 
and that he is highly gratified by the possession of such a memorial of that 
accomplished artist and amiable man.” 


R. BURDON To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
: s d 
NE MBE ee CASTLE EDEN, May 374, 1834. 
I have taken an unusual liberty with you in withholding your interest 
to the present May. My engagement with the Hartlepool Docks and 


1812. Sale Catalogue, Drawings, Books and Prints (July, 1833). Lately many 
originals of the drawings engraved in his books have been added. 

“ Those of Sir John Vanbrugh,’ apparently some fragments in a collection 
mainly by Hawksmoor. From these the Curator has put together Vanbrugh’s 
early design for the completion of Greenwich Hospital (see Architects’ Fournal, 
June, 1926, and the Builder of January 1, 1927). "The modesty of 'T'atham’s price 
is remarkable. 

In March, 1831, Soane, Nash and Smirke obtained an appointment for Tatham 
in H.M. Office of Works. He was in financial difficulties in 1834. He was 
appointed Warden of ‘Trinity Hospital, Greenwich. 

1 'The Editor does not know of any memorial to this day. 
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Marble bust by R. W. Sievier 
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Railway and the difficulty of converting agricultural produce must be 
my apology to you, on whom I thought I might venture to depend for 
atime. I now send you a bill at 10 days for £80, which will cover the 
interest to the present May Day. 

I assure you, I have not been indifferent to all that passed on your 
subject, and the high credit in which you stand with the Public, for 
your liberal, I may say, patriotic grant to the Arts and Science. We 
are now advancing deeply in age together, and few comparatively of our 
contemporaries remain. You are certainly among the oldest and most 
intimate of my friends. I regret that we have for many years been so 
distantly located as to see but little of each other. I fear that our 
different pursuits afford little hope of our being brought together on 
this side of time. 

In the meantime let us pursue our occupations creditably and service- 
ably for society, and trust to a good Providence, and the merits of our 
Saviour, to our meeting in a future, and a better state. I must own, 
that I do not think our country is approximating to a better condition, 
or that the present century holds out a prospect of so much quiet and 
comfort as the days we have spent under Geo 3'4, Most thankful am 
I to have passed so much of my days under his beneficent rule ! 

I read your Lectures, as given us in the “‘ Herald,” with much pleasure. 
My family unite in kind regards and good wishes and I remain always, 
Your sincere and affectionate friend. 

R. Burpon. 

My 2"4 Son, Richard, Lieutenant on board H.M.S. Thunderer, is 
now at Malta, treading on the ground you and I visited some 57 years 


ago (i.e. 1779). 


SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., Tro SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY, R.A. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 3¢ April 1835. 
My Dear Sir WILLIAM, 

Accept my best thanks for your very obliging note :—the picture of 
Napoleon by Isabey,' to which you refer, I have always valued highly, 
both as a work of art and as an excellent likeness of that celebrated man :— 
it will now obtain an additional value in my estimation from its being a 
memorial of your friendly regard. 

You may perhaps have a desire to be acquainted with the circumstances 
under which it first came into my possession : but that must be a subject 
of conversation, and which I trust you will afford me an early opportunity 
of explaining. 

I am, My Dear Sir William, Your’s most faithfully. 
(signed JoHN SOANE.) 


1'The oval miniature in the Breakfast Parlour of Napoleon at Elba, making a 
pendant with the Goma portrait of General Bonaparte at 28 years of age. 
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EPISODE 44 
Resignation after 45 years at the Bank, October 16, 1833 


Sir JOHN SOANE’s RESIGNATION AT THE BANK 


Tue last stage of Sir John Soane’s great work for the Bank of England 
began in 1825, when it was decided to complete the Threadneedle Street 
front in harmony with all that he had hitherto done. 

For the next few years he was engaged in procuring sites and adapting 
buildings in the leading cities in the provinces where the Bank was open- 
ing branches, i.e. Manchester, Liverpool, Swansea, Norwich, Gloucester, 
etc. This was rather arduous work, and the Editor thinks George Bailey 
was a good deal engaged on the necessary journeys, though Soane him- 
self made several tours in this connection. It is likely that in the early 
part of 1833 a suggestion was made to him of retirement. As his suc- 
cessor, C. R. Cockerell, was soon after directed to build important new 
buildings for the Bank at Manchester and Liverpool, etc., it had probably 
been thought that the services of a younger man had become necessary. 
Soane would have liked Bailey to succeed him, but this would hardly 
have met the Bank’s immediate requirements. 

After leaving the matter undecided for a while, Sir John Soane recon- 
ciled himself to the inevitable, and resigned on the anniversary of his 
triumph, October 16, 1788. 

He writes of it as follows in his Memoirs (1833) : 

““T now come to a most painful period of my life :—borne down by 
a series of domestic calamities, with impaired sight, and in my eightieth 
year, I am under the necessity of retiring from a profession in which 
I have been actively and successfully engaged for more than half a century. 

To carry this determination into effect, on the 16t* October 1833, 
after forty five years service, I tendered my resignation to the Governor 
and Company of the Bank of England in the following terms :— 


“To the Honourable the Governor, the Deputy Governor, and other 
Members of the Building Committee. 

GENTLEMEN, 

On the 16% of October, 1788, after an arduous competition with 
thirteen of the most eminent Architects of that period, I had the dis- 
tinguished honour of being unanimously appointed Architect and Surveyor 
to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England. 

During a period of forty five years, my best endeavours have been 
anxiously and unremittingly exerted in the faithful discharge of the im- 
portant trusts reposed in me. 

Feeling myself unable, from impaired sight, to perform my aoe 
sional duties as I have Renee done, I must now, with heartfelt regret, 
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retire from a situation which has so long been the pride and boast of 
my life. 

If at any time I can be useful to my successor, I shall be always ready 
to render every assistance in my power. 

With the most ardent and sincere wishes for the increasing prosperity 
of this great national establishment, and with grateful recollections which 
can only cease with my existence, 

I have the honour to subscribe myself, Gentlemen, Your faithful 
and most obedient servant, 

JOHN SOANE.”’ 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 164 Oct. 1833. 


At a Court of Directors at the Bank of England on Thursday the 
17" October, 1833 : 


Resolved : 

“That the resignation of the office of Architect and Surveyor to the 
Bank by Sir John Soane be accepted ; and that the warmest thanks of 
this Court be given to him for the honourable and assiduous manner in 
which he has for forty-five years fulfilled, with unremitted zeal, the 
service that has been assigned to him. Further, that the Members of the 
Court express an earnest wish that every earthly enjoyment may be 
afforded him by Divine Providence during his retirement from the 
labours of his profession.” 

JouHn KNIGHT, Secretary. 


From his note book for 1833 it appears that Soane was writing the 
letter on Monday Oct. 14th, and for Wednesday 16th he enters, “ At 
the Bank resigned.” 'The following day, 17th, he left London, driving 
to Tonbridge and sleeping there, on his way to Hastings, “‘ Where I 
stayed a month, and since my return I have been chiefly occupied in com- 
pleting the ‘ Professional Life ’ and other miscellaneous business to this 
Say: the 318) Dec, 34833. 

‘“T hope a new year will be less fertile in painful incidents than the 
year past.” 

It was of course impossible for him to be idle and unoccupied. ‘The 
spirit still burnt strongly even though the apparently frail body might 
show signs of age and infirmity. 

In 1834, when the project for the presentation of a Gold Medal to 
Sir John Soane was set on foot by the architects of England, the Bank 
spontaneously sent a tribute in recognition of his great services, sub- 
scribing a hundred guineas, and the veteran architect was much touched 
when informed of the circumstance on March 11, 1834, by Walter 
Payne (E. 25, p. 333), his old clerk of works, who was still at the Bank. 
The Bank has been well served by many distinguished architects, but by 
none so well as by Sir John Soane. 
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It is clear from the following letter of 2gth Nov. 1833, that his suc- 
cessor, Charles Cockerell, had been already employed at the Bank in the 
alteration of the Dividend Warrant Office, and there is a note in 1829, 
“ Much conversation with C. as to alteration of Dividend Pay office.” 
Moreover Cockerell published some plates of this work and sent a copy, 
to Sir John Soane, July 6, 1835. It would appear however that Soane, 
in 1833, had not seen any building by young Cockerell, and he evidently 
asked his old friend Tatham to go and look at one of them and tell him 
what he thought of it. 


MR. TATHAM to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


IQ MONTPELIER SQUARE, BROMPTON, November 29th, 1833. 
My Dear FriEenpD Sir JOHN, 
Allow me most gratefully to thank you for your great kindness and the 
very liberal mode of doing itto me. (See letter Nov. 27, 1833, page 491.) 
I called upon M® Helps,! and having your permission to use your name, 
he very politely shewed me the Building. 


L’exteriore cattivo ! 
L’interiore peggio ! 

My late friend Mt Hoppner 2 told me that he would vote for an ad- 
mission into the Academy ® of the Padre of this Architetto celeberrimo,* 
provided he would swallow his own Steeple of St Ann’s (Soho). 

Taste in this case seems hereditary. 

Ever y™ very respectful and devoted friend, 


OR AE: 


WILLIAM TAYLOR to SIR JOHN SOANE 


HOME OFFICE, WHITEHALL, 31 March, 1834. 
Sir JOHN, 


The kindness you have on many occasions evinced towards John 
French (who after being near 30 years employed in his trade of Carpenter, 
at the Bank, has recently been dismissed) induces me to take the liberty 


' Mr. Fohn Helps, Secretary to the Westminster Fire Office, established 1792, 
429, Strand, and 21, Cornhill. Soane was one of the Directors. 

* John Hoppner (1758-1810), Gold Medal R.A. 1792, A.R.A. 1793, R.A. 1795. 
Portrait Painter to Prince of Wales. Rival of Sir Thos. Lawrence. 

* 1802, October 10, S. P. Cockerell wrote to Soane to say that he wants to be 
elected A.R.A., and asks for his support. 

*C. R. Cockerell (1788-1863), Professor of Architecture R.A. 1840-57. The 
particular building referred to, the Westminster Fire Office, was built by him in 
1832. It has been demolished. It was in stucco, 3 bays by 5, at corner of Agar 
Street and the Strand. Doric Order in antis, two storeys high, attic with pedi- 


ment over. Idea greatly improved in Bristol and Liverpool Banks of 12 years 
later. 
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of soliciting your further kindness in his behalf, with a view, if possible, 
to get him reinstated in his employment. I think it right candidly to 
explain that the cause of his dismissal was that of absenting himself with- 
out leave from his work, and drinking, and, when he attended to resume 
his work, he was told by the Foreman to go about his business, a result 
which he had a right to expect and perhaps richly deserved, for he had 
no excuse to offer for his absence, and his spirit was too high to apologise 
for his conduct and beg to be forgiven. I am too sensibly aware, Sir 
John, that this was not the first time, and, but for your kind interference, 
he would probably have been dismissed before, but he appears now truly 
penitent and declares nothing shall ever induce him to commit himself 
again. I do really think he has seen his folly, and is sincere in his 
promises of amendment, and that, if through your kind interest he could 
be reinstated, he would be truly grateful and not again offend. Altho’ 
his manners are very blunt, he possesses many good points in his character, 
is an excellent workman, and well suited to be employed in such a place 
of trust as the Bank, for I am persuaded there was never a man more 
strictly honest ; I have known him well for many years, and feel a deep 
interest in his welfare, having married his sister; I have often heard 
of your kindness to him, and urged him to make his present situation 
known to you, but this however he could not summon up resolution to 
do, and thus it is that I have ventured to address you on the subject, 
a liberty which I hope you will excuse; he has now, I am sorry to say, 
expended his last shilling, and having myself a family of eight children 
to support, it is not in my power to render him much assistance. 

Probably, Sir John, a few lines from you in his behalf, to M? Cottrell, 
the Bank Surveyor, would have the desired effect, and induce that 
gentleman to permit French to return to his work, which will confer 
a very great obligation on him, and no less so on 

Your most obedient servant, 
WILLIAM ‘TAYLOR. 


I beg to add, Sir John, that I am one of the King’s Messengers attached 
to this Office, and in case you should desire to see me on the subject of 
this intruding Letter, I should be happy to have the honor of waiting 
on you at any time you may appoint. 


SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., To MR. THOS. MARTYR, GREENWICH 


L. I. FIELDS, 34 April 1834. 
SIR, 
An application having been made to me requesting my mediation in 
favor of John French, who has recently been discharged from your 


1 No doubt intended for Professor Charles Cockerell, R.A., who had succeeded 
as architect to the Bank on Sir John Soane’s retirement, October 16, 1833. 
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employ by the foreman at the Bank, after having been nearly 30 years 
in the service of your father and yourself, in consequence, as I am in- 
formed, of some irregularity in his conduct, for which he now sincerely 
repents ; as I have always (notwithstanding his failings) entertained a 
high opinion of his industry and integrity, I feel much interested in his 
welfare, and should feel greatly obliged by your personal enquiry into 
the circumstances of this dismissal, and, if possible, his reinstatement 
in your employ. 
I am, Sir, Your very ob4 St, 


Js. 


Note.—W™ 'Taylor’s application to Sir John Soane on behalf of John 
.\French is an instance of the respect and confidence that Soane inspired 
‘throughout his long career in all ranks of society. Martyr’s firm had been 
carpenters at the Bank throughout the forty-five years of Soane’s employ- 
ment (see Chapter IV of The Works of Sir Fohn Soane, S.M.P., No. 8). 
There is very little doubt that French was reinstated. The incident 
illustrates moreover the personal contact that architects, like Soane, main- 
tained with the executants of their works in those days. 
In the Soane Museum is a bust of Baily, master plasterer, and when 
Grundy, the mason, died Soane sent his carriage to follow the funeral. 
(EZ T pa ero:) 


EPISODE 45 
Last words with Mr. and Mrs. Britton 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., ro JOHN SOANE, ESQ., 13 L. 1. FIELDS 


Nov. 6, 1830. 
DEar Sir, 

I return the Architectural Dictionary ! with many thanks, and also 
enclose the names of the friends who accompanied me over your in- 
valuable Museum. Each and all expressed themselves more than com- 
monly gratified. ‘They join me in thanks for the treat. 

Mrs B also joins in best wishes for long life and health, and these wishes 
are as good and effective as the prayers of all the saints and preachers in 
Christendom. 

Believe me, Your sincere and grateful friend, 
J. BRITTON. 


(Slip enclosed as follows.) 


alk Britton attempted A Dictionary of the Architecture and Archeology of the 
Middle Ages (Part III, Sept. 1, 1833), and may have borrowed one of Soane’s 
books to see what had been done already. 
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Mr Soane’s House, Visitors by J. Britton. Oct. 31, 1830. 
J. Britton. 

Mr Baily. Tavistock Place. 

Dt Forthumman. Brussels. 

Mr Longman. Hampstead. 


Mr Vigors. Regents Park. 
Mr Parris.” Albany Street. 
Mr Tite.? Broad Street Buildings. 


JOHN SOANE, ESQ., To JOHN BRITTON, ESQ. 


I3 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, Sunday Morning, 15 Nov. 1830. 
Dear Sir, 

If I knew what loss you have sustained by the publication of The 
Union of Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture, and the cost of the 
coppers and wood cuts, a few minutes with yourself and Mrs Britton 
would remove any unpleasant excitements, and you would assuredly 
find in running over your list of sincere well-wishers the name of 

JOHN SOANE. 


Note.—A final settlement of accounts (21 Nov. 1835) between the two 
friends was made up to 19'» Oct. 1835, when Soane allowed to Britton 
the large sum of £680 tos. od. for the copper plates and woodcuts referred 
to. (See E. 36, pp. 414-16.) Britton writes Nov. 21, 1835: 


DEAR Sir JOHN, 

I inclose a receipt and a bill of items (of books supplied), and feel very 
happy in having my mind relieved of a weight which has long oppressed 
it. I also now feel much greater obligation to you than I ever did before. 
Ic will now be a pleasure, always, to meet you: and I trust that pleasure 
may continue for some few years longer. 

Mrs. B. joins in this sentiment with 

Your ever obliged servant, 
JouNn BRITTON. 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., tro JOHN SOANE, ESQ. 
February 11th, 1831. 
Dear SIR, 

In case my message was not correctly conveyed to you, I write a line 
to say that Mrs B— is so much renovated that she ventured abroad for 
half an hour this fine day. She will be most happy to see you here when- 
ever you can make it convenient to call, and looks anxiously forward 
for strength enough, and fine weather, to walk to Lincolns Inn fields. 
I am also desirous of visiting you there, to answer the latter part of your 


1 Longman. No doubt one of the family of Publishers. 

2 Parris, E. Thos. (1793-1873). Panorama and Portrait Painter. 

3 Sir Wm. Tite (1783-1873), Architect of the Royal Exchange (1844), had been 
an assistant of David Laing, Soane’s pupil. Elected Life Trustee of Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, 1861. Died April, 1873. 
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letter. But for troubles, losses, and crosses, I should have call’d in 
Lincolns Inn fields, with more eagerness, and comfort to myself. Having 
written and published too much, and having lost by all recent works, 
I am compelled to resort to a new pursuit, in the hopes of obtaining some 
remuneration for labour and time. Whatever may be my losses, I trust 
the loss of your friendship will not be among them ; but even should 
that calamity befall me it shall never subdue the gratitude of 
Your obliged and obedt serv, 
J. BRITTON. 


JOHN BRITTON, ESQ., ro SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN 
FIELDS 
(Fune gth, 1832.) 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

The accompanying vol, the last of my literary, legitimate bastards, and 
probably the very last of the family, is offered to you as a token of esteem 
and gratitude for many years of friendship. This copy is unique and 
therefore I hope more worthy of your acceptance : and there are passages 
which I think and hope will prove in harmony with your sentiments. 

Age creeps on, eyes and faculties fail, and the fifth act of the farcial, 
comic-tragedy of life is drawing to a close. I wish we could obtain a 
radical reform bill, to cure the mental and physical powers. 

Mrs B joins in kind regards and best wishes, with 

Yours sincerely, 
J. Britron.? 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., to SIR JOHN SOANE AT HASTINGS 
November 7th, 1833. 


It gave us both much pleasure, my dear Sir John, to hear from you ; 
but our gratification will be much greater in seeing you at your delightful 
house, in good health and spirits. We are both much benefitted by change 
of air, change of scene, and other changes, and hope to pass the ensuing 
winter without any changes for the worse. ‘This language you will say is 
“ringing the changes,” but I hope neither out of dime nor out of tune. 

I have read the letter by Mr Bell in the Literary Gazette, and indeed 
alluded to it, and to you, in my last lecture. I do not know Mr Bell, 
nor did I hear of him at Birmingham, tho’ I thought that I came directly, 
or indirectly, in contact with all the Architects of that town last winter, 
the Quaker quack, Mr Rickman, among the number. 


* Letter pasted in Descriptive Sketches of Tunbridge Wells and the Calverley 
Estate, by John Britton, F.S.A., with maps and prints. October, London, 1832. 
Published by the author, Burton Street (and various publishers). 

On the fly leaf, ‘‘'To Sir John Soane, from the author, as a memento of esteem 
and gratitude. Proofs, India, an unique copy.” 
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Messrs Hanson and Welsh are executing a large town Hall, 140 ft. 
by 65, and 65 interior. Outside entirely of Anglesea Marble, with a 
peristyle of col$ in imitation of Jupiter Stator. Barry is engaged on a 
large public School-House there, gothic. 

In my journey home I spent a day at Reading, and attended an Anni- 
versary Dinner of the “ Literary and Philosophical Institution ” of that 
town, when I had an opportunity of mentioning your name, and some of 
your good deeds, in terms to excite “ great applause.” I send the Reading 
paper, which contains some notice of my remarks. As the Institution 
is young and struggling for fame and usefulness, a kind and friendly 
aid from you, as a compliment to your natal place, would be highly 
beneficial, and be fully appreciated. Be so good as return me the paper, 
when you come to town. Fisher has not printed the memoir, nor have 
I seen a revise. I made some additions and alterations to the proof. 

Mrs B— joins in kind remembrances, and best wishes for a continua- 
tion of health, with every happiness, to you, with, 

Your ever obliged friend, 
J Britton. 

P.S. Your letter dated 34 came this morning. 


Note to LETTER oF November 7, 1833 


Sir John Soane was staying at Hastings. He went to the Bank October 15 
and formally resigned on the anniversary of his appointment in 1788. 
On the 16th he drove to Tonbridge, stayed the night, and proceeded to 
Hastings, where he spent a month. 

Mr. Bell, architect of Birmingham, was starting a campaign for an Insti- 
tute of Architects. (See Letter, January 4, 1834, E. 46, p. 507.) 

Thos. Rickman (1776-1841) had competed for the Town Hall, and was 
apparently placed second. Barry’s design, which was masterly and most 
certainly the best, had at one time been first, but the enterprising firm 
mentioned distanced all competitors by a sporting offer to build the Hall 
of marble for the price at which any others could doitinstone. Ultimately 
they deservedly went bankrupt. 

* Public School House,” the famous Edward the Sixth Grammar School, 
which still remains perhaps the best building in the city. It was com- 
pleted in 1836. The winning design for the Houses of Parliament was 
based on this earlier essay by the future Sir Charles Barry, R.A. (see p. 530). 

The memoir. Probably the account of Sir John Soane in a contemporary 
biographical work in which Britton was interested. 

Returning from Hastings. (See page 495.) 


MRS. BRITTON to SIR JOHN SOANE 


January 4th, 1834. 
My Dear Sir JOHN, 
You must have thought me the most ungrateful of all ‘“ God’s 
creatures,” in my neglecting to thank you for your very kind remembrance 
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of me in the shape of “ Bird and Bottle.”” But the fact is, I was so full 
of the book that all else was forgotten. Accept then my warmest thanks 
for all your liberal thoughts and actions towards one who is a bankrupt 
in all but gratitude. 

You tell me to give you my “ unbiased opinion ” of a certain matter. 
How can I do this? My opinion is split into so many pieces that I can 
give it no connected form: at one moment I am angry with you, then 
I am delighted, then sorry, then pleased, and thus fluctuating between 
pleasure and pain, how can I give a cool rational opinion? Dare I 
utter one free unfettered thought? I will, like yourself, “suppose a 
case ’—I will suppose then that you have said “ Yes” to my question. 
My free unfettered thought is this, Do not give It to the world yourself ! 
I would not offend you, and you know it, or I would say more, and speak 
plainer ; though no critic, 1 am blessed with a little common sense, and 
I see, or fancy I see, mischief in embryo. 

I would deprecate this, and every other mischief from you. Believe me, 
and that I am in the fullest sense, 

Your obliged and grateful, 
M. BRITTON. 


Note.—The book was probably an advance copy of the Memoirs of the 
Professional Life of Sir Fohn Soane, written in 1833 and not published. 
If that was so, Mrs. Britton’s courageous advice was certainly sound, as 
it would only have revived past controversies, to no present purpose. 


JOHN BRITTON ro SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 


June 24, 1835. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 


Disgusted with the falsehood and malignity of an anonymous writer 
(perhaps Leeds) in Loudon’s Magazine, I have hastily penned and for- 
warded the inclosed, intending to neutralize a little of the intended 
poison. In thus volunteering my humble services, though I may not 
obtain Your approval, I will not deserve Your censure, and remain, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 
J. BRITTON. 
For Loudon’s Architectural Magazine. 
June 22,1835. 

Your Correspondent “‘ Candidus ’’ (a very inappropriate cognomen for 
such a writer) has manifested not a little ill nature and unfairness towards 
Sir John Soane in his last communication to your useful periodical. I 
have neither time nor inclination to reply to, and controvert all his remarks, 
but the readers of the Architectural Magazine will not place much reliance 
on such a writer in future, when they are assured that his assertions respect- ' 
ing Books “ not to be found on the bookshelves? of the Soane Library are 
false. I believe that all the works there enumerated are in the glazed 
mahogany bookcases (not ‘‘ bookshelves ”) of Sir John’s extensive, and 
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truly valuable, architectural Library, which also contains numerous volumes 
of original drawings and manuscripts, by foreign and English Architects ; 
these, of course, are unique. The collection indeed, I believe, is the most 
complete, the most extensive and valuable, in literary and graphic publica- 
tions of any in England, and, it is presumed, in Europe. Every public 
character and public work is a legitimate object for fair, gentlemanly 
criticism, and is also subjected to the petty, envious, and false representa- 
tions of anonymous writers, but the latter can only influence congenial 
minds, they excite the pity, and almost contempt, of the philosopher and 
discriminating reader. 
J. BritTon. 


Note.—Every word of Britton’s indignant rebuke to Candidus was fully 


justified, and would of course be everywhere agreed to to-day. The Editor 
has little doubt that Candidus was W. H. Leeds. (See p. 419.) 


MRS. BRITTON to SIR JOHN SOANE 
(Endorsed : Mrs. Britton. 17 Novr 1835.) 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

I am at a loss to find words sufficient for the purpose of thanking you 
for your last unexampled generosity towards us. But you, who have 
known my feelings well for nearly 30 years, will correctly appreciate them, 
and believe me, when I say you have made me much happier than I have 
been for the last six or seven years. 

May that happiness be reflected back on yourself ten fold, and every 
other earthly blessing be yours, is the sincere prayer of, My dear Sir John, 

Your very grateful and true friend, 
M. BrirTon. 

P.S. Expecting the pleasure of seeing you this day will account for 
you not receiving this short, but heart-felt, acknowledgement sooner, 
as I intended to place it in your hand myself. 


Note.—Soane notes writing to Britton November 13 and that Mr. and 
Mrs. B. called on the three following days. Onthe 21st he enters : “‘ Settled 
all accounts between Mr. Britton and myself to this day.” 

Mrs. Britton, as the above shows, played a very useful part in eliciting 
the best out of two conflicting temperaments, whose aims had however 


so much in common. 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., to SIR JOHN SOANE 
LONDON, Nov" 18, 1835. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

The enclosed receipt is a legal acknowledgmt for the balance of an 
account between us: but this is a mere technical form prescribed by 
law. I cannot, therefore, satisfy my own feelings, and those of my 
long cherished partner on the present occasion, without going a little 
beyond the “letter of the law.” You very properly said that man 
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cannot derive a greater pleasure than in conferring or administering 
pleasure on a deserved object. If my life and conduct have not qualified 
me for such desert, I can safely say that I have laboured hard, earnestly, 
and zealously and that I never was and never can be insensible of kind- 
ness; that during forty years’ devotion to literature, 1 have known 
you nearly 30, and have been often cheered and animated by your good 
counsel, by your generous conduct, by your substantial patronage. 
Whilst life lasts I hope still to enjoy the same, and after death to leave 
behind me testimonies of gratitude. 
Yr obliged and obedt Servt, 
J Britton. 


SIR JOHN SOANE to MR. AND MRS. BRITTON 


L. I. F., 24 March 1836. 
In answer to M? Britton’s letter! Sir John Soane observes that the 
Temple to Friendship altho’ much dilapidated may be repaired by an 
interview with M? and M's Britton on Saturday or Tuesday next between 
the hours of 12 and 2. 


To M® and Mrs BriTTON. 


MR. AND MRS. BRITTON to SIR JOHN SOANE 


17 BURTON STREET, March 3rd, 1836. 
Mr? and M's Britton readily accept Sir John Soane’s appointment for 
Tuesday next, between 12 and 2 o’Clock, when they will be particularly 
gratified to witness the reparation of that “ Temple” which Sir John 
says is “‘ much dilapidated.” When the sacred, and _ heart-soothing 
character of that Temple is considered, it must be admitted that it is 


far more estimable and admirable than all other Temples of the ancient 
and modern world. 


1 Possibly an intemperate letter of February 2, 1836, as follows : 
“Sir Joun, 

After many years’ acquaintance, I may say intimacy, it seems very likely we shall 
never meet again. Could I reproach myself with ever having intentionally given 
you cause for offence, my nature would prompt me to seek every mode to make 
reparation, to obtain pardon, but, on the contrary, I will boldly avow that I have 
always been ready, and eager, to oblige, and to render you any little personal 
service in my power, ‘These are now misconstrued, and I must therefore say on 
parting, I wish you may meet with a better, and more sincere, friend, than those 
you have insulted and driven from your doors.” 

This tiff seems to have arisen from some negotiation, or tentative proposal, of 
which there is no official record, that Britton should have an appointment as 
Registrar at the Royal Academy. Apparently Britton did not inform, or consult, 
Soane, his old friend and patron. This appears to be implied by a characteristic 
Soane endorsement on the back of Britton’s letter of February 2, 1836. It is 
probable that Soane, grown wiser with age, made no reply for a month, and then 
may have sent some conciliatory message to his old friend, unless we are to 


assume that his kindly overture of March 2 is a direct reply to Britton’s angry 
letter of February 2, 
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Many remarkable instances are related by historians and biographers 
of old, of the cheering and protecting influence which belongs to its 
fane; and few persons ever worshipped at its shrine without deriving 
moral and mental benefit. Like the sun, it sheds a genial warmth on 
every human being on whom it shines. That person who wantonly or 
heedlessly profanes it, or who suffers it to decay by neglect, is to be pitied 
and despised. 

With these sentiments Mt and M's B. must acknowledge their joy to 
think that an accidental passion-quake, which once threatened its ruin, 
may be easily “ repaired.” 


W. H. PYNE to SIR JOHN SOANE 


MUCH RESPECTED SIR, HiT CBE Se 

The enclosed circular was spontaneously prepared at the expense of 
Mr Britton in commiseration of my misfortunes. Knowing the benevo- 
lence with which you are accustomed to receive such appeals from 
professional men, I most respectfully submit the memorial to your notice. 
I could not have taken this liberty, had I not received a note from Mt 
Britton, on the eve of his departure for Manchester and Liverpool, in 
which he suggested that it would be advisable to forward a copy of my 
case to Sir John Soane. 

Permit me, Sir, to assure you that I have laboured very sedulously in 
my vocation, as a literary advocate for the Arts of my country, for nearly 
forty years, and never wrote a single line, nor admitted one in the columns 
of the many works I have edited wholly, or conjointly, that had even a 
tendency to injure the interests, or hurt the feelings of any one, and I 
believe all my contemporaries would assent to the truth of this assertion. 

Praying you to pardon me for this intrusion, 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most respectful servant, 

Var bebyNes 


Note.—The case of W. H. Pyne illustrates the too common fate of those 
who serve the arts in their own generation. His book, The History of the 
Royal Residences of Windsor Castle, St. fames’s Palace, Carlton House, etc., 
3 vols. 4to, London, 1819, now commands very high prices, and is almost 
unobtainable. The colour plates are very good, and, as a record of much 
that has largely disappeared, the work is of great value. Sir John Soane 


had a copy. 
Readers of this volume will readily appreciate Pyne’s disclaimer of 
the current style of criticism of his day. 


J. BRITTON, ESQ., to SIR JOHN SOANE 


17 BURTON STREET, fuly 22nd, 1836. 
MucH RESPECTED SIR, ti » July 7eLO3 


Having known Mr? Pyne for more than 30 years, being familiar with 
most of his literary and graphic Works, believing him to be a man of 
undoubted talent, and possessing many estimable qualities, I do most 
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sincerely deplore his present state of incarceration and consequent great 
privations. I am also most anxious to contribute my own pecuniary 
aid towards relieving him from prison, mitigating his sorrows, and putting 
him in a situation to support himself, and assist his distress’d family 
by the exertion of his professional abilities. 

Towards effecting this desirable end, I trespass on Your attention 
and sympathy, by begging you to peruse the accompanying memorial, 
and communicate the result to, 


Much respected Sir, Your very obedient Servant, J Brrrron 


To the munificent Encouragers of the Fine Arts and others, 
The Memorial of 


William Henry Pyne. Author of the History of the Royal Residences 
of Windsor Castle, S. James Palace, Buckingham House, Carlton Palace, 
Hampton Court, Kensington Palace, Frogmore, etc., etc. 


of Wine and Walnuts, and other standard Works, 


Most respectfully states, that on these and other publications, he has 
expended several thousand: pounds, and given employment to a great 
number of distinguished artists in the topographical department of paint- 
ing and engraving. He has projected and edited, and jointly conducted 
several of the leading Periodicals, almost entirely devoted to the service 
of the Fine Arts of this Empire, at the expense of many years’ arduous 
labour, and at the loss of many thousand pounds of his private property, 
and is now a prisoner in the King’s Bench. 

He begs permission further to state, that, although unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced, he has not in the least degree done aught to lessen himself 
in the esteem of the many honored persons to whom he is known, and 
that during his long incarceration he has been incessantly engaged in a 
graphic work, descriptive of the Clubs, Societies, Conversaziones, and 
Coteries of the élite of the British Metropolis, during the era from Queen 
Anne to King George the third inclusive, which is intended to illustrate 
a History of the Mental Progress of the last Century in Great Britain, to 
be published by subscription. 

This Work was first suggested to the Author by the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. Further particulars would be communicated by letter to any 
Nobleman, or Gentleman, who feeling an interest in the case of the Memor- 
ialist might desire more particular information. 'The object of this address 
is to endeavour to raise by subscription the sum of Four Hundred pounds, 
to pay his debts by a composition, and the residue to enable him to return 
to his suffering family. 

Donations will be received by J. Britton, Esq., 17 Burton Street, St 
Pancras, and by Sir Claude Scott and Co., Cavendish Square. 


MRS. BRITTON to SIR JOHN SOANE 
NORTH WALES, 7! Septr 1836. 
M's Britton presents her respectful compliments to Sir John Soane, 
begs him to accept her best thanks for his promised present of his very 
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valuable and handsome book, which has been sent to her since her 
absence from town, and would have been acknowledged earlier, had she 
not waited for a parcel packing-up for London. 

Mrs Britton hopes Sir John Soane will receive her warmest wishes 
for his health and happiness many, many years. 


Note.—The book of course was the Description of the House, 1836. This 


appears to be the last letter of the Britton correspondence, which extends 
to over 100 letters. 


EPISODE 46 
Foundation of the R.I.B.A. (1834) 


J. A. BELL To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS | 


BIRMINGHAM, FanY 4, 1834. 
Sir, 

Allow me respectfully to request your acceptance of the accompanying 
letters addressed to Lord Farnborough, slightly altered and extended 
from that I had the honour of recently submitting to you. In venturing 
to give it its present public form, I was in no small measure encouraged 
by the energetic enthusiasm with which you entered upon the subject, and 
the flattering encouragement you gave me to proceed. Indeed, although 
in compliance with your advice I have addressed another on the subject, 
I am well convinced that should the result be fortunate, it will be through 
your indirect exertions, and that the glory of it must ultimately rest with 
you. Should anything occur to you in which my presence in London 
might be useful, I am at Your disposal. I send copies to all those who, 
I think, are likely to take an interest in the matter. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir John, with much respect, Your very 
obedient humble servant, 

\ AL. BELL. 

P.S. Ihave ventured to enclose some half dozen blank copies, of which 


you may make what use you think proper. 
Jee Be 


Note.—This letter accompanies a pamphlet, A letter to Lord Farnborough, 
G.C.B.., etc., on the expediency of having a Chartered Society for the Advance- 
ment and Protection of Architecture, by J. A. Bell, Architect. Printed at 
Birmingham. 

On page 10, he urges Lord Farnborough to take a lead in the matter, 
and on page 11 says, “and here I cannot help regretting that one who 
through the whole of his brilliant career has been distinguished by the 
most disinterested love of his profession, is now at the point of retiring 
from it, when his activity, talent, and interest would not have been refused 
to the furtherance of a scheme which first occurred to himself. But though 
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age has laid his finger upon Sir Joan Soane, the touch has not yet cooled 
his professional enthusiasm.”’ 

The pamphlet contains fourteen pages. The author does not appear 
amongst the signatories of the following letter. (See Britton’s letters to 
Soane, November, 1833, pages 500-1, and December 8, 1822, p. 207): 


ORIGINAL CIRCULAR LETTER RESPECTING THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


(Sent to Str JoHN Soane, May 5, 1834.) 
(Dated) April 30% 1834. 
Sir,— 

I beg to hand you the accompanying paper containing the plan of an 
Institution, proposed to be formed for the promotion of Architecture, 
which has been drawn up by a Committee whose names are annexed, and 
it is proposed to convene a General Meeting of the Profession, at which 
the plan is to be submitted, and to lay the groundwork of the proposed 
establishment. With this view it is considered desirable that a few men, 
eminent in the profession, should be elected at such meeting, who should 
form the original members, or nucleus of the proposed Society, and by 
whom the rest of the members may be afterwards elected. Accordingly 
the Committee are desirous of proposing your name as such, provided you 
concur in the general objects contemplated, subject to such amendments 
as may be made upon a more mature consideration of the subject. 

The favor of your answer is particularly requested by the 16t® of May 
as the Committee will meet on that day in order to complete the arrange- 
ments for the General Meeting, which is to take place very shortly after- 
wards. 

Committee : Messts P. 'T. Robinson, F.A.S., Chairman ; T. L. Donald- 
son, W. J. Donthorn, C. Fowler, J. Goldicutt, H. E. Kendall, J. Noble, 
J. Savage, W. C. Stowe, J. H. Taylor, J. Thomson. J. D. Hopkins, Hon. 
Sec. 

This is a lithographic circular to which the following is added in pen 
and ink : 

In forwarding you the above circular, I am directed on the part of the 
Committee to beg you will be pleased to allow them to propose your name 
to the General Meeting as the first President of the Institution. In making 
this request the Committee feel they are paying a tribute of respect due 
to the distinguished situation you have so long held in the profession, 
convinced that your concurrence will most essentially tend to the dignity 
and welfare of the Institution they so earnestly wish to see established, 
and to the permanent advantages likely to result from the united talent of 
its members. I cannot conclude without expressing the pleasure I feel 
in being deputed to convey this testimony of respect from so many of my 
professional brethren, with an earnest hope, on my own part, that our 
application will meet with your favorable consideration. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most obedt servt, 
P. T. Rostnson, F.A.S., 
Chairman pro tem. 
BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR Square. May 5/34. 
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Note.—It is much to be regretted that Soane was unable to accept, 
owing to the restriction then placed on all members of the Academy not 
to belong to any other Society. A compromise was therefore adopted, 
a distinguished peer, Earl de Grey, being elected, and many years elapsed 
before the post was naturally occupied by a leading architect. It will 
be seen by Soane’s letter of July 12, 1834, that he could not become even 
an ordinary member, much less the President. (See page 512.) 

An outline of the original Prospectus follows, omitting minor details. 


1834. 
INSTITUTION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS Va 


PROSPEGIUS 
For THE FORMATION OF A SOCIETY, 
TO BE CALLED THE 
INSTITUTION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


In an Age and Country abounding with Institutions and Societies for 
the promotion of almost every branch of Art, Science, and Literature, and 
when all in consequence are making such rapid progress, it seems remark- 
able that Architecture, combining within its extensive range nearly all 
the Arts and Sciences, should in this Kingdom still remain destitute of a 
Society distinctly devoted to the cultivation of its precepts and practice. 
This deficiency, having been long and deeply felt by the Profession, has 
given rise to the proposition for forming an Institution, which shall have 
for its object the cultivation and improvement of Architecture, both in 
theory and practice, and the upholding the character of its Professors. 

To carry this proposition into effect it is desirable : 

To form a Library of works of every kind connected with Architecture. 

To form a Museum of Antiquities, Models, Casts; specimens of the 
various materials used in building, and of all objects tending to illustrate 
the Arts and Sciences in their application to design and construction. 

To provide the means of performing experiments upon the nature and 
properties of materials, and upon their constructive arrangement. 

To have periodical meetings of the members for the purpose of discus- 
sion and improvement by lecture, essay, or illustration. 

That the Society consist of Architects. 


CONSTITUTION 
The Institution to consist of Fellows, Associates, and Honorary Members. 


Qualifications and Election of Fellows 


To have been in regular practice for themselves as Architects not less 
than five years. 

To be proposed by not less than three Members. 

Such proposition to be hung up in the Rooms of the Institution three 
Ordinary Meetings at least previous to Election. 

The Election to take place at the fourth Ordinary Meeting after being 
proposed, 

To be Elected by Ballot, which is to commence as soon as ‘Twenty 
Members are present. 
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The Votes of four-fifths of the Members balloting required in favour 
of the Candidate to constitute his Election. 

Previously to Election it will be necessary for the Candidate, unless he 
has already passed the Examination required for an Associate, to go through 
such an Examination. ‘This, however, to be dispensed with in the case of 
Architects of established reputation, if proposed as being duly qualified 
by ten Fellows. 


The Qualifications and Elections of Associates 


The Candidate shall have been regularly educated for the Profession, 
and shall be examined and approved by a Committee of Fellows. 
The examination to embrace, 
The theory and practice of design or composition in Architecture. 
The theory and practice of construction. 
The usual and customary practice of business. 
The same form of Nomination and Election as in the case of Fellows. 


Disqualifications of Members and causes for removals 


Measuring and valuing Works on the behalf of Builders, except those 
executed from the Member’s own designs or directions. 

Receiving any pecuniary consideration, or emolument, from Tradesmen, 
whose works he may be engaged to superintend on the behalf of others. 

Having any interest or participation in any Trade or Contract connected 
with Building. 

For any other unprofessional conduct. 

Nonpayment of subscription, violation of Rules and Regulations. 

A Member may be removed who has incurred any of the before-mentioned 
disqualifications, by Resolution passed at any Annual or Special General 
Meeting, upon due notice having been given. 

The Government of the Institution to be vested entirely in the Fellows. 


Direction and Management 
Council 

The Honorary Officers, consisting of a President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and Secretary, together with Twelve other Fellows, to consti- 
tute the Council; Quorum, Five. 

The Honorary Officers and Six of the Twelve other Fellows to be elected 
annually at the General Annual Meeting. 

The President not re-eligible until after a lapse of three years. 

The other Honorary Officers re-eligible. 

The Six Members going out not to be re-eligible for two years. 

Special Meetings of the Council may be called by the President, by the 
Secretary, by any Three Members of the Council, or by Five Fellows, due 
notice of such Special Meeting being given. 

The Council to have the government and management of the Institution, 


subject to the Laws and Regulations, and to the Resolutions and Directions 
passed at General Meetings. 
(Further details omitted. . . .) 


In order to give efficiency to such a Society, and to ensure the co-opera- 
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tion of the Profession generally, it seems important to provide means of 
instruction for Students, which shall enable them to acquire the general 
Elements of the various branches of Science connected with Architecture 
in addition to those attainable in an Architect’s Office, and not provided 
by any existing Institution. 

A School of Drawing from the Antique may without difficulty be formed, 
by means of a Collection of Casts from ancient Architectural examples. 
‘The young men may be exercised in Composition and Invention, by Sub- 
jects given out for them to design, under the superintendence of the Mem- 
bers. Occasional Lectures upon the Chemistry, Botany and Geology 
of Architecture, upon the nature and application of Materials, upon Con- 
struction and Mechanics, will tend to bias and direct the mind of the 
Student, and give him an insight into the various branches of Science with 
which it is necessary for every Architect to be acquainted. These, and 
other similar means of instruction, combined with the attendance at the 
Ordinary Meetings, where he would be a Witness of the discussions upon 
points of practice, will offer such advantages as must be duly appreciated 
by every Architect, and eagerly embraced by his Pupil. A constant and 
growing attachment to the Institution will thence arise in the hearts of 
these, who will be so highly indebted to it for such valuable Instruction, 
and ensure a succession of Members well prepared to uphold its success. 

It may be objected that so extensive a field of instruction must be very 
expensive, and require means much beyond the limited funds of a nascent 
Institute. But it must be recollected that the elements of science are 
now far more diffused than they were at no very distant period; and 
that men fully competent to convey such instruction are now to be found 
willing to give a series of Lectures for a very moderate remuneration. 
The Members also, it is presumed, out of a laudable desire to promote 
the Institution to which they belong and the Art they profess, will each 
one tender his cordial aid, and contribute to the general course of Instruc- 
tion. Besides which, there are men eminent in the various branches of the 
Sciences connected with Architecture whose characters stand high in the 
estimation of the Public, and who will not fail to come forward to foster 
by their professional assistance the objects of the Institution, founded, 
not upon the narrow footing of individual advantage, but upon the broad 
basis of the public good. 


Qualifications and Admission of a Student 


To be recommended by a regular Architect. 

To be the Pupil of a regular Architect. 

To produce specimens of ability in Drawing and Design. 

To make the Plan, Elevation, and Section of a given Subject, under 
the Inspection of an Officer of the Institution, as also a shadowed Drawing 
of a piece of Ornament, and to pass an examination in the first four books 
of Euclid. 

Students may be present at the Ordinary Meetings, but not to take 


part in the proceedings. 


1 The history of the R.I.B.A. would have been very different if this had been 
done. 
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Note.—This boldly conceived programme is worth recalling. ‘The actual 
history of the R.I.B.A. was very different, and led to the formation of a 
younger society, the Architectural Association (founded 1847), whose 
educational work has been such a marked success. 

Even now some features of the original programme do not exist. 

The nature of the opposition of the younger men is shown by a letter 
from the future Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., to Edwin Nash. Writing on 
February 10, 1834, he says: + 

“I find from the turn which this new Architectural Society has taken 
that I shall probably not be able, and pretty certainly not disposed, to 
join it. The Committee, which were appointed to construct rules, etc., 
being mostly senior members of the profession, have nearly determined 
on excluding all persons who are not established in business. This, if 
carried, will of course exclude me, and even if it should not be carried, 
I should not be disposed to join a Society the majority of whose members 
were senior members of the profession, which will certainly be the case 
with this, as I could not at all join or take part in its proceedings, and should 
therefore lose what I consider to be one of the great objects in such associa- 
tion, the stimulus which they afford to individual exertion. I therefore 
determined on asking whether you could lend me your aid in gaining admis- 
sion to the Society to which you belong.” 

Those who have read in his own Professional Memoirs the story of the 
early days of Scott’s practice may think that it would have been happier 
for him if he had seen his way to join the R.I.B.A. at an earlier date. 


JOSEPH KAY to SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A. 
GOWER STREET, July 9, 1834. 
INsTITUTE OF BriTIsH ARCHITECTS 
Sir, 

As Chairman at a meeting of the above Institute, held this day at the 
hatched House Tavern, | have been directed to forward to you the 
enclosed Address and Regulations, and further to observe that you have 
been elected a member thereof subject to your approval of such election. 

May I be permitted therefore to request your early communication 
to me, whether such election meets your approval, and that you will 
favor me at your earliest convenience with your concurrence, or other- 
wise therein. 

I am, Sir, Your very obedt servant, 
JosePpH Kay. 


COPY OF REPLY, SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., Tro JOSEPH KAY, ESQre 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 124 Fuly 1834. 
Dear SIR, 


fam favored with your communication enclosing the address and 
regulations of the Institute of British Architects, and acquainting me 


1 RI.B.A. Journal, July 18, 1925. 
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that I have been elected a Member thereof, subject to my approval of 
such Election. I beg that you will have the goodness to state to the 
Gentlemen, Members of the Institute, that tho I fully appreciate the 
honor intended me and highly approve of the views and objects set 
forth in the address, yet as by the Laws of the Royal Academy,! of which 
I am a Member, and in which I hold the Appointment of Professor 
in Architecture, I am precluded from becoming a Member of any other 
Society of Artists, I am under the necessity of with-holding what would 
otherwise have been most agreeable to my feelings to have accorded, 
my concurrence in the Election of the Members of the Institute of 
British Architects. 
I am, Dear Sir, Yours respectfully, 
(signed) JOHN SOANE, 


SIR JOHN SOANE to THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL OF THE 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, June 13th, 1835. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The impressions of a life spent in the anxious desire to promote the 
legitimate pursuits of Science, naturally predispose me to feel an interest 
in every institution which has the same rational object. 

An Institution for the cultivation and improvement of Architecture 
produces by its very name an association of recollections, which give it 
a claim upon my best wishes for its usefulness and prosperity, and I 
have therefore great pleasure in placing at your disposal, and requesting 
your acceptance of the sum of (Blank in original) : 
half in my own name and half in the name of John Soane, my grandson, 
for such purposes connected with your Society as shall appear to you 
most conducive to its advantage. 

I have transmitted to the President and Council of the Architectural 
Society a letter of similar purport. I could have wished, for the sake of 
Architecture, and its interests, that | might have combined in one offering 
the separate donations for one great object ; and, knowing that moral 
combination for such a purpose is strength, I shall still hope that the day 
is not distant when the union of the two Institutions may be accom- 
plished, as well for their mutual advantage as for the promotion of their 
ultimate objects. 

I have the pleasure to subscribe myself, Gentlemen, Your most obet 


humble sert, 
JOHN SOANE, 


1'This absurd limitation was broken down by Sir Charles Barry, who declined 

to resign the R.I.B.A. when elected to the Academy. ‘Thanks to his bold stand 

no such restriction has since beenattempted. (See E. 10, p. 126, Gandy’s case.) 
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Note.—From a rough copy in Soane’s handwriting with erasures and 
pencil additions. 

The sums given were £750 to the R.I.B.A. and £250 to the Society— 
£1,000 in all. The amalgamation of the two Societies did not take place 
for many years, and then mainly through Sir Wm. Tite’s influence. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY to SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., F.R.S. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 35, LINCOLNS INN FIELDS, 20% Fune 1835. 


The Committee of the Architectural Society beg to acknowledge 
having received from Sir John Soane, conjointly with John Soane Esqré 
his grandson, the sum of £250—a donation as munificent in amount, 
as liberal in the spirit in which it was bestowed. 

There are many who, feeling as Sir John Soane does upon the subject 
of merging the two Architectural Societies into one, would have made 
compliance with their wishes the conditions of such generosity, but, 
with a liberality of feeling common to his nature, Sir John Soane confers 
the favor, and contents himself with the mere expression of his opinion. 

The Architectural Society have ever felt inclined to pay the deepest 
attention to advice emanating from Sir John Soane ; and in considering 
the question of a practical and advantageous union of the two Societies 
they will approach the subject with a determination to give it their most 
serious and unprejudiced attention, and it will with them be a strong 
argument that he on whose judgment and known devotion to his pro- 
fession they can confidently rely, and to whose generosity they are so 
much indebted, should desire and recommend such a measure. 


EARL DE GREY! tro SIR JOHN SOANE 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, June 16, 1835. 
Sir, 

As President of the Institute of British Architects, I have the honor 
of addressing You in compliance with the unanimous Vote of the fullest 
general meeting ever held by that Society. 

Your letter of the 13" inst. was read, and excited the most lively 
feelings of gratitude to the donor of so munificent an addition to the 
funds of the Institute. A special meeting of the Council has been con- 
vened to take into immediate consideration the most appropriate mode 
of applying your liberal donation ; but I am desired to lose no time in 
communicating to you the pride and gratification felt by every Member 
of the Institute at having received such a mark of approbation and sanc- 


* Thos. Philip de Grey (1781-1859), succeeded as 3rd Baron Grantham 1786. 
Assumed name of Weddell 1803, and de Grey in 1833. 1st Lord of the Admiralty 
1834-35. P.R.I.B.A. 1834-59. Viceroy of Ireland 1841-4. F.R.S. His por- 


trait is over the chimney-piece of the Old Meeting Room, now the Library of the 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street. 
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tion from one, whose science, learning, and experience have placed him 
in so eminent and distinguished a position at the head of the Profession. 
On behalf of my brother Members, and in my own name, I beg you 
to receive the assurance of our respect and esteem, 
and subscribe myself, Sir, your grateful and obedt servt, 
DE GREY. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
43 King Street, Covent Garden, Fune, 1835. 
SIR, 

Pursuant to the Resolution of a Special General Meeting of this Institute, 
held on Monday the 224 inst :, for the purpose of considering the most 
proper mode of acknowledging and appropriating the munificent donation 
with which you have been pleased to present the Institute in your own 
name and that of your grandson John Soane Esq., We have the honor to 
submit to you the accompanying Resolutions which were passed on that 
occasion : 

“That the whole sum of £750, presented by Sir John Soane to the 
Institute, be forthwith invested in the funds and kept distinct, under the 
title of the ‘Soane Donation.’ 

“That a Deputation of the Council do wait on Sir John Soane to present 
a Vote of thanks, drawn up and signed by the President, Vice Presidents, 
and other Members of the Council, and to request that Sir John Soane 
will be pleased to permit his name and that of his grandson to be entered 
upon the List of Honorary Fellows. 

“That, in order to perpetuate the respect of the Members for Sir John 
Soane, as one of the original Benefactors of the Institute, a Soane Medal 
be instituted to be presented annually, for some matter connected with 
Architecture, and that Sir John Soane be requested to allow impressions 
to be taken for that purpose from the dies deposited in his Museum by the 
Committee of the Soane Medal. 

“That Sir John Soane be requested to permit a cast from his Bust by 
Mr. Chantrey to be procured for the Rooms of the Institute.” 

Sir JoHN Soang, R.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

We have at the same time to express, on the part of ourselves and of 
every Member of the Institute, our grateful feelings and our most sincere 
acknowledgments for your most liberal donation, which has at once given 
a permanent character to the Institute, and confirmed its title to the support 
of all who profess and admire Architecture. 

Encouraged by the prompt and ample assistance which you have so 
kindly afforded us, we shall continue zealously to pursue the path which 
we have pointed out for ourselves ; and trust that the results may be such 
as to promote the cultivation of Architecture, and consequently to ensure 
the continuance of your favorable opinion. 

We have the honor to be, with every sentiment of grateful respect, 

Sir, Your deeply obliged and faithful servants, 
DE Grey, President. JoHN B. Papwortu, Vice President. 
H. Rosinson, V.P., H. E. KENDALL, CHARLES Barry, H. RHODEs, 
Members of Council, 


Tuo’ LEVERTON DONALDSON, JOHN Go.picuTT, HonY Secretaries. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
43 King Street, Covent Garden, London 
Extract from the Minutes of the Ordinary Meeting, held on Monday, the 
28th of March, 1836 
Resolved— 

That the following be the Subjects for the Honorary Premiums to be 
awarded next year. 

“On the Practical Application of the Theory of Sound in the Con- 
struction of Edifices, by which the Rules may be ascertained for Building 
Theatres, Churches, Halls, and other places for public meetings, in the 
manner most favorable for the transmission of Sound.” 

“ On the effect which should result to Architecture, in regard to Design 
and Arrangement, from the general introduction of Iron in the Construc- 
tion of Buildings.” 

The Soane Medal will be given to the Author of the best Essay on the 
former subject ; and the Institute Medal to the Author of the best Essay 
on the latter. 


Note.—The directions that follow require the essays to be sent in on or 
before the 31st December, 1836. 

Subsequently the Soane Medal was given for Designs. It became the 
principal prize of the R.I.B.A., a Travelling Studentship of £100, in addi- 
tion to the Silver copy of the Soane Medal, being given. It was unre- 
stricted, being open to all under the age of 30, whereas the R.A. Gold Medal 
has always been confined to those who are students in the R.A. Schools. 
Wyatt Papworth, the 4th Curator, was a Soane Medallist. Since the 
War the conditions have been materially altered, but the medallion is still 
struck from the original dies preserved in Sir John Soane’s Museum. 


EPISODE 47 
The Presentation of the Gold Medal, March 24, 1835 


The ten years since 1824 had been crucial ones in the life of Sir John 
Soane. Age and increasing infirmities had compelled him to relinquish 
the great post of Architect to the Bank of England, which he had held 
for 45 years, and to retire from the active pursuit of his beloved Profes- 
sion. ‘This year 1834 was to witness a “‘ ray of sunshine ” that touched 
with golden honour the worn but still strenuous figure of the veteran. 
His own Profession, moved by the spectacle of his amazing zeal for 
Architecture, cast aside all lesser motives as well as any remembrance 
of past conflicts, and drew together to pay honour to a life whose ideal, 
whatever had been its mistakes and failures, was no longer called in 
question. ‘The collapse of Nash! was there to underline the unique 

? Literary Gazette, January 25, 1835; ‘“‘ Upon this topic we shall not enlarge : 


and shall only say, that to have done anything worse or more scandalously jobbish 
than Buckingham Palace was an impossibility.” (E. 18, p. 198. ) 
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position which Soane had so painfully achieved. A meeting was held 
at the Athenzum to organize “ The Presentation of a Gold Medal to 
Sir John Soane.”” There were 350 subscribers, limited to a guinea each. 
The Committee consisted of the following: S. Angell, C. Barry, G. 
Bailey, 'T. L. Donaldson, W. J. Donthorn, C. Fowler, J. Goldicutt, 
J. Kay, H. E. Kendall, J. Noble, H. Parke, H. Rhodes, P. T. Robinson. 

Full accounts have been published of the proceedings and only a 
summary of the main points needs to be given here (see Atheneum etc. 
March 28, 1835). 

The company began to assemble at the famous House in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields soon after 12 on Tuesday 24% March, 1835. Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville, Architect to the King, and next senior in the profession to 
Sir John, had consented, in the enforced absence of the Duke of Sussex, 
to make the actual presentation. He arrived at 2 p.m. and was received 
in the Library. 

Sir John Soane, R.A., was seated at one end of the room, with Sir 
Jeffrey Wyatville, R.A., and Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., on his right; 
and Sir Wm. Beechey, R.A., S. Higham (Life Trustee 1837-50), J. L. 
Bicknell (his private solicitor), and other personal friends, on his 
left. 

The Committee were seated round the table.1_ Joseph Kay read the 
Duke of Sussex’s letter of regret. ‘T. L. Donaldson read the Address, 
which had been written on vellum. 

Goldicutt, the Treasurer, then handed the Medal to Sir Jeffrey, who 
spoke feelingly of Soane’s great services. Sir John was too moved to 
reply but asked Bicknell to read a paper, which contained what he wished 
to say. “‘ There are occasions when the faltering tongue is more expres- 
sive then even the eloquence of speech,” and “ Gilding the close of a 
long professional life with a reward so bright, so welcome, and so honour- 
able,’’ are among the phrases characteristic of the man. Even more so 
was the spontaneous desire to associate with the honour done to him a 
striking donation to the poor and needy. Each future anniversary was 
to be marked by the continuation of some part of those charitable private 
donations which he had been ever ready to dispense in person. ‘“* With 
the hope of inducing others ? to contribute to the comforts of our less 
successful brethren, I shall arrange, in commemoration of this day, 
that the Trustees of this, now National, Museum shall annually distribute 
in this place one hundred and fifty pounds amongst our distressed archi- 
tects, their widows and their children.” Sir John then received the 
congratulations of his visitors, consisting of several hundreds of sub- 


1 Not the present circular table, which was bought by the Trustees for their 
meetings in 1837. 
2 The ‘‘ Architects’ Benevolent Society ” at the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, is 
now the chief agency for this object, but Sloane’s D.A. Fund is still carried on, 
and his Gift is distributed on the anniversary day. 
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scribers and their friends, who thronged to the House and Museum for 
several hours. 

In the evening the Committee distributed Silver and Bronze reproduc- 
tions of the Soane Medal to the Subscribers at the Freemasons’ Hall, 
which was specially fitted up and decorated for the occasion. ‘The marble 
bust by Chantrey (see page 453) was placed on a pedestal in the centre 
of the far end wall; over it was written in letters of gold “‘ Soane 
Festival.” A medallion was also suspended with his name encircled by 
a chaplet. Vases filled with flowers hung pendant between the capitals 
of the columns. Drawings of his works and designs were disposed in 
compartments round the great Salon, the upper panels bearing the names 
of eminent architects surrounded by evergreen flowers and banners of 
the Royal Arms etc. Busts of Vitruvius, Palladio, Michael Angelo, 
Inigo Jones, Wren, and Robert Adam were arrayed on each side of the 
Hall. There was a Ball after the Assembly and the whole festivity, 
admirably organized by Goldicutt, seems to have been a remarkable 
success in itself and to have promoted a general good feeling, very 
beneficial to the profession which was then engaged in founding the 
future Royal Institute of British Architects. 


W. WYON To SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
HIS MAJESTY’S MINT, 30% April, 1834. 
SIR, 

Having been informed by the Committee for the Soane Testimonial 
that you have kindly consented to give me every facility respecting the 
model during its progress, I beg to say that I have commenced the model 
of your portrait from M? Chantrey’s bust, and I am now anxious to have 
the pleasure of an interview with you at your earliest convenience. 

Being desirous of rendering this memorial a work of Art, worthy of the 
importance of the occasion, I trust you will pardon me for troubling you. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your most Obed Seryt, 

W. Wyon. 

Endorsed on the back (G. B.’s handwriting) : ‘“ Answer, any morning 
before 12 after Saturday.” Also, “ Mr. Wyon came on Monday 5th 
May.” 


Note.—After the Presentation on the 24th of March, 1835, it is evident 
from the following letter that the medals were exhibited at the R.A.: 


MR. W. WYON to SIR JOHN SOANE 


HIS MAJESTY’S MINT. Friday, .25 Fuly, 1835. 
Mr. W. Wyon presents his compliments to Sir John Soane and begs to: 
return with many thanks the Medals which he was so kind as to lend for 
the purpose of exhibiting at the Royal Academy. Mr. Wyon will do 
himself the honor of calling upon Sir John Soane with the original model. 
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F. CHANTREY to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


(March) 1835. 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

You know, or ought to know, that I am a positive fellow. Now it is 
my positive opinion that the compliment to yourself will not satisfy 
me unless the Marble and nothing but the Marble Bust be exhibited in 
Freemasons’ Hall on tuesday night. 

Finding that other plaster busts are to be exhibited on that occasion 
I call upon you, in justice to Myself, to allow your Marble Head to be 
removed to Freemasons’ Hall. 

I shall therefore have two trusty men at your House by 5 o Clock on 
Tuesday to convey it and place it upon its pedestal for the evening 
meeting, and the same two men shall attend again on Wednesday morn- 
ing to replace it in your own House, and I will take all responsibility 
on myself. 

Truly yours, 
F. CHANTREY. 

The idea of exhibiting a ‘‘ Mud” head of you is intolerable. 


Note.—Energetic writing, signature with freely drawn scrolls. 


BENJAMIN HAYDON to SIR JOHN SOANE 


May 1835? (No date. Watermark 1834.) 
Mr Haydon’s compliments and he has received Sir John Soane’s kind 
note and enclosure. ‘The question is whether Sir John Soane will not 
think infinitely worse of Mr Haydon than before in accepting it ? 
Mr Haydon can assure Sir John Soane that to the day of his death 
he shall regret not enduring any inconvenience rather than have suffered 
the testimonial! to have passed without adding his name to it. It will 


1 Presentation to Sir John Soane of a Medal struck in his honour by the Archi- 
tects of England, March 24, 1835. 

Benjamin Haydon (1786-1846), born Plymouth. R.A. Schools 1805. Arrested 
for debt 1822. Petition of Bankruptcy June 23, 1843; J.S. lost over £200. His 
son, who wrote his life, thinks he would have succeeded as a politician. His 
artistic campaigns benefited others rather than himself. In 1815 he did more 
than any one to secure the purchase of the Elgin Marbles, and from 1818 onwards 
he advocated historical painting. 

B. Haydon had written in 1831 from 4, R (?) Place, Edgware Road : 
“Mr. Haydon begs sincerely to congratulate Sir John Soane with all his heart, 
though too poor to prove his sincerity in any other way. Sir John Soane has 
verified truly Shakespeare’s definition of a fine old age: ‘ Honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.’ May Sir John Soane yet live many years and enjoy his nobly 
earned honour! Mr. Haydon apologises if it is zmpertinence on his part, but 
rather than not express his feelings he will risk Sir John Soane’s displeasure.” 

This is endorsed ‘‘ No date, £10 lent to Mr. Haydon.”’ Evidently J. S. con- 
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be to him a subject of most bitter self reproach. It gives him more pain 
than anything else he ever did, and perhaps Sir John will think that is 
saying a great deal. 


EPISODE 48 
Last words with 7. M. Gandy, A.R.A. 


MRS. CONDUIT To MRS. R. SPENCER, GLOUCESTER STREET, 
QUEEN SQUARE 


[Copy] 


Monday Morning. August 1832. 
Sir John Soane wishes to see Mt Gandy at Chelsea before 1 O’clock 
to morrow, or at any time most convenient to him on Saturday or Sunday. 
Will Mrs Spencer have the goodness to communicate this to Mt Gandy. 
Post Mark 23% Augt 1832. Came to hand, 27 Augt. 


JOSEPH GANDY, A.R.A., To MRS. CONDUIT 


47 FOLEY STREET, Augs! 27th, 1832. 
Dear Mapam, 

On my return to Town yesterday I find you had favoured me with a 
call, and left a cardin Foley Street ; as I leave Town again tomorrow on 
account of my daughter’s serious illness, I write wishing you and yours 
health, to say you may expect me to be in Albion Place the first oppor- 
tunity. It was and is my intention to see Sir John the first moment I 
am disengaged, to whom I pray you to give my best wishes and regards, 
and that I at all times cherish a grateful remembrance of him... . 
Did he receive from me the Ticket for the private view of the Royal 
Academy Exhibition for 1832 last April? The Tracings of Stepney 
Church, which he has sent to me twice in mistake, instead of mine lent 
to Sir John of the Courts of Westminster by Wyatt, are now in my 
possession. 

I am, Dear Madam, an obliged and humble servant, Your obedient, 

JosEPpH GANDY. 


JOSEPH GANDY to SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 

Q GROVE TERRACE, STRAND ON THE GREEN, CHISWICK, May 1st, 1836. 
My Dear Sir, 

It has always been my feeling to consider myself much in your debt, 
therefore the little mite left me worthy your acceptance was appropriated, 
tinued to help him ; apparently Haydon had known Mrs. Soane between 1813- 
15, as in some of his numerous appeals he mentions her intercession for him. 


His whole history is full of instruction and warning for artists. ‘The Landseers 
and Eastlake were among his pupils. 
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and sent yearly, as a grateful tribute of acknowledgement of it, and to 
fulfil a promise made to you in L. I. F. It was a kind of self-pleasing 
dream that endeavoured to balance obligations, that dream you have 
shewn to be visionary by the magic you endowed kind Mts Conduit 
with. ‘Two hundred half sovereigns brightened the eyes and hearts of 
my girls; to me they appeared like a net, or chain, against which it is in 
vain to struggle, and its commands, which you possess, stifle all the 
appearance of independent voluntary acts on my part, or the possibility 
of construing it into unmercenary considerations. If my devotion to 
you had not been sincere, the resource I applied to ultimately might 
have been adopted very many years before. It was at length turned 
aside by firmly adhering to that which appeared proper in a publick point 
of view, especially when there was an Academy Royal, which offered the 
means of satisfying wants, and its own dignity—and we should have 
deserved every epithet of a mean cowardly despair and general blame 
had we acceded to a proposed degration [? degradation].? 

I wish you would enjoy the pure vital air of some place like this. The 
smoke of London, and its mephetic impurities, inhaled by life and 
vegetation within its vortex, suffocates, or dwindles away, the most robust 
constitutions. 

I am, my dear Sir, Your obliged and grateful servant, 

JosEPH GANDY. 


My address is generally in ‘Town, because of the heavy expense of 
postage on letters which poor artists must submit to, from authors who 
publish their works. 


(Original letter bound with pamphlet.) 


Note.—A paragraph in the above letter seems to imply that Gandy had 
at length obtained from the R.A. some assistance in his pecuniary difficulties. 
Soane left him by will (11 May, 1833) a legacy of £100 a year for life, 
and had endeavoured to assist him by the offer of quarters at Chelsea 
The final libel on the air of London is amusing. 

Soane had written to him from Chelsea, 12th October, 1833: 


Dear SIR, 
I have been nearly two years in endeavouring to see you. I will call 
on you at any time and place you will appoint. 
Yours Truly, 
To JoHN SOANE 
JosePH GANDY Esq., 
47 Foley Street. 
To be delivered only to Mr. 7. Gandy himself. 


14. Gandy to Sir $. Soane, “ April 29, 1833—47, Foley Street. Dear Sir, 
grateful but not servile, I send the enclosed. Yours faithfully, Joseph Gandy.” 
2 This confused sentence apparently relates to Soane’s advice to him to declare 
himself a bankrupt some years before. (E. 24, p. 325.) 
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To this the ultra sensitive artist had replied on December 13, 1833, as 
follows : 
“Dear SIR, 

‘‘T have seen one of my daughters this day, who had seen you without 
my knowledge. But, as I do not understand much of what she has com- 
municated, I can only ascertain the following, viz. that you sent letters to 
47 Foley Street, and gave orders to your servant not to deliver them except 
into my hand. Now, how can you trust your servant with them and not 
trust to my servant or children! It signifies a general mistrust, that would 
make matters more distrustful than ever, especially after what has passed 
between you and Mrs. Snow, etc.” 


No wonder Mr. Snow washed his hands of the artist’s affairs! Sir 
John Soane, however, as we have seen, had a large sympathy and under- 
standing, and persisted in his care for the artist and his family, and having 
made a life provision for him in his Will proceeded to send the annual 
amount through Mrs. Conduit, feeling no doubt that she could manage 
its acceptance better than he could himself. 


EPISODE 49 


The National Gallery, Blackfriars Bridge, and King 
William Street 


JOHN BRITTON to SIR JOHN SOANE 
(Original letter bound with pamphlet.) 


October 5th, 1834. 
Dear Sir Joun, 

As promised, I send for your perusal Mr Vivian’s! Essay on the 
National Gallery, and I am satisfied you will duly appreciate the writer. 
Let me beg you to return it, as | am very anxious to preserve it amongst 
my miscellaneous papers on Architectural subjects. 

Both Mrs B. and myself have talked of, and thought much about your 
recent improvements,” which are not only truly beautiful, but essential 
to the real comfort of its resident. May You continue to enjoy health 
in it for years is the wish of 

Yours Very Sincerely, 
J. Britron. 


Note.—Vivian’s Essay on the National Gallery deals with an angry letter 
\ by W. Wilkins that had appeared in the Atheneum of February 16, 1834. 
‘ Opposition had arisen to his design, as architect for the new Gallery in 

Trafalgar Square (1832-8), on the ground that the line of front adopted. 


* George Vivian, Esq., of Claverton House, near Bath. The Soane copy is 
(pages 59-74 from The Anti-Zacobin Review and Magazine, April, 1833) headed 
Mr. Wilkins and the National Gallery.” 2 See p. 533. 
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by him would obscure the Portico of St. Martin’s Church as seen from Pall 
Mall. Wilkins, as a Grecian, thought that of no consequence, and Vivian’s 
Essay is a temperate remonstrance, in which he mentions that he also has 
been in Greece and studied Greek architecture on the spot. Eventually 
the front was set back, but the whole scheme was badly bungled. Sir 
Charles Barry, who afterwards laid out Trafalgar Square (1840), had tried 
to save the situation in 1833, pointing out with perfect truth that Wilkins’ 
proposed design would be found wanting in the height necessary for its 
position. Vivian acutely comments on the broken-up character of the 
Wilkins’ design, as shown in his drawings. Barry’s suggested design, 
which had leaked out, was for a great unbroken facade of two orders in 
height. It will be found in the Builder of 1860 reproduced from an old 
engraving. 

The erection of the Nelson Column, against the advice of Barry and other 
leading architects,1 made the position very much worse. Barry pointed 
out in vain that in the main view from Whitehall, the pedestal of the pro- 
posed Column would equal in mass the Portico of the National Gallery, 
and any one can now see the crushing effect of this blunder. 

When the new fagade was seen to be a failure Wilkins maintained that 
his hands had been tied by the instructions to re-use the columns of the 
famous Carlton House Portico.” This feature, which was on a small scale 
and situated in anenclosed Court, had been universally admired. Possibly 
it was in Barry’s mind that the same columns would form one of the two 
orders which he shows in his 1833 design for the facade of the National 
Gallery. 

Wilkins may be held to have failed to rise to his magnificent opportunity 
from a defect of mind. Although he had only a very shallow site he was 
set on a repetition of the great portico scheme of University College,® 
Gower Street. He now raised this second dome in height, the first having 
been very depressed, but he failed to give an adequate relief to the drum, 
with the result that as a central feature it has always been regarded as 
far too small, and quite unequal to its dominating position. 

There was also unfortunately something very small-minded about Wm. 
Wilkins as a man. Sir J. Soane, grown tolerant at last, merely endorses 
** an impudent letter from Mr Wilkins, no reply ”’ on the back of an epistle 


1 Select Committee, June, 1840. Barry’s Plans for laying out the Square had 
been approved April, 1840; the cost was to be £11,000; the main feature 
being the terrace 15 feet high intended by him to give a much needed base to the 
low facade of the Gallery. The Nelson Column was then about to be raised by a 
Committee which had got possession of the site and contrived to keep it in spite 
of the adverse report that was given by the Select Committee of 1840. As only 
the concrete for the foundation had been put in, at a loss of £1,000, the site could 
have been changed and, as Barry suggested, the Column could have been set up 
at Greenwich. 

2 The columns actually used can be identified by their bases. 

3 At Gower Street Wilkins had a very efficient partner in J. P. Gandy, younger 
brother of Joseph Gandy, A.R.A., who had been in Greece for the Dilettanti Society. 
In view of the inferior character of the original design for Haileybury College, 
(E. 11, p.137),as compared with the executed building, perhaps the same assistance 
may be inferred. Downing College, Cambridge, a poor work, is Wilkins’ own. 
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of 1836 (not published). It is painful reading, seeing that it is addressed 
to the veteran Professor of Architecture by one who clearly would like 
to be, and was in fact, his successor (May, 1837). Death however over- 
took Wilkins in August, 1838, before he could deliver any Lectures at the 
Royal Academy, from the Chair which had been occupied by Sir John Soane 
with so much distinction from 1806 to 1837. 


SIR JOHN SOANE to HENRY WOODTHORPE, ESQ. 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 24 Sepr 1835. 
Sir, 

With reference to your communication on the part of the Committee 
appointed to superintend the repairs of Blackfriars Bridge, I beg to 
state that I have, agreeably to the request of the Committee, had an 
interview with Mr Walker, and examined the drawings shewing the 
proposed alteration thereof. 

My opinion has ever been that, where large projecting piers are intro- 
duced between the arches, as in London and Westminster Bridges, a 
solid parapet is much more in accordance with the rest of the composition 
than a balustrade, the use of which in a bridge is in my opinion only 
to be tolerated when columns are employed in its decoration, as is the 
case in Blackfriars Bridge, and I am even disposed to think that under all 
the circumstances its convenience and beauty will be increased, and 
the best economy be consulted, by the substitution of a low solid parapet 
in lieu of the present balustrade, which I am given to understand is in 
a very dilapidated condition. 

I take this opportunity to express my decided disapprobation of the 
proposed closing up of the carriage way in front of the houses in Albion 
Place (to which all my tenants likewise strongly object) as it will be the 
means of lessening the value of my property, and be injurious also to the 
reversionary interests of the City. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, Your very obedt Sert 

(Signature missing.) 

Endorsed : “ Copy of a letter to Henry Woodthorpe Esq. relat to 

the alteration of the balustrade of Blackfriars Bridge.” 


Note.—Evidently the matter took some turn which aroused Soane’s 
anxiety for the architectural character of the Bridge, as on July 27, 1836, 
he writes to Robert Mylne’s son : 

“Sir John Soane presents his compliments to Mr Mylne ! and, should 
he be coming near Lincoln’s Inn Fields any day this week before one 
o’clock, and will favor him with a call, he will be most happy to see him, 
being desirous of having a few minutes conversation on the subject of the 
projected disfigurement of that noble monument of his late father’s taste 
and genius, Blackfriars Bridge. 


1 William Chadwell Mylne (1781-1863), son of Robert M. (1734-1811), who had 
built Blackfriars Bridge in 1760-69. ‘The son had succeeded as Engineer to the 
New River Company, 
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“ Sir J. Soane avails himself of this opportunity to assure Mr Mylne that 
it would afford him much satisfaction to have it in his power to assist 
in any way in rescuing that beautiful work from the fangs of vandalism.” 

Very possibly it had been suggested that the columns should be removed. 
When the bridge was ultimately taken down one or more of these columns 
were set up in the garden of Mylne’s house at Amwell, Herts. 


SIR] JOHN SOANEsT0°R. J. JONES, ESQ. 
RICHMOND HILL, 10 June, 1836. 
Dear Sir, 

I am favoured with your kind recollection of me and invitation to the 
splendid spectacle, which will be in a great degree due to the unremitting 
exertions you have bestowed on the great improvements between London 
Bridge and Moorgate.! I regret most sincerely the want of health will 
not allow me to attend the opening on monday, my mind and best wishes 
will be with you :—the fact is, for the last three months I have been at 
times dangerously ill; during that period I have not been able to leave 
the house more than three or four times, until last saturday, when I 
was ordered to this place by my medical adviser, and I do hope and flatter 
myself at some future time to have the satisfaction of seeing, what at 
present I can only imagine, and of assuring you in person that I am, 

Dear Sir, Your very obedt, and faithful servant, 

JOHN SOANE. 

Note.—This is written on a cover sheet, half a quarto sheet of letter paper, 
having on the back the address “‘ Sir John Soane Esq. etc., Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” ‘The handwriting is shaky, but quite clear. He had not been 
expected to recover from this illness in the early part of the year (1836). 


EPISODE 50 


The Description of the House (1835-36) 


MRS. BARBARA HOFLAND To GEORGE BAILEY, 13 L. I. FIELDS 
6 PEMBROKE SQUARE, KENSINGTON, May 6th, 1835. 


Sir, 

Having been applied to by very respectable persons at New York to 
become the Editor of an American Juvenile Annual, it has struck me that 
a short description of Sir John Soane’s Museum would be as pleasing 


1 The reference is of course to the opening out of King William Street and 
Moorgate Street, by which the Bank fagade in Princes Street, and the Tivoli 
corner in particular, acquired their rightful importance. Soane for the Bank and 
Dance for the City, as far back as 1802, had agreed a plan for Moorgate Street and 
the junction at Lothbury, but it had been disregarded. A small Piazza at this 
point would have been a great advantage. The line of Moorgate Street was 
deliberately set back to give a view of the Tivoli corner, universally regarded as a 
masterpiece. 
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an article as I could supply, being at once calculated to awaken laudable 
curiosity on the subject of Architecture, and gratitude to the donor of 
a gift calculated to benefit, not only this country, but every other. 

I therefore take the liberty of enquiring whether I may be permitted 
to see the Museum next week on any fair morning, when there is no 
company? If I make an improper request I beg it may be imputed to 
my ignorance on the subject of required forms, also to my being pressed 
for time. 

Whatever I might write I should be happy to submit to Your inspection, 
but my MS must be sent the latter end of the month, a line therefore 
in reply very soon will much oblige, 

Sir, Your very obedient Servant, 
Bar® HOFLAND. 

P.S. ‘ Should it be necessary to apply to Sir John Soane at Chelsea 
for personal leave, I will do it immediately on receiving Your reply. 


Note.—G. B. replied on the 8th of May, “ any day next week and Sir 
John Soane would give any information.” Probably out of this arose 
Mrs. Hofland’s well-known contribution to the Description of the House 
(1835-36) inserted under the nom de guerre of “‘ A Lady.” ‘This has 
now been reprinted as S.M. Publication No. 6. The existence of “‘ the 
Lady”? has been very unnecessarily doubted. 

Neither Mrs. Hofland nor Sir John Soane could have anticipated the 
unabated interest of American visitors to the House which has ensued. 

Mrs. Hofland’s visit took place on May 11, and on the 19th she came 
and read her account to Soane. Possibly the article might be traced in 
some American paper of the period. 

Soane was at Worthing for July and August, where he proceeded steadily 
with his book. He saw Mrs. Hofland on his return, on September 2, and 
on several occasions in October, November, and December. A copy of 
the book was presented to the King on December 23, 1835. The two 
following letters record the progress of the work :— 


MRS. HOFLAND to SIR JOHN SOANE 
Thursday Morning (undated). 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

You have taken Hamlet’s advice and rewarded me “ not according to 
my desert, but your own honour,” and, in plain prose, from my very 
heart | thank you, more especially for the personal consideration evinced 
by the way in which you bestowed it upon me. 

I was not deceived in my fear of the erysipelas ; before 8 last night 
it had seized me seriously, but it will, I hope, go soon and remain the 
neck and face. 

I send a verse to be put where the “ Palmyra” occurs, which will - 
rescue me from forgetfulness of Longinus.1 

* The verse seems to have been cut out. Mrs. Hofland survived Sir John Soane 
by seven years, dying in 1844. 
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If things go well with me, I will have the honour of calling the begin- 
ning of next week, and shall then find if you approve it, and how Mr 
Levey 1 gets on—also to speak upon the binder’s address. 

I am, Dear Sir John, Your truly obliged servant, 

B. HoFianb. 

Mr Hofland begs his best respects, and thanks for Your goodness to 
me, of which he only knows a portion. Love to Mrs Conduit when 
you see her. 


MRS. HOFLAND to SIR JOHN SOANE 


KENSINGTON, 12 December 1835. 
Dear Sir JOHN, 

I am much grieved to learn that You are, like myself, a prisoner. 
We must submit whilst the weather is so very cold ; You are most happily 
housed, for the very genius of invention has placed you in what is better 
than a Fairies’ house, I trust you will experience all its comforts. 

I consider ‘Thomas Campbell * Esquire decidedly the first living poet, 
and so I believe does every other person; the lines I quoted are from 
his Ode of a Farewell to John Kemble, read by Mr Young at a dinner 
where You were present, Lord Holland in the Chair. The verse, 
part of which I give, runs thus: 


““ His was the spell o’er hearts, 
Which only acting lends, 
The youngest of the sister arts, 
Where all their beauty blends. 
For ill can poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime, 
And painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but one glance from time.” 


The two last lines are my quotation. I will soon write out the whole 
poem and read it to you, to remind you of the period in which you heard it. 
As soon as I can venture out I will have the honour of calling upon 
you. I trust the razors were found good. Pray present me kindly to 
Mrs Conduit when you see her, and believe me, 
Dear Sir John, Your obliged and faithful servant, 
B. HOFLAND. 

I am quite rejoiced to see your handwriting so good, indeed as good 
as it was twenty years since. 

1 The printer. 

2 Thos. Campbell (1777-1844), born at Glasgow. Soane did not trouble to 
buy his poems. 

3 F¥ohn Philip Kemble (1757-1823), the actor. Pictures and busts of him are 
in the Soane Museum, and casts from the panels of the silver vase by Flaxman, 
given to the actor on retirement from the stage in 1817, adorn the fireplace of the 
Breakfast Parlour. A pamphlet relative to the Farewell of J. P. Kemble is also in 
the library. 
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WILLIAM JAMES SMITH ro SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 


sTOWE, November 374, 1835. 
My Dear Sir Joun, 

I received last night a letter from Mt Levey, the printer, accompanied 
by a proof sheet containing the descriptive catalogue of your collection 
of gems.1_ I return it to him without delay, with some suggestions marked 
thereon. 

In the instance of N° 20, there always appeared to me a great dis- 
crepancy and improbability in the latter part of the description, and 
I think therefore, with submission to your opinion, that the few lines, 
which I have marked, had better be omitted. 

I am much gratified by the kind manner in which you have mentioned 
my name, a distinction, however, of which I fear I am but little worthy. 
I sincerely hope you continue to enjoy your health, and that you derive 
benefit from the sea air, as I understood when I was in London in the 
summer that you were going to Hastings. 

I regret to say that the Duke of Buckingham has been extremely cnwell 
with a very severe attack of gout: he is now better, but still unable to 
leave his room, and the present unfavorable weather is much against him. 

I am glad to find that you are preparing a new account of your in- 
numerable and valuable treasures of Art and Antiquity. I need scarcely 
add that, if I could be of the slightest use to you, you may at all times 
command my best services. 

I have the honor to remain, My dear Sir John, with great respect, 
Your much obliged and faithful servant, 

WILLIAM JAMES SMITH. 


B. OAKLEY To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
22 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, January 6th, 1836. 


Many thanks, My dear Sir, for your admirable ‘‘ Letter to a friend,” 
descriptive of designs for the two Houses of Parliament. The print of 
your north room is very pretty, but I have seen the room itself. 1 would 
rather have the original than the copy, but as I can deposit the latter 
in my snuggery I must be content. I observe the unique number you have 
favored me with, is but a ‘ portion” of your work.2 I shall look with 
eagerness for its completion. I only give you a hint. 


. Soane with his persistent industry was now engaged on a fresh edition of the 
Description of the House (1835-6) in which a catalogue of the gems occupies several 
pages. ‘The Duke, who had heavily embarrassed his estates, had personally 
appealed to Sir John Soane, on the score of long friendship, to assist him, and 
the Editor thinks that the Stowe gems had been acquired in consequence. W. J. 
Smith was Librarian at Stowe. 

* Sir John Soane had certain pages of the final Description of ihe House, more 
particularly referring to the 1794 and later designs made by him for adding to and 
altering the old Houses of Parliament (burnt October 16, 1834), put together to 
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How comes it I was not apprized of the Soane Medal, why was I 
denied the gratification of having my name enrolled as a contributor to 
the well deserved encomium passed upon the successor of Wren ? 

Is Britton dead, is Moyes dead ? for I see their names in the list, 
and neither of them told me of it! 

God bless you, my dear Sir, Yours always, 
Benj. OAKLEY. 


ISAAC D’ISRAELI To SIR JOHN SOANE, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
BRADENHAM HOUSE, HIGH WYCOMBE, August (14), 1836. 


Many, Many thanks, My dear Sir, for the magnificent gift of “ The 
Description of your House and Museum.” 

I am flattered by the honour of your recollection in classing me among 
the selected of your old friends, and I have been enchanted by your 
felicitous combinations in Art, which have been 


“* Placed in description.” 


You have been fortunate in a Muse who composes beautiful prose, 
and of the Lady, B. H., one is anxious to spell a name consecrated to 
feeling Taste. ‘‘ The Visions of the Morning and Dreams of the Evening 
of Life’ still to be gazed on, in Light subdued but not exhausted, 
might entrance Padre Giovanni, even amid the ruins of his Monastery— 
for such consolations of life endure with it. 

Baptista Porta’s domicile in his day appeared to be a Museum of 
Magical Science, all his novelties were secrets, all his exhibitions were 
artifices. 

Your Museum is permanently magical, for the enchantments of Art 
are eternal. 

Some in Poems have raised fine architectural Edifices, but most rare 
have been those who have discovered when they had finished their 
House, if such a House can ever said to be finished, that they had built 
a Poem. 

All this you have accomplished, and the Cabinet of the Artist can now 
display what cannot always be found in the Mansions of a Minister, or 
even in the residence of Monarchs. 


send to his friends. "The Competition for the new Palace of Westminster was in 
progress, the designs being sent in November 1, 1835, and the award to Barry 
made known February 29, 1836. Less than six months had been allowed for the 
preparation of the drawings, and it had been day and night work to get them done 
in the time, and the successful competitor paid for it by a sharp attack of illness. 
As his own death, and that of his son, Edward Barry, were due to sudden heart 
attacks, it is probable that he had a narrow escape on this earlier occasion. As 
late as 1833 Sir John Soane, with other architects, including his own pupil George 
Basevi, had given evidence before a Select Committee appointed to consider the 
building of anew House of Commons. The fire of October, 1834, in fact disposed 
of a problem which had been discussed for at least a century. 
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What the Nation wanted, your hand has bestowed. 
Euge! Euge! 
Believe me with great regard, Dear Sir, Faithfully Yours, 
I. D’IsraeE tt. 


Endorsed : “ Book sent Aug. 8. 1836,” and “ Answer received Aug. 15, 
1836.” (D’Israeli: see E. 7, p. 99, and E. 12, p. 163.) 


CHARLES BARRY,! ESQ., ro SIR JOHN SOANE, R.A., LINCOLN’S 
INN FIELDS 


27 FOLEY PLACE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 8 Aug. 1836. 
DEaR SiR JOHN, 

Accept my best thanks for a beautiful copy of the Description of your 
truly interesting House and Museum, which I shall ever regard as amongst 
the most valuable additions to my Library. 

I am, Dear Sir John, most gratefully and truly yours, 

CHARLES Barry. 


Note.—Out of a number of the usual letters of thanks the above seem to 
have a special interest. 

The letter of the author of The Curiosities of Literature is in a vein 
well adapted to the recipient and the subject. From 1819-20 he had been 
a resident at No. 6 Bloomsbury Square, the house built by Isaac Ware, 
and so had been a neighbour to Soane. (See Bloomsbury Square by W. L. 
Pulton, F.S.A.) His nephew G. Basevi had been Soane’s pupil. Sir 
Charles Barry is characteristically brief. 


1 Charles Barry (born May 23, 1795, died 1860) was articled at the age of 15 
(1810) to Middleton and Bailey, Architects and Surveyors, Paradise Row, Lambeth. 
His father, a stationer in New Bridge Street, Westminster, died, and in 1817 Barry 
decided to spend his capital in travel abroad. He started June 28, 1817, and on 
his return (August, 1820) took a house in Ely Place, Holborn, where Soane called 
upon him in October. This, which would bea considerable honour professionally, 
argues more than the “‘ slight acquaintance’ admitted in the Life of Sir Charles Barry. 
It is also apparent that Soane materially advanced his interests by recommenda- 
tions in connection with the churches then being built. Barry married December 
7, 1822, Miss Sarah Rowsell, probably one of the two Misses Rowsell, friends of 
Mrs. Conduit, who seem often. to have called in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Young 
Barry started abroad with Mr. Conduit (see page 482), who appears to have been 
with him in Paris. Conduit is described as an artist. "The Conduits were tenants 
of Soane in Albion Place, just across Blackfriars Bridge. Among early friends of 
Barry mentioned in this book were Eastlake and Haydon. From a passage in his 
Memoirs Soane appears to have been hurt at Barry being employed for the recon- 
struction of Dance’s Royal College of Surgeons in L.I.F., but preserved silence in 
view of these connections (1833). 

In 1827 Barry moved to Foley Place. In 1823 (August 4), being then 28, he 
had been awarded St. Peter’s Church, Brighton, in an important competition. 
In 1824 he built the Royal Institution, Manchester, and in 1826 was engaged on 
the Islington Churches. In 1829 Saffron Hill (Holborn) Chapel; 1829 Trav-. 
ellers’ Club ; 1833 College of Surgeons and Grammar School, Birmingham ; and 


in 1835-6 the Houses of Parliament award placed him in the very front rank of 
the profession. 
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EPISODE 51 


Last words with Rowland Burdon, M.P. 
58 Years of Friendship in 1836 


R. BURDON To SIR JOHN SOANE 


CASTLE EDEN, May 2oth, 1835. 
My Dear FRIEND, 

Believe me I have not witnessed with indifference the honors which 
your brother artists and the public have been bestowing upon you. 
It would have given me much pleasure to have been personally present 
in your Library, where I have always felt and expressed the feelings of 
an antient, and warm friend. 

Indeed how should it be otherwise when I call to mind the early and 
long past scenes, in which you and I were engaged when the foundation 
of your science was laid, which has introduced you happily into merited 
celebrity. It seldom happens in this life that two friends maintain their 
regard and attachment to each other for so long a period as we have 
done, and much are we indebted to a good Providence who has so 
permitted. I have this spring been attacked by a serious illness, which 
has discomposed my glands a good deal, and given me a warning which 
is not to be mistaken at the age of 78,1 and I trust I shall be accordingly 
prepared: though my health is, for the present, mercifully restored. 
I am at present engaged in the great undertaking which 3 years ago 
occasioned my visit to Town—, viz: making an harbour at Hartlepool, 
and a railroad to it from the collieries of this neighbourhood. It will, 
I hope, be effected this summer, but not completely finished for probably 
2 or 3 years. You know, I always had a hankering after projects of 
a novel description, for which you have occasionally rated me. My 
Wearmouth bridge has, however, stood its ground most successfully, 
and though perhaps a little anti-architectural, has justified my engineer- 
ing, and made me not unworthy of your friendship in a modest degree. 

I send you enclosed a bill at 20 days on Mest Glyn & Co. for £40, 
a year’s interest due this Mayday on my bond. I hope I subject you 
to no inconvenience by retaining the accommodation. I should be much 
obliged by your amanuensis dropping me a line to tell me how you do, 
and particularly, whether your sight has rec’ any improvement. In 
looking about me, I find that I have a dearth of old friends, and that 
you are my very oldest of 57 years (i.e. from 1778) standing. I wish 
we could be oftener in each other’s company : but in the interim it is 
our duty to be satisfied, and grateful for our preservation, and to do all 
the good we can in our generation. 

Adieu! Believe me very truly ! Your sincere friend and serv‘, 

R. BuRDON. 
1 He died September 17, 1838, in his 82nd year. 
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Note.—It will be noted that Burdon would be four years younger than 
Soane, and that the calculation of 57 years would mean that they met 
‘in Rome in 1778, the year of Soane’s arrival there. The “‘ anti-architec- 
tural’ aspect of the famous bridge means that it was in iron instead of 
brick or masonry, a novelty at the time (1793) of its inception. The allusion 
in the next letter of 1836 shows how decisive was Soane’s advice at the 
crisis, besides which he assisted financially when Burdon pledged his 
own resources in order to secure the erection of the bridge. 


ROWLAND BURDON, ESQ.,To SIR JOHN SOANE, 13 L. I. FIELDS 


CASTLE EDEN, August 13 1836. 


My Dear FRIEND, 

I yesterday received your elegant and valuable description of your 
Museum. It has raised in my mind a cloud of recollections, which over- 
shadow some of the pleasantest days of my life. Few expeditions have 
been begun, continued and ended, with more uniform and satisfactory 
results than our visit to Naples and its environs, our circuit of Sicily, 
our Maltese expedition, Syracuse, Messina, Trumbonitand various .. . ? 
adventures, and the close of our travels in the classic cities of Lombardy. 
For how much of enjoyment in the earlier and better period of our lives 
have we to be grateful to divine Providence ! and can we doubt that the 
same good Providence, though visiting us with that mixture of evils, 
which a state of trial makes essential to our future prospects of happiness, 
is not at hand to crown our honest efforts, in the application of our faculties 
for the benefit of Society, with permanent comfort and satisfaction. I 
am now by age confined to a small compass, which precludes my hoping 
for your society however gratifying I could imagine it to be. I am still 
labouring, as Chairman of the Hartlepool Dock and Railway Co, at the 
improvement of this coast and neighbourhood. This work promises 
a success equal to my ardent wishes. Wearmouth Bridge continues to 
prosper in an extraordinary degree, its revenues increasing, and the 
benefit felt most extensively. You, my Friend ! were the only person who 
whispered to me to “‘ go on,” which, amongst other acknowledgements, 
I am now gratified to make. Mrs. Burdon and my family interest them- 
selves much in your welfare, and desire kind remembrance. They are 
busily employed in your Museum. 

I am always, My dear friend, Very sincerely yours, 

ROWLAND BuRDON. 


P.S. Mr. Hullmandell seems to have succeeded admirably in the 
execution of your designs. 


Endorsed : “ Book sent Aug. 8, 1836. Answer received, AUG 21S 
1836.” The last letter. 


1 See E, 24, pp. 305-300. 
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EPISODE 52 
The Death of Sir Fohn Soane, R.A., age 84 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY to GEORGE BAILEY, ESQ., 
LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, Fany 25, 1837. 
, ) Bp URE! 


The Committee of the Architectural Society, having with much con- 
cern heard of the death of Sir John Soane, present their compliments to 
Mr Bailey and request to know whether it is in contemplation to have a 
public funeral on the occasion of Sir John Soane’s burial, as they are 
particularly anxious to evince, by the means which would thus be afforded 
them, the gratitude they must ever feel towards the memory of one 
who was so liberal and kind a benefactor to their Society. 


Note.—Sir John in his last alteration of his house (1834-35) had moved 
his bedroom up to the attic story, bringing down the Model Room in its 
place. ‘This alteration most probably arose from an idea of rendering the 
house more available as a Museum after his death, as it certainly was not 
more convenient for himself. 

He caught a chill descending the staircase (which is covered with a 
large and draughty oval skylight) on a cold January night; this brought 
on the fatal attack of erysipelas. Apart from that he might have easily 
reached the age of 90, as his constitution was one of exceptional strength. 
The editor thinks that he had intended a fully illustrated publication of 
his Lectures on Architecture as a final work; the two old pupils who remained 
with him to his death were intermittently engaged on this work. It was 
impossible for Sir John Soane to be unoccupied even in retirement. 


GEORGE BAILEY, ESQ., To COMMITTEE OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


13 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, Wednesday Morning, fanuary 25th, 1837. 


Mt George Bailey presents his compliments to the Gentlemen of the 
Committee of the Architectural Society and, in answer to the enquiry 
in their note, informs them that the Funeral of Sir John Soane is in- 
tended to be strictly private, and will take place at the family Vault 
on thursday next, at the Burial Ground of St Giles Parish at St Pancras, 


at 12 o’clock. 
He takes the liberty of adding that he is aware that the Institute of 


1 A public funeral and burial in St. Paul’s was not in question in view of Sir 
John Soane’s intense desire to be buried with his wife in the tomb he had erected 
for her in 1816. John Soane, Junr., was also buried there in 1824. 
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British Architects have intimated to the Executors a desire that a depu- 
tation from the Council should be permitted to attend, but he is not yet 
acquainted with their decision; he does not doubt however that Mt 
Bicknell, of Abingdon Street,! would be able to afford the information 
if applied to. 


1 Soane’s private solicitor. 


FINIS 
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Taylor,” 363 ; Soane’s son’s death, 
366 
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Mylne, Richard Chadwell, 71 ; Soane’s 

letter to, on projected disfigurement 
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Mylne, Robt., 67, 135; Wearmouth 
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Soane and Smirke, 198 ; as Sir Peter 
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biography,” 198 ; as Regent’s right- 
hand man, 202; the Palace crisis, 
351-56 ; Soane’s “‘ Public Buildings,” 
447 
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design, 522 

Neale, J. P.: dedication to Soane of 
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Abbey,” 226 

Nelson, Lord and Lady, 169 

Nelson Column, Barry’s objections to, 
523 

Nelson, surveyor, 4 
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ment on building of, 44 

Newton, F. M., R.A., 9 

Nicholson, Peter, 431 

Noble, J., Architect, 508, 517 

Nollekens, Jos., R.A., 93, 120, 156; 

death, and bequest to George IV, 

338 ; Smith’s book, 339 
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Soane’s action against, for libel, 
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Norris, R., Architect, 67, 68 

Northcote, James, R.A., 4 , 43, 121, 
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to: Nash, Soane, and Smirke, 199 

Orders, Architectural : treatment of, 448 

Orton, jun., 240, 241 

Osterley Park, 93 

Owen, Wm., R.A., 132 


Paine, J., Architect, 67, 68, 71 

Palace crisis, the, 351-56 

Palestrina ruins, restorations of, 141 

Papendick, Charles Edward (pupil), 300 

Papworth, John, Architect, xv 

Paris, Soane’s visit to, in 1819 : pocket- 
book notes, 330-32 

Parke, Henry (Soane’s pupil): travels 
in Italy : Soane’s financial assistance 
to, 289 ; letters from Rome, 290-93 ; 
““ Soane Festival,” 517 
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PARLIAMENT and House oF Lorps. 
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Parris, E. T., visit to 13 L.I. Fields, 499 

Patteson, J., 24, 29, 170; Emperor’s 
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Phillips, Thomas, R.A., 115, 119, 156; 
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Papendick, 300 
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ideal, xviii 

Polesby, guest at Lord Lyttelton’s 
dinners, 120 

Pope, Mrs.: Soane’s portrait, 440 

Porden, Mr., pupil of Wyatt : ‘* Antici- 
pation ”’ skit, 155 

Porticoes, 321-22 
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93 

Portraits of Soane, xx, 432-40 
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Soane’s book, 443-44 

Pugin’s “ Contrasts,” 351 

Pupils, Soane’s generosity to his, 213- 
243; letters, 252-99 
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Raeburn, Sir Henry, R.A., 116 
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130-31 

Rennie, John, 357 
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Revett, N. (Stuart and Revett), 67, 68 
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Rhodes, H., Architect, 517 
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372 

Richards, John, Secretary R.A., 148 

Richards, John Inigo, R.A., 10, 134 

Rickman, Thos., Architect, 500, 501 

Robinson, Mr., guest of J. Stewart, 245 

Robinson, P.T. : foundation of R.I.B.A., 
508 ; ‘“‘ Soane Festival,”’ 517 
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present to, 479 
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partner), 16, 136, 193 

Rowarth, Miss, 172, 173 
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XVli, xix ; Soane’s “‘ Front of Noble- 
man’s Town House ”’ exhibited, 3 ; 
Silver Medal drawing, 4; Soane’s 
Gold Medal design, 4 ; Foundation of, 
and list of original members, 8-10 ; 
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trations, 143-44; George III’s dis- 
approval of suspension of members, 


109; James Wyatt’s resignation of 
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to Soane, 141-42 ; Council’s new law 
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ated passage in Soane’s lecture, 149 ; 
secret circular, 150; suspension of 
lectures, 150; Examiner on the new 
law, 155 ; Council’s resolution vacat- 
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meeting of General Assembly on new 
law, 159-60; Haydon’s campaign, 
159; Architects’ position at, 160-61 ; 
vindication of Council, 162 ; Soane’s 
appointment as Trustee, 387; T. 
Phillips’ description of Exhibition, 
470-72; Soane’s relations with, 
473-81; ‘his offer re Lawrence’s 
collection of drawings, 473-74; en- 
croachments on Architectural Room, 
478-79 ; duplication of Soane’s lost 
medal, 481 
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161 ; J. A. Bell’s pamphlet and letter 
to Lord Farnborough, 507-8; cir- 
cular letter from P. T. Robinson, 
Chairman of Committee, 508 ; mem- 
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accepts, 509; programme and con- 
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Soane’s funeral, 533 

Royal Institution, Soane’s lectures at, 
246-49 
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Russia, Emperor of: his present to 
Soane, xii; ‘Lawrence’s knighthood 
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of Soane to, 203-4 
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Sandby, Paul, R.A., 8, 10 

Sandby, Thomas, R.A., 8, 10, 67, 68 

Sandys, Frederick, 21; work at Ickworth, 
321 

Sanders, John (Soane’s pupil) : offer of 
his casts to Soane, 130; letters dur- 
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252-68 ; his collection of casts, 130, 
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works, Greenwich Hospital, 270-71 

Sarcophagus, Belzoni’s, xiii; purchase 
of, 371-72 

Saunders, George, F.S.A., 151 

Savage, J., Architect, 508 

Scarlett, K.C., legal opinion on libels, 
75 

Scott, Samuel, marine painter, 8 

Scott, Sir Gilbert, R.A.: early objection 
to R.I.B.A., 512 

Scott, Sir Walter, 85 

Scott, G.: early quantity surveying, 57 

Serres, D., R.A., 10 

Shakespeare picture, Stothard’s, 357-59 

Sharp, Granville, philanthropist, 107 

Shee, Sir Martin A., P.R.A., 93, 119, 
120, I2I, 156, 206; lecture dispute, 
160; Soane’s ‘“ Appeal,” 1643 in- 
dignation at Soane’s treatment re 
India House and House of Lords, 
164; James Wyatt, 165 

Shelburne, Earl of, 3 

Sheridan, Thos., M.P., 96 

Shottisham, 48 

Sievier, R. W., presentation of bust of 
Sir T. Lawrence, 492 

Sillitoe, Purney, 383 

Skelton, Yorks, church at, 22 

Smirke, Sir Robert, R.A., xi, 15, 93, 
118; condemns Busby design for 
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Covent Garden Theatre leading to 
lecture dispute, 149 ; Soane’s recon- 
ciliation with, after lecture dispute, 
158 ; Champion articles, 200, 288 

Smirke, Robt., R.A. (father of Sir 
Robt.) : ‘‘ Anticipation” skit, 155 
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niece) : marriage with Soane, 5 

Smith, George, visit to 12 L.I. Fields, 6 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah, 127, 236, 240 

Smith, Wm.: suggested Bank of Eng- 
land féte to Emperors, 203 


Smith, Wm. Jas. : Soane’s collection of 
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ing Editor’s selection of letters, vii ; 
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incidents in his career, ix—xx ; early 
years, 3 ; awarded R.A. Gold Medal 
and travelling studentship, 4; first 
publication, 13, 47 ; two years’ study 
in Italy, 14-32 ; relations with Bishop 
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35; Bank of England appointment, 
35; rebuilding Bank, ‘* Modern 
Goth ” libels, and affair with Richard 
Jupp, 59-79; action for libel in 
King’s Bench, 14-77; Pitzhanger, 
83; financial position (1802), 84; 
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134-35, 148-65, 243; Chelsea Hos- 
pital appointment, 85 ; trouble with 
his sons, 86, 87, 167; Mrs. Soane’s 
death: year of mourning, 88, 205-42 ; 
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Buckingham, Duchess of Leeds, Wm. 
Praed, Wm. Astell), 89-92 ; relations 
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Tyrrell, Sir J. C. Hippisley, Aust- 
wick, Burdon, Taylor, Perry, Gandy, 
Elmes), 92-100, 301-28, 385-93, 
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rard), rog—18 ; R.A. dinners at Lord 
Lyttelton’s, 118-22; pupils and 
assistants (Gandy, J. Soane, jun., 
Storace, Burton, Sanders, Under- 
wood), 123-32, 252-300 ; friendship 
with Richard Holland, of Coombe: 
Royal, 165-76, 193-94; building 13 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 179-80 ; friend-- 
ship with the Hoflands, 184-89, 206, 
220-22, 230-39, 249-5I ; generosity 
to widow of James Wyatt, 192-93 3: 
illnesses and operation, 194-96, 365,,. 
381-84; Office of Works appoint-- 
ment, 199 ; presentation to Emperor: 
Alexander, 203-4; generosity to: 
pupils, 213, 224; the “‘ Lady from: 
Appleby,” 239-42; Nora Bricken-: 
den, 246-48 ; Paris visit, 1819, 329— 
33; friendship with Maria Cosway,,. 
334-39, 465-70; The Guardian: 
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design for Royal Palace, 424-28 ; 
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Memorial, 428-30; relations with 
Royal Family, 430 ; creation of Trust 
for grandchildren, 430-31; the 
Lawrence portrait, 432-40 ; literary 
work, 441-48; Westminster Law 
Courts, 449-50; the Chantrey bust 
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83 

Soane, Mrs.: judgment of George, 
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xv; effect of her death on Soane, 
Vena wi iA, DLO} L277, 142, TOO, 075°: 
husband’s letters to, 168, 177; 
anxiety about George, 177 ; her hus- 
band’s letters to, 205; illness, 205 ; 
Champion articles her death-blow, 
206 ; death and funeral, 87, 206-7 ; 
figured in Mrs. Hofland’s ‘‘ Mer- 
chant’s Widow,” 189 ; Mrs. Hofland’s 
tribute, 206-7 ; tomb and epitaphs, 
219-23 

Soane, George: father’s warning to, 
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xiv; education of, 85; aspires to 
dramatic writing, 86; character of, 
87; father’s allowance to, 87; 
alienation from his father, 87; first 
novel, and marriage “‘to spite his 
parents,” 167, 171; Champion articles, 
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Basevi, xvii ; education of, 85 ; Wm. 
Owen’s portrait of the two brothers, 
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marriage, 86 ; poor health, 87 ; with 
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illustrations, 144; letters on his 
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Soane, Frederick (George’s son) : Fox- 
hall’s estimate of his capacity, xvii, 
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for, 430-32 

Soane’s brother, William, 83 
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children, 430 

Spiller, James, 21, 26; works of, 100; 
Soane’s friendship with, 100-6; 
humorous receipt, 102; ‘‘ Anticipa- 
tion ”’ skit, 155, 206; cryptic letter 
re Nash, 196-97 ; Perry’s death, 313 ; 
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rhymed letter, 318-19; the Ick- 
worth folly, 319-21 ; porticoes, 321- 
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Guardian attack, 343 ; distressed cir- 
cumstances of, 391; last letter, and 
death, 393 

Spencer, Earl of : Soane’s ill-advised 
letter to re the Jupp affair, 71 

Spencer, Mrs. R. (friend of Jos. 
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Stanhope, Lord, 57 

State Paper Office, 439 

Stephenson, B. C. : buildings allotted to 
Soaneas ‘‘ Attached Architect,” 199 ; 
official attitude re Soane’s dinner to 
workmen, 371-72 ; Soane’s contribu- 
tion to Duke of York monument, 429 
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10, 13 
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Salop, 62 

Stewart, J. (the Traveller), 245 
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Storace, John Brinsley, 128 

Storace, Mme., and Braham : Soane as 
friendly arbitrator between, 128 ; 
letters, 127-28 

Storace, Stephano, composer, 128 

Stothard sal hoses ROA. ET 2 te 50 
Shakespeare picture for Soane,357—59 

Stothard, C. A., F.S.A., 359 

Stowe, Soane’s Gothic Library at, 89 

Stowe, W. C., Architect, 508 

Strabane, Ireland, 51. See ABERCORN. 

Strange, Sir Robert, R.A., 28 

Street, G. E., R.A., 131 

Stuart, Agnes, wife of Sir John Stuart, 
of Allanbank-by-Berwick, 26 

Stuart, Sir John, and family, ix, 26, 34, 
46; an unanswered letter, 38; 
Soane’s “‘ fancies,” 45 

Stuart, James, 25; relic of, in Soane’s 
Museum, 441 

Stuart, Margaret, 128 ; Italian marriage, 
45 

Stuart and Revett’s “‘ Athens ” : dedica- 
tion to Soane, 441-42 

Student’s appeal to Soane against R.A. 
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Sunday Times editorship, 452 

Surgeons, College of, 181 

Sussex, Duke of: Soane’s offer of 
pictures for House of Lords, 477 ; 
affectionate letter to Soane, 484-85 

Symmonds, Mr., visit to 13 LI. 
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Tamworth Castle, 232 

Tassie, Mr., son of James ‘Tassie, 
modeller, 98 

Tatham, C. H., to Henry Holland on 
Soane’s good fortune, 33; letters to 
Henry Holland, 136; purchases 
from, for Soane’s Museum, 491 ; 
C. R. Cockerell’s building, 496 

Tatham, Frederick: William Blake’s 
works, 485 

Taylor, George L., 259, 267, 281; 
application for clerkship of works, 
Greenwich, 270-71 ; career of, 271 
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14; memorandum between Soane 
and, 47 

Taylor, John, author of ‘“ Monsieur 
Tonson,”’ 56 


Taylor, John: Soane’s ‘‘ Appeal,” 
153; Champion articles, 206 ; 
Dr. Wolcot’s verse on ‘ Master 
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ledgment to Soane, 309 ; Sun news- 
paper, 310; article on Storace, 310 ; 
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death, 314; Dryden’s lines to Con- 
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verses on Soane’s knighthood, 483 ; 
last letter, 489 
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Taylor, Sir Robt., Architect, 62 

Taylor, Wm. : appeal for Soane’s inter- 
cession on behalf of dismissed car- 
penter, 496-98 

Temple, Sir Wm., on French and Dutch 
Gardens, 146 

Thompson, Adéle, 329 

Thomson, Henry, 121, 156 

Thomson, J., draughtsman, 508 
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House, 92 

Tite, Sir Wm., M.P., visit to 13 L.I. 
Fields, 499 

Thorwaldsen, Bartel, at Rome, 273 
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Trafalgar Square and National Gallery, 
523 
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Trench, Sir F., M.P., 421 

Tresham, Henry, R.A., 43, 132 ; lecture 
dispute, 151 

Trinity House, Tower Hill, 153 

‘Triumphal Bridge, Soane’s Gold Medal 
design, 4 

Turner, C., A-.R.A., 116 ; the Lawrence 
portrait, 435 
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don’s campaign against R.A, 
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285; R.A. exhibits, 1833, 470, 473- 
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258, 275 

Tyler, William, R.A., 8, 10, 50 
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Tyndale, George Booth: exchange of 
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Tyrrell, T.: request to Soane to give 
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Soane, 130 

Uxbridge, Earl of, rro, 111 
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Soane’s criticism of, 149 


Valpy, A. J.: re Sunday Times, 452 

Vanbrugh drawings in Museum, 491 

Vardy and Bonomi, Architects, 149 

Veli Pasha, 261 
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28 
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design, 522 
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Wale, S., R.A., 10 
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Ward, Wm., A.E., 116 
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Waterloo Bridge, Canova and, 337 
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Watson, Robert : “‘ Anticipation ”’ skit, 
155 
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to Soane, 441-42 

Wear, Bridge over the (Rowland Bur- 
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Wellington, Duke of, Merchant ‘Tay- 
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West, Benjamin, P.R.A., 10, 93, 118, 
149, 156 
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Wheatley, E.: Hogarth’s ‘‘ Garrick in 
the Green Room,” 490 

Wheatley, F., R.A., 440 

Wheeler, Sir G., Travels in Greece, 276 

White, Architect, 67 

Whiting, Mr., of the Bank, 467 

Whitwell, Thos. Stedman: prepara- 
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143-44; Editor’s note on, 144; 
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articles, 350, 380-81 

Wightwick, George: Soane’s engage- 
ment of, as amanuensis, 393 ;_ bio- 
graphical notes, 394, 410; his 
interesting recollections of Soane, 
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Wilkie, David, R.A., 121, 470 

Wilkins, Wm., R.A., 109; ‘‘ Magna 
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his ‘“‘ Topography of Athens,” 276 ; 
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Soane respecting James Elmes, 139 

Willis, Dr.: George III’s medical 
attendant, 202 

Wilson, R., R.A., 10 
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Woodforde, Sam., R.A., 93, 119, 121, 
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